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COLONEL  BENJAMIN  HAWKINS- 
NORTH  CAROLINIAN— BENEFACTOR 
OF  THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANS1 

By  Merritt  Blood  worth  Pound 

PART  I 

Philemon  Hawkins,  founder  of  the  Hawkins  family  of 
North  Carolina,  came  from  Virginia  in  1737  and  settled 
on  Six  Pound  Creek.  Delia  Hawkins,  his  wife,  was  also  a 
Virginian,  daughter  of  Zachariah  Martin,  a  planter.  The 
young  couple  prospered  in  their  new  home  and  established 
one  of  the  most  prominent  families  in  their  section  of  North 
Carolina.  Hawkins  was  a  loyal  subject  of  King  George  II 
and  acted  as  chief  aide  to  Governor  Tryon  in  the  battle  of 
Alamance.  As  a  result  he  bore  the  military  title  of  colonel.2 

Colonel  and  Mrs.  Hawkins  were  the  parents  of  four  sons 
and  two  daughters:  Colonel  Joseph  Hawkins,  an  officer  in 
the  Continental  service  who  died  in  1785;  Colonel  John 
Hawkins,  the  father  of  five  sons,  two  of  whom  became 
generals  in  the  militia,  four  of  whom  served  in  the  North 
Carolina  assembly,  and  one  who  served  for  many  years  in 
Congress;  Colonel  Philemon  Hawkins,  Junior,  the  master  of 
Pleasant  Hill,  father  of  seven  sons,  six  of  whom  graduated 
from  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  and  five  daughters; 
Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  subject  of  this  sketch; 
Delia,  who  married  L.  Bullock;  and  Ann,  who  became  Mrs. 
Macajah  Thomas. 

Benjamin  Hawkins  was  born  into  this  family  on  August 
15,  1754,  in  the  old  homeplace  on  the  northern  side  of  the 
highway  about  three  miles  from  the  Bute  County  court- 

1  The  material  presented  in  this  article  is  based  on  The  Public  Career  of  Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins 
unpublished  doctoral  dissertation,  The  University  of  North  Carolina,  1939. 

a  William  E.  Dodd,  The  Life  of  Nathaniel  Macon,  p.  10;  John  H.  Wheeler,  Historical  Sketches  of 
North  Carolina,  p.  426. 
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house.3  Nearly  five  miles  away  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
courthouse  lived  Gideon  Macon,  the  father  of  Nathaniel 
Macon.4 

Gideon  Macon  and  Philemon  Hawkins  were  the  two  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  section.  The  home  of  the  former  was  the 
first  in  the  county  to  have  glass  windows  instead  of  heavy 
wooden  shutters,  but  Hawkins  seems  to  have  been  the 
wealthier  of  the  two  neighbors,  though  even  his  wealth  was 
relatively  small  in  comparison  to  that  of  the  not-so-distant 
Virginia  planters.  As  their  holdings  increased  they  became 
conscious  of  the  defects  of  frontier  life  and  were  concerned 
lest  their  sons  be  deprived  of  the  advantages  which  they, 
but  not  the  frontier,  could  afford.  Consequently,  in  1766, 
when  Benjamin  Hawkins  was  twelve  years  of  age,  his  father 
and  the  widow  of  Gideon  Macon  induced  Charles  Pettigrew 
to  open  a  school  at  the  courthouse,  nearly  equidistant  from 
the  two  estates.  This  young  pedagogue,  later  elected 
bishop  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  of  North  Caro- 
lina, had  a  great  influence  on  at  least  four  of  his  pupils;  and 
this  influence  led  them  to  seek  further  knowledge  at  the 
College  of  New  Jersey  at  Princeton.  Pettigrew  boarded  with 
the  Hawkins  family  and  many  years  later  in  a  letter  to  Benja- 
min Hawkins,  then  an  Indian  agent  on  the  Georgia  frontier, 
spoke  of  the  pleasant  evenings  in  this  hospitable  home  and 
of  the  walks  to  school  with  Benjamin  and  his  brother 
Joseph.5 

When  this  first  school  had  suspended,  Benjamin  and 
Joseph  went  with  their  friends,  John  and  Nathaniel  Macon, 
to  the  College  of  New  Jersey.  Here  the  Hawkins  brothers 
were  in  the  senior  class  when  the  American  Revolution 
brought  an  end  to  the  work  of  the  college.  As  neither  of 
them  graduated,  the  records  are  silent  as  to  their  college 
careers.  Dr.  John  Witherspoon,  famous  and  beloved  presi- 
dent of  the  college  at  the  time,  has  vouched  for  the  enroll- 
ment of  Benjamin.  As  the  British  advanced,  students  and 
faculty  fled  the  town;  and  on  January  8,  1777,  Dr.  Wither- 
spoon wrote  to  his  son  David  about  the  flight.  "We  carried 
nothing  away  of  all  our  effects,  but  what  could  be  carried 
upon  one  team.  Benjamin  Hawkins  drove  your  mother  in  the 
old  chair,  and  I  rode  the  sorrel  mare  and  made  John  Graham 
drive  the  four  young  colts.  "6  The  fact  that  Dr.  Witherspoon 

3  In  1779  Bute  County  was  divided  into  Franklin  and  Warren  counties. 

«  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  Sketches  of  Church  History  in  North  Carolina,  p.  228;  Dodd,  Macon,  p.  2. 

*  Cheshire,  Sketches,  pp.  227-228. 

■  The  Christian  Advocate,  II  (1824),  443;  Journal  of  American  History,  V,  51,  note. 
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evidently  had  confidence  in  Benjamin  and  the  many  refer- 
ences to  his  ability  to  read  French  with  ease,  seem  to  argue 
that  he  was  a  diligent  and  acceptable  student  who  profited 
by  his  educational  experience. 

There  is  a  persistent  belief,  stated  in  practically  every 
sketch  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  that  he  and  Joseph  entered 
the  Continental  forces  as  soon  as  they  left  the  classroom. 
Equally  as  persistent  is  the  statement  that  because  of  the 
proficiency  of  Benjamin  in  French  he  was  recommended  by 
Dr.  Witherspoon  to  General  George  Washington  and  was 
added  to  the  official  family  of  the  commander-in-chief  as  an 
interpreter.7  Authentic  records  are  again  silent.  The  very 
persistence  of  this  belief  in  the  minds  of  writers,  however, 
coupled  with  the  fact  that  Dr.  Witherspoon  advised  his  son, 
David,  to  be  diligent  in  the  study  of  French  so  that  he 
might  aid  the  American  cause  by  reading  letters  from  and 
conversing  with  French  officers,  make  it  more  than  prob- 
able.8 

One  biographer  of  Nathaniel  Macon  states  that  his 
brother  John,  who  had  accompanied  the  Hawkins  brothers 
to  Princeton,  had  also  left  these  halls  of  learning  for  Conti- 
nental service.  In  1778,  because  there  was  a  superabundance 
of  officers,  he  returned  from  Valley  Forge.  "  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  too,  was  living  quietly  at  home  since  March  or 
April  1778 — more  than  likely  he  had  returned  with  John 
Macon  and  for  similar  reasons."9 

The  perusal  of  several  hundred  letters  written  to  and  by 
Benjamin  Hawkins  has  failed  to  reveal  any  mention  of  his 
service  in  the  Continental  forces  in  any  capacity.  On  the 
other  hand  the  cordial  friendship  between  him  and  General 
Washington  is  difficult  to  explain  in  any  other  way.10 

Though  the  Hawkins  family  was  never  strongly  demo- 
crat c,  having  adopted  an  aristocratic  political  philosophy 
in  spite  of  its  frontier  abode,  its  members  were  extremely 
loyal  to  the  interests  of  North  Carolina  and  the  other  colon- 
ies when  the  break  with  England  came.  This  was  especially 
true  of  Benjamin.  Whatever  the  character  of  his  Conti- 
nental service  and  whatever  the  cause  of  his  return  home 
might  have  been,  he  did  not  long  remain  idle  when  work  in 


7  Dodd,  Macon,  p.  10;  Wheeler,  Sketches,  p.  427. 

8  The  Christian  Advocate,  II,  443. 

•  Dodd,  Macon,  p.  22;  compare  Wheeler,  who  says  Benjamin  Hawkins  was  with  Washington  at 
Monmouth,  June  28,  1778,  and  after  that  time.    Sketches,  p.  427. 

10  Practically  no  letters  written  by  Hawkins  before  1780  have  been  located.  There  is  no  positive 
evidence  that  he  knew  Washington  before  he  entered  Congress  in  1781. 
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behalf  of  his  state  was  to  be  done.  Although  only  twenty- 
four  years  of  age,  and  with  no  public  record  behind  him, 
Hawkins's  patriotism  and  ability  were  recognized,  and  the 
assembly  of  North  Carolina  in  1778  named  him  one  of  the 
commissioners  to  receive,  sign,  and  pay  to  the  public  treas- 
urers eight  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds  in  bills  of 
credit  "for  discharging  the  debts  incurred  by  this  state  in 
raising  men  to  Reinforce  the  Battalions  belonging  to  this 
state  in  the  Continental  Army.  .  .  ."X1 

On  February  10,  1779,  by  a  resolution  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina senate,  he  was  named  commercial  agent  for  the  state. *  2 
He  served  for  more  than  two  years  in  this  capacity,  made 
one  trip  to  the  West  Indies,  and  spent  many  thousands  of 
dollars  for  supplies  for  the  soldiers  of  North  Carolina.  He 
purchased  food  supplies,  clothing,  horses,  and  munitions, 
and  handled  his  financial  duties  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
The  skill  with  which  young  Hawkins  performed  his  duties 
as  commercial  agent  attracted  the  attention  of  the  general 
assembly  as  the  war  drew  to  a  close  and  he  was  elected  on 
July  14,  1781,  to  serve  his  state  in  Congress. 1 3  He  was  subse- 
quently re-elected  a  member  of  this  body  on  five  occasions. 
Though  he  declined  to  serve  in  1788  and  retired  in  favor 
of  his  friend  Hugh  Williamson  in  1789,  he  was  a  member  of 
Congress  for  four  sessions.  So  prominent  did  he  become  that 
he  was  named  one  of  the  original  trustees  of  the  proposed 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1789. 14 

Benjamin  Hawkins  was  ever  a  man  of  modesty,  even  to 
the  point  of  timidity  in  public.  Always  a  poor  speaker,  he 
expressed  himself  best  in  private  conversation  and  in  his 
letters.  The  latter  show  little  evidence  of  vanity  or  aggres- 
siveness in  the  interest  of  his  personal  fame.  The  frequency 
with  which  he  was  appointed  to  committees  dealing  with 
Indians  and  frontier  problems  indicates  that  his  colleagues 
held  his  opinions  on  such  matters  in  great  respect.  He  was 
friend,  colleague,  and  confidant  of  Thomas  Jefferson;  and 
there  is  some  evidence  for  claiming  for  him  a  small  share  of 
the  credit  for  the  final  form  of  the  Northwest  Ordinance. 
On  October  15,  1783,  a  committee  of  Congress  of  which 
Hawkins  was  a  member  reported  a  resolution  which  antici- 
pated the  Northwest  Ordinance  to  a  remarkable  degree.15 

>»  The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XXIV,  184. 

>»  State  Records,  XIII.  606-606. 

J 3  Slate  Records,  XVII,  975. 

>«  State  Records,  XXV.  22. 

>*  Journals  of  Continental  Congress,  1774-1789,  XXV,  694. 
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The  resolution  was  referred  to  the  committee  presided  over 
by  Thomas  Jefferson  which  reported  the  Ordinance  of  1784. 

While  the  career  of  Benjamin  Hawkins  in  Congress  was 
not  brilliant,  it  was  creditable  and  he  probably  has  the  dis- 
tinction of  having  been  present  in  Congress  on  more  days 
between  the  years  1781  and  1787  than  any  other  man.  He 
was  always  punctual  and  diligent. 

Following  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  1783,  the  Indian  policy  of 
the  United  States  was  chaotic.16  During  the  1783  session 
of  Congress  Benjamin  Hawkins,  as  a  matter  of  routine,  re- 
ceived several  appointments  to  committees  dealing  with 
Indian  problems  which  had  resulted  from  the  successful 
termination  of  the  American  Revolution.  The  increasing 
frequency  with  which  he  served  on  such  committees  indicates 
certain  abilities  which  led  to  many  important  later  ap- 
pointments. 

On  January  1,  1784,  Alexander  McGillivray,  the  educated 
half-breed  chief  of  the  Creeks  and  a  power  among  the 
Southern  Indians,  had  written  to  Governor  O'Neill  of 
Spanish  Florida  proposing  an  alliance  between  the  Indians 
and  Spain.  This  threat  led  Congress  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  negotiate  treaties  with  the  Southern  tribes.  Benjamin 
Hawkins,  Daniel  Carroll,  William  Perry,  Andrew  Pickens, 
and  Joseph  Martin  were  appointed  to  the  commission.17 
In  the  selection  of  this  commission  interstate  jealousies  made 
themselves  manifest.  Hawkins  was  favored  by  eleven  of  the 
twelve  states  voting  but  as  to  the  remainder  of  the  personnel 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,  a  colleague  of  Hawkins  from  North 
Carolina,  wrote: 

.  .  .  the  Jealousy  of  the  circumscribed  States,  who  thought  that  under 
the  Idea  of  making  peace  with  the  Indians  we  might  have  some  under- 
hand designs,  which  might  be  fatal  to  their  claim  of  eaqual  [sic]  par- 
tition of  unlocated  western  territory  among  the  Members  of  the  Union, 
occasioned  a  Mr.  Danl.  Carrol  and  a  Mr.  Perry  to  be  elected  his  Col- 
leagues, the  first  from  Maryland  and  the  other  from  Delaware  State. 
They  thought  that  these  two  persons  would  be  a  check  upon  any 
designs  that  the  Southern  States  might  have,  this  of  course  gave  very 
great  dissatisfaction  to  the  Southern  States,  and  occasioned  a  motion 
to  be  brought  forward,  for  the  appointment  of  two  additional  com- 
missioners, as  neither  Virginia,  So.  Carolina  or  Georgia  had  one,  which 
after  considerable  opposition  was  at  last  agreed   to  -  the  persons 


16  Max  Farrand,  "The  Indian  Boundary  Line,"  American  Historical  Review,  X,  789. 
"  State  Records.  XVII,  431;  Journals  of  Continental  Congress,  XXVIII,  183. 
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elected  were  Genl.  Pickens  of  So.  Carolina  and  Col.  Jos[ep]h  Martin 
of  our  State,  he  being  nominated  by  the  State  of  Virginia.18 

As  soon  as  it  had  become  evident  that  independence  from 
England  was  to  be  gained,  Georgia  and  North  Carolina  be- 
came interested  in  opening  up  their  western  lands  for  the 
benefit  of  their  citizens  and  were  determined  to  clear  the 
western  parts  of  the  states  of  Indian  titles.  In  1783  Georgia 
signed  a  treaty  with  the  Creeks  at  Augusta  which  McGilliv- 
ray  later  repudiated  as  fraudulent.19  Georgia,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintained  that  the  treaty  was  valid  and  was  deter- 
mined to  enforce  it  and  remove  the  Creeks  from  the  lands 
involved  in  the  negotiations.  North  Carolina  likewise  wanted 
to  move  the  Cherokees  farther  west.  It  was  under  such 
conditions  that  Congress  appointed  the  treaty  commission. 

In  October,  1785,  the  commissioners  met  some  of  the  Creeks 
at  Galphinton,  a  famous  trading  post  on  the  Ogeechee  River 
in  Georgia.  McGillivray,  still  under  the  influence  of  the 
Spaniards,  kept  so  many  of  the  Indians  away  from  the  con- 
ference that  the  commissioners  felt  a  treaty  was  inadvisable 
and  on  November  8  they  left  the  treaty  grounds.20  Georgia 
commissioners,  who  were  present  to  protest  the  right  of  the 
United  States  to  negotiate  with  the  Creeks,  immediately 
signed  a  treaty  confirming  that  of  Augusta  of  two  years 
before.21 

William  Blount,  a  Congressional  colleague  of  Hawkins, 
was  also  present  as  a  representative  of  North  Carolina.  He 
left  with  the  commissioners  of  the  United  States  for  Hope- 
well on  the  Keowee  River  in  South  Carolina  where  treaties 
were  signed  with  the  Cherokees  in  November  and  with  the 
Chickasaws  and  Choctaws  in  January.  Blount  protested 
each  of  these  treaties  on  behalf  of  North  Carolina.22 

Though  all  of  the  commissioners  were  Southerners,  two 
North  Carolinians  and  one  Georgian  among  them,  protests 
continued  from  North  Carolina  and  Georgia.23  Georgia  at 
the  time  was  interested  only  for  the  future  as  there  was  then 
relatively  little  contact  between  that  state  and  the  Chero- 
kees. It  is  likely  that  the  protests  of  North  Carolina  were 
motivated   in   part   by   the   personal   interests  of  William 

is  Edmund  C.  Burnett,  ed..  Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  VIII,  75. 
i»  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I.  19-20. 

20  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  16. 

21  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  16. 

22  American  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I.  44;  State  Records,  XVII,  580. 

23  Neither  Carroll  of  Maryland  nor  Perry  of  Delaware  attended  the  conferences,  and  Lachlan  Mc- 
intosh from  Georgia  served  with  Hawkins,  Martin,  and  Pickens. 
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Blount,  his  brothers,  and  Governor  Caswell,  all  of  whom 
were  in  possession  of  titles  from  North  Carolina  of  lands 
included  in  the  hunting  grounds  relinquished  to  the  Chero- 
kees.24 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  signing  of 
the  treaties  Governor  Caswell,  with  the  support  of  his 
council  of  state,  wrote  the  North  Carolina  delegates  in 
Congress  that  the  treaties  should  not  be  assented  to.  They 
were  ratified,  however,  before  the  North  Carolina  dele- 
gation reached  Congress.25 

Benjamin  Hawkins,  through  his  prominence  in  the  negoti- 
ations, incurred  the  displeasure  of  prominent  citizens  in  both 
North  Carolina  and  Georgia.  Political  opposition  developed 
against  him  in  North  Carolina,  and  Georgians  never  entirely 
forgave  him  for  what  was  done  at  Galphinton  and  Hopewell. 
His  efforts,  however,  were  not  altogether  unappreciated, 
for  the  secretary  of  Congress,  in  acknowledging  receipt  of 
the  treaties,  said:  "I  have  no  doubt  your  conduct  will  meet 
the  approbation  of  Congress."26 

In  spite  of  the  treaties  of  friendship  which  had  been  signed 
with  three  of  the  Southern  nations,  the  Indian  problem 
continued  to  plague  Congress.  Not  only  had  the  commis- 
sioners refused  to  treat  with  the  Creeks,  the  strongest  and 
most  warlike  of  the  Southern  Indians  who  were  in  conse- 
quence threatening  war,  but  even  those  tribes  which  had 
signed  were  restless  and  constantly  reported  grievances  and 
trespasses. 

Confronted  with  the  almost  insuperable  problems  of  the 
post-war  period,  Congress  considered  amity  with  the  Indians 
almost  a  necessity.  Accordingly,  on  August  7,  1786,  an  ordi- 
nance for  the  regulation  of  Indian  affairs  was  passed.  After 
reasserting,  for  the  benefit  of  such  states  as  Georgia  and 
North  Carolina,  the  sole  and  exclusive  right  of  Congress 
under  the  Articles  of  Confederation  to  deal  with  the  Indian 
tribes,  two  districts  were  set  up  with  a  superintendent  for 
each.  The  Ohio  River  was  the  dividing  line.  The  superin- 
tendents, not  the  governors  of  any  states,  were  the  highest 
administrative  authorities  in  the  Indian  country.  They  were 
to  regulate  trade  and  travel,  enforce  the  law  relating  to 
whites  and  Indians,  report  rumored  hostilities,  and  handle 

24  H.  M.  Wagstaff,  ed..  Papers  of  John  Steel,  I,  21  note;  Louise  Irby  Trenholme,  The  Ratification 
of  the  Federal  Constitution  in  North  Carolina,  p.  58. 
35  State  Records,  XVIII.  599. 
»«  Burnett,  Letters,  VIII,  341. 
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the  Indians  as  their  personal  wards.  Under  this  ordinance 
James  White  became  the  first  superintendent  for  the  South- 
ern district.27 

Georgia  ignored  the  ordinance,  as  it  had  consistently 
ignored  Article  IX  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation,  and  on 
November  3,  1786,  signed  with  the  Creeks  the  Treaty  of 
Shoulderbone.  Again  only  a  small  body  of  Creeks,  pretend- 
ing to  speak  for  the  nation,  signed,  and  gave  up  the  Indian 
claims  to  all  lands  in  Georgia  east  of  the  Oconee  River.28 

On  the  frontier  conditions  were  serious.  Alexander  Mc- 
Gillivray,  who  had  refused  to  attend  the  conference  at 
Shoulderbone  as  he  had  the  earlier  one  at  Galphinton,  now 
repudiated  both  of  these  treaties  as  well  as  the  one  signed 
at  Augusta  in  1783.  Frequent  border  conflicts  led  to  com- 
plaints on  the  part  of  both  Georgia  and  the  Indians  and  gave 
promise  of  an  early  outbreak  of  a  general  war.  Several 
attempted  negotiations  fell  through  and  it  was  not  until 
September,  1789,  that  a  commission  composed  of  General 
Benjamin  Lincoln,  Colonel  David  Humphreys,  and  Cyrus 
Griffin  met  the  Creeks  at  Rock  Landing  on  the  Oconee 
River  in  Georgia.29  Due  to  the  absence  of  McGillivray,  this 
conference  proved  abortive.30 

Under  such  circumstances  President  Washington  planned 
to  get  McGillivray  and  other  Creek  chiefs  to  New  York. 
Colonel  Marinus  Willett  was  chosen  for  the  mission.  Benja- 
min Hawkins  had,  in  the  meantime,  taken  his  seat  in  the 
Senate  and  Washington  used  him  to  prepare  the  way  for 
a  cordial  reception  of  Willett  at  the  home  of  McGillivray.31 

The  Treaty  of  New  York  was  signed  on  August  7,  1790. 
Though  only  Secretary  Knox  signed  for  the  United  States 
Hawkins  served  him  in  an  advisory  capacity  during  the 
negotiations.  This  was  the  first  treaty  ever  signed  between 
the  United  States  and  the  Creeks.  It  seemed  to  presage  a 
new  era  in  Indian  relations,  but  Georgia  was  far  from  satis- 
fied and  McGillivray  continued  to  oppose  that  state  until 
his  death  in  1793. 

Follow' ng  his  election  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  States 
in  November,  1789,  the  Indian  activities  of  Colonel  Hawkins 
were  necessarily  subordinated  to  his  legislative  duties.  He 

27  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I.  14. 

28  Lucian  Lamar  Knight,  Georgia  and  Georgians,  I,  338. 

28  Frank  Landon  Humphreys,  Life  and  Times  of  David  Humphreys,  II,  3. 

30  Humphreys,  David  Humphreys,  II,  9-13. 

31  John  C.  Fitzpatrick,  ed..  The  Diaries  of  George  Washington,  IV,  90;  Washington  Letter  Books, 
Correspondence  with  the  War  Department,  I.  (Library  of  Congress.) 
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drew  the  full  term  of  six  years.  His  senatorial  career  while 
honorable  was  by  no  means  brilliant.  He  was  unreliable  as 
a  party  man  but  on  the  whole  seemed  more  liberal  than 
conservative.  He  was  considered  a  Federalist,  however,  and 
when  North  Carolina  became  increasingly  Republican  and 
the  radical  element  regained  its  lost  ascendency  a  reaction 
set  in  which  cost  him  his  senatorial  seat.  In  the  election  of 
1794  Timothy  Blood  worth,  ex-blacksmith  and  anti-Washing- 
ton leader,  was  chosen  to  succeed  him.32 

As  Hawkins's  senatorial  career  was  nearing  a  close  Presi- 
dent Washington  was  again  concerned  with  the  Indian 
situation  in  the  South.  Georgia  was  demanding  new  cessions 
of  Creek  lands.  Accordingly  in  June,  1795,  Washington 
nominated  Hawkins,  George  Clymer  of  Pennsylvanaia,  and 
General  Andrew  Pickens  of  South  Carolina  to  treat  with  the 
Creeks.33  When  the  negotiations  began  in  the  summer  of 
1796  at  Coleraine  on  the  St.  Mary's  River  Georgia  com- 
missioners were  also  present  and  anxious  to  clear  the  title 
to  much  land  in  the  state  then  in  dispute.  Georgia  still  main- 
tained that  the  cessions  made  at  Augusta,  Galphinton,  and 
Shoulderbone*  were  valid  and  that  the  state  was  not  bound 
by  the  restrictions  of  the  Treaty  of  New  York.  The  United 
States  commission  supported  the  contention  of  the  Creeks 
that  they  were  bound  only  by  the  agreement  at  New  York 
and  on  June  29,  1796,  signed  the  Treaty  of  Coleraine  con- 
firming the  New  York  treaty  and  making  practically  no 
concessions  to  the  demands  of  the  Georgians.34 

Benjamin  Hawkins  as  chairman  of  the  commission,  with 
a  storm  of  protest  behind  him,  left  Georgia  and  journeyed 
north  to  report  his  actions  to  the  President  of  the  United 
States,  who  informed  Congress  on  December  7  that  while 
Georgia's  desires  had  not  been  accomplished  the  treaty  was 
a  success  and  by  means  of  it  ".  .  .  the  general  peace  may 
be  more  effectually  preserved."35 

Georgia  remained  unreconciled  and  continued  to  protest, 
and  Hawkins  was  blamed  for  the  disagreeable  treaty.  This 
feeling  of  bitterness  in  the  state  was  not  conducive  to  the 
cordial  reception  of  the  chairman  of  the  commission  when 
it  fell  his  lot  to  return  as  agent  to  the  Creeks. 

On  November  6,  1792,  in  an  address  to  Congress,  President 

82  H.  M.  Wagstaff,  "Federalism  in  North  Carolina,"  James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  IX,  28. 

33  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  560. 

34  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  586-587,  609-610. 
3«  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  I,  30. 
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Washington  voiced  the  opinion  that  ".  .  .  the  employment 
of  qualified  persons  to  reside  among  them  [the  Indians]  as 
agents,  would  also  contribute  to  the  preservation  of  peace 
and  good  neighborhood."36  When  Tennessee  was  admitted 
as  a  state  in  1796  the  position  of  Superintendent  of  Indian 
Affairs  for  the  Southern  District,  which  had  been  created 
in  1786,  lapsed,  and  Hawkins  was  appointed  by  Washington 
as  Principal  Temporary  Agent  for  Indian  Affairs  South  of 
the  Ohio  River.37 

An  explanation  of  Hawkins's  appointment  was  written 
in  1812  by  an  ardent,  but  anonymous,  defender  of  the  agent 
with  clarity  and  apparent  intimate  knowledge. 

After  Col.  Hawkins  returned  to  the  seat  of  government  from  the  treaty 
of  Colerain  with  the  Creek  Indians,  he  represented  to  president  Wash- 
ington that  he  thought,  that  the  tribe  of  Indians  might  be  kept  at 
peace,  under  proper  management,  by  an  Agent  of  Indian  Affairs;  but 
that  a  great  sacrifice  must  be  made  by  a  man  of  talents,  who  ought 
to  fill  the  office  and  reside  constantly  among  the  Indians.  General 
Washington  replied,  'You  have  on  no  occasion  heretofore  refused  your 
services  when  necessarily  called  for  by  the  general  government,  I  wish 
you  to  sacrifice  a  few  years  of  your  life  in  making  the  experiment  which 
you  have  suggested,  and  try  the  effects  of  civilization  among  them.' 
This  proposition  left  Col.  Hawkins  no  room  for  a  retreat.  He  accepted 
the  appointment.  .  .  ,38 

During  the  winter  of  1796-1797  the  new  agent  made  a 
three-months  journey  through  the  lands  of  the  Cherokees 
and  the  Creeks  in  order  to  become  better  acquainted  with 
his  new  wards.  He  stopped  frequently  to  converse  with  those 
he  met,  half-breed  traders  and  Indians  alike.  He  was  depend- 
ent upon  these  people  for  shelter  and  refreshment,  for  in- 
formation and  guidance.  His  journal,  often  garrulous,  replete 
with  minute  detail,  is  a  valuable  source  of  information  about 
the  country  and  the  people  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.39 

Among  the  first  duties  assigned  to  Colonel  Hawkins  after 
his  appointment  to  take  the  direction  of  Indian  Affairs  in  the 
South  was  the  running  of  boundary  lines  between  Tennessee 
and  the  Cherokees  and  between  Georgia  and  the  Creeks 
agreeable  to  treaties.  In  Tennessee  he  encountered  much 
opposition  from  private  individuals  as  well  as  state  officials 

.     3  8  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  I.  19. 

a?  R.  S.  Cotterill.  "Federal  Indian  Management  in  the  South,  1789-1825,"  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Review,  XX,  335. 

3  8  Republican  and  Savannah  Evening  Ledger,  September  15,  1812. 

38  Fortunately  nine  manuscript  volumes  of  this  journal  have  been  preserved  in  the  library  of  the 
Georgia  Historical  Society  and  have  been  published  by  that  organization  under  the  title,  The  Letters 
of  Benjamin  Hawkins. 
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and  obstacles  were  p]aced  before  him  by  John  Sevier,  gover- 
nor of  the  state.  Hawkins  was  forced  to  leave  Tennessee 
before  the  surveys  were  completed  but  only  after  the  com- 
pletion of  the  line  in  conformity  to  treaties  seemed  assured. 
The  citizens  of  Tennessee  were  dissatisfied  with  his  work 
because  of  his  insistence  on  the  rights  of  the  Indians.  James 
Byers,  United  States  factor  at  Tellico,  on  November  14, 
1797,  wrote  to  Edward  Price,  who  held  the  same  position 
at  Coleraine,  that  two  Indians  had  recently  been  killed  by 
some  whites  who  had  been  removed  from  Cherokee  lands. 

...  to  manifest  their  disapprobation  of  the  justice  of  government  in 
forcing  them  from  their  plundered  possessions  -  The  immaculate 
government  of  Tennessee,  dissatisfied  with  the  line  established  by  the 
late  commissioners  have  had  it  again  run  by  a  holy  pack  of  insurgents- 
who  report  the  lines  imperfect-  and  Colo.  Hawkins  a  liar  -  a  set  of 
brutes  as  they  are,  to  endeavour  to  smurge  the  reputation  of  a  man, 
who  has  more  sense,  honor  and  honesty,  than  the  whole  state  of 
Tennessee  put  together.40 

After  leaving  Tennessee  Hawkins  supervised  the  running 
of  the  line  between  the  Creeks  and  Georgia  under  the  terms 
of  the  Treaty  of  Coleraine.  On  February  16,  1798,  he  re- 
ported to  Secretary  of  War  McHenry:  ".  .  .  I  am  happy 
in  being  able  to  assure  you  that  there  was  no  diversity  of 
opinion  among  us,  and  that  the  line  was  closed  in  perfect 
harmony."41 

He  next  served  as  a  member  of  the  commission  to  survey 
the  boundary  between  the  United  States  and  Spanish 
Florida  under  the  treaty  agreement  of  1795.  Andrew  Ellicott 
had  been  commissioned  as  the  surveyor  on  the  part  of  the 
United  States.  He  had  descended  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi 
rivers  to  New  Orleans  in  1796.  He  encountered  opposition 
from  Spanish  officials  but  eventually  ran  the  line  as  far  as 
Pensacola,  where  he  requested  Hawkins  to  meet  him  in 
April,  1799. 42  Months  were  lost  before  the  Spanish  officials, 
who  were  stirring  up  the  Indians  to  oppose  the  line,  would 
agree  to  complete  the  survey.  During  this  time  Hawkins 
handled  the  situation  in  such  a  way  as  to  elicit  from  Ellicott 
praise  for  "that  firmness,  caution,  and  candour,  for  which 
he  has  been  so  justly  esteemed."43    Finally,   after  other 

40  Indian  Office  files,  The  National  Archives,  Washington,  D.  C. 

41  The  Letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  p.  287. 

42  Andrew  Ellicott,  The  Journal  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  p.  199. 

4 3  Ellicott,  Journal  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  p.  209. 
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delays,  Ellicott's  party,  accompanied  by  Captain  Minor, 
the  Spanish  commissioner,  with  a  detachment  of  Spanish 
soldiers,  was  at  the  mouth  of  the  Flint  River  when,  on 
September  17,  it  was  threatened  by  a  band  of  hostile  Indians. 
The  next  day  the  surveying  party  retreated  to  Pensacola, 
leaving  only  Hawkins  to  quiet  the  Creeks,  and  the  line  was 
never  completed.44 

Ellicott  laid  the  whole  blame  for  the  failure  on  the  treach- 
ery of  the  Spanish  officials.45  Hawkins,  on  the  other  hand, 
placed  part  of  the  blame  on  Ellicott  because  of  his  inexcus- 
able delays: 

It  is  not  yet  explained  to  me  why  the  commissioners  made  a  halt  of 
three  months  on  the  Chattahoochee.  You  know  how  seriously  I 
pressed  them  not  to  remain  more  than  two,  and  that  in  that  case  they 
might  proceed  in  perfect  safety,  as  they  would  be  moving  in  the  season 
of  the  Boos-ke-tah,  when  all  the  discontented  would  be  attending  on 
the  ceremonies  of  the  annual  festival,  which  always  occurs  in  the 
month  of  August.  The  baggage  I  saw  at  Ko-en-cuh  was  great,  and 
I  was  surprised  to  see  Americans,  who  have  been  accustomed  to  travel 
through  the  woods,  encumber  themselves  with  such  unnecessary  and 
useless  baggage.  One  fact  I  will  relate.  The  flat  irons,  alone,  for  the 
commissioners  weigh  150  lbs  and  it  takes  four  horses  to  move  Mr. 
Ellicott's  washerwoman.46 

Though  the  Indian  disorder  was  encouraged  by  the  Span- 
iards and  probably  abetted  by  the  culpable  delay  of  the 
commissioners  themselves,  Hawkins,  as  agent,  was  responsi- 
ble for  the  punishment  of  the  perpetrators.  He  consistently 
took  the  view  that  most  of  the  Indians  would  abide  by  their 
obligations  and  that  all  should  not  be  condemned  for  the 
crimes  of  the  few.  As  soon  as  possible  the  chiefs  were  in- 
formed of  the  crime  and  satisfaction  was  demanded  of  them. 
On  November  4  Tustunnugee  Haujo  reported  to  Hawkins 
the  results  of  his  demands: 

I  am  ordered  ...  to  bring  you  this  stick,  It  is  the  way  of  the  red 
people  when  they  punish  any  people  to  do  it  with  sticks;  and  then  to 
send  them  to  those  interested  in  the  punishment  and  throughout  the 
land  to  proclaim  the  deed  done.47 

Upon  receipt  of  Hawkins's  demands  a  council  had  been 
called  at  Tookaubatchee  and  it  was  there  agreed  that  all 

**  Ellicott,  Journal  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  pp.  217-223. 
<s  Ellicott,  Journal  of  Andrew  Ellicott,  pp.  224-226. 

46  Caroline  Mays  Brevard,  A  History  of  Florida  from  the  Treaty  of  1763  to  Our  Own  Times,  I,  14. 
The  location  of  this  letter  is  not  given,  neither  is  the  date,  nor  the  person  to  whom  the  letter  is  written. 

47  Hawkins  Papers,  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta. 
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who  had  taken  part  in  the  insults  to  the  survey  party  should 
be  punished.  On  October  29  the  house  of  one  of  the  leaders 
was  surrounded. 

We  pulled  down  and  set  fire  to  his  house;  we  beat  him  with  sticks  until 
he  was  on  the  ground  as  a  dead  man,  we  cut  off  one  of  his  ears  with 
a  part  of  his  cheek  and  put  a  sharp  stick  up  his  fundament.48 

Thus  was  atonement  done.  Justice  was  executed  in  the 
Indian  manner  and  Benjamin  Hawkins  applauded  the  cruel 
execution  and  insisted  that  others  be  punished  likewise. 
When  asked  by  the  Indians  if  they  as  individuals  could  be 
held  responsible  for  such  deaths  under  tribal  laws,  he 
answered : 

If  the  sticks  are  used  by  the  Law  of  the  whole  nation  and  a  man  dies, 
it  is  the  law  that  killed  him,  it  is  the  nation  who  killed  him.  If  any 
one  complains  and  asks  for  satisfaction,  this  is  Your  answer.  Your  re- 
lation was  a  rogue  and  a  mischief  maker,  the  law  says  such  people  must 
have  the  sticks,  and  that  is  their  pay.  ...  It  is  the  pay  of  the 
nation.49 

Hawkins  was  not  a  cruel  man,  neither  was  he  crude.  No 
doubt  his  sensibilities  were  deeply  offended.  The  circum- 
stances back  of  the  attack  on  the  survey  party  inclined  him 
perhaps  to  sympathize  with  the  Indians.  Nevertheless,  he 
was  responsible  to  his  government  for  order  and  law  en- 
forcement in  a  wild  domain.  Where  the  justice  of  the  white 
man  did  not  prevail,  and  would  not  have  been  understood, 
he  could  subscribe  to  the  Indian  manner  of  punishment  if  it 
were  effective.  Where  civilization  has  come  in  contact  with 
primitive  peoples,  those  nations  have  been  most  successful 
in  managing  their  aboriginal  wards  which  did  not  too  quickly 
attempt  to  divorce  the  native  from  his  tribal  customs. 
Hawkins  was  unquestionably  a  successful  agent.  No  doubt 
his  success  was  in  large  measure  due  to  his  willingness  to 
compromise  with  the  Indians  where  there  were  incompatible 
differences  between  their  customs  and  those  of  the  white 
man. 

Benjamin  Hawkins  had  been  in  the  Indian  country  as 
Principal  Temporary  Agent  only  a  few  months  when  Presi- 
dent Washington  retired  from  office.  President  Adams,  as 
Vice-President   and   presiding   officer   of   the   Senate,    had 

*8  Hawkins  Papers. 

*B  Hawkins  to  Creeks  at  Coweta,  November  4,  1799.     Hawkins  Papers. 
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known  and  served  with  Hawkins  in  that  body.  He  was 
therefore  acquainted  with  Hawkins's  qualifications  for  the 
position  he  held  and  continued  him  in  office  as  a  matter  of 
course.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  his  removal  was 
ever  contemplated  by  Washington's  successor. 

•For  some  years  Hawkins  did  not  establish  a  permanent 
residence  but  spent  his  time  among  the  Indians,  in  their 
villages  and  at  army  posts  in  the  Indian  country.  During 
this  peripatetic  period  of  his  agency  he  was  often  at  the  Creek 
towns  of  Cussetuh,  Cowetuh,  and  Tookaubatchee;  but  he 
preferred  Fort  Wilkinson  on  the  Oconee  River  and  spent 
most  of  his  time  there. 

Though  Hawkins  had  served  with  Thomas  Jefferson  in 
Congress  and  had  corresponded  with  him  at  intervals  for 
more  than  fifteen  years,  he  had  no  assurance,  other  than  his 
belief  that  Jefferson  was  sympathetic  with  what  he  was  try- 
ing to  do,  that  he  would  be  continued  in  his  position  after 
March,  1801.  His  original  appointment  may  have  been  due 
to  his  Federalist  affiliations  but  his  continuation  in  office 
was  the  result  of  demonstrated  ability. 

When  his  commission  from  President  Jefferson  was  deliv- 
ered, Hawkins  had  a  new  title.  He  was  no  longer  Principal 
Temporary  Agent  but  Principal  Agent  on  a  permanent  basis. 
A  new  period  of  his  administration  of  Indian  affairs  began. 
He  felt  that  he  could  establish  a  permanent  location  for  his 
agency  and  build  a  home.  One  of  the  stipulations  of  the 
Treaty  of  Coleraine  was  that  the  Federal  government  might 
set  up  reservations  five  miles  square  on  the  rivers  in  the 
Creek  country  for  trading  purposes  or  military  posts.  Haw- 
kins selected  such  a  site  on  the  Flint  River  for  his  home. 
The  Agency  reservation  was  marked  out  on  both  sides  of 
the  river  in  what  are  now  Crawford  and  Taylor  counties  in 
Georgia.  Hawkins's  home  was  on  the  east  bank  and  on  the 
opposite  bank  was  located  Fort  Lawrence.50 

There  on  the  banks  of  the  Flint  the  duties  of  his  office  were 
administered  by  Colonel  Hawkins.  There  he  lived  among 
the  Indians  as  neighbor,  as  friend,  as  benefactor,  and  as 
representative  of  the  United  States.  He  was  often  spoken 
of  as  the  father  to  the  Creeks,  and  he  sometimes  fell  in  with 
this  idea  and  referred  to  them  as  his  sons  and  daughters.51 

Hawkins  was  a  born  dirt  farmer  with  his  roots  in  the  soil. 
On  the  agency  reservation  he  cultivated  a  large  plantation. 

60  Ruby  Felder  Ray  Thomas,  Historical  Spots  and  Places  of  Interest  in  Georgia,  pp.  44-45. 
5 I  The  Letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  p.  232. 
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It  was  well  stocked  with  horses  and  cattle  and  worked  with 
Negro  slaves,  some  of  whom  he  brought  with  him  from 
North  Carolina.  The  agency  was  manorial  in  extent,  and 
the  agent  was  a  benevolent  lord.52 

The  Flint  was  an  excellent  choice  of  location  for  the 
permanent  agency.  It  was  in  the  midst  of  the  country  of 
the  Lower  Creeks,  yet  was  accessible  to  Georgia  and  the 
white  settlements.  Fort  Hawkins  on  the  Ocmulgee,  built  in 
1806  as  a  factory  and  military  post  and  named  for  the  agent, 
was  only  a  day's  journey  to  the  east.  To  the  west  a  slightly 
longer  journey  would  carry  one  into  the  center  of  the  towns 
on  the  Chattahoochee,  and  across  the  Chattahoochee  lived 
the  Upper  Creeks.  Better  still,  it  was  possible  to  visit  most 
of  the  Lower  Creeks  by  water;  and  Hawkins  often  used  this 
mode  of  travel.  It  was  not  unusual  to  see  Indian  canoes  or 
dug-outs  pulled  up  on  the  banks  of  the  agency;  and  many 
hours  and  days  were  spent  by  Hawkins  in  company  with 
Indian  companions,  paddling  along  the  placid  waters  of  the 
Flint,  or  up  the  broader  Chattahoochee. 

The  Agent  evidently  loved  the  wild  beauty  of  his  adopted 
country.  His  letters  and  journals  are  filled  with  descriptions 
of  the  land.  Seldom  did  he  become  rhetorical;  and  yet,  when 
writing  of  the  country,  there  is  evident  an  underlying  satis- 
faction and  serenity.  He  was  often  discouraged  with  men  and, 
in  ill  health,  on  many  occasions  he  contemplated  resignation 
from  his  office;  but  he  never  indicated  a  desire  to  leave  the 
land.  The  Indians  were  his  first  thought;  agriculture  was 
his  recreation  and  hobby,  as  well  as  his  part-time  vocation. 
Thoroughly  convinced  that  the  future  of  the  Indian  lay  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  soil  rather  than  in  hunting,  he  was 
especially  interested  in  showing  them  what  their  lands  would 
produce  under  proper  tillage. 

Political  and  administrative  aptitudes  had  been  acquired 
by  Benjamin  Hawkins.  Agricultural  interests  were  natural 
with  him  and  his  early  life  was  spent  on  the  farm  among 
successful  farmers.  In  much  of  his  correspondence  with 
Washington,  Jefferson,  and  Madison  about  political  affairs 
he  also  discussed  crops,  weather  conditions,  and  insect  pests. 
He  was  interested  in  anything  that  grew. 

Hawkins  was  particularly  successful  in  the  culture  of 
grapes  and  strawberries.   On   October  28,    1793,   while  in 

52  See  further  Merritt  B.  Pound,  "Benjamin  Hawkins,  Indian  Agent,"  Georgia  Historical  Quarterly, 
XIII,  392-409. 
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Warrenton  during  a  recess  of  the  Senate,  he  wrote  Jefferson 
that  he  was  sending  him  thirteen  varieties  of  grapevines, 
mostly  European.  Each  vine  was  labeled  with  complete 
instructions  for  planting  and  care.  He  also  mentioned  sowing 
wheat,  clover,  and  timothy,  planting  apple  and  peach  trees, 
and  "preparing  a  large  nursery  to  stock  my  plantation  with 
all  the  varieties  within  my  reach."53 

From  his  arrival  in  the  Indian  country,  Hawkins  constant- 
ly encouraged  his  charges  to  substitute  the  plow  and  the  hoe 
for  the  weapons  of  the  trail  and  the  chase.  The  year  1797 
gave  him  little  opportunity  to  practice  agriculture  for  him- 
self. In  the  spring  of  1798,  however,  while  temporarily 
domiciled  at  Cowetuh  Tallahassee,  he  began  farming  oper- 
ations. On  March  8  of  that  year  he  wrote  Alexander  Corn- 
ells, one  of  his  assistants,  and  advised  him  to  plant  his  corn 
"the  next  full  moon;  it  will  be  a  good  time,  and  I  find  the 
Indians  all  plant  too  late;  we  are  beginning  to  plant  now; 
I  have  planted  peas,  cymblins,  cucumbers  and  garden 
stuff."54 

President  Jefferson  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  Decem- 
ber 8,  1801,  reported  that  Hawkins  had  introduced  sheep 
among  the  Creeks  and  that  these  Indians  were  also  raising 
horses,  cattle,  and  goats.  Agriculture,  he  reported,  was 
"slowly  progressive."  Among  the  improvements  credited 
to  Hawkins  were  the  settlement  of  the  Indians  in  villages 
in  new  ground,  the  fencing  of  fields,  and  the  use  of  fifty 
plows.  Hawkins  had  introduced  the  plow  and  had  instructed 
the  Indians  in  its  use  in  1797.  A  nursery  of  peach  trees 
among  the  Lower  Creeks  had  produced  5,000  trees  and 
another  had  recently  been  established  among  the  Upper 
Creeks.  Prior  to  the  establishment  of  these  nurseries,  Haw- 
k'ns  had  raised  peach  trees  and  distributed  them  at  his  own 
expense.  Short-staple  cotton  wras  being  grown  in  small 
quantities  and  some  had  been  marketed  in  Tennessee. 
Experiments  in  the  growing  of  sea  island  cotton  were  being 
carried  on  under  Hawkins's  supervision.  Flax,  rice,  wheat, 
barley,  rye,  and  oats  had  been  introduced.  "Apple  trees, 
grape  vines,  raspberries,  and  the  roots,  herbs,  and  vege- 
tables, usually  cultivated  in  good  gardens,  have  lately  been 
introduced,  and  they  all  thrive  well."55  Hawkins  also  had 
a  personal  patch  of  tobacco. 

M  Elizabeth  Gregory  McPherson,  "Unpublished  Letters  of  North  Carolinians  to  Jefferson,"  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review,  XII,  266-268. 
**  Letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  p.  299. 
«»  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  647. 
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Hawkins  recorded  in  his  journal  on  December  10,  1796, 
an  interesting  description  of  cotton  culture  among  the 
Creeks.  Though  he  had  been  in  Georgia  only  a  short  time 
and  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  had  had  any  experience  in 
growing  this  staple  elsewhere,  he  showed  no  hesitancy  in 
advising  the  proper  methods  of  cultivation.  One  can  well 
wonder  from  whence  came  the  knowledge  which  allowed 
him  to  speak  with  such  authority  and  assurance.56 

During  his  stay  in  Georgia  Hawkins  became  especially 
proficient  in  the  culture  of  the  strawberry.  With  the  utili- 
zation of  barnyard  manure  and  intensive  spading,  he  had 
greatly  increased  the  yield  of  the  native  plants.  His  fame  as 
a  horticulturalist  spread.57  He  was  also  proud,  and  justly 
so,  of  his  vineyards.  As  a  mark  of  particular  favor  and  respect 
he  often  sent  his  friends  cuttings  from  his  grape  vines. 

Frequent  public  references  were  made  to  the  advance  of 
the  Indians  during  Hawkins's  incumbency,  not  only  in 
agriculture  but  in  industry  as  well.  Several  of  Jefferson's 
messages  to  Congress  commented  upon  this  advance.  On 
October  27,  1807,  Jefferson  wrote:  "The  great  tribes  in  our 
Southwestern  quarter,  much  advanced  beyond  the  others  in 
agriculture  and  household  arts,  appear  tranquil,  and  identi- 
fying their  views  with  ours,  in  proportion  to  their  advance- 
ment."58 

Madison  also,  as  president,  made  similar  references  in 
some  of  his  messages  to  Congress,  and  favorable  editorial 
comment  in  the  Georgia  papers  was  not  lacking.  On  January 
24,   1806,  the  Georgia  Republican,  Savannah,  commented: 

Our  readers  are  no  strangers  to  the  enlightened  and  indefatigable  exer- 
tions of  Colonel  Hawkins  to  ameliorate  the  conditions  of  the  aborigines 
of  the  Country,  by  introducing  among  them  the  blessings  of  civili- 
zation.- The  success  with  which  these  efforts  have  been  attended  in 
the  short  period  of  ten  years  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  savage 
nations. 

In  the  summer  of  1808  the  report  spread  that  Hawkins 
had  been  driven  from  the  agency  by  the  Indians.59  Hawkins 
learned  of  this  report  and  as  evidence  that  he  was  at  home 
and  that  the  Indians  were  still  practicing  the  arts  of  civili- 
zation under  his  tutelage  he  wrote  on  August  5: 

'•  The  Letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  p.  30. 

67  Georgia  Journal  (Milledgeville),  August  26,  1812. 

«•  State  Papers,  Foreign  Relations,  I,  70. 

*•  Republican  and  Savannah  Evening  Ledger,  August  27,  1808. 
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The  plan  of  civilization  is  progressive.  We  are  clothing  and  feeding 
ourselves.  The  tin  ware  we  use;  the  hats,  shoes  and  boots,  and  the 
saddle  I  ride  on,  are  made  in  the  Agency;  and  all  the  leather  we  use 
or  want  is  tanned  at  the  Agency.  My  family  of  eighty  persons  are  all 
clothed  in  homespun.60 

Though  Colonel  Hawkins  was  unmarried  when  he  took 
up  his  abode  with  the  Indians  and  it  was  customary  for 
white  men  living  there  to  take  Indian  women  as  wives  or 
mistresses,  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  ever  did  so.  He  was 
critical  of  such  arrangements  only  when  the  white  men  mis- 
treated their  women  or  deserted  their  Indian  children,  but 
he  felt  that  for  the  United  States  Agent  to  take  an  Indian 
wife  would  lessen  his  influence  among  these  people. 

Within  a  few  months  after  his  arrival  the  mother-in-law 
of  his  assistant,  Timothy  Barnard,  came  to  him  and  offered 
him  one  of  her  daughters,  a  young  widow,  for  as  long  as 
Hawkins  wished  her.  His  reply  was: 

You  have  offered  me  your  daughter.  I  take  it  kind  of  you.  Your 
daughter  looks  well,  is  of  good  family.  .  .  .  You  know  I  am  principal 
Agent  of  the  four  nations.  I  do  not  yet  know  whether  I  shall  take  one 
of  my  red  women  for  a  bedfellow  or  not,  but  if  I  do,  if  it  is  for  a  single 
night,  and  she  has  a  child,  I  shall  expect  it  will  be  mine.  .  .  .61 

Hawkins,  by  his  own  admission,  was  willing  to  consider 
taking  the  young  widow ;  but  the  old  mother  would  not  agree 
that  the  wife  and  "children  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  father,  and  the  negotiations  ended  there."62 

This  incident  took  place  in  February,  1797.  In  November 
of  the  same  year,  while  Hawkins  was  at  Cussetuh  and  con- 
fined to  his  bed  "with  the  gout  or  rheumatism,"  the  Queen 
of  Tookaubatchee  came  to  his  bedside  and  offered  herself 
to  him.  "  I  shall  be  proud  of  you  if  you  will  take  me.  If  you 
take  a  young  girl  into  the  house  I  shall  not  like  it,  but  I  wont 
say  one  word;  maybe  I  can't  love  her,  but  I  wont  use  her 
ill. "  Though  the  young  queen  was  only  twenty-three,  plump, 
full  breasted  and  neat  in  appearance,  he  refused  her  pro- 
posal.63 

Most  of  the  white  men  among  the  Indians  had  no  associ- 
ation with  the  women  except  those  they  lived  with.  Hawkins 
visited  with  them,  treated  them  kindly,  and  occasionally 


80  Republican  and  Savannah  Evening  Ledger,  August  30,  1808. 

8 1  Letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  p.  83. 

82  Letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  p.  85. 
88  Letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  p.  255. 
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invited  them  to  dine  at  his  home.  He  had  no  high  opinion  of 
them  nevertheless. 

They  have  a  great  propensity  to  be  obscene  in  conversation,  and  they 
call  everything  by  its  name,  and  if  the  concurrent  testimony  of  the 
white  husbands  can  be  relied  on,  the  women  have  much  of  the  temper 
of  the  mule,  except  when  amorous,  an[d]  then  they  exhibit  all  the 
amiable  and  gentle  qualities  of  the  cat.64 

Though  Hawkins  could,  and  did,  perform  the  marriage 
ceremony  for  others  on  occasion,  there  was  no  one  in  the 
agency  to  perform  a  similar  service  for  him.  Conditions  in 
the  trans-Ocmulgee  region  were  not  unlike  those  of  the 
seventeenth-century  Virginia  frontier  when  the  circuit- 
riding  parson  on  occasion  preached  the  first  wife's  funeral, 
married  the  second  wife,  and  christened  the  baby  on  the 
same  day.  Hawkins  took  for  his  common  law  wife  a  woman 
named  Lavinia  Downs.  Just  who  she  was,  where  she  came 
from,  and  when  she  first  began  to  live  with  him  is  unknown, 
though  when  she  was  married  to  Hawkins  on  January  9, 
1812,  she  was  the  mother  of  his  six  children.65 

Lavinia  was  a  friend  of  Edward  Price's  family,  and  it  is 
likely  that  Hawkins  met  her  either  at  Coleraine  or  at  Fort 
Wilkinson.66  A  letter  from  Price  to  Hawkins,  written  prob- 
ably in  December,  1798,  seems  to  indicate  that  she  had  lived 
with  Hawkins  before  that  time.  "  Lavinia  is  with  us  [,] 
sleeps  alone  and  says  she  cant  help  feeling  her  solitary  situ- 
ation these  cold  nights."67 

In  1812  Hawkins's  chronic  ill-health  led  him  to  fear  that 
he  would  not  long  survive.  Accordingly  he  was  married  and 
his  will  distributing  his  estate  among  six  children,  a  wife, 
and  a  nephew,  was  drawn  up  on  the  same  day.68  Though 
the  marriage  ceremony  was  long  past  due,  there  is  every 
evidence  that  he  was  a  kind  faithful  husband  and  an  affec- 
tionate father.  The  absence  of  a  publicly  spoken  and  legally 

64  Letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  p.  256. 

65  Lewis  Lawshe  &  Others  vs  Francis  Bacon  &  Wife.  Suit  in  the  Crawford  County  Superior  Court, 
1834.     Papers  in  Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta. 

6  6  Edward  Price  was  in  charge  of  the  first  United  States  trading  post,  or  "Factory, "  established  in 
Creek  country.  He  was  first  located  at  Coleraine  but  was  later  transferred  to  Fort  Wilkinson  on  the 
Oconee  River. 

67  Indian  Office  files,  Letter  Book  Fort  Coleraine  and  Fort  Hawkins  1795-1812,  p.  176.  The  National 
Archives,  Washington,  D.  C.  Letter  not  dated  but  the  one  following  it  in  the  Letter  Book  is  dated 
December  14,  1798.  Hawkins  had  written  Price  on  October  23,  1797,  asking  that  Price  send  him  some 
woman  to  superintend  his  household,  as  "a  long  continuance  of  the  fatigue  I  daily  experience  would 
be  more  than  I  can  bare  [sic],  "  The  letter  was  delivered  by  a  man  named  Downs  who  was  temporarily 
in  the  employ  of  Hawkins.  It  is  possible  that  Price  carried  out  the  agent's  request  by  sending  him 
a  kinswoman  of  his  messenger.  MS.  letter,  Indian  Office  files,  The  National  Archives,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

68  Hawkins's  will  filed  for  probate  in  the  Jones  County  courthouse.  A  copy  is  in  the  Georgia  Depart- 
ment of  Archives  and  History,  Atlanta. 
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recorded  vow  did  not  lessen  his  feeling  of  obligation  and 
responsibility  toward  his  wife  and  children. 

Hawkins  spent  much  of  his  time  in  removing  from  Indian 
lands  white  men  who  had  come  there,  without  proper 
authority,  to  take  advantage  of  the  Indians.  His  hospitality, 
however,  was  well  known;  and  the  legitimate  traveller  was 
accorded  a  cordial  welcome.  Visitors  were  frequently  enter- 
tained and  transients  of  any  race  were  assured  a  cordial 
recept'on  and  excellent  tare  in  abundance.  Traders,  Indian 
department  officials,  and  army  officers  were  so  frequently 
at  the  agency  as  to  cause  little  comment.  The  French  General 
Moreau  spent  some  time  there  in  the  spring  of  1808,  and 
when  he  left  was  escorted  through  the  nation  toward  Charles- 
ton by  the  agent  himself.69 

There  is  nothing  in  Hawkins's  correspondence  to  indicate 
his  religious  philosophy.  He  certainly  did  not  think  of  him- 
self as  a  missionary  to  the  Indians.  He  often  cooperated  with 
certain  Quaker  societies  which  were  interested  in  Indian 
education;  but,  whatever  his  religious  views,  he  did  not 
attempt  to  force  them  upon  the  Creeks.  He  was  to  them 
teacher,  friend,  lawgiver,  even  judge — but  never  priest. 
The  nearest  approach  to  a  religious  creed  that  his  corres- 
pondence reveals  is  contained  in  a  letter  to  James  Madison 
on  July  11,  1803.  It  reads  as  follows: 

Tell  Mrs.  Madison  we  are  all  Quakers  in  the  Indian  Agency  and  there 
is  little  or  no  difference  now  between  our  annual  meetings  and  the 
annual  meetings  of  our  white  brethren,  we  are  full  as  silent,  as  grave, 
and  circumspect  here  as  in  Philadelphia.  We  are  under  the  guidance 
of  reason,  and  they  under  the  light  of  the  gospel,  in  pursuit  of  the 
same  object.  ...  If  our  doctrine  of  hereafter  is  unformed  in  the  opin- 
ion of  our  white  friends,  we  will  exchange  our  guide  for  their  light  and 
subscribe  to  whatever  they  recommend  provided  they  will  assist  us 
here,  to  preserve  the  birthright  portion  of  the  planet  we  inhabit.  To 
this  end  the  little  that  we  require  is,  that  the  followers  of  the  meek 
and  humble  Jesus  will  believe  we  are  their  neighbours,  and  treat  us 
accordingly.70 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  much  of  the  life  of  Hawkins  was 
spent  out  of  doors,  on  the  farm  and  on  the  trail,  he  was  never 
in  robust  health  but  for  many  years  suffered  from  gout  or 
rheumatism.  Agriculture,  rheumatism,  and  the  formal  rou- 
tine of  Indian  administration  left  little  leisure  at  his  dis- 


•9  Republican  and  Savannah  Evening  Ledger,  April  26,  1808. 
70  Madi6on  Papers,  XXV,  93  (Library  of  Congress). 
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posal.  He  spent  many  hours,  nevertheless,  studying  the 
Indian  language  and  customs  and  was  the  author  of  A 
Sketch  of  the  Creek  Country  1798-1799,  a  work  of  no  little 
importance. 

Life  among  the  Indians  was  a  serious  affair;  and,  in  order 
to  retain  the  respect  of  these  people,  Hawkins  was  ever  on 
his  dignity  with  them.  Other  than  agriculture,  reading  and 
study,  and  the  improvement  of  the  plantation,  the  pleasures 
of  the  agent  are  not  recorded.  Living  in  a  sportsman's  para- 
dise, there  is  nothing  to  indicate  that  he  ever  fired  a  gun  or 
baited  a  hook.  It  may  be  that  Hawkins  got  his  pleasures 
from  the  contemplation  of  nature  and  the  realization  of  a 
life  of  service  to  his  fellow  man.  Most  of  his  extant  letters 
are  official  or  semi-official,  and  they  are  uniformly  serious 
and  dignified  in  tone.  The  little  of  his  personal  correspond- 
ence which  has  been  preserved  reveals  a  glimpse  of  a  sense 
of  humor  and  a  warm  personality.  Occasionally  these  per- 
sonal letters  are  both  garrulous  and  facetious,  especially 
when  written  to  old  friends  back  in  North  Carolina. 

Benjamin  Hawkins  was  no  recluse.  He  loved  people  and 
greatly  enjoyed  the  companionship  of  his  social  and  intel- 
lectual equals.  He  must  often  have  suffered  from  severe 
attacks  of  nostalgia,  and  it  is  difficult  to  explain  his  resig- 
nation to  a  life  among  the  half-civilized  Indians  and  half- 
breeds  except  on  the  basis  of  his  realization  of  the  worth- 
whileness  of  his  life  work.  He  was  not  a  sectarian  missionary, 
nor  even  a  missionary  of  religion  in  the  broader  sense.  There 
is  little  evidence  that  he  was  ever  conscious  of  any  self- 
sacrifice,  but  he  might  be  aptly  described  as  a  missionary  of 
civilization,  though  he  probably  could  not  have  identified 
himself  under  such  a  title. 

[To  be  concluded] 


W.  W.  HOLDEN  AND  THE 
NORTH  CAROLINA  STANDARD,  1843-1848 

A  STUDY  IN  POLITICAL  JOURNALISM 
Edgar  Estes  Folk 

When  William  W.  Holden  died  in  1892,  North  Carolinians 
remembered  him  in  terms  of  superlatives  and  primacies. 
He  had  been  one  of  the  most  prominent  men  in  the  state  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  "one  of  the  foremost  men  in  intel- 
lectual power  and  daring  that  were  ever  born  here."1  For 
nearly  twenty-five  years  he  had  edited  the  North  Carolina 
Standard  at  Raleigh,  making  it  the  most  widely  read  of 
North  Carolina  papers  and  himself  the  state's  leading 
political  strategist  and  its  most  influential  editor,  with  his 
boast  undisputed  that  he  could  "kill  or  make  alive"  poli- 
tically.2 He  had  been  the  center  of  the  bitterest  political 
convention  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  one  of  the  most  dis- 
turbing peace  movements  in  the  Confederacy.  He  had  been 
the  first  provisional  governor  appointed  by  President 
Johnson.  Later  he  had  been  elected  governor,  and  had  been 
the  first  governor  in  the  United  States  to  be  impeached  and 
convicted.  So  astute  a  writer  as  Walter  Hines  Page  said  of 
him,  "Whatever  people  in  the  future  may  think  of  him,  one 
thing  is  certain — they  will  think  of  him."3 

In  view  of  these  facts,  it  may  seem  somewhat  strange  that 
a  biography  of  Holden  has  not  been  written,  even  when  one 
considers  how  he  limited  his  activities  strictly  to  North 
Carolina  with  no  care  for  national  reputation.  A  partial 
explanation  is  to  be  found  in  the  hatreds  which  his  later 
career  provoked,  after  class  antipathies  had  been  stirred  by 
the  ripening  of  ambition  for  public  office  for  himself,  and 
after  the  abnormal  conditions  of  war  followed  by  those  of 
reconstruction  had  magnified  antagonisms.  These  forces 
ground  him  for  a  decade,  finally  casting  him  aside,  a  broken 
man  at  the  age  of  fifty-two.  They  virtually  obscured  the 
picture  of  the  once  popular  and  powerful  editor,  and  left 
a  caricature  of  one  who  was  a  traitor  to  his  own  state,  a 

J  Walter  Hines  Page  in  the  Raleigh  State  Chronicle,  Sept.  15,  1883. 

2  North  Carolina  Standard,  April  13,  1859.     (Hereafter  this  paper  will  be  referred  to  simply  as  the 
Standard.) 

3  State  Chronicle,  Sept.  15,  1883. 
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"grotesque  demagogue"4  fraternizing  with  carpetbag  ene- 
mies of  his  people.  The  few  brief  sketches  of  his  life,  the 
various  accounts  of  reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  and 
general  state  histories  have  emphasized  the  impeachment 
trial  and  events  leading  up  to  it  with  only  cursory  reference 
to  the  earlier  years,  which,  while  not  so  spectacular,  probably 
affected  the  state's  history  more  vitally,  represent  more  truly 
and  creditably  the  man  he  was,  and  possibly  offer  clues  to 
an  understanding  of  the  later  chapter  of  his  life.  In  the  more 
than  two  score  years  that  have  elapsed  since  his  death,  and 
the  three  score  since  his  public  indictment,  enough  of  the 
bitterness  attending  his  later  career  should  have  been  sub- 
dued so  that  men  may  see  him  without  their  former  bias, 
and  may  judge  him  with  factual  perspective. 

As  a  political  journalist,  living  in  a  period  when  the  terms 
journalism  and  politics  were  closely  akin,  even  if  not  virtu- 
ally synonymous,  Holden  wielded  a  power  which  "has  never 
been  surpassed  in  the  state."5  This  essay  will  attempt  to 
give  some  account  of  his  rise  to  power  in  the  five  years  after 
1843  when  he  became  editor  of  the  North  Carolina  Standard, 
the  official  Democratic  organ.  It  will  try  to  examine  evi- 
dences of  his  equipment  as  editor,  his  standards  of  journal- 
ism, and  his  editorial  and  business  policies  which  contributed 
to  bring  the  Standard  in  time  the  largest  circulation  in  ante- 
bellum North  Carolina;  to  give  some  idea  of  the  growth  of 
the  unusual  influence  he  came  to  possess;  and,  incidentally, 
to  present  information  on  a  little  known  chapter  in  American 
journalism. 

The  story  of  Holden  until  he  gave  up  his  editorship  at  the 
age  of  forty-seven  is  a  romantic  narrative  of  a  man  who, 
driven  by  a  goading  discontent,  overcame  an  "unpretend- 
ing"6 origin,  and  an  "inheritance  of  ignorance  and  pover- 
ty"7 to  achieve  the  position  of  foremost  journalist  of  his 
day.  He  was  born  "in  obscurity,"8  to  use  his  own  phrase, 
in  a  log  cabin  near  Hillsboro,  November,  1818.  In  later  years 
Holden  was  never  loath  to  speak  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
birth,  and  after  he  had  attained  prominence  he  manifested 
pride  in  the  fact  that  he  had  demonstrated  his  ability  to 


4  This  epithet  is  applied  to  him  in  a  review  in  The  New  York  Times  Book  Review,  March  13,  1938, 
of  The  Story  of  Reconstruction,  by  Robert  Selph  Henry.  This  book,  as  far  as  Holden  is  concerned,  is 
merely  a  rehash  of  accounts  in  older  books,  and  illustrates  the  need  for  an  impartial  biography  of 
Holden. 

s  W.  K.  Boyd,  History  of  North  Carolina,  II,  397. 

6  Standard,  Oct.  20,  1858. 

7  Standard,  Oct.  20,  1858. 
»  Standard,  Feb.  5,  1862. 
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overcome  such  handicaps.  More  than  once  he  expressed 
contempt  for  those  persons  who  spoke  slightingly  of  his 
birth,  and  "who  would  'punish'  me  on  account  of  my  origin, 
and  because  I  had  the  energy  and  the  ambition  to  struggle 
upwards  in  life,  who,  if  they  had  been  born  in  the  same  condi- 
tions in  which  I  was,  would  have  been  there  yet."9 

Of  formal  education  he  had  little  more  than  a  year  or  two 
in  an  "  old-field ' '  school .  At  the  age  of  ten  he  became  a  printer's 
apprentice  in  the  office  of  the  Hillsborough10  Recorder  under 
Dennis  Heartt,  a  mild-mannered  Whig  whom  the  oddity  of 
fate  gave  the  task  of  training  the  chief  personal  instrument 
in  the  overthrow  of  the  Whig  party  in  North  Carolina  and 
the  most  robust  party  editor  the  state  was  to  know.  Young 
Holden  remained  under  Heartt  about  six  years;  then,  as  he 
grew  older,  he  became  more  and  more  restless  in  his  position 
as  printer  in  the  quiet  little  town.  He  was  "poor  and  un- 
known and  very  ambitious,"11  and  he  felt  "the  restless 
longings  after  fame  which  canker  and  corrode."12  At  the 
age  of  sixteen  Holden  left  Hillsboro  and  walked  the  thirty 
miles  to  Milton,  where  he  found  employment  on  the  Spec- 
tator.  Shortly  he  went  to  Danville,  only  to  return  soon  to 
Hillsboro  where  he  again  entered  the  Recorder  office.  After 
a  few  months  he  again  withdrew,  this  time  to  clerk  in  a  store 
in  the  town  and  to  have  more  time  for  reading  and  for  giving 
himself  the  education  denied  him  by  fate. 

Finally  the  youth  decided  to  go  to  Raleigh.  He  left  Hills- 
boro in  the  fall  of  1836  with  seven  silver  dollars  in  his  pocket, 
but  with  the  prospect  of  a  job  as  printer  on  the  Raleigh  Star, 
one  of  the  three  papers  published  in  the  capital,  where  origin 
of  much  political  news  furnished  occasion  for  this  unusual 
number  of  journals  in  a  town  which  had  only  about  one 
thousand  white  inhabitants.  The  other  papers  were  the 
Register,  Whig  like  the  Star,  and  the  Standard,  the  Demo- 
cratic organ.  Of  the  three  papers,  the  Register  had  the  great- 
est prestige,  being  regarded  as  the  principal  mouthpiece  of 
the  Whig  party  in  the  state.  It  had  been  founded  in  1799  by 
Joseph  Gales,  who  was  also  interested  in  the  National 
Intelligencer  and  aided  in  making  his  son,  Joseph  Gales,  Jr., 
and  his  son-in-law,  W.  W.  Seaton,  editors  of  the  Washington 
paper.  The  Star,  founded  in  1808,  had  recently  come  into 

»  Standard,  Oct.  20,  1858. 

10  This  paper  retained  this  spelling  throughout  the  years  covered  by  this  study. 

1 1  Memoirs  of  W.  W.  Holden,  p.  95.     (Hereafter  this  book  will  be  referred  to  as  Memoirs.) 

1 2  Register,  April  15,  1842.  This  phrase  is  taken  from  an  encomium  which  Holden  wrote  on  Henry 
Clay,  whose  struggles  against  adversities  obviously  inspired  the  young  North  Carolinian. 
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the  hands  of  Thomas  J.  Lemay;  the  paper  never  spoke  with 
the  vigor  and  authority  of  its  other  Whig  contemporary.  The 
Standard,  the  baby  of  the  trio,  having  been  begun  in  1834 
by  Philo  White,  was  now  edited  by  Thomas  Loring,  a  timid 
party  editor,  between  whom  and  members  of  the  Democratic 
party  Holden  was  to  witness  an  increasingly  bitter  fight 
as  Loring  began  to  show  both  an  apostate  interest  in  certain 
Whig  doctrines,  and  a  growing  distaste  for  the  rough  and 
tumble  fighting  some  Democrats  thought  the  times  de- 
manded. 

The  "poor  and  unknown  and  very  ambitious"  Holden 
threw  himself  into  the  pursuit  of  fame.  He  worked  hard  on 
the  Star  as  typesetter  at  $8  a  week,  with  hours  from  "sun 
to  sun  in  the  summer  time,  and  from  sun  up  till  nine  o'clock 
in  the  winter."13  But  his  energy  was  not  exhausted  by  the 
long  hours,  nor  his  ambition  satisfied  with  setting  type  for, 
and  frequently  contributing  articles  to  another's  paper. 
After  several  years,  he  was  influenced  by  Lemay  to  try  to 
borrow  money  to  buy  an  interest  in  the  paper.14  When  this 
attempt  failed,  he  studied  law  at  night,  and  in  1841  received 
his  license  to  practice.  He  left  the  Star,  opened  a  law  office 
in  Raleigh,  and  married  Miss  Anne  Young,  of  a  socially 
prominent  and  well-to-do  family.15  He  took  part  in  the 
public  life  of  the  city  and  in  the  affairs  of  his  party,  even 
attending  the  1842  state  Whig  convention  as  a  delegate 
from  Wake  County.  All  in  all,  he  appeared  to  be  a  fortunate 
young  lawyer  who  was  advancing  professionally,  publicly, 
socially,  and  politically,  and  who  was  gradually  becoming 
a  part  of  the  aristocratic  Whig  element  which  dominated 
society  as  well  as  politics  in  Raleigh.16 

Then,  without  warning,  Raleigh  and  the  state  were  fur- 
nished with  the  first  of  the  many  surprises  and  shocks  which 
make  Holden's  biography  interesting.  The  Standard  for  May 
31,  1843,  announced  that  Holden  had  bought  that  paper 
from  Loring,  and,  beginning  with  the  next  issue,  would  be- 
come its  editor  and  the  chief  spokesman  for  the  Democratic 
party.  The  story  generally  has  been  accepted  that  Holden's 
conversion  to  Democratic  principles  was  sudden  and  inspired 

*3  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  May  25,  1887.    Letter  of  Holden  to  the  editor. 

14  Holden  wrote  William  A.  Graham  at  Hillsboro  requesting  the  loan.  It  would  be  interesting. 
though  futile  enough,  to  speculate  on  what  the  future  history  of  politics  in  North  Carolina  might  have 
been  if  Graham  could  have  accommodated  Holden,  making  the  young  man  a  full-fledged  Whig  editor, 
and  probably  precluding  the  possibility  of  his  becoming  a  Democratic  editor  later. 

16  She  was  the  niece  of  William  Peace,  for  whom  Peace  College  is  named.  He  lived  with  the  couple 
after  their  marriage. 

i«  Standard,  Sept.  30,  1857. 
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by  the  opportunity  of  the  editorship,  which  was  offered  him 
after  James  B.  Shepard  had  induced  a  caucus  of  hesitant 
Democrats  to  agree  upon  Holden  to  take  over  the  paper. 
The  story  goes  on  to  say  that  Shepard  invited  Holden  for 
a  night  stroll  near  the  site  of  the  later  Federal  Cemetery, 
and  in  the  progress  of  the  walk  persuaded  him  to  switch 
party  allegiance  and  to  assume  direction  of  the  Standard.11 
William  K.  Boyd,  in  one  of  the  fullest  accounts  of  Holden 
yet  written,  says  that  "a  satisfactory  explanation  of  Holden's 
change  of  political  affiliations  has  never  been  made  by  friend 
or  enemy."18 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  a  study  of  the  personality  of  Holden 
shows  that  by  nature  he  was  out  of  harmony  with  the  in- 
creasing aristocratic  tendencies  of  the  Whig  party  in  North 
Carolina,  and  that  it  was  principally  the  accident  of  having 
worked  in  two  Whig  offices  that  allied  him  with  that  party 
in  politics,  while  in  personal  philosophy  he  was  widely  at 
variance.  For  one  thing,  Holden  was  broadly  democratic, 
his  early  environment  and  experiences  having  given  him  a 
sympathy  for  the  common  man  and  a  repugnance  for  such 
an  attitude  as  he  observed  on  the  part  of  the  Whigs.19  It 
appears  reasonably  certain  that  his  conversion  from  Whig 
to  Democrat  was  not  accomplished  in  the  period  of  a  night 
stroll,  and  that  Shepard  would  not  have  proposed  his  name 
at  the  meeting  of  Democratic  leaders  unless  he  were  aware 
that  Holden  had  been  undergoing  a  change  in  his  political 
thinking.20  There  is  no  evidence  to  doubt  Holden's  own 
statement  that  some  months  before  the  offer  of  the  Standard 
was  made  he  had  deliberately  reviewed  the  philosophies  of 
the  two  parties  and  had  come  to  a  realization,  "well  known 
to  his  immediate  personal  friends,  though  he  took  no  part 
in  political  affairs,  that  he  was  out  and  out  with  the  Demo- 
cratic Party."21  Always  a  strong  state's  rights  advocate, 
Holden  apparently  felt  that  the  Whigs  of  North  Carolina 
changed  on  this  question.  In  1836,  he  thought,  they  were 
"ultra  on  the  question  of  Southern  rights,"22  and  effected 

17  Amone  writers  who  tell  this  story  is  S.  A.  Ashe  in  his  sketch  of  Holden  in  Biographical  History 
of  North  Carolina,  III.  p.  186.  Despite  the  popularity  of  the  story,  no  basis  for  it  can  be  found  and 
evidence  points  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is  essentially  untrue. 

18  W.  K.  Boyd,  "William  W.  Holden,"  An  Annual  Publication  of  Historical  Papers  of  Trinity  College, 
Series  III,  1899. 

19  In  1841  Holden  attended  an  anniversary  banquet  of  the  Mechanics'  association  and  proposed 
a  toast  which  prognosticated  developments  of  two  decades  in  the  future:  "The  Mechanics — When 
they  shall  speak  throughout  the  Union  as  they  ought  to  speak,  aristocracy  and  the  unjust  distinction 
it  engenders,  will  sink  beneath  the  level  of  contempt  and  indignation."  The  Rasp  (Rale'gh).  July  17, 
1841. 

20  There  is  no  evidence  to  connect  Holden  with  the  Whig  party  after  the  convention  in  April.  1842. 
2i  Standard,  June  28,  1854. 

22  Standard,  April  2,  1851. 
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the  election  of  the  governor  that  year  "mainly  by  denunci- 
ations of  the  Abolitionists,  and  by  their  opposition  to  a 
National  Bank  and  a  high  Tariff."23  A  few  years  later  the 
democratic  party  appeared  to  him  safer  on  these  issues  than 
the  Whig.  "The  truth  is, "  Holden  said,"  ...  we  never 
were  a  party  man  until  we  took  charge  of  the  Standard.  "24 

On  the  surface,  there  appeared  little  reason  why  Holden 
should  change  parties  for  the  ulterior  motive  of  obtaining 
such  a  paper  as  the  Standard:  he  was  going  from  the  domi- 
nant to  the  subordinate  party  in  the  state  at  a  time  when  it 
seemed  that  the  positions  could  not  be  reversed;  he  would 
have  to  go  into  debt  $2,000  to  buy  a  paper  which  was  not 
a  financial  success.  With  little  advertising  patronage,  a 
rapidly  decreasingly  circulation  list  of  only  800  in  1843, 25 
and  with  about  $12,000  in  unpaid  subscriptions  on  its  books, 
the  Standard  appeared  on  the  brink  of  bankruptcy.  In  spite 
of  these  frowning  facts,  Holden  borrowed  the  necessary 
money  on  the  endorsement  of  William  Peace,  and  closed  the 
deal  with  Loring.  At  once  he  gave  up  his  law  office,  and  for 
the  next  twenty-three  years  devoted  his  unusual  energies  to 
journalism — and  politics. 

For  the  Standard's  subscribers,  Loring  summed  up  some 
qualifications  of  Holden:  "He  has  the  important  advantage 
of  being  a  practical  printer,  and  is  in  every  other  way  well 
qualified  to  fill  the  station  he  has  assumed.  He  is  a  young 
man  of  great  moral  worth.  .  .  .  "26  A  meager  list  of  quali- 
ties, indeed,  this  is.  No  wonder  Democrats  wondered  what 
kind  of  bargain  they  were  getting  in  trading  a  prominent 
though  unsatisfactory  editor  for  an  unknown  young  printer 
of  "moral  worth."  It  happened,  however,  that  the  equip- 
ment of  Holden  for  editing  a  party  paper  w^as  far  larger  than 
surprised  Democrats27  and  jeering  Whigs28  realized.  The 
young  editor  brought  to  his  position  not  only  those  qualities 
required  to  reanimate  the  ailing  Standard,  but  also  the  attri- 
butes to  make  him  an  important  agent  in  reinvigorating  the 
Democratic  party,  leading  it  by  audacious  methods  out  of 

2  3  Standard,  April  2,  1851. 
2  4  Standard,  August  9,  1843. 

26  The  year  before  the  circulation  was  2,000.  Standard,  Jan.  10.  1842.  Loring  in  these  months  was 
constantly  complaining  of  the  lack  of  public  support  and  of  failure  to  pay  for  subscriptions. 

26  Standard,  May  31,  1843. 

27  A  series  of  letters  to  the  Register,  beginning  June  20,  1843,  from  "A  Republican  Democrat," 
speak  of  the  party's  surprise. 

28  Whig  papers  generally  used  either  derisive  or  merely  condescending  tones  in  noticing  the  Stand- 
ard's change  of  editorship.  They  little  suspected  what  a  tactician,  what  a  strategist  they  were  swap- 
ping to  the  enemy  for  the  ineffectual  Loring,  who  formally  joined  the  Whig  party  the  following  year. 
At  this  time  the  Southern  Citizen  of  Asheboro,  June  2G,  1844,  asked:  "Brother  Whig:  Don't  you  think 
we've  made  an  admirably  good  swap — Mr.  Holden  for  Mr.  Loring?"  Time  brought  the  answer. 
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its  defeatist  attitude  and  giving  it  the  expectancy  of  success. 

Holden's  equipment  for  his  task  included  such  important 
tools  as  enthusiasm  for  his  work,  respect  for  the  editorial 
profession,  aggressiveness,  good  business  acumen,  a  com- 
parative'y  wide  background  of  reading,29  a  forcible  style, 
the  ability  to  persuade  and  to  receive  attention,  a  knowledge 
of  human  nature  based  on  understanding  of  the  common 
man,  aptitude  in  catching  currents  of  thoughts,  and  a  ready 
grasp  of  situations  which  often  let  him  arrive  at  an  under- 
standing of  conditions  while  others  still  were  floundering  in 
vagueness  and  dubiety.  All  these  were  important  instru- 
ments in  building  the  editorial  career  he  sought  for  himself; 
some  of  them  were  possessed  in  varying  degrees  by  other 
editors  in  the  state,  but  no  one  of  his  contemporaries  enjoyed 
all  of  them  to  the  extent  that  Holden  did. 

In  June,  1843,  however,  so  little  was  known  of  Holden  that 
the  announcement  of  his  entrance  into  the  editorial  ranks 
created  less  commotion  than  many  minor  moves  he  was  to 
make  later.  Most  editors,  including  Lemay  and  Edward  J. 
Hale  of  the  Fayetteville  Observer,  with  whom  Holden  was  to 
break  more  journalistic  lances  possibly  than  with  any  other 
editor,  did  not  make  comment  at  the  time,  waiting  until 
they  saw  at  least  one  of  his  issues.  Heartt  was  surprised  and 
a  little  hurt  by  the  action  of  his  former  apprentice.30  The 
Greensborough  Patriot  thought  the  Whigs  had  got  the  best 
of  the  bargain.31  The  Mecklenburg  Jeffersonian  thought 
Holden's  opening  address  showed  the  Standard  would  be 
"edited  with  decided  ability."32  The  Register  set  the  Whig 
tone  in  trying  to  treat  the  matter  lightly,  and  threatened  to 
print  one  of  the  eulogies  on  Clay  which  Holden  had  con- 
tributed to  that  paper  under  a  nom  de  plume.33 

Holden  characteristically  seized  upon  this  latter  in  his 
first  issue  of  June  7,  and  gave  premonitory  indications  of  the 
type  of  warfare  he  intended  to  wage.  He  thought  the  Register 
would  have  done  better  to  attack  the  soundness  of  principles 
in  his  salutatory  than  to  indulge  in  personalities.  Yet  he 
promised  to  return  all  abusive  language  "with  compound 
interest, "  and  "we  warn  those  who  have  avowed  a  determi- 


29  Holden  was,  as  he  tells  us,  "a  close,  hard  student  of  books."  Memoirs,  p.  94.  In  Hillsboro,  es- 
pecially in  that  year  just  before  coming  to  Raleigh,  he  had  begun  laying  a  foundation  for  "that  broad 
culture  which  ranks  him  among  the  best  literary  men  the  State  has  produced."  Boyd,  "William  W. 
Holden." 

3  0  Hillsborough  Recorder,  June  8,  1843. 

31  Greensborough  Patriot,  July  8,  1843. 

32  Mecklenburg  Jeffersonian,  June  6,  1843. 
38  Register,  June  2,  1843. 
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nation  to  put  us  down,  that  victory  is  not  always  for  the 
aristocratic  and  the  wealthy,  and  that  we  shall  be  found, 
on  all  occasions,  battling  for  correct  principles  where  blows 
fall  heaviest  and  thickest."34  He  gave  the  Register  full  per- 
mission to  re-print  the  eulogy  on  Clay,  "but  we  leave  it  with 
the  Editorial  fraternity  throughout  North  Carolina  to  say, 
whether  the  Editor  of  the  Register,  in  disclosing  the  names 
of  private  correspondents,  for  party  purposes,  or  for  any 
other  purposes,  has  not  grossly  violated  one  of  the  funda- 
mental rules  of  the  profession."35 

The  first  issue  and  its  reception  indicated  several  things 
about  the  future  of  Holden's  journalistic  career:  He  could 
command  attention  from  fellow  editors.  His  paper  would  not 
be  among  those  which  were  glanced  at  each  week  and  tossed 
aside.  His  editorials  could  provoke  replies,  thus  advertising 
the  Standard,  its  editor,  and  the  Democratic  party.  This 
assured  his  views  becoming  in  time  possibly  the  most  widely 
known  of  any  man's  in  the  state.  Other  editors  felt  it  neces- 
sary to  answer  him  when  they  might  have  ignored  similar 
statements  from  another.  Holden's  newspaper  audience 
consequently  was  many  times  larger  than  the  circulation  of 
his  own  paper.  He  was  ready  with  apt  rejoinders  to  all  at- 
tacks, and  he  was  likely  to  strike  in  some  Achilles  heel,  as 
illustrated  by  his  imputations  of  unethical  conduct  on  the 
Register's  part,  thus  minimizing  the  force  of  otherwise  legiti- 
mate charges.  This  faculty  was  to  make  him  a  dangerous  and 
a  feared  antagonist. 

One  of  the  first  features  which  Holden  in  his  exuberance 
experimented  with  was  a  series  of  dramatic  sketches  bearing 
the  title,  "Mysteries  of  Coondom  Unveiled."  The  purpose 
was  to  ridicule  the  Whig  leaders,  most  of  whom  are  readily 
recognizable  today:  George  E.  Badger  as  "  Whiskerando, " 
John  Morehead  as  "Ajax  the  Second,"  Weston  Gales  as 
"Great  Western,"  and  Thomas  Lemay  as  "The  Little 
Blower  of  the  Little  Whig  Trumpet.  "  The  feature  was  made 
to  serve  also  to  give  a  little  advertising  to  Holden  himself, 
as  he  pretended  that  the  chief  purpose  of  the  "coon  cau- 
cuses" was  to  take  steps  "for  putting  down  the  new  editor 
of  the  Standard,  "36  whom  the  Whigs  were  supposed  to  fear 
because  he  knew  so  much  about  them  and  was  bold  enough 
to  print  his  knowledge.  The  sketches  were  attributed  to 

84  Standard,  June  7,  1843. 
»*  Standard,  June  7,  1843. 
»•  Standard,  June  21,  1843. 
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"a  friend  of  ours,  who  knows  a  thing  or  two,  and  who  is 
generally  wide  awake  when  others  think  him  fast  asleep.  "37 
This  anonymity  permitted  Holden  to  talk  about  himself 
frankly  and  without  modesty. 

And  so  the  young  editor  had  his  fun  with  the  "aristo- 
cratic" Whigs.  At  the  same  time,  one  may  guess,  he  was 
doing  a  little  "  whistling  in  the  dark"  in  the  sketches  to  keep 
up  his  courage  as  he  carried  the  fight  to  such  distinguished 
antagonists,  and  was  puffing  his  own  importance  to  impress 
both  them  and  his  Democratic  readers.  But  this  was  the 
sort  of  thing  which  Loring,  who  in  conducting  "the  paper 
with  industry  and  ability,"38  but  without  originality,  ac- 
cepted opponents  with  the  seriousness  they  wished,  was 
never  capable,  and  which  was  perhaps  just  the  powerful 
weapon  the  Democrats  needed  in  dealing  with  the  "arro- 
gant" Whigs.  Holden,  by  rushing  in  as  older  men  had  hesi- 
tated to  do,  showed  that  the  intrenched  party,  even  if 
apparently  impregnable,  could  be  attacked  at  least,  and  that 
the  discouraged  Democrats  could  reap  enjoyment  at  any 
rate  in  the  attacking.  It  was  a  good  lesson  for  both  Holden 
and  his  party  to  remember. 

As  the  weeks  passed,  they  brought  evidence  that  Holden's 
methods  and  style  were  pleasing  to  at  least  some  of  those 
Democrats  who  had  found  much  to  criticize  in  Loring,  for 
the  Standard  carried  a  number  of  letters  expressing  the 
approval  of  the  writers.  Nevertheless,  as  Holden  could  recall 
later,39  for  six  months  the  Standard's  subscription  list  stood 
still,  neither  advancing  nor  receding  from  the  800  mark, 
while  members  of  the  party  watched  and  weighed  the  work 
of  the  young  man.  At  the  end  of  that  period  he  could  "per- 
ceive a  sudden  and  great  quickening  in  my  subscriptions,  "40 
and  the  promise  that  he  was  to  be  successful  brought  deeper 
tones  of  self-assurance  to  his  editorials. 

Meanwhile,  the  Standard  was  engaging  in  more  and  more 
verbal  duels  with  other  papers,  with  the  Star,  the  Register, 
and  the  Fayetteville  Observer  especially  as  the  leading  Whig 
organs.  Although  the  quarrel  with  the  Star  was  concerned 
with  mere  peccadilloes,  it  brought  personal  thrusts  and  be- 
came so  uncompromising  that  Holden  and  Lemay  could  not 


3  7  Standard,  June  14,  1843.     In  his  Memoirs,  Holden  acknowledges  the  sketches  as  his. 

3  8  Register,  June  2,  1843. 

30  Memoirs,  p.  97. 

40  Memoirs,  p.  97.  Since  the  fall  of  1843  was  unusually  quiet,  bringing  no  elections  or  other  events 
to  stimulate  circulation,  any  increase  must  have  grown  from  satisfaction  which  Holden  was  giving  as 
editor. 
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both  remain  in  the  Eden  ton  Street  Methodist  Church,  where- 
upon Holden  withdrew.41  Badger  and  other  prominent 
Whigs  also  belonged  to  this  congregation.42  The  duel  with 
the  Register  was  of  a  different  type.  There  had  not  been  the 
personal  relations  between  Gales  and  Holden  to  turn  sour. 
Gales  for  many  years  had  been  the  outstanding  editor  in 
Raleigh,  and  he  was  less  inclined  to  tolerate  as  an  equal  the 
young  pretender  who  could  publish  a  paper  which  made 
people  talk  about  it  and  its  owner.  The  early  tactics  of  Gales 
were  more  those  of  a  superior  seeking  to  squelch  an  irritating 
upstart.  He  was  particularly  vexed  by  the  energetic  methods 
of  the  Standard  in  the  first  election  after  Holden  became 
editor,  the  contest  in  the  summer  of  1843  between  Henry 
W.  Miller,  Whig,  and  Romulus  M.  Saunders,  Democrat,  in 
the  fifth  congressional  district.  The  Whigs  were  complacently 
looking  to  the  election  of  Miller,  and  Gales  was  indignant 
with  Holden  for  not  following  the  lead  of  Whig  papers  in 
letting  the  election  come  quietly.  But,  if  the  Whigs  thought 
that  they  could  make  Holden,  as  Loring,  follow  the  patterns 
they  themselves  adopted  for  campaigns,  they  were  to  be 
disabused  from  the  start.  Holden,  they  were  to  learn,  made 
his  own  plans,  and  regardless  of  protests  or  of  how  dis- 
agreeable they  were  to  opponents  pursued  them  to  the  end. 
Incidentally,  Saunders  was  elected.43 

For  several  months  the  Register  continued  to  dangle  the 
threat  of  reprinting  Holden's  eulogy  of  Clay,  and  Holden 
continued  to  answer  that  Gales  "is  welcome  to  all  the  pro- 
fessional honor  he  has  won  by  revealing  the  name  of  a  private 
correspondent.  "44  Then  the  shoe,  or  a  similar  one,  went  on 
the  other  foot,  and  the  Register  yelped  as  loudly  about  ethics 
as  had  the  Standard.  Holden  published  correspondence  be- 
tween Gales  and  Col.  John  H.  Wheeler,  state  treasurer, 
concerning  Gales's  accusation,  and  later  his  acknowledge- 
ment that  he  was  mistaken  in  his  charge,  that  Wheeler  had 
used  his  official  check  to  pay  off  a  private  account.  Gales  was 
deeply  grieved  at  "this  intrusion  of  a  private  affair  into  the 
public  prints.  "45  The  Greensborough  Patriot  likewise  lectured 

4 1  Josephus  Daniels,  as  editor  of  the  State  Chronicle,  stated  this  in  the  issue  for  Sept.  9.  1886.  Holden 
apparently  acquiesced  in  the  truthfulness  of  the  information,  for  he  saved  his  copy  of  the  Chronicle. 

42  Letter  of  Holden  to  the  Raleigh  Christian  Advocate,  May  25,  1887. 

43  The  conduct  of  the  Standard  during  the  campaign  incited  comment  from  most  of  the  surprised 
Whig  and  delighted  Democratic  papers.  The  Whig  Highland  Messenger  of  Asheville,  Sept.  15,  1843, 
added  the  compliment:  "We  like  the  fellow,  mauger  his  late  political  tergiversations  and  present  here- 
sies— he  fights  like  a  man,  that  is,  he  does  his  best,  and  if  he  had  only  a  good  cause,  would  make  a 
formidable  antagonist." 

44  Standard,  Aug.  9,  1843. 
4 6  Register,  July  21,  1843. 
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the  Standard  and  the  Jeffersonian,  which  had  copied  the 
article  from  the  Standard,  so  that  the  affair,  which  really 
was  between  Holden  and  Gales,  became  something  of  an 
inter-party  matter.  It  was  a  similar  publicizing  of  a  private 
affair  that  first  made  the  Fayetteville  Observer  notice  Holden. 
The  Standard  accused  Hale  of  borrowing  $10,000  from  the 
Literary  Board,  and  Hale  complained  that  Holden  would 
not  publish  a  letter  protesting  that  the  transaction  consisted 
merely  of  Hale's  signing  a  bond  of  someone  who  had  made 
the  loan.  "We  protest  against  this  lugging  into  the  news- 
papers the  private  pecuniary  transactions  of  private  indi- 
viduals, "  Hale  said.  "Even  when  truly  stated  they  are 
wrong,  often  injurious  to  the  individual  thus  dragged  before 
the  public,  and  always  distasteful  to  the  character  of  the 
paper  making  the  use  of  such  a  weapon."46  Apparently  the 
Whigs  did  not  understand  that  "the  use  of  such  a  weapon" 
had  been  learned  from  them.  It  might  be  noted  here,  how- 
ever, that  these  were  the  last  times  that  Holden  ever  was 
to  be  accused  of  using  the  tactics  of  invading  private  lives. 
The  fall  of  1843  brought  no  elections  in  the  state  to  provide 
subject  matter  for  newspapers,  and  many  issues  appear 
somewhat  "lean."  The  intermission  permitted  Holden  to 
adjust  himself  to  his  position  as  editor,  to  gain  his  political 
bearings  so  that  1844  would  find  him  ready  to  "SPREAD 
ourself,  when  the  battle  begins  to  roar,"47  and  to  win  his 
place  in  the  councils  of  the  party.48  When  the  spring  of  1844 
brought  the  most  exciting  political  event  of  the  decade  to 
Raleigh,  the  long-deferred  visit  of  Henry  Clay,  Holden  felt 
sure  enough  to  himself  to  treat  with  some  face-saving  for 
himself  and  the  Democrats  this  trying  ordeal.  Two  months 
before  the  visit  he  refuted  the  argument  of  Whigs  that 
Democrats  ought  to  unite  with  them  in  extending  the  hospi- 
tality of  the  state  and  city,49  and  in  the  Standard  immedi- 
ately preceding  Clay's  arrival,  Holden  demanded  that  the 
statesman  meet  squarely  the  problem  of  the  annexation  of 
Texas,  calling  "upon  his  Whig  friends  here  to  have  this 
question  answered  when  he  makes  his  speech  in  this  City. 
We  want  no  dodging  on  his  part,  or  on  the  part  of  his 

«o  Fayetteville  Observer,  July  12,  1843. 

*7  Standard,  Sept.  27,  1843. 

<8  At  a  meeting  of  Wake  County  Democrats  to  prepare  for  the  state  party  convention  in  Raleigh, 
Holden  received  four  appointments:  secretary  of  the  meeting,  member  of  the  resolutions  committee, 
member  of  the  committee  to  arrange  for  the  state  meeting,  and  delegate  to  the  convention.  At  the 
state  convention  he  was  made  one  of  two  secretaries,  and  was  named  a  member  of  the  Central  Com- 
mittee, which  acted  as  executive  committee  between  campaigns  and  in  large  measure  guided  party 
affairs. 

«»  Standard,  Feb.  28,  1844. 
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friends."60  What  influence  this  demand  had  upon  Clay's 
decision  to  write  his  famous  Raleigh  letter  to  the  National 
Intelligencer  is  impossible  to  say.  Perhaps  the  distinguished 
visitor  never  saw  or  heard  of  the  demand  of  the  young 
Democratic  editor.  The  Standard  also  tried  to  throw  a 
damper  on  the  enthusiasm  of  the  throngs  which  greeted  Clay, 
the  paper's  accounts  contrasting  sharply  with  those  of  the 
Register  and  Star;  but,  all  in  all,  Holden  could  squeeze  little 
solace  out  of  the  Whig  triumph,  and  forty  years  later  he  was 
to  express  his  regret  that  "that  accursed  thing,  party 
spirit,"51  led  him  to  the  lengths  he  went. 

During  the  campaign  of  1844  Holden  lost  Lemay  as  an 
adversary  and  gained  Hale.  The  Star  simply  withdrew  from 
the  literary  fisticuffs,  and  about  the  same  time  the  Observer 
took  up  the  tilting.  But  it  was  not  long  before  Hale  became 
too  exasperated  for  mere  boxing.  "Of  all  the  vile,  unscrupu- 
lous, blackguard  sheets  published  in  the  United  States, "  he 
exploded,  "we  doubt  if  there  be  one  that  will  compare  in 
these  particulars,  with  the  Raleigh  Standard."52  Such 
language  is  not  to  be  taken  too  seriously.  Even  Hale,  except 
in  his  passing  mood,  could  not  have  meant  it  as  it  sounded 
literally,  and  an  examination  of  the  files  of  the  Standard 
reveals  nothing  to  warrant  it.  Such  outbursts  were  more  or 
less  common  when  an  editor  found  a  disputant  gaining  some 
envied  advantage.  Wrath  was  not  wasted  upon  those  editors 
whose  columns  were  fallow  and  doing  little  damage  to  the 
opposing  party.  The  influence  of  an  editor  might  in  some 
respects  be  judged  by  the  number  of  diatribes  he  inspired. 
A  year  later  Holden  decided  that  Hale  had  overstepped  the 
wide  bounds  allowed  by  usage,  and  he  replied  quietly  that 
he  had  "no  hard  words  for  Mr.  Hale,"  but  that  "we  shall 
strike  the  Observer  from  our  exchange  list."53  But,  if  the 
action  were  taken,  it  was  soon  reversed,  for  the  scrimmaging 
of  Holden  and  Hale  was  hardly  interrupted.  It  should  be 
observed  here  that  Holden,  although  he  was  peculiarly  pro- 
ficient in  provoking  his  editorial  opponents,  was  at  the  same 
time  unusually  forbearing  in  returning  their  cutting  epithets, 
despite  his  early  warning  to  the  Register.  "We  can  say  as 
many  hard  things  as  most  men,  when  we  choose,"  he  told 
them,  but  "we  are  willing  to  meet  the  Whig  Editors  upon 

so  Standard,  April  10.  1844. 

6 1  Letter  of  Holden  to  State  Chronicle,  April  30,  1886. 

6  2  Fayetteville  Observer,  April  17,  1844. 

*3  Standard,  May  7,  1845. 
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the  platform  of  decency  and  courtesy,  and  discuss  principles 
with  them  as  long  as  they  desire  it,  .  .  .  but  we  cannot 
consent  either  to  do  injustice  to  our  readers,  or  sink  the 
character  of  the  public  Press,  by  indulging  in  personali- 
ties. "54  The  truth  was  that  Holden  did  not  need  such  tactics, 
and  he  realized  also  that  "a  disputant  who  loses  his  temper 
admits  his  own  weakness  or  that  of  his  cause."55 

Two  journalistic  features  of  the  "grand  battle  of  1844" 56 
stand  out  in  the  files  of  the  Standard  and  other  papers. 
Democratic  appeals  to  state  loyalty  and  pride  in  the  candi- 
dacy of  a  North  Carolina  native  were  met  by  the  Whigs  with 
imputations  that  James  K.  Polk  was  descended  from  "a 
recreant  branch  of  a  noble  stock,"57  and  that  his  grand- 
father, Ezekiel  Polk,  a  captain  in  the  Revolution,  deserted 
the  American  cause  to  place  himself  under  the  protection 
of  Cornwallis.  Holden  and  the  Democrats  quickly  dug  up 
refutations  in  the  form  of  letters,  affidavits,  and  excerpts 
from  newspapers  in  various  places.  The  result  was  that  the 
Whigs  dropped  the  matter.  Then,  just  before  the  election, 
Holden  stormed  in  public  anger  over  another  Whig  plot, 
the  sending  out  of  a  "secret  circular"  by  the  Whig  Central 
Committee  in  Raleigh.  Very  probably  similar  circulars  had 
been  used  in  previous  elections  and  had  passed  unnoticed  by 
Democratic  editors  who  did  not  see  in  their  "exposure"  the 
campaign  possibilities  which  Holden  saw.  Certainly  similar 
exposes  were  to  be  made  in  almost  every  important  election 
in  the  next  decade,  until  warnings  against  circulars  were  to 
become  familiar  to  voters ;  but  no  exposure  created  quite  the 
excitement  of  this  first  one  which  alarmed  Holden.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  circular  was  in  the  form  of  a  confidential 
letter  addressed  by  the  Central  Committee  only  to  members 
of  the  Whig  party,  emphasizing  the  necessity  of  doing  all 
they  could  to  win  the  election,  and  pointing  out  the  so-called 
falsehoods  of  the  other  party.  It  would  seem  a  legitimate  and 
natural  letter  to  be  disseminated,  but  Holden  was  quick  to 
get  his  own  Central  Committee  to  denounce  the  circular  and 
to  publicize  the  matter  in  a  way  to  turn  it  to  some  advantage 
for  the  Democrats  by  imputing  underhand  methods  to  the 
Whigs.  What  influence  the  Standard's  charges  had  upon 
voters  cannot  be  determined.  On  election  day  Clay  received 


5*  Standard,  May  7.  1845. 

66  w.  W.  Holden,  "Address  on  the  History  of  Journalism  in  North  Carolina." 

'«  Standard,  June  19,  1844. 

"  Fayetteville  Observer,  June  19.  1844. 
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32,939  votes  to  29,549  for  Polk.  Holden,  however,  was  as 
happy  in  the  defeat  of  Clay  as  though  North  Carolina  had 
contributed  to  it,  and  thought  the  election  showed  that  even 
for  Whig  Raleigh  the  day  "of  deliverance  is  drawing  nigh, " 
because  "the  strong-hearted,  open  browed  working-men 
are  flocking  to  our  standard."58 

Just  how  nearly  right  Holden  was  in  this  latter  statement, 
possibly  even  he  only  surmised  and  did  not  know.  In  these 
years  he  was  feeling  his  way,  perhaps  following  instinct  and 
inclination  more  than  cold  logic  and  reasoning  from  facts. 
Even  so,  he  was  infusing  new  life  into  the  Democratic  party 
as  he  hammered  at  Whig  policies:  their  "extravagance"  in 
giving  state  aid  to  internal  improvements,  their  class  govern- 
ment as  he  considered  it,  their  opposition  to  the  annexation 
of  Texas  and  what  this  implied  regarding  slavery,  and  their 
aversion  to  a  war  with  Mexico. 

Soon  after  the  congressional  elections  of  1845,  when  the 
Democrats  won  six  seats  to  three  for  the  Whigs,  with  two 
of  these  latter  being  decided  by  close  margins,  Holden  took 
stock  of  the  condition  of  the  Standard  and  of  his  own  posi- 
tion as  editor.  He  admitted  that  "in  the  outset  we  were 
young,  as  we  are  still,  and  inexperienced,  and  lacked  very 
much  of  that  peculiar  tact,  knowledge  and  discretion,  which 
are  so  important  to  an  Editor ;  but  we  trust  we  have  not  been 
found  wanting  in  zeal,  integrity,  and  perseverance."  As  for 
the  future,  "if  industry  and  assiduity  in  our  profession  can 
atone  for  our  defects,  both  of  manner  and  matter,  we  prom- 
ise our  readers  all  that  can  be  asked  from  one,  who,  however 
feeble  and  humble,  brings  to  the  discharge  of  his  duties  that 
enthusiasm,  and  that  confidence  in  the  honesty  and  sound- 
ness of  his  principles,  which  can  know  no  diminution  or 
abatement."59 

He  told  readers  that  the  Standard  had  nearly  doubled  its 
subscription  list  in  the  preceding  two  years,  and  "is  at  pres- 
ent as  firmly  established  and  as  prosperous,  perhaps,  as  any 
paper  at  the  seat  of  government."60  Yet  he  thought  it 
advisable  to  postpone  at  least  until  the  campaign  of  1848, 
the  acceding  to  requests  for  publishing  a  semi-weekly  issue, 
offering  as  reasons:  first,  his  belief  that  Raleigh  was  not 
"sufficiently  commercial  in  its  character  to  give  impetus  to 
another  semi-weekly  paper,  or  to  sustain  two  when  in  oper- 

88  Standard,  Nov.  13,  1844. 
6»  Standard,  Sept.  10.  1845. 
«o  Standard,  Sept.  10,  1845.    Actually,  the  paper  had  1,400  subscribers.— Nov.  26,  1845 
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ation,61  to  say  nothing  of  the  political  influences  existing 
against  us  in  the  City";  second,  his  judgment  that  many 
subscribers  preferred  a  weekly  to  a  semi-weekly  paper,  and 
that  the  subscription  list  was  not  large  enough  for  division. 
A  few  weeks  later,  however,  he  changed  his  mind  and  asked 
those  who  would  subscribe  to  the  semi-weekly  to  send  n 
their  names.62  The  response  he  received  evidently  was  not 
sufficiently  encouraging,  for  it  was  not  for  five  years  that  he 
began  the  semi-weekly  Standard. 

Some  of  the  zeal  and  enthusiasm  of  which  Holden  spoke 
led  him  to  begin  early  in  the  fall  to  try  to  get  the  Democrats 
organized  for  the  coming  election  for  governor,  a  contest  in 
which  they  had  been  embarrassingly  defeated  for  the  past 
five  times.  He  urged  that  members  of  the  party  hold  county 
meetings  to  plan  for  the  state  convention  early  in  1846,  and 
these  appeals  bore  fruit  in  a  large  number  of  meetings  over 
the  state,  and  in  a  representation  at  the  convention  of  four 
more  counties  than  in  1844.  The  convention  reduced  the 
number  of  members  of  the  Central  Committee  from  twenty- 
two  to  thirteen  including  Perrin  Busbee,  Kimbrough 
Jones,63  and  Holden,  from  Wake  County.  Then  the  conven- 
tion ignored  the  preference  of  the  county  meetings  in  unani- 
mously selecting  Green  W.  Caldwell  for  its  nominee  for 
governor.  Caldwell  immediately  declined  to  run,  and  Holden 
thereupon  made  his  first  trial  at  governor-picking.  He  saw 
to  it  that  a  Wake  County  meeting  proposed  the  name  of 
James  B.  Shepard  to  the  committee,  which  by  a  majority 
of  one  declared  him  the  nominee,64  although  many  other 
counties  had  recommended  Walter  F.  Leak.  A  quarrel  ensued, 
with  Leak  refusing  to  abide  by  the  action  of  the  "Raleigh 
Clique,"65  and  with  both  candidates  starting  on  speaking 
itineraries.  Finally,  both  agreed  to  submit  their  respective 
claims  to  the  Central  Committee,  which  again  named  Shep- 
ard, whereupon  Leak  withdrew,  and  county  conventions 
and  Democratic  papers  attempted  to  repair  the  damage 
which  had  been  done  the  party  by  the  quarrel. 

Holden  at  this  time  was  inclined  to  be  rather  sanguine  in 
his  views  of  affairs,  and  indeed  the  situation  did  look  auspi- 
cious for  the  young  Democratic  editor.  In  the  White  House 

•  I  The  other  paper  was  the  Register. 
«2  Standard,  Nov.  5.  1845. 

•8  Gaston  H.  Wilder  originally  was  appointed,  but  he  resigned  and  Jones  took  his  place. 
•«  Register,  March  20,  1846.    Gales  said  that  Shepard  was  "indebted  for  his  nomination  to  the  Editor 
of  the  'Standard.'"    Register,  May  1,  1846. 

•  »  Leak  issued  his  public  letter  of  defiance  through  the  Fayelteville  Observer. 
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was  a  president  of  whose  message  Holden  could  endorse 
"every  word,  letter,  semi-colon  and  comma."66  The  Demo- 
crats had  defeated  the  Whigs  in  the  congressional  elections, 
and  looked  forward  to  the  campaign  for  governor.  Holden 
himself  had  been  nominated  for  the  legislature,  and  was 
achieving  more  voice  in  party  councils.  He  had  demon- 
strated that  he  could  impose  his  will  upon  the  party.  The 
Mexican  War  which  was  a  party  issue  actually  was  in 
progress.  The  Standard's  circulation  was  growing.  Almost 
everything  looked  possible,  even  the  election  of  a  Demo- 
cratic governor — Holden's  own  sponsor  and  close  friend — 
despite  the  debilitating  squabble  over  a  nominee. 

The  editor's  hopefulness,  however,  was  as  ephemeral  in 
several  items  as  his  first  attempt  to  "make  alive"  politically 
was  unsuccessful.  Whatever  chances  Shepard  had  were  wiped 
out  just  before  the  election  by  the  unexpected  resignation 
of  United  States  Senator  William  H.  Haywood,  Jr.,  in  resent- 
ment at  pressure  brought  to  bear  on  him  to  support  the  new 
tariff  measure  the  Democrats  had  introduced  into  Congress. 
Such  "sickly  sentimentality  and  delicate  conscientious- 
ness"67 was  particularly  unfortunate  for  Shepard,  who  had 
been  discussing  national  issues  in  his  campaign  speeches.  On 
election  day  he  received  4,000  fewer  votes  than  the  Demo- 
crats polled  in  1844,  while  William  A.  Graham  gained  900 
over  his  total  of  two  years  before.  The  1846  difference  be- 
tween the  parties  was  nearly  8,000  votes.  The  Democrats 
also  lost  both  houses  of  the  assembly.  They  elected  Holden 
and  their  other  two  house  candidates  in  Wake  County,  but 
the  editor  was  given  a  foretaste  of  that  antagonism  which 
was  to  embitter  his  life.  During  the  campaign,  Holden  at  no 
time  used  the  Standard  to  advance  his  candidacy  and,  in 
fact,  made  no  reference  to  it  other  than  by  keeping  at  the 
masthead  the  names  of  himself  and  the  other  Democratic 
nominees.  The  Whigs  trained  their  guns  upon  him,  however, 
and  after  the  election  he  congratulated  "the  Editor  of  the 
Register,  the  Federal  leaders  about  Raleigh  generally,  and 
Mr.  Badger  in  particular,  upon  the  utter  failure  of  all  their 
efforts,  backed  as  they  were  by  John  Hayes,  to  defeat  our 
election  to  the  Commons  in  the  good  old  County  of  Wake."68 

Holden  never  explained  why  he  wanted  to  serve  a  term  in 

««  Standard,  Dec.  17,  1845. 

«7  The  term  used  in  resolutions  adopted  by  Democrats  in  Northampton  County.    Standard,  Aug.  12, 
1846. 

«8  Standard,  Aug.  12,  1846. 
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the  legislature.  Perhaps  it  was  for  the  experience  and  the 
closer  view  which  membership  in  the  commons  would  give 
him  of  legislative  machinery.  If  so,  he  got  his  desires  in  full 
measure.  He  and  his  fellow  minority  members  watched  Whig 
organization  of  both  houses,  the  election  of  two  Whig  sena- 
tors, the  passage  of  a  Whig  bill  to  re-district  the  state  for 
party  advantage,  and  Whig  recalcitrance  regarding  the 
Mexican  War,  as  an  odious  preamble  was  attached  to  an 
appropriation  bill  for  volunteers.  Holden's  record  consisted 
largely  of  voting  against  these  nominees  and  measures.  The 
only  legislation  he  sponsored  was  a  resolution  calling  for 
a  committee  to  find  means  of  providing  a  building  in  Raleigh 
for  the  deaf  and  dumb.  By  the  end  of  the  session,  he  had  had 
enough  of  politics  from  the  inside  and  had  determined  not 
to  stand  for  re-election. 

As  the  fall  of  1847  approached,  bringing  near  the  time  for 
planning  for  the  biennial  party  conventions,  Holden  began 
to  assume  more  and  more  the  duties  of  tactician  for  his  party. 
He  was  twenty-nine  years  old,  and  had  been  editor  of  the 
Standard  four  and  one-half  years.  The  larger  part  of  his  life 
since  he  was  ten  years  old,  however,  had  been  passed  in  news- 
paper offices  of  one  party  or  the  other,  and  he  was  more  the 
veteran  political  journalist  than  his  age  indicated.  His  quick 
mind  had  caught  many  errors  made  by  Whigs  and  Demo- 
crats. Now  he  was  reaching  the  age  when  he  was  no  longer 
content  merely  to  point  out  Whig  fallacies  and  to  analyze 
Democratic  campaign  mistakes.  His  positive  mind  wanted 
to  build  constructively  upon  the  negative  facts  and  the  de- 
structive criticism  with  which  it  was  stored.  At  the  time  the 
Whig  Party  appeared  more  nearly  impregnably  intrenched 
than  ever  before — it  had  constructed  railways  with  state  aid, 
established  a  public  school  system,  initiated  a  policy  of  pro- 
fessional care  for  physical  defectives,  and  had  convinced  both 
the  state  and  the  Democratic  party  that  Whigs  alone  were 
friends  of  internal  improvements;  its  presidential  electors 
had  won  in  the  past  two  campaigns,  its  majority  in  the  con- 
gressional delegation  apparently  had  been  secured  under  the 
new  re-districting,  and  its  candidates  for  governor  had  won 
by  substantial  majorities  for  more  than  a  decade. 

But  Holden  saw  several  flaws  in  the  Whig  philosophy,  and 
he  seized  upon  them.  One  defect,  in  fact,  was  the  reason  he 
had  given  for  withdrawing  from  the  party  five  years  before: 
the  Whig  party  was  essentially  aristocratic;  its  spirit  and 
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many  of  its  policies  seemed  to  him  not  consonant  with  the 
nature  of  the  plain  people.  Holden  maintained  his  sympathy 
with  these  masses,  as  he  did  throughout  his  life,  contending 
for  the  common  man,  whether  in  politics,  in  education,  or 
for  rights  in  war.  There  was  something  in  the  oligarchic  rule 
of  North  Carolina  which  was  deeply  irritating  to  his  nature. 
Every  little  while  one  runs  across  in  his  Standard  a  tribute 
to  the  laboring  man,  as,  for  example,  one  beginning:  "He  is 
only  a  Mechanic.  Sir,  you  are  mistaken.  He  is  a  gentleman. 
Do  you  doubt  it?  Look  at  him.  He  is  industrious,  honest, 
and  intelligent.  "69  Since  these  plain  people  were  in  the  ma- 
jority, though  inarticulate,  the  duty  of  the  Democratic  party 
was  to  give  them  voice  and  to  secure  their  allegiance.  That 
was  one  of  the  first  problems.  Another  was  to  convince  the 
state  that  the  Whig  party  must  grow  more  and  more  sectional 
as  the  slavery  question  came  to  the  fore.  And  a  third  was  to 
show  that  the  Whig  version  of  internal  improvements  was 
not  the  only  one  nor  the  proper  one  for  the  state. 

In  December  Holden  started  plans  for  the  elections  of  the 
following  year.  He  wrote  David  S.  Reid,  who  as  the  repre- 
sentative in  Congress  from  the  third  district  had  proved  h:m- 
self  an  able  man,  and  who  was  Holden's  choice  as  nominee 
for  governor.  Both  in  his  letter  to  Reid  and  in  his  Standard 
he  expressed  his  opinion  that  the  winter  was  too  early  for  the 
Democratic  convention.  He  offered  as  reasons  the  bad  travel- 
ing conditions,  the  fact  that  courts  then  were  in  session,  and 
his  opinion  that  "we  always  lose  by  long  campaigns.  The 
adversary  has  full  time  to  rally — to  bring  out  ...  his  poli- 
ticians and  merchants — to  circulate  his  documents  and 
1  revolutionary  circulars' — and  to  put  his  presses — two  to 
one  to  ours — fully  to  work.  A  short  campaign — a  Chapul- 
tepec  fight  is  the  sort  for  us.  "70  He  suggested  that  April, 
about  three  months  before  the  election,  was  the  proper  time 
for  the  convention.  This  suggestion  later  prevailed  both  in 
resolutions  at  county  meetings  and  in  the  final  decision  of 
the  Central  Committee. 

Holden's  statement  to  Reid  that  the  Whigs  had  two  news- 
paper presses  to  one  for  the  Democrats  led  the  editor  to 
analyze  the  situation  for  his  readers.  He  pointed  out  that 
of  the  thirty-five  papers  published  in  the  state,  twenty-one 

«8  Standard,  Aug.  6,  1845.  There  is  nothing  to  indicate  the  reason  for  this  editorial  at  this  particular 
time. 

70  W.  W.  Holden  to  David  S.  Reid,  Dec.  8,  1847  David  S.  Reid  Papers,  II,  1845-50  (archives  of 
the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh). 
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were  Whig,  ten  were  Democratic,  and  four  were  religious 
and  politically  neutral.71  "Our  political  friends  in  all  parts 
of  the  State, "  Holden  said,  "ought  to  look  to  this,  and  exert 
themselves  to  build  up  new  Democratic  papers  and  strength- 
en the  old  ones.  "72  It  happened  that  one  of  these  old  papers, 
the  Standard,  in  fact,  had  just  gone  to  the  expense  of  putting 
on  "a  new  dress"73  and  naturally  would  appreciate  addi- 
tional patronage.  Since  it  was  always  a  noteworthy  occasion, 
commented  on  by  other  papers,  when  a  journal  acquired 
"a  new  dress,"  Holden  took  opportunity  to  chat  with  his 
readers,  reviewing  his  years  in  the  editor's  chair,  analyzing 
the  present  both  as  it  concerned  the  paper  and  the  country, 
and  looking  into  the  future.  Part  of  the  editorial  is  note- 
worthy as  Holden's  first  statement  on  the  question  which 
was  to  call  forth  many  strong  editorials  in  the  Standard  in 
the  next  decade,  the  slavery  question,  "the  only  issue  which 
rises  to  disturb  us,  and  to  threaten  serious  consequences.  "74 
As  for  the  editorship:  he  admitted  again  that  inexperience 
might  have  made  him  commit  errors  and  have  some  "un- 
pleasant collisions,"  but  he  apologized  for  all  injustice  or 
offense  to  "any  honorable  opponent."  He  was  happy  to  say 
that  "we  have  been  constantly  sustained  by  accessions  to 
our  list,"  and  he  appealed  to  readers  to  help  in  extending 
the  circulation  and  influence  of  the  Standard. 

The  Whigs  held  their  convention  as  usual  in  February, 
nominating  Charles  Manly  for  governor.  The  Democratic 
convention  two  months  later  was  rather  poorly  attended,75 
in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  had  two  distinguished  visitors, 
Stephen  A.  Douglas  and  Sam  Houston,  whose  presence 
caused  as  many  Whig  frowns  as  Clay's  visit  four  years  earlier 
had  caused  Democratic  scowls.  Holden  was  so  much  struck 
with  the  talk  of  Douglas  that  he  forgot  his  newspaperman's 
duty  to  take  notes.76  The  visitors  listened  to  the  report  of 
the   resolutions   committee,   which   had   thirteen   members 

71  The  Whig  papers  listed  by  Holden  were:  Raleigh  Register,  Raleigh  Star,  Fayetleville  Observer, 
Newbernian,  Wilmington  Chronicle,  Wilmington  Commercial,  North  Stale  Whig,  Old  North  Stale,  Edenton 
Sentinel,  North  Carolina  Argus,  Roanoke  Republican,  Weldon  Herald,  Hillsborough  Recorder,  Milton 
Chronicle,  Greensborough  Patriot,  Randolph  Herald,  Carolina  Watchman,  Charlotte.  Journal,  Rutherfordton 
Republican,  Highland  Messenger,  and  North  Carolina  Times.  The  Democratic  papers  were:  Wilmington 
Journal,  Carolina  Gazette,  Tarborough  Press,  Fayetleville  Carolinian,  Warrenton  Reporter,  Newbern 
Republican,  Mecklenburg  Jeffersonion,  Lincoln  Courier,  Washington  Democrat,  and  the  Standard.  The 
religious  and  neutral  papers  were:  Christian  Sun,  Biblical  Recorder,  Primitive  Baptist,  and  Piltsborough 
Communicator.  To  this  list  he  added  the  North  Carolina  Farmer,  a  monthly  journal  printed  by  Lemay. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  list  how  many  of  the  more  prominent  papers  the  Whigs  had  as  compared  with 
those  of  the  Democrats. 

7  2  Standard,  January  19,  1848. 

™  Standard,  Dec.  8,  1847.  The  "new  dress"  was  type  of  a  slightly  smaller  size,  with  less  lead  be- 
tween the  lines,  so  that  the  paper  carried  more  reading  matter.    The  plan  of  make-up  was  unchanged. 

7  4  Standard,  Dec.  8,  1847. 

75  Only  twenty-five  counties  were  represented.    Standard,  April  19,  1848. 

7  6  Standard,  April  19,  1848. 
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though  Holden  was  generally  given  credit  for  the  authorship 
of  the  report.  The  resolutions  recommended  to  the  con- 
vention the  nomination  of  Reid,77  but  made  no  mention  of 
the  question  which  came  to  be  the  chief  issue  of  the  cam- 
paign, free  suffrage. 

Reid  had  been  detained  at  home  by  illness,  and  it  was  left 
to  Holden  to  notify  him  of  the  action  of  the  convention.  The 
editor  at  once  wrote  a  letter,  pointing  out  the  situation  in 
the  state,  with  suggestions  for  the  conduct  of  the  cam- 
paign.78 On  the  same  day  he  published  in  the  Standard  an 
editorial  highly  praising  the  nominee.79  But  to  the  dis- 
appointment of  leaders  in  Raleigh,  Reid  wrote  Holden  that 
he  probably  would  decline  the  nomination,  adding  that  if  he 
should  run  he  wanted  to  make  "equal  suffrage"  an  issue.80 
Subsequently  he  wrote  a  formal  letter  to  the  Central  Com- 
mittee definitely  refusing  to  be  the  candidate.  This  letter 
was  held  in  type  in  the  Standard  office  while  a  messenger  was 
sent  to  urge  Reid  to  reconsider.81  With  this  urging,  Reid 
accepted  and  soon  came  to  Raleigh  to  discuss  preparations 
for  the  campaign.  He  insisted  that  the  major  issue  should  be 
free  suffrage,  and  Holden  assured  him  "that  the  Standard 
would  zealously  advocate  the  measure."82  To  the  amaze- 
ment of  the  Whigs,  then,  these  two  young  men  conducted 
a  contest  under  the  "new  banner  inscribed  with  the  seduc- 
tive motto  of  'Free  Suffrage,'"  and  "to  the  North  Carolina 
politicians  .  .  .  the  announcement  was  like  a  clap  of  thunder 
in  a  clear  sky,"  as  Manly  himself  described  it.83 

In  this  latter  statement,  Manly,  of  course,  was  wrong.  The 
free  suffrage  issue  had  been  brought  up  sporadically  in  North 
Carolina  for  a  dozen  years,  though  it  had  never  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  public.84  The  supposition  that  Douglas  might 
have  given  Reid  and  Holden  the  suggestion  for  campaign  use 
has  no  evidence  to  support  it,  and  its  improbability  is  indi- 
cated by  the  circumstances  of  its  announcement  a  month 

77  Immediately  after  the  convention  a  correspondent  wrote  Holden  from  Philadelphia:  "I  see  you 
have  nominated  your  candidate  for  Governor."    Standard,  April  25,  1848. 
7  8  Holden  to  Reid,  April  19,  1848.    David  S.  Reid  Papers,  II,  1845-50. 

7  0  Standard,  April  19,  1848. 

so  Standard,  July  5,  1850.    Article  by  Reid. 

si  Holden  to  Reid,  Dec.  22,  1880.    David  S.  Reid  Papers.  IV,  1856-80. 

8  2  Standard,  July  6,  1850.    Article  by  Reid. 

83  Star,  June  19.  1850. 

84  The  matter  had  been  discussed  in  the  convention  of  1835  which  remodelled  the  state  constitution, 
but  that  body  decided  not  to  change  the  provision  that  only  those  men  who  owned  fifty-acre  freeholds 
or  more  could  vote  for  senators,  although  any  man  who  was  more  than  twenty-one  years  old  and  had 
paid  his  taxes  could  vote  for  candidates  for  the  commons.  As  early  as  1839  the  Standard,  under  Loring, 
had  definitely  stated  its  belief  in  the  measure  on  the  ground  that  "the  mass  of  the  people  are  the  lawful 
and  best  judges  of  the  qualifications  of  any  candidate  for  office,  from  President  down."  Standard, 
June  26,  1839.  This  opinion  of  Loring's  is  interesting  in  view  of  his  own  nine  years  later.  In  1842  a 
meeting  in  Kinston  adopted  resolutions  advocating  the  removal  of  property  restrictions  for  voting 
and  office-holding.    Standard,  June  22,  1842. 
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after  the  convention.  It  was  not  necessary  for  the  idea  to 
come  from  an  outsider,  or  from  "the  charnal  house  of 
Washington  City  tactics,"  as  Manly  asserted.85  Reid  said 
that  he  himself  had  thought  on  the  question  for  many  years, 
and  once  had  even  tried  to  introduce  it  in  the  legislature.86 
He  denied  unequivocally  that  he  had  talked  or  corresponded 
with  anyone  outside  North  Carolina  about  making  it  the 
issue.87 

Free  suffrage  was  just  the  sort  of  issue  which  Holden  could 
"zealously  advocate"  and  into  which  he  could  pour  his 
enthusiasm.  Here  was  a  measure  which  would  erase  another 
class  distinction,  and  would  put  the  common  man  more 
nearly  on  the  political  plane  of  the  landed  gentry.  In  an 
editorial  he  sa^d  that  he,  like  Reid,  had  long  favored  the 
change  in  voting, 8  8  which  he  said  had  been  adopted  in  every 
state  except  North  Carolina. 8  9  To  spread  Democratic  propa- 
ganda on  this  and  other  issues  he  offered  the  Standard  to  new 
subscribers  for  five  months  for  one  dollar,  and  he  threw  him- 
self wholeheartedly  into  the  campaign. 

Until  the  start  of  the  actual  canvass  by  the  candidates, 
the  Whigs  did  not  dream  what  was  in  store  for  them.  As 
Reid  traveled  to  New  Bern  to  meet  Manly  May  10  in  the 
opening  debate  which  the  latter  presumed  would  be  on  the 
national  issues  mentioned  in  the  platform,90  Gales  bespoke 
the  confidence  of  his  party  by  expressing  mock  compassion 
for  Reid:  "We  suppose,  from  all  we  can  learn,  that  it  re- 
quired some  hard  'coaxing  and  driving'  to  bring  MR.  REID 
to  the  '  scratch ' — but  he  at  last  screwed  up  the  courage  and 
has  entered  upon  the  task  of  '  Love's  labor  lost. '  .  .  .  we 
hope,  however,  that  our  friend,  MR.  MANLY,  will  deal 
tenderly  with  his  opponent,  and  not  tear  his  blushing  honors 
entirely  from  his  brow."91 

The  real  picture  was  far  different.  The  astonished  Manly 
heard  his  rival  toward  the  end  of  his  speech  spring  the  free 
suffrage  proposal,  and  call  on  Manly  for  an  immediate  reply. 
But  the  Whig  nominee  was  too  surprised,  and  asked  to  be 
allowed  until  the  next  debate  to  consider  the  issue.  One 
might  suppose  that  Holden,  as  one  of  the  few  persons  to 
know  something  of  what  would  occur  at  New  Bern,  would 

8  5  Star,  June  19,  1850. 
86  Standard,  July  6,  1850. 
8  7  Standard,  July  6.  1850. 
88  Standard,  May  17.  1848. 
88  Standard,  July  5,  1848. 
•o  Register,  June  19.  1850. 
•»  Register,  May  10,  1848. 
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have  arranged  to  obtain  a  prompt  report  of  the  debate  from 
possibly  a  special  correspondent,  even  if  he  did  not  go  him- 
self. A  week  after  the  meeting  the  Standard  carried  a  brief 
mention  of  it,  saying  that  Reid  proposed  free  suffrage  and 
that  Manly  took  notes  but  made  no  reply.  Another  week 
later  the  Standard  reprinted  from  the  Newbern  Republican 
an  account  of  the  discussion.  And  if  a  reader  of  today,  with 
a  background  of  the  years  of  development  in  journalism, 
should  wonder  at  this  tardy  report,  he  would  be  forgetting 
the  stage  of  journalistic  progress  in  North  Carolina  at  this 
time.  Holden  was  not  expected  by  his  readers  to  do  more  than 
he  did.  Possibly  they  and  other  editors  would  have  wondered 
at  his  undignified  partizan  zeal,  at  his  unseemly  haste,  if  he 
had.  The  day  of  special  reporting  was  not  to  come  to  the 
state  for  many  years.  And  so  the  Standard  continued  to  give 
"all  the  facts  and  discussions  of  the  campaign "  as  they  were 
picked  up  days  late  from  other  papers  in  places  where  the 
candidates  met.  Except  for  the  time  factor,  however,  one 
may  follow  in  the  columns  of  the  Standard  the  progress  of 
the  campaign  remarkably  well.  Holden  did  yeoman  service 
in  behalf  of  Reid  and  the  party. 

After  the  second  meeting  of  Manly  and  Reid  a  few  days 
later  in  Beaufort,  Holden  reported  that  Manly  had  declared 
himself  opposed  to  extending  the  suffrage,  and  to  "the 
abolishment  of  the  present  odious  and  unjust  distinctions."92 
In  his  Memoirs,  Holden  says  that  the  stand  of  Manly  "sealed 
the  fate  of  the  Whig  party  in  North  Carolina,  and  I  so  an- 
nounced in  my  next  paper."93  The  first  part  of  this  state- 
ment contains  much  truth,  but  in  the  latter  part  Holden  is 
mistaken.  On  May  18,  before  the  Standard  reprinted  the 
account  of  the  New  Bern  discussion,  Holden  left  for  Balti- 
more to  attend  the  Democratic  national  convention,  and  no 
such  pronouncement  is  to  be  found  in  the  paper.  Upon  his 
return  to  Raleigh,  he  could  see  that  "the  leaders  of  the 
Federal  party  in  this  State  are  evidently  alarmed  at  the  force 
and  eloquence  with  which  Col.  Reid  advocates  free  suffrage 
before  the  people."94  He  wrote  in  a  letter  to  Reid:  "The 
suffrage  question  is  still  working  well.  We  continue  to  hear 
of  changes  in  your  favor,  but  none  for  Manly.  .  .  .  The 
truth  is,  the  enthusiasm  is  all  on  our  side."95 


9  2  Standard,  May  24,  1848. 

93  Memoirs,  pp.  5-6. 

•*  Standard,  June  7,  1848. 

»6  Holden  to  Reid,  June  23,  1848.    David  S.  Reid  Papers,  II,  1845-50. 
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If  ardor  were  all  on  the  side  of  the  Democrats,  indignation 
was  on  the  side  of  the  Whigs.  They  protested  with  Manly 
that  the  convention  platform,  which  was  supposed  to  state 
party  principles  and  policies,  said  nothing  on  this  matter 
"so  suddenly  sprung  upon  the  people."96  Yet,  the  Register 
said,  "this  demagogical  cry  is  seized  upon  by  most  of  the 
Loco  Foco  organs  of  the  State,  and  re-echoed  and  endorsed 
by  them  all,  as  the  great  question  of  this  campaign.  "97  Both 
Gales98  and  Lemay99  labelled  it  a  dangerous  agrarian  doc- 
trine, and  the  former  was  certain  the  people  "are  not  to  be 
humbugged  by  any  such  specious  or  new-fangled  clap- 
trap. "10°  Lemay  wrote  a  long  editorial  giving  labored 
reasons  why  he  opposed  the  "odious"  doctrine.101  Loring 
in  his  Wilmington  Commercial  asserted  that  free  suffrage 
would  lead  to  "the  desecration  of  the  Bible  and  the  abolition 
of  matrimony,"  as  well  as  to  the  annullment  of  the  com- 
mandment, "Thou  shalt  not  steal."102 

Holden  and  Reid,  skillfully  playing  their  advantage, 
answered  all  arguments  patiently  or  impatiently,  as  the 
occasion  demanded.  Throughout  the  campaign,  they  tried 
to  contend  that  free  suffrage  was  not  even  a  party  issue,  but 
was  a  question  which  transcended  party  lines,  although  only 
the  Democratic  nominee  happened  to  favor  the  principle. 
The  Whigs,  caught  off  their  guard  by  the  new  progressive- 
ness  of  their  opponents,  and  seeing  that  the  issue  was  "pro- 
ducing a  powerful  impression  upon  the  public  mind,"103 
as  Holden  said,  attempted  to  belittle  it  as  mere  campaign 
fodder.  But  the  candidate  and  the  editor  had  anticipated 
such  charges,  the  former  declaring  that  he  simply  had  chosen 
what  seemed  to  him  the  best  method  of  presenting  an  im- 
portant subject  to  the  public,  and  the  latter  asserting  that 
his  editorials  had  uniformly  appealed  to  the  people  of  both 
political  parties  to  examine  the  question  dispassionately  and 

ae  Register,  May  27,  1848. 
97  Register,  May  27,  1848. 
9  8  Register,  June  7.  1848. 
9  9  Star,  May  24,  1848. 

100  Register,  June  7,  1848. 

101  Star,  May  24,  1848.  Summed  up  briefly,  the  reasons  were:  1.  It  was  "conceived  in  sin  and 
brought  forth  in  iniquity"  as  a  mere  political  expedient;  2.  it  proposed  a  useless  change  in  the  consti- 
tution which  people  did  not  want,  and  which  would  be  expensive  to  effect;  3.  the  doctrine,  however 
beautiful  in  theory,  was  ruinous  in  practice,  putting  out  of  power  the  sober  and  settled  element,  and 
placing  the  government  in  the  control  of  designing  demagogues;  4.  it  would  be  a  rank  injustice  to  those 
who  had  acquired  a  freehold  by  hard  labor  or  otherwise,  and  would  place  these  possessions  at  the  mercy 
of  the  indolent  and  transient;  5.  all  innovations  upon  well-established  usages  were  hazardous;  6.  if 
the  doctrine  were  pushed  to  its  logical  end,  it  would  place  all  power  in  the  hands  of  the  people,  and  take 
away  all  power  of  appointment  from  the  governor  and  the  legislature. 

102  Quoted  by  the  Standard,  July  12,  1848.  "Is  there,"  Holden  asked,  "an  intelligent  or  honest 
Whig  in  the  State  who  caa  swallow  such  stuff  as  that?"  In  Loring's  editorial  Democrats  might  have 
found  summed  up  the  answer  to  the  query  of  the  Southern  Citizen  in  1844:  "Brother  Whig:  Don't  you 
think  we've  made  an  admirably  good  swap — Mr.  Holden  for  Mr.  Loring?" 

»°3  Standard,  July  12,  1848. 
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then  decide  for  themselves.  It  was  shrewd  campaigning,  and 
caught  the  interest  of  the  public.  At  Asheville,  the  Standard 
reported,  the  candidates  met  July  4  in  a  discussion  that 
lasted  about  seven  hours  before  a  crowd  of  between  fifteen 
hundred  and  two  thousand.104 

Concomitant  with  free  suffrage,  an  improved  common 
school  system,  with  every  boy  and  girl  assured  an  education, 
was  advocated  by  Reid  and  Holden ;  and  the  editor,  remem- 
bering his  own  youth,  could  take  up  the  cudgels  for  this 
cause  as  earnestly  as  for  the  suffrage  change,  even  if  it  were 
not  so  dramatic  an  issue.  He  continued  his  warm  espousal 
despite  the  growl  of  the  Register  that  the  school  measure 
came  with  "very  bad  grace' '  from  the  Democratic  party 
with  its  tradition  of  opposing  such  projects.  "But  the  ques- 
tion,''  Gales  said,  "is  not  as  to  the  rights  of  the  'boys  and 
girls, '  for  all  have  a  right  to  an  education,  if  they  can  get  it — 
but  whether  the  people  will  consent  to  be  taxed  for  this 
purpose."105  This  was  one  of  the  last  editorials  which 
Weston  Gales  wrote;  he  died  unexpectedly  on  a  visit  to 
Petersburg,  Va.,  and  the  Register  passed  into  the  hands  of 
the  third  generation  of  Gales,  Seaton,  who  had  been  gradu- 
ated from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  only  that  spring. 

As  the  end  of  the  campaign  approached,  it  became  ap- 
parent that  the  Democratic  issue  had  made  a  strong  appeal 
to  the  public.  Just  before  election  day  Holden  thought  Reid 
really  had  won  and  wrote  to  the  candidate:  "Many  Whigs 
here  gave  up.  You  never  saw  such  long  faces  and  heard  such 
groanings!  Free  suffrage — beg  your  pardon — equal  suffrage 
is  a  humbug — is  it?"106  But  the  victory  was  a  technical, 
not  an  actual  one.  The  Whigs  managed  to  poll  about  their 
usual  vote,  losing  only  950  as  compared  with  1846.  The 
Democrats  gained  6,056,  not  quite  enough  to  wipe  out  en- 
tirely the  Whig  majority  of  7,859  of  two  years  before,  though 
it  was  whittled  down  to  a  mere  854.  "Eight  or  ten  counties 
in  the  centre  might  have  elected  you  ...  by  polling  their 
full  strength,"  Holden  later  wrote  Reid.107 

Furthermore,  the  Democrats  succeeded  in  erasing  the 
majorities  of  the  Whigs  in  both  houses  of  the  general  assem- 
bly, although  here,  too,  they  did  not  quite  capture  the  elec- 
tion themselves.  The  new  senate  was  to  be  composed  of 


104  Standard,  July  12,  1848. 

106  Register,  June  21,  1848. 

l«e  Holden  to  Reid,  Aug.  1,  1848.    David  S.  Reid  Papers,  II.  1845-50. 

l»7  Holden  to  Reid,  June  1,  1850.    David  S.  Reid  Papers,  II,  1845-50. 
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twenty-five  Democrats  and  twenty  five  Whigs,  and  the  house 
of  sixty  Democrats  and  sixty  Whigs.  The  senate  was  organ- 
ized later  with  Calvin  Graves,  Democrat,  as  speaker,  and 
the  house  with  Robert  B.  Gilliam,  Whig,  as  speaker. 

It  was  a  time  of  rejoicing  for  the  Democrats  and  of  mortifi- 
cation for  the  Whigs.  Though  they  had  not  quite  succeeded 
this  time,  the  former  could  look  forward  to  1850,  when  under 
the  guidance  of  their  two  young  progressive  leaders,  Reid 
and  Holden,  they  might  convince  the  public  completely  that 
they  had  ceased  to  be  the  reactionary  party.  The  attitude 
of  many  Whigs,  on  the  other  hand,  was  expressed  by  the 
Register:  "The  result  of  the  Election  .  .  .  gives  cause  for 
bitter  and  serious  reflection.  That  it  is  humiliating  and 
mortifying  is  beyond  all  question,  a  melancholy  fact;  and 
when  the  causes  and  effects  which  have  brought  it  about  are 
examined  into,  it  is  doubly  so.  We  are  vanquished,  virtually 
if  not  really !"108  The  next  week,  however,  young  Gales 
recovered  his  poise  and  joined109  with  Lemay110  and 
Charles  C.  Raboteau,  editor  of  the  Raleigh  Times,  Whig,1 1 1 
in  ascribing  the  result  to  the  apathy  of  the  Whigs,  who,  the 
editors  said,  were  so  confident  of  their  strength  that  they 
did  not  bother  to  go  to  the  polls  and  vote  against  Reid.  But 
these  statements  probably  were  for  public  consumption. 
The  Whig  vote  was  about  what  it  had  been  for  six  years;  the 
new  votes  were  coming  to  the  Democrats. 

Although  later,  in  the  presidential  election,  the  Whigs 
carried  the  state  with  a  majority  of  8,154  for  Taylor,  even 
this  portended  good  for  the  Democrats.  Many  persons,  the 
Standard  said,  voted  for  Taylor  because  he  was  a  Southerner, 
and  it  was  thought  that  his  views  on  slavery  were  safer  than 
those  of  Cass.1  x  2  But  this  was  a  matter  of  men,  not  parties, 
for  the  general  Democratic  position  both  in  the  state  and 
nation  on  the  slavery  problem  was  more  in  accord  with  that 
of  the  North  Carolina  public  than  the  Whig  stand.  As  the 
national  crisis  on  this  issue  approached,  the  Democrats  would 
be  the  ones  to  profit. 

With  their  stand  on  slavery,  with  an  issue  like  free  suffrage 
to  present,  w?th  their  increasingly  progressive  attitude 
toward  internal  improvements,  with  the  new  voters  joining 
their  party,  and  with  Reid  and  Holden  at  the  helm  of  the 

!°8  Register,  Aug.  12,  1848. 
io»  Register,  Aug.  19,  1848. 
no  Star,  Aug.  23,  1848. 
1 1 1  Raleigh  Times,  Aug.  19,  1848. 
us  Standard,  Nov.  15.  1848. 
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party,  the  Democrats,  after  years  of  eddying  about  futilely, 
were  ready  to  surge  forward  with  a  rush  that  would  engulf 
the  Whig  party.  Thirty-five  years  later,  Holden  made  the 
quiet  boast,  "  But  for  David  S.  Reid  and  myself,  there  would 
have  been  no  triumphant  Democratic  party  in  North  Caro- 
lina. "113  There  is  much  truth  in  the  statement.  Hale  did 
not  hesitate  to  admit  much  later,  in  speaking  of  Holden: 
"A  few  years  ago  he  had  become  unquestionably  the  most 
influential  man  in  the  State.  His  central  position,  and  the 
skill  with  wh  ch  he  managed  his  Press,  combined  with  an 
unwearied  assiduity  in  intrigue,  enabled  him  to  mold  public 
opinion  so  far  as  to  reduce  the  old  Whig  party  to  a  minority 
and  to  elevate  the  Democratic  party  to  a  majority."114 

ll»  Letter  of  Holden  to  News  and  Observer,  Aug.  31,  1883. 
u<  Fayctteville  Observer,  Aug.  8,  1864. 


MINUTES  OF  THE  GENERAL  COURT 
OF  ALBEMARLE,  1684 

By  Branson  Marley 

In  1937  the  workers  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical 
Records  Survey,  a  Works  Progress  Administration  project, 
while  making  an  inventory  of  the  records  of  Chowan  County 
in  the  county  courthouse  at  Edenton,  discovered  minutes  of 
two  hitherto  unknown  sessions  of  the  General  Court  of  the 
County  of  Albemarle.  The  earliest  minutes  published  in  The 
Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  are  for  sessions  of  this 
court  in  1694/5  and  1696. 

The  General  Court  was  the  supreme  court  of  common  law 
in  the  colony  and  there  was  no  intermediate  court  between 
it  and  the  precinct  courts.  It  was  provided  for  by  the  Funda- 
mental Constitutions  of  1669,  under  which  were  created  in 
1670  the  County  Palatine  of  Albemarle,  the  only  operative 
county  created,  and  its  four  constituent  precincts.  Each 
county  was  to  have  a  General  Court  consisting  of  a  sheriff 
or  chief  justice  and  four  associate  justices  and  each  precinct 
was  to  have  a  similar  court. x  Other  courts  were  also  provided 
for,  but  only  the  precinct  courts  of  the  whole  elaborate  sys- 
tem were  created  at  first.  The  General  Court  of  Albemarle 
was  held  from  1670  until  1698  by  the  governor  and  his  coun- 
cil, all  of  whom  were  deputies  of  the  Lords  Proprietors,  just 
as  they  had  apparently  held  the  only  court  in  the  colony 
prior  to  1670. 2  From  at  least  1694  until  the  March  term  of 
1698,  however,  one  to  three  assistants,  whose  sole  purpose 
was  to  help  because  of  their  greater  familiarity  with  local 
conditions,  sat  with  the  governor  and  deputies.3 

It  was  not  until  1698  that  any  move  was  made  toward 
carrying  out  the  often-expressed  wishes  of  the  proprietors 
that  a  General  Court  separate  from  the  governor  and  council 
be  created.  On  January  6,  1698,  the  governor  and  council 
commiss'oned  six  men  justices  to  hold  a  General  Court 
during  their  pleasure  and  at  specified  times.  Three  of  the 
justices  constituted  a  quorum  provided  one  of  the  three  was 
Major  Samuel  Swann  or  Captain  Henderson  Walker.4  After 

1  Walter  Clark,  ed.,  The  State  Records  of  North  Carolina  (hereafter  cited  as  State  Records),  XXV, 
130. 

2  William  L.  Saunders,  ed.,  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina  (hereafter  cited  as  Colonial  Rec- 
ords), I,  185,  405. 

3  Colonial  Records,  I,  405. 

*  Minutes  of  the  General  Court  (archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh). 
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1712  the  court  was  held  by  a  chief  justice  appointed  by  the 
proprietors  and  two  or  more  associates  appointed  by  the 
governor  and  council  and  serving  during  their  pleasure.5 

Prior  to  1719  the  court  met  in  private  homes  in  the  region; 
thereafter  it  met  in  the  " Courthouse"  of  Chowan  Precinct 
at  Queen  Anne's  Creek  (later  Eden  ton).6  In  1746  an  act  was 
passed  establishing  New  Bern  as  the  capital  of  the  province;7 
and,  although  the  act  was  repealed,  the  General  Court  met 
at  New  Bern  from  1747  until  1754  when  it  was  abolished 
upon  the  reorganization  of  the  court  system  of  the  colony.8 
Meetings  were  held  three  times  annually,  on  the  first  Tues- 
day in  March,  the  first  Tuesday  in  July,  and  the  last  Tuesday 
in  October.9 

The  jurisdiction  of  the  court  is  nowhere  clearly  defined. 
Prior  to  1698,  while  the  governor  and  council  still  acted,  it 
was  not  only  a  court  to  hear  writs  of  error  from  the  precinct 
courts  but  also  a  court  of  original  jurisdiction  in  certain 
criminal  and  civil  suits.  In  1698  the  court  was  ordered  "to 
hold  Pleas  hear  and  determine  all  actions  Sutes  &  causes 
whoever  wthin  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Govern*  as  well  Crimi- 
nall  as  Civill  Real  Mixt  Psonall  or  of  any  other  nature  or 
kind  whoever.  .  .  .  "10 

At  least  after  1712  the  court  had  the  power  of  the  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  and  Exchequer  and  a  commission 
as  a  General  Sessions  of  the  Peace  Court,  Oyer,  and  Gaol 
Delivery.  Under  the  last  named  commission  the  court  con- 
sisted, besides  the  regularly  commissioned  justices,  of  all 
members  of  the  council,  but  the  councilors  did  not  avail 
themselves  of  their  privilege. *  1 

Under  its  commissions  the  court  was  the  trial  court  for  all 
criminal  causes  in  which  the  defendant  was  subject  to  pun- 
ishment by  the  loss  of  life  or  member  and  for  civil  causes  in 
which  the  amount  in  controversy  exceeded  that  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  precinct  courts  (usually  twenty  to  forty 
pounds) . *  2 

Among  its  non-judicial  functions  were,  as  may  be  seen 
from  these  minutes,  the  appointment  of  road  overseers  and 

5  Colonial  Records,  I,  passim. 

6  Minutes  of  the  General  Court;  Colonial  Records,  II,  357,  364.  It  is  doubtful  that  the  references  to 
meetings  held  in  the  "Courthouse"  prior  to  1723  refer  to  an  actual  building,  for  in  1722  the  assembly 
passed  an  act  recognizing  the  lack  of  a  courthouse  and  authorizing  a  tax  for  the  erection  of  such  a  build- 
ing in  each  precinct.  See  State  Records,  XXIII,  101,  102. 

^  State  Records,  XXI 1 1,  252-260. 

8  Minutes  of  the  General  Court. 

9  Minutes  of  the  General  Court. 

10  Minutes  of  the  General  Court. 
»i  Colonial  Records,  III,  150. 

»a  State  Records,  XXIII,  254,  263. 
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the  ordering  of  the  laying  out  of  roads.  Other  such  functions 
were  the  regulation  of  ferries  and  the  appointment  of  ferry- 
men13 and,  by  direction  of  the  assembly,  the  apportionment 
of  taxes  and  the  ordering  of  payment  of  public  debt.14 

Prior  to  1715  a  justice  could  come  off  the  bench  and  repre- 
sent a  client,  as  is  illustrated  by  several  cases  in  these  min- 
utes. In  1715  this  practice  was  forbidden  by  law.15 

The  chief  executive  officer  of  the  court  was  the  provost 
marshal  or  sheriff  who  executed  the  orders  of  the  court  and 
summoned  juries,  who  appointed  deputies  whose  duties  were 
the  same  in  the  precinct  courts, 1 6  and  who  notified  the  mem- 
bers of  the  assembly  of  the  calling  of  a  session  when  ordered 
to  do  so  by  the  council. x  7  The  marshal,  through  the  deputies, 
also  held  elections  for  members  of  the  assembly, x  8  and  exe- 
cuted other  commands  of  the  council.19 

The  clerk  of  the  General  Court  was  merely  a  scribe.  After 
1712  he  was  appointed  by  the  chief  justice,20  but  prior  to 
that  time  he  was  probably  a  deputy  of  the  secretary  of  the 
province. 

Spelling  and  punctuation  have  been  reproduced  just  as 
they  appear  in  the  manuscript. 

Att  a  Court  held  on  the  ffirst  day  of  October  Ano  Dom  1684 
present  ye  honoble  Jo  Archdale,  (Esq.?)21 

William  Wilkinson,  Esq22    '      Mr  ffra  Toms26 


13  Colonial  Records,  II.  475. 

l*  Colonial  Records,  I,  429. 

is  Colonial  Records,  III,  181. 

i«  Colonial  Records,  I,  791,  792. 

»  Colonial  Records,  II.  460,  516,  517. 

18  Colonial  Records,  II,  214,  215. 

19  John  Spencer  Bassett,  "The  Constitutional  Beginnings  of  North  Carolina,  1663-1729,"  Johns 
Hopkins  University  Studies  in  Historical  and  Political  Science,  XII,  No.  3,  p.  69. 

2°  Co'onial  Records,  I,  313. 

21  John  Archdale  was  born  in  England  in  1642.  He  went  to  Maine  in  1664  as  agent  of  his  brother- 
in-law.  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  and  returned  to  England  in  1666.  George  Fox  converted  him  to  Quaker- 
ism some  time  between  1673  and  1681.  At  this  time,  16S4,  he  was  acting  as  one  of  the  proprietors  of 
Carolina  in  the  place  of  his  son,  Thomas,  a  minor  for  whom  he  had  purchased  the  proprietary  share 
formerly  belonging  to  Sir  William  Berkeley.  He  was  visiting  the  colony  from  1683  to  1686  to  collect 
the  proprietary  rents  from  the  Quakers  and  seems  to  have  exercised  his  right  to  act  as  governor  as 
senior  proprietor  in  the  colony.  In  1694  the  proprietors  appointed  him  governor  of  all  Carolina;  he 
visited  Albemarle  in  1696  and  1697  and  returned  to  England  in  1698  where  he  died  in  1715.  (Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  I,  337,  338.) 

22  William  Wilkinson  was  a  prominent  planter  of  Chowan  Precinct  and  a  colonel  in  the  military 
system  of  Albemarle  County.  He  was  collector  of  the  customs  in  Albemarle  in  1680  In  February, 
1693/4  he  pioved  the  will  of  Seth  Sothel!  before  the  Perquimans  Precinct  Court  (Colonial  Records,  I, 
393).  Thon  a;  Harvey,  in  his  will,  appointed  him  executor  of  John  Harvey  in  the  former's  place,  1699 
(Colonial  Records.  I,  584).  Wilkinson  was  vestryman  and  churchwarden  in  Chowan  Parish  from  1701 
to  1706  (Colonial  Records,  I,  543  ff.)  and  produced  letters  of  attornev  before  the  General  Court  on 
March  29,  1703  (Colonial  Records,  I,  584,  586)  and  on  July  27,  1703  (Colonial  Records,  I,  588  ff.1).  His 
will  was  filed  on  July  4,  1704  and  proved,  May  9,  1706  (J.  Bryan  Grimes,  Abstracts  of  North  Carolina 
Wills.  407). 

2«  Francis  Toms  (also  spelled  Tomes,  Tomnes,  Terns,  and  probably  Jones  in  the  Colonial  Records) 
was  a  planter  and  government  official.  Edmundson  converted  "one  Terns,  a  justice  of  the  peace," 
1671,  and  held  a  meeting  at  his  house  in  1676  (Colonial  Records,  I,  216).  Sothell  owed  him  money  for 
transactions  in  1682  (Colonial  Records,  I,  456,  457).  Toms  was  deputy  of  a  proprietor  from  1694  until 
at  least  1703  (Colonial  Records,  I,  405,  575).  His  will  was  proved  in  1712  (Colonial  Records,  I,  855; 
see  also  Minutes  of  General  Court). 
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Thomas  Miller  Esq23  Cap1  Edward  Wells27 

Mr  John  Hunt  Mr  Patrick  Bayley28 

Mr  John  Jennings24 
Mr  Joshua  Scott25 
Jn°  Philpott29         In    ye    severall    accons    the    Deft    haveing    made 
vs.  appearance  [....]  his  Evidence  was  ordered  of 

Wm  Billing  (appearance?)  till  next  Court  his  said  [....]  were 

deferred  till  the  next  Court  to  come  to  an  issue. 

In  an  action  of  ye  case  referred  to  ye  Jury  foil.  Jurors  names 

William  Steward30       John    Hopkins,31    John    Hawkins,32    Thomas 

vs.  (Barwock?)  Paule  Latham33  John  Tarkington34 

Lawrence  Gupton         Richard  Evens35  ffrancis  Wilks  Mathias  Tow- 

ler36  George  Mathews37  Lawrence  Ley  ton,  Daniell  Meroy, 

Cornelious  Lerry  [.]38  The  Jury  fynd  a  Cow  and  Calf  with 


23  This  is  not  the  notorious  Thomas  Miller  of  Culpeper  Rebellion  fame,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
prison  in  England  for  being  in  arrears  to  the  king  for  his  collectorship  of  Poole  and  Weymouth  (Charles 
M.  Andrews,  Colonial  Period  of  American  History,  III,  255n).  This  Thomas  Miller  was  a  deputy  of 
a  proprietor,  1695-1721,  juror  at  the  General  Court,  February  25,  1694/5  (Colonial  Records,  I,  445-447), 
and  justice  of  the  General  Court,  1713-1721  (Colonial  Records,  II,  80  ff.). 

24  John  Jennings  was  co-receiver  with  Thomas  Relf  of  750  acres  in  Carteret  Precinct,  1679/80 
(Colonial  Records,  I,  270,  271)  and  a  member  of  the  vestry  of  Pasquotank  Parish,  1710  (Colonial  Records, 
I,  730). 

25  Joshua  Scott  was  an  owner  of  land  in  Perquimans  Precinct  prior  to  1694  (Colonial  Records,  I,  427). 
2 1  Captain  Edward  Wells  was  a  leader  in  the  Culpeper  Rebellion,  a  member  of  the  rebel  legislature 

(Colonial  Records,  I,  260),  and  a  signer  of  the  remonstrance  against  Miller  (Colonial  Records,  I,  249). 
He  was  accused  by  Timothy  Biggs,  surveyor-general,  of  taking  him,  Miller,  and  John  Nixon,  a  pro- 
prietor's deputy,  imprisoning  them  in  George  Durant's  house,  and  taking  possesion  of  the  county  records 
and  his  prisoner's  papers  (Colonial  Records,  I,  310,  311). 

28  Patrick  Bayley  (also  spelled  Baly,  Bayly,  and  Bailey)  witnessed  the  will  of  William  Hogbin, 
May  4,  1692  (Grimes,  Abstracts  of  North  Carolina  Wills,  168).  In  suit  of  debt  against  John  King  the 
General  Court  ordered  King  to  pay  Bayley  £30  10s  5p,  February,  1693/4  (Colonial  Records,  I,  449). 
Later  in  1694  Bayley  sold  land  to  King  (Colonial  Records,  I,  450).  He  served  on  the  jury  at  the  General 
Court.  1697  (Minutes  of  General  Court). 

29  John  Philpott  (also  spelled  Philpon)  was  a  juror  at  Perquimans  Precinct  Court,  February,  1693/4 
(Colonial  Records,  I,  393).  He  was  tried  and  proved  guilty  in  1694  of  treasonable  utterances  against 
William  and  Mary  and  in  favor  of  "James  III."  Wilkinson,  at  whose  house  the  incident  occurred, 
testified  against  him;  Philpott  was  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  and  to  have  all  his  goods  and  chattels  sold. 
Because  of  his  age,  however,  the  sentence  was  made  more  lenient  and  he  was  ordered  to  pay  costs  out 
of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale,  1695  (Colonial  Records,  I,  430,  431).  In  February,  1694/5,  he  was  sued  for 
debt  and  ordered  to  pay  Isaac  Gilford  a  cow,  a  calf,  and  a  yearling  (Colonial  Records,  I,  444).  He  died 
later  in  1695  (Colonial  Records,  I,  445). 

30  William  Steward  (also  spelled  Stewart)  sued  Thomas  Norcom  in  Perquimans  Precinct  Court, 
as  a  result  of  which  Norcom  was  ordered  to  pay  him  one  cow  and  one  yearling  for  100  lb.  of  tobacco, 
1698  (Colonial  Records,  I,  494).  In  1704/5  he  and  his  wife,  Elizabeth,  were  sued  in  Perquimans  Precinct 
Court  by  Elizabeth  Oates,  as  best  friend  of  Sarah  Lilly,  for  killing  a  cow  and  calf  belonging  to  the  Lilly 
woman;  the  case  was  decided  against  the  Stewards  (Colonial  Records,  I,  621).  Wills  of  William  Steward 
were  recorded  in  Perquimans  Precinct  in  1709  and  1711;  his  will  was  proved  in  1711/12  (Will  Book, 
XXX,  47,  48;  I-A,  46). 

31  John  Hopkins  was  apparently  a  well-to-do  planter;  he  was  involved  in  lawsuits  and  served  as 
juror  frequently,  1694-1705  (Colonial  Records,  I,  passim).  In  1700  he  petitioned  for  the  right  to  open 
a  cart  road  between  his  plantations  (Colonial  Records,  I,  533)  and  in  1701  bought  land  from  William 
Barrow  (Colonial  Records,  I,  549). 

32  John  Hawkins,  with  Francis  Toms,  was  attorney  for  Elizabeth  Banks  of  London,  1693  (Colonial 
Records,  I,  403-404),  was  a  justice  of  the  peace,  1695  (Colonial  Records,  I,  443),  recorded  a  stock  mark 
in  Perquimans  Precinct,  1698  (Colonial  Records,  I,  495),  served  as  justice  of  the  General  Court  in  1702 
and  1703  (Colonial  Records,  I,  566,  588),  and  bought  land  from  John  Anderson,  1704  (Colonial  Records, 
I,  609). 

33  Paul  Latham  witnessed  the  delivery  by  Richard  Standerweeke  of  a  letter  from  Timothy  Biggs 
to  Robert  Holden  at  George  Durant's  house,  1679  (Colonial  Records,  I,  319). 

34  John  Tarkington  forfeited  his  land  prior  to  1695  because  of  conviction  of  a  felony  (Colonial  Records, 
I,  453). 

35  Richard  Evens  (also  spelled  Evans,  Eivens,  Eivans,  and  Ewens)  was  one  of  the  persons  who  wrote 
the  proprietors  in  1663  about  interest  of  Barbadians  in  settlement  in  Carolina  (Colonial  Records,  I,  46). 
His  will  was  probated  in  1692  (Perquimans  Will  Book,  X,  6). 

36  Mathias  Towler  served  as  a  juror  in  1694  (Colonial  Records,  I,  406  ff.)  and  was  involved  in  the 
same  year  in  a  lawsuit  over  a  whale  which  he  was  licensed  to  take  (Colonial  Records,  I,  419.  421). 

37  George  Mathews  was  often  a  juror  (Colonial  Records,  I,  passim).  Sothell  was  accused  of  taking 
his  cattle,  1684  (Colonial  Records,  I,  369).  Mathews  also  acted  as  surety  for  Christopher  Butler  in  an 
appeal  of  case  against  John  Stepney,  1694  (Colonial  Records,  I,  428). 

38  Cornelius  Lerry  (also  spelled  Leary)  was  involved  in  several  lawsuits,  especially  with  the  Bentleys 
(Colonial  Records,  I,  passim),  was  juror  in  Perquimans  Precinct  Court,  1694  (Colonial  Records,  I,  392), 
and  acted  as  appraiser  of  Francis  Ward's  estate,  1695  (Colonial  Records.  I,  443). 
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costs  of  suite  for  ye  plantf  Ordered  that  ye  Def*  pay  to  ye 
plantf  one  Cow  and  Calf  with  costs  of  suite  als  execucon  [.] 
Whereas  George  Castleton39  &  Stephen  Manwar'ng40  were 
bound  to  their  good  behaviour  the  Court  thinks  fitt  to  dis- 
charge them  paying  costs  of  suite. 

Bennett  Mountjoy       In  a  plea  of  ye  (same?)  Jury  aforesaid  onely 

vs.  ffrancis  Wilks  putt  out  and  John  Culpeper41 

Geo.  Durant42  put  in  [.]  The  Jury  find  for  ye  plantf  two  cowes 

and  one  yearling  butt  noe  costs  [.]  ye  Court  agrees  with  ye 

Verdict  of  ye  Jury  Ordered  accordingly  [.] 

A  letter  of  Attorney  made  from  John  Trelawny  to  Thomas 

Miller  was  proved  by  ye  Oath  of  Edward  Wood  and  Ordered 

to  be  recorded. 

The  Court  adjourned  till  Thursday  Seven  of  ye  Clock 

October  2d  1684 

There  haveing  beene  three  severall  accons  (commenced?) 
ag*  the  estate  of  William  Waters  at  the  suite  of  Edward 
Holloway  John  Hopkins  &  Mr  John  Davis43  the  Court  think 
fitt  to  Order  that  each  of  them  ye  sd  Holloway  Hopkins  & 
Davis  have  an  equall  share  of  the  estate  of  the  said  William 
Waters  answerable  to  their  debts  and  that  the  said  Edward 
Holloway  be  paid  One  shilling  a  barrell  for  every  barrell  of 
Corne  that  he  gathers  or  cause  to  be  gathered  upon  the  said 
plantacon  and  that  then  the  estate  be  appraised  and  equally 
devided  as  aforesaid  with  cost  of  suite. 
A  Letter  of  Attorney  was  made  from  Sarah  and  John  Drum- 
mond  to  William  Drummond44  was  proved  by  the  Oath  of 
Henry  Tooker  and  Ordered  to  be  recorded  accordingly. 
A  deed  of  Sale  made  from  Sarah  and  John  Drummond  to 
William  Wilkinson  Esqr  was  acknowledged  by  William 
Drummond  Attorney  to  ye  said  Sarah  &  John  Drummond 
to  the  said  William  Wilkinson  and  the  same  was  proved  by 


39  George  Castleton  was  one  of  the  signers  of  a  petition  to  the  king  for  the  suppression  of  disorders 
attendant  upon  the  Culpeper  Rebellion  (Colonial  Records,  I,  305,  306). 

40  Stephen  Manwaring  (also  spelled  Mannaring,  Mannering,  Manering,  Manwaren,  and  Manwared) 
was  one  of  the  most  litigous  residents  of  Albemarle  County.  In  1693  he  sued  Robert  Wilson  twice  for 
defamation  and  ejectment  and  at  the  same  session  of  the  dourt  he  sued  Robert  Beasley;  in  all  three 
ca6es  the  court  found  no  cause  (Colonial  Records,  I,  387).  In  1694  he  was  sued  by  one  Plater  and  the  suit 
was  non-suited,  and  by  one  Belman  for  false  molestation  and  the  suit  was  also  non-suited  (Colonial  Records, 
I,  394,  397).  In  the  same  year  Manwaring  again  sued  Wilson  for  defamation  but  the  case  was  continued 
and  finally  dismissed  as  res  adjudicate  (Colonial  Records,  I,  413,  428);  Wilson  sued  him  for  trespass  as 
a  result  of  differences  over  land  entries  and  Manwaring  won  (Colonial  Records,  I,  414).  He  proved  nine 
headrights  including  himself  (Colonial  Records,  I,  396)  and  acted  as  attorney  for  John  Mason,  for 
Christopher  Butler,  and  for  James  Thigpen  (Colonial  Records,  I,  417,  425,  433).  In  1697  Manwaring 
bought  a  plantation  from  William  and  Ivanna  Vas  (Colonial  Records,  I,  485)  and  sold  200  acres  to  James 
Parishen  (Colonial  Records,  I,  480).  Manwaring's  power  of  attorney  to  James  Thigpen  was  proved  in 
1700  (Colonial  Records,  I,  532). 

41  John  Culpeper,  the  rebel,  had  come  to  the  colony  some  time  before  the  rebellion  which  was  named 
for  him  and  in  which  he  was  a  leader.  After  the  rebellion,  he  apparently  lived  quietly  in  Albemarle 
until  his  death  which  occurred  prior  to  February  26,  1694/5  (Colonial  Records,  I,  447). 

42  George  Durant  was  born  in  England  in  1632,  came  to  America,  and  was  married  in  Virginia  in 
1659.  In  1661  he  purchased  a  tract  of  land,  Durant's  Neck,  from  the  Indians  and  laid  out  his  farm 
thereon  (Colonial  Records,  I,  19,  20).  He  rapidly  rose  to  prominence  and  served  as  attorney-general 
from  1677  to  1679  under  the  de  facto  government  set  up  after  the  Culpeper  Rebellion,  in  which  he  was 
a  leader  (Colonial  Records,  I,  passim). 

43  John  Davis,  in  1679,  signed  an  affidavit  relative  to  the  abuses  of  Thomas  Miller  (Colonial  Records, 
I,  316).     William  Wilkinson  was  named  executor  of  his  estate,  1694  (Colonial  Records,  I,  392). 

44  William  Drummond  here  mentioned  was  not  the  first  governor  of  Albemarle,  who  was  hanged 
in  1676  for  his  participation  in  Bacon's  Rebellion  in  Virginia  (Colonial  Records,  I,  xiii). 
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the  Oath  of  the  said  William  Drummond  and  Ordered  to  be 
recorded  &c  [.] 

Upon  the  peticon  of  Thomas  Burnby  to  be  posessed  of  what 
estate  belongs  to  him  in  the  right  of  his  wife  Hannah  the 
daughter  of  Edmond  Chancey.  Ordered  that  a  copy  of  the 
will  of  the  said  Edmond  Chancey  be  brought  in  against  the 
next  Court  and  that  if  in  case  Edmond  Chancey  shall  make 
Choyce  of  Thomas  Burnby  for  his  Guardian  that  then 
Mathias  Towler  be  allowed  what  reasonable  charges  he  hath 
been  at  about  the  said  Plantacon  and  that  in  the  meantime 
the  said  Thomas  Burnby  may  have  liberty  to  prepare  for 
a  crop  against  the  next  yeare. 

Acknowledger^  was  made  of  a  bill  of  Sale  from  [.  .  .]  John 
Hodgson  to  James  Armstrong  and  Richard  Cragg45  ordered 
to  be  recorded. 

Whereas  John  Culpeper  hath  Deeded  a  tract  of  land  at  the 
head  of  John  Bolton's  landing  It  is  Ordered  that  William 
Steel46  the  overseer  of  the  highways  lay  out  a  Road  most 
Convenient  for  the  said  Culpeper  and  as  little  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  said  Bolton  as  may  be  [.]  if  the  said  Bolton  find 
himself  agrieved  he  is  at  liberty  to  make  his  complaint  next 
Court  [.] 

A  Devision  haveing  been  made  of  the  Catties  betweene  Mary 
Respes  and  the  children  [....]  had  by  Thomas  Keese  By 
John  Jennings  Robert  Wallice47  &  Samuell  Davis48  Ordered 
that  the  same  be  recorded. 

Whereas  complaint  hath  beene  made  of  Contempt  of  authority 
of  Stephen  Manwaring  It  is  Ordered  that  the  Sheriff  forth- 
with take  ye  said  Stephen  Manwaring  into  Custody  and  him 
safely  to  keepe  till  he  give  Security  to  appeare  at  the  (next?) 
Court  and  alsoe  to  make  good  his  coplaint  agfc  Mr  ffra  Toms. 
Ordered  that  Richard  Dormer  give  in  security  to  appeare  at 
the  next  Court  and  be  of  good  behaviour  or  he  be  taken  into 
Custody  [.] 

Whereas  Thomas  (Barwock?)  was  bound  over  to  appeare  at 
this  Court  to  answer  his  breach  of  an  Act  of  Assembly  It  is 
ordered  that  he  give  in  good  security  to  appear  at  the  next 
court  and  in  the  meane  time  to  be  of  good  behaviour  during 
ye  said  time  and  if  in  case  ye  honoble  Jn°  Archdale  Esq  shall 
think  it  convenient  is  to  be  at  his  Liberty  to  deliver  up  his 
bond  in  ye  [.  .  .  .] 
Upon  ye  complaint  of  Cornelious  Lerry  agfc  ye  Sheriff  for  ye 


45  Richard  Cragg  was  a  juror  at  the  General  Court,  1693/4  (Colonial  Records,  I,  399)  and  claimed  the 
estate  of  John  Philpott  owed  him  4  francs  10  shillings  in  pork,  February  27,  1694/5  {Colonial  Records, 
I,  451). 

4  6  William  Steel  was  sued  for  debt  by  Thomas  and  Diana  White,  1694/5  (Colonial  Records,  I,  446). 

4  7  Robert  Wallice  (also  spelled  Wallis)  was  involved  in  a  lawsuit  before  Perquimans  Precinct  Court 
in  May,  1663  (Colonial  Records,  I,  387)  and  served  as  assistant  on  the  General  Court  in  November,  1694 
(Colonial  Records,  I,  423  ff.).  As  a  vestryman  of  Pasquotank  Parish  he  signed  a  commendation  of  James 
Adams  of  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  August  26,  1710  (Colonial 
Records,  I,  730). 

4  8  Samuel  Davis  was  a  juror  at  the  General  Court  in  1703  (Colonial  Records,  I,  594).  As  vestryman 
and  churchwarden  of  Pasquotank  Parish  he  signed  a  commendation  of  James  Adams  of  the  Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  August  26,  1710  (Coloriial  Records,  I,  730).  He 
died  prior  to  1719,  when  his  children  petitioned  the  council  against  Benjamin  West's  allegedly  depriving 
them  of  his  property  (Colonial  Records,  II,  328). 
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escape  of  Thomas  Thorpe  It  is  Ordered  that  the  Sheriff  pay 
to  the  said  Cornelious  Lerry  Thirteene  shillings  &  six  Pence 
in  ye  costs  of  suit  [.] 

Whereas  an   Order  past  for   Richard   Dormer   to   give   in 
security  to  Answer  at  next  Court  &  ye  said  Dormer  haveing 
made  his  submission  Ordered  that  the  same  be  recorded 
Acknowledgm1  made  of  a  deed  of  Sale  from  John  Davis  to 
George  Durant  Ordered  to  be  recorded. 
Acknowledgm1  made  of  a  deed  of  Guift  pcell  of  Land  from 
George  Durant  to  his  sonne  John  Durant  Ordered  to  be 
recorded. 
Lawrence  Noggell         )     In  two  several  actions  the  plantf  haveing  not 
vers.  )     delivered  his  declarations  according  to  the 

Richd  Dormer  )     Rules  of  the  Court  Ordered  that  ye  said 

Lawrence  Noggell  be  nonsuited  &  pay  costs  of  suite  als 
execucon. 
Richard  Jones  )     In  an  action  of  Defamation  ye  plantf,  have- 

vers  )     ing  not  delivered  his  declaration  according 

Jn°  Culpeper  )     to  rules  of  Court  Ordered  that  ye  plantf.  be 

nonsuited  &  pay  costs  of  suite  [.] 

John  Archdale 
Wm  Wilkison 
Thomas  Miller 
John  Huntt 
ffrancis  Tomes 
Edward  Wells 
Joshua  Scott 
Patrick  Bayley 
John  II  Jennings 

Att  a  Court  holden  on  Wensday  ye  3d  December  Anno  1684 

present 

Seth  Sothell  Esqr  Governor49 
Thomas  Miller,  Esqr  Mr  Alex  Lillington50 
Mr  Joshua  Scott  Mr  Ralph  Ffletcher51 

Mr  Henry  White  Mr  Wm  Ffoster52 


*9  Seth  Sothell  was  one  of  the  proprietors,  having  bought  the  share  of  Edward,  Earl  of  Clarendon. 
He  first  enters  the  history  of  Carolina  when  Ashly  recommended  him  to  the  governor  and  council  of 
Ashly  River  and  ordered  a  manorial  estate  of  12,000  acres  to  be  laid  out  for  him.  In  1678  he  was  ap- 
pointed governor  of  Albemarle  by  the  proprietors  and  collector  of  the  customs  by  the  Treasury,  but 
on  hi?  way  over  he  was  captured  by  pirates.  He  was  ransomed,  purchased  his  proprietorship,  and  was 
commissioned  governor  of  all  Carolina  in  1681.  In  1683  he  came  to  Albemarle  and  governed  until  1689 
when,  as  a  result  of  his  harsh  rule,  he  was  banished  for  one  year  by  the  assembly  under  the  leadership 
of  George  Durant.  Philip  Ludwell  was  sent  as  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  1689  and  Sothell  went 
to  South  Carolina  where  he  claimed  the  governorship  as  a  proprietary  right.  In  1691  Ludwell  went  to 
Charleston  as  governor  of  all  Carolina  and  Sothell  was  definitely  removed  on  the  order  of  the  proprietors. 
He  died  in  1694.  (Colonial  Records,  I,  passim;  English  Records,  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Commission,  Raleigh.) 

60  Alexander  Lillington  was  a  major  in  the  colonial  militia,  a  prominent  planter,  and  deputy  of  one 
of  the  proprietors  He  was  a  leader  in  the  Culpeper  Rebellion,  1677.  and  a  member  of  the  "  Parliament" 
of  rebels  (Colonial  Records,  I,  386  ff.).  He  purchased  land  on  Yeopims  Creek  in  Perquimans  Precinct 
1693  (Colonial  Records,  I,  414).  He  was  collector  of  the  customs,  1694  (Colonial  Records,  I,  429)  and, 
as  greatest  debtor,  was  administrator  of  the  estate  of  Timothy  Pead  (Colonial  Records,  I,  452).  In  the 
same  year  he  was  sued  in  an  action  of  trespass  by  John  Hancock  (Colonial  Records,  I,  452)  and  acted 
as  attorney  for  Sarah  Johnson,  John  Wright  of  Virginia,  and  John  Keeton  (Colonial  Records,  I,  422, 
424.  425).  His  will  was  probated  in  1697  and  William  Wilkinson  and  Henderson  Walker  were  his 
attorneys  (Perquimans  Will  Book,  XVI 1 1,  34), 

61  Ralph  Fletcher  was  a  justice  of  Perquimans  Precinct  Court,  1695-1704  (Colonial  Records,  I,  443- 
613  passim).     His  will  was  probated  in  1728  (Perquimans  Will  Book,  X,  50). 

62  William  Foster  was  a  signer  of  the  petition  to  the  king  for  the  suppression  of  disorders  attendant 
upon  the  Culpeper  Rebellion,  June  30,  1680  (Colonial  Records,  I,  305,  306). 
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Mr  Ffrancis  Toms  haveing  exhibited  a  petcon  agl  Stephen 
Mannering  for  opprobious  Language  &  haveing  been  ordered 
&  approved  agl  him  the  Court  nines  him  One  thousand 
Pounds  of  Porke  to  the  Lords  Proprietors  Ordered  that  he 
pay  it  accordingly  [.] 

Mr  Ffrancis  Toms  proved  a  letter  of  Attorney  made  from 
Mr  Sam11  Wilson53  to  himself  by  ye  oath  of  Mr  Jn°  Davis 
Ordered  to  be  recorded  [.] 

Mr  Ffra  Toms  Attorney  to  Mr  Wilson     ) 
vers  ) 

Alex  Lillington  Attorney  to  Mr  )     In  a  plea  of  ye  case  [era- 

[Willson]  Mr  Sa11  Cook  )     sure]  referred  to  the  Jury 

foil  Jurors  names  Samuell 
Pricklove54  Thomas  Long55  Wm  Lacy56  William  Owen 
Lawrenne  Noggell  Rowland  Burkland  Thomas  Sandford57 
Roger  White  George  Harris58  James  Cooks  (Coates?)  John 
Bolton  Patentne  Barton  John  Cropley.  the  Jury  find  for  ye 
plantf.  two  pound  ffifteen  shillings  and  six  Pence  with  coste 
of  suite  Ordered  that  ye  same  be  paid  by  ye  said  Mr  Alexander 

as  Attorney  aforesaid 
Lillington    to  Mr  Ffra  Toms  als  execucon  [.] 

Wm  Stephens59  pt        )     In  an  accon  of  trespass  upon  ye  case  referred 
Richd  Ewens  Deft        )     to  the  Jury  above,     the  Jury  find   for  ye 
plantf.  Six  Pounds  with  coste  of  suite  [....] 
Ordered  that  Richard  Ewens  pay  to  the  said  William  Steph- 
ens Six  Pounds  with  coste  of  suite  als  execucon  [.] 
Mr  Alexander  Lillington  haveing  presented  to  ye  Court  a 
servant  boy  by  name  William  Dickenson  and  desired  Judgm* 
of  the  said  boys  age  Ye  Court  Adjudges  him  to  be  of  the  age 
of  fnfteene  yeares  and  that  he  serve  him  till  he  arrive  to  ye 
age  of  Two  and  twenty  yeares  [.] 
Ordered  that  William  Wyatt  John  Barron60  Caleb  Callo- 


83  Samuel  Wilson,  who  was  secretary  to  the  proprietors  from  March  21,  1678,  to  March  21,  1683, 
was  planning  to  come  to  the  colony  in  1683  (Colonial  Records,  I,  344). 

84  Samuel  Pricklove  bought  land  from  the  Yeopim  Indians  prior  to  1662  (Colonial  Records,  I,  19). 
He  was  a  leader  in  the  Culpeper  Rebellion  and  a  member  of  the  "Parliament"  of  rebels,  1677  (Colonial 
Records,  I,  249,  273).  In  1680  he  was  deputy  surveyor  and  collector  of  the  customs  under  Timothy 
Biggs  (Colonial  Records,  I,  318). 

65  Thomas  Long  bought  land  in  "Yawins  Creeke,"  Perquimans  Precinct,  1694  (Colonial  Records, 
I,  484)  He  was  road  overseer  in  1699  and  justice  of  the  Perquimans  Precinct  Court,  1706  (Colonial 
Records,  I,  525.  652).    His  will  was  probated  in  1721  (Perquimans  Will  Book,  XVIII,  69). 

68  There  were  two  men  named  William  Lacy  at  this  time,  father  and  son.  William,  Sr.,  proved  nine 
headrights  at  Perquimans  Precinct  Court  in  1694,  including  himself  and  his  son  (Colonial  Records,  I. 
395)  and  was  bondsman  for  one  Charles  Mackdanel,  1697  (Colonial  Records,  I,  483).  His  will  was  oroved 
by  William,  Jr.,  in  1701  or  1704  (Perquimans  Will  Book,  I-A,  22;  Colonial  Records,  I,  611).  William, 
Jr.,  attended  Perquimans  Precinct  Court  in  1692  (Colonial  Records,  I,  388). 

57  This  Thomas  Sandford  was  probably  not  the  one  who  signed  a  "Representation  from  Several 
Merchants  Trading  to  Virginia  Against  an  Act  Passed  There  Relating  to  Foreign  Debts.  Rec'd  17 
April,  read  6  May  1717"  (Colonial  Records,  II,  279,  280). 

68  George  Harris  was  deputy  marshal  of  the  General  Court,  1694  (Colonial  Records,  I,  416). 

69  William  Stephens  was  a  justice  of  the  Perquimans  Precinct  Court,  1705  (Colonial  Records,  I,  622). 
60  James  Barron  (also  spelled  Barrow  and  Barrows)  was  a  justice  of  Perquimans  Precinct  Court, 

1693-1703  (Colonial  Records,  I,  passim).  He  and  Caleb  Calloway  were  guardians  of  John  Hancock, 
son  of  Stephen  Hancock,  and  as  such  were  involved  in  a  suit  with  Major  Alexander  Lillington  over  the 

Hancock  estate,  1694/5  (Colonial  Records,  I,  452).     He  was  appraiser  of  the  estate  of 

Stewart,  1693/4,  of  land  on  Indian  Creek,  1700,  and  of  Benjamin  Lakar's  estate,  1701  (Colonial  Records, 
I,  400.  531,  550),  and  executor  of  the  estate  of  Alexander  Lillington,  1697  (Perquimans  Will  Book, 
XVIII,  34).    His  will  was  proved  in  1718  (Perquimans  Will  Book,  II,  32). 
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way61  &  Stephen  Hancock62  take  an  Inventory  of  the  estate 
of  Walter  Greene  deed  and  Appraise  the  same. 
Ordered  that  Mr  Daniel!  Akehurst63  William  Steeby  Henry 
Palinson64  and  John  Browne65  take  an  Inventory  of  the 
estate  of  Morgan  Rice  deed  and  Appraise  the  same. 

Mr  Joshua  Scott  )     In  an  accon  of  debt  referred  to  the  Jury  with- 

vers  )     in  the  Jury  find  noe  cause  of  accon  Ordered 

Jn°  Philpott  )     that  ye  plantf  pay  costs  of  suite. 

Mr  Jn°  Philpott  )     In  an  accon  of  debt  upon  account  referred  to 

vers  )     the  Jury  aforesaid  ye  Jury  find  for  ye  plantf 

Joseph  Scott66  )     ffive  hundred  [erased]  thirty  ffive  Pounds  of 

tobacco  with  coste  of  suite  ye  Court  agrees  with  the  Virdict 
of  the  Jury  Ordered  that  ye  said  Joseph  Scott  pay  to  the  said 
John  Philpott  fiive  hundred  thirty  ffive  Pounds  of  tobacco 
with  coste  als  execucon. 

Acknowledgem4  was  made  of  a  deed  of  sale  bearing  date  the 
twentieth  day  of  August  1684  from  Wm  Billings  to  Thomas 
Miller  Esqr  Ordered  to  be  recorded  [.] 

Mr  Thomas  Harvey67  proved  a  Letter  of  Attorney  by  ye 
oath  of  Wm  Hofler  made  from  Mr  John  Bury  to  him  ye  said 
Thomas  Harvey  Ordered  to  be  recorded  [.] 
A  Deed  of  Guift  made  from  Elisabeth  Westerman  Widow  to 
Thomas  Miller,  Esqr  was  proved  by  the  Oath  of  John 
Mathews  Ordered  to  be  recorded  [.] 

Upon  ye  complaint  of  Mr  Dan11  Akehurst  for  a  Road  to  be 
Laid  out  to  the  Watershed  from  his  plantacon  in  the  woods 
on  the  back  of  John  Davis'  Land  Ordered  that  William 
Steeby  and  John  Burnby  surveyors  for  ye  high  wayes  lay  out 
a  Road  as  convenient  as  may  be  to  ye  Watershed  from  ye 
said  Plantacon  of  Mr  Akehurst — soe  that  it  may  not  be 
prejudiciall  to  the  Neighborhood  [.] 

Whereas  Mr  John  Burnby  hath  given  in  upon  Oath  that  he 
goes  in  Danger  of  his  Life  for  feare  of  one  Andrew — a  Negroe 


61  Caleb  Calloway  was  a  member  of  the  "Parliament"  of  rebels,  1677  {Colonial  Records,  I,  273). 
justice  of  Perquimans  Precinct  Court  from  1693  to  1699  or  later  {Colonial  Records,  I,  386  ff.).  executor 
of  the  estate  of  Alexander  Lillington,  1697  (Perquimans  Will  Book,  XVIII,  34),  and  road  overseer, 
1704  {Colonial  Records,  I,  612).     His  will  was  probated  in  1706  (Perquimans  Will  Book,  II,  55). 

62  Stephen  Hancock  was  a  signer  of  the  Quaker  statement  of  abstention  from  the  Culpeper  Rebellion, 
September  13,  1679  {Colonial  Records,  I,  250-252). 

63  Daniel  Akehurst  was  a  deputy  of  a  proprietor  from  1694  to  1702  at  least,  if  not  earlier  {Colonial 
Records,  I,  410-456  passim;  Minutes  of  General  Court).  He,  with  Henderson  Walker,  was  sent  to 
Virginia  as  the  boundary  commission,  1699  {Colonial  Records,  I,  505-513).  In  the  same  year,  Walker, 
who  became  governor  upon  Thomas  Harvey's  death  on  July  3,  1699,  sent  him  on  a  minor  mission  to 
the  Indians  {Colonial  Records,  I,  517).  Akehurst  was  secretary  of  the  colony,  1694-1702  {Colonial 
Records,  I.  passim).     His  will  was  filed  in  Chowan  Precinct  in  1700  (Will  Book,  I,  2). 

64  Henry  Palinsen  was  probably  Henry  Palin,  whose  son  sued  David  Prichard,  Jr.,  1693  {Colonial 
Records,  I,  388),  who  was  juror  at  the  General  Court,  November,  1694  {Colonial  Records,  I,  412),  who 
craved  allowance  for  service  before  the  General  Court  as  witness  for  William  Burnsby,  1694  {Colonial 
Records,  I,  423),  and  who  was  appraiser  of  the  estate  of  Francis  Ward,  1694/5  {Colonial  Records,  I,  443). 

t55  John  Browne  was  an  Indian  trader  in  1667  and  a  large  shipper  of  tobacco  in  1676  and  1677.  One 
such,  aged  68  in  1707,  swore  before  Edward  Moseley  in  connection  with  the  boundary  dispute  with 
Virginia  that  he  had  settled  on  Blackwater  River  in  North  Carolina  some  years  after  1660  {Colonial 
Records,  I,  322,  323,  661,  662). 

66  According  to  George  Fox,  who  spent  the  night  with  him  in  1672,  Joseph  Scott  lived  about  30  miles 
from  the  governor's  abode  and  was  "one  of  the  representatives  of  the  country"  {Colonial  Records,  I, 
217).  He  was  a  signer  of  Quaker  statement  of  abstention  from  the  Culpeper  Rebellion,  1679  {Colonial 
Records,  I,  252). 

67  Thomas  Harvey  entered  a  caveat  against  John  Crosland,  1690,  at  which  time  he  was  a  magistrate 
{Colonial  Records,  I,  401,  404).  He  was  deputy  governor  of  North  Carolina,  1694-1699,  having  been 
appointed  by  John  Archdale,  governor  of  all  Carolina.  He  died  on  July  3,  1699,  after  a  long  illness 
{Colonial  Records,  I,  511). 
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be1onging  to  Mr  John  Culpeper  It  is  Ordered  that  Mr  Jno 
Culpeper  take  care  of  him  and  bring  him  To  the  next  Court 
And  also  give  in  bond  for  his  good  behaviour  to  the  next 
Court  [.] 

Jn°  Culpeper  )     In  an  accon  of  ye  case  ye  plantf  not  delivering 

vers  )     his  declaration  according  to  Rule  of  Court 

[erasure]  John  Burnby)     Ordered  that  ye  plantf  be  nonsuited  [.] 

Edward  Chancy  haveing  desired  Liberty  to  Choose  a  Guard- 
ian ["he"  blotted]  he  being  upwards  of  ffoureteene  years  of 
age  he  made  Choyce  of  Thomas  Burnby  for  his  Guardian 
Ordered  that  ye  said  Thomas  Burnby  give  in  security  the 
next  Court  for  his  Guardianship  [.] 

A  bill  of  Inditem*  being  preferred  to  the  Grand  Jury  against 
Edward  Bennett  and  James  ffisher68  the  Jury  find  the  bill 
Ignoramus.  Ordered  that  the  said  Edward  Bennett  &  James 
ffisher  be  discharged  paying  costs  of  suit  [.] 

In  an  accon  of  debt  ye  plantf  not  subscribeing 
his  name  to  his  declaration  Ordered  yfc  he  be 
nonsuited  and  pay  costs  of  suite  [.] 
In  an  accon  of  debt  ye  plantf  not  subscribeing 
his  name  to  his  declaration  Ordered  that  he 
be  nonsuited  and  pay  costs  of  suite. 
The  Court  haveing  Considering  the  two  foregoeing  Orders 
and  heard  Evidences  of  the  same  Ordered  that  they  forthwth 
come  to  tryall  and  ye  former  Orders  be  reversed  [.] 
Mr  Alexander  Lillington  enters  a  Caveat  agfc  the — estate  of 
Abraham  Handford  referred  to  the  next  Court  John  Watkins 
enters  agl  the  estate  of  Abraham  Handford  a  Caveat  referred 
to  ye  next  Court  [.] 

Upon  peticon  of  James  Coates  for  fifes  due  for  his  Attendance 
at  Court  he  being  subpenad  Ordered  that  the  [erasure]  said 
Thomas  Mackey  pay  to  the  said  James  Coates  Nineteene 
shillings  and  two  pence  for  fiive  daies  attendance  two  Courts 
and  ffoure  daies  goeing  and  comeing. 

Upon  peticon  of  ["James  Coates"  erased]  Garrett  Kean  for 
4  daies  attendance  two  courts  at  Thomas  Mackeys  summon- 
ing and  two  daies  goeing  and  comeing  Ordered  that  the  said 
Thomas  Mackey  pay  to  the  said  Garrett  Kean  Thirteene 
shillings  and  ffoure  pence  for  his  attendance. 

Mr.  Joseph  Scott  )     In  an  accon  of  debt  plantf  haveing  made 

vers.  )     applan(?)    his   debt   Ordered    that   ye   said 

Wm  Johnson69  )     William  Johnson  pay  to  ye  said  Joseph  Scott 


John  Philpott 

) 

vers 

) 

Wm  Billing 

) 

John  Philpott 

) 

vers 

) 

Wm  Billing 

) 

68  James  Fisher  frequently  served  as  a  juror.  He  was  appraiser  of  the  estate  of  Richard  Stibell  in 
1695  (Colonial  Records,  I,  452).  Christopher  Butler  sued  him  for  defamation  in  1699  but  the  case  was 
non-suited  (Colonial  Records,  I,  522) ;  Bulter  also  sued  him  for  debt  and  was  awarded  £3  2s  6d  and  a  cow 
and  calf,  but  the  decision  was  later  reversed  (Colonial  Records,  I,  522,  525,  531,  533).  In  1701  Abraham 
Hobs  sued  Fisher  and  won  (Colonial  Records,  I,  551);  Fisher  sued  Hobs  in  1702  and  won  (Colonial  Rec- 
ords, I,  561).  Fisher  died  prior  to  1703  when  his  widow,  Mary  Fisher,  was  appointed  administratrix 
and  James  Cole  and  Christopher  Butler,  her  securities  (Colonial  Records,  I,  577). 

69  William  Johnson  sued  John  Faulkner  in  Perquimans  Precinct  Court,  1703  (Colonial  Records,  I, 
576).  In  the  General  Court,  1713,  Isaac  Willson  sued  him  for  debt  (Colonial  Records,  II,  99).  Johnson 
was  appointed  bv  the  council  to  appraise  land  on  Roanoke  Island  condemned  for  a  town,  17i6  (Colonial 
Records,  II,  246). 
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Three  hundred  Ninety  nine  Pounds  of  tobacco  with  costs  of 
suite  als  execucon  [.] 

Upon  ye  Peticon  of  Mr  Geo.  Durant  &  Ann  his  wife  for  ex- 
penses wch  is  due  to  him  And  Henderson  Walker70  Clerk 
haveing  rend  the  sume  of  Seaven  Pounds  &  tenn  shillings 
Ordered  that  the  said  Henderson  Walker  pay  to  the  said 
["Henderson  Walker"  erased]  Mr  Geo.  Durant  Seaven 
Pounds  and  tenn  shillings  [.] 

Ordered  that  Edward  Bennett  and  James  rusher  give  in 
bond  to  Henderson  Walker  Clerk  for  their  good  behaviour  [.] 
Henderson  Walker  haveing  brought  a  serv1  boy  named 
Robert  Evens  the  Court  Judges  him  to  serve  for  six  yeares 
and  one  month  from  this  day  [.] 

Henderson  Walker       )     In  an  accon  of  debt  referred  to  ye  next  Court. 
vers  ) 

Geo.  Miles  ) 

Thomas  Miller  Henry  White 

Alex  Lillington  Ralph  ffletcher 

Joshua  Scott 


7°  Henderson  Walker  was  born  in  England  in  1660  and  arrived  in  North  Carolina  in  1682.  He  was 
a  captain  in  the  colonial  military  system  (Colonial  Records,  I,  passim)  and  was  sent,  in  1699,  with 
Daniel  Akehurst  as  commissioner  to  negotiate  with  Virginia  over  the  boundary  dispute  (Colonial  Rec- 
ords, I,  506  ff.).  As  president  of  the  council  he  became  governor  upon  the  death  of  Harvey  in  1699  and 
held  office  until  1703  (Colonial  Records,  I,  530).  He  was  dubbed  by  Edward  Randolph,  surveyor- 
general  of  the  customs,  as  "in  no  sort  fit  for  the  office,"  1701  (Colonial  Records,  I,  547).  He  died  in 
1704  {Colonial  Records,  I,  600). 


RECONSTRUCTION  LETTERS 
FROM  NORTH  CAROLINA 

Edited  by 
James  A.  Padgett 

PART  VI 
LETTERS  TO  WILLIAM  E.  CHANDLER 

The  papers  of  William  E.  Chandler  contain  quite  a  num- 
ber of  letters  and  telegrams  sent  from  North  Carolina  during 
the  period  of  Reconstruction.  They  are  particularly  interest- 
ing because  most  of  them  have  to  do  with  political  conditions 
in  the  state.  This  collection,  consisting  of  164  volumes,  was 
acquired  through  the  kindness  of  Chandler's  son,  Captain 
Lloyd  H.  Chandler,  and  covers  the  period  from  1864  to  1912. 

Before  Chandler  became  Secretary  of  the  Navy  or  United 
States  Senator,  he  held  various  important  New  Hampshire 
and  national  offices.  On  account  of  his  mannerisms,  in  his 
early  political  career,  he  acquired  the  name  of  the  "stormy 
petrel"  of  New  Hampshire  politics,  a  title  he  retained  until 
his  death.  His  talents  as  a  political  manager  brought  him 
into  power  during  the  Civil  War  and  kept  him  in  a  domi- 
nating position  in  the  Republican  party  for  half  a  century. 
He  established  his  character  as  a  war  Republican  by  advo- 
cating confiscation  of  the  property  of  the  Confederacy  and 
the  right  of  soldiers  to  vote.  As  judge-advocate  of  the  navy 
under  Lincoln  and  as  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy  under 
Johnson,  from  1865  to  1867,  he  proved  his  political  ability. 
As  a  member  of  the  National  Republican  Committee  from 
New  Hampshire,  he  was  the  leading  figure  in  directing  the 
party  strategy  in  the  presidential  campaigns  of  1868,  1872, 
1876,  and  1880.  In  the  first  two  of  these  he  was  secretary 
of  the  National  Republican  Committee.  In  1876,  although 
he  was  no  longer  its  secretary,  he  was  given  the  major  credit 
for  securing  the  election  of  Hayes. 

As  a  champion  of  the  numerous  Reconstruction  measures 
proposed  by  the  radicals  of  Congress,  and  as  secretary  of 
the  National  Republican  Committee,  he  was  naturally  in 
communication  with  the  Republicans  in  the  South.  In  North 
Carolina  his  correspondents  either  held  grievances  against 
the  Bourbons  or  hoped  to  secure  the  enactment  of  legislation 

t  59] 
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which  would  promote  their  own  political,  social,  and  eco- 
nomic welfare.  Others  sought  his  good  offices  to  secure  federal 
appointments.  These  letters  present  a  graphic  picture  of 
conditions  in  North  Carolina  as  the  adherents  of  the  Repub- 
lican party  saw  the  problem  of  Reconstruction. 


New  Bern  N.  C. 

January  1st  1868 
141.    55 
Hon  W.  E.  Chandler1 

My  Dear  Sir: 

Yours  of  the  28th  ult.  received.  I  did  feel  confident  that  the  honorable 
Secretary  on  seeing  my  disappointment  in  the  Depository  matter 
would  feel  entirely  Justified  in  allowing  all  of  that  percentum  claim. 
I  hope  so  yet.  I  enclose  for  your  examination  a  final  letter  to  the 
Secretary.  Should  you  deem  it  proper,  seal  it  &  have  it  placed  before 
him. 

I  shall  await  the  ultimate  result  with  deep  interest. 

Very  Truly  Yours 

D.  Heaton2 

You  will  of  course  understand  that  I  desire  to  have  the  matter 
closed.  D.  H. 

New  Bern  N.  C. 
Jany.  8th  1868 
Hon  W.  E.  Chandler 

My  Dear  Sir: 

The  letter  and  enclosure  from  the  Department  has  reached  me. 

1  William  Eaton  Chandler  (December  28,  1835-November  30,  1917)  was  born,  lived,  and  died  in 
Concord,  New  Hampshire.  After  receiving  his  pre-law  education  in  the  local  schools  and  academies 
he  was  sent  to  Harvard  Law  School,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1854.  For  years  he  practiced  law  in 
his  home  town,  but  in  1859  he  became  supreme  court  reporter,  and  published  five  volume3  of  reports. 
He  grew  up  with  the  Republican  party.  For  many  years  he  conducted  the  Concord  Monitor  and  Statesman 
for  another  person.  He  soon  became  a  natural  leader,  was  sent  to  the  legislature  in  1863,  and  returned 
for  the  two  successive  terms,  serving  as  speaker  during  his  last  two  terms.  After  successfully  prose- 
cuting the  frauds  connected  with  the  navy  yard  at  Philadelphia,  he  was  made  First  Solicitor  and  Judge 
Advocate  of  the  Navy.  After  serving  as  First  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1865  to  1867 
he  returned  to  the  practice  of  law  and  politics.  As  director  of  the  Republican  party  machinery  he  was 
largely  responsible  for  the  election  of  Hayes  over  Tilden  in  the  election  of  1876,  and  was  one  of  the 
attorneys  to  argue  Hayes's  side  of  the  case  before  the  electoral  commission.  He  soon  broke  with 
Hayes  over  his  Southern  policy  and  charged  him  with  a  corrupt  bargain  with  the  Democrats.  In  1880 
he  was  for  Blaine,  but  after  the  nomination  he  supported  Garfield.  The  Senate  refused  to  confirm  him 
as  Solicitor-General,  but  Arthur  made  him  Secretary  of  the  Navy.  After  1885  he  returned  to  his  news- 
paper. Three  times  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  and  served  from  1887  to  1901.  After 
his  defeat  for  reelection  he  was  made  chairman  of  the  Spanish  Treaty  Claims  Commission.  Dictionary 
of  American  Biography,  III,  616-18;  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  I,  574. 

2  David  Heaton  was  born  in  Hamilton,  Butler  County,  Ohio,  March  10,  1823.  He  became  a  lawyer 
and  legislator.  He  moved  to  Minnesota  in  1857;  served  in  the  state  senate,  1858-63;  and  was  appointed 
special  agent  for  the  Treasury  Department  at  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  in  1863.  He  was  offered 
the  position  of  Third  Auditor  of  the  Treasury  Department  in  1864,  but  declined.  Heaton,  Abbott, 
and  Tourgee  were  the  carpetbag  leaders  in  North  Carolina,  and  became  very  jealous  of  each  other's 
power  and  influence.  He  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  constitutional  convention  in  1868,  and 
served  in  Congress  from  July  15,  1868,  until  his  death  in  Washington,  June  25,  1870,  after  being  nomi- 
nated to  the  42nd  Congress.  He  was  interred  in  the  National  Cemetery,  New  Bern,  North  Carolina. 
Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927,  p.  1082;  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Recon- 
struction in  North  Carolina,  pp.  255,  264,  408-9. 
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I  feel  under  lasting  obligations  to  the  honorable  Secretary  for  his 
course. 

I  did  fondly  hope  that  he  could  have  gone  further  but  I  must  rest 
content. 

Your  politeness  &  courtesy  will  ever  be  remembered.     I  am  just 
off  for  Raleigh- 

In  Haste 

Very  Truly  Yours 

D.    Heaton3 
P.S.    The  Draft  was  made  Payable 
at  our  Natl.  Bank. 


Wilmington  N  Carolina 
July  14th  1868 

Chairman  National  Republican  Executive  Comee 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  proffer  the  following  suggestions- 

The  Democrats  have  secured  some  of  the  ablest  Democrats,  (Rebels) 
in  the  south  to  come  north  and  help  certain  states  in  the  Coming  Can- 
vass.   You  I  see  have  secured  some  of  our  Republicans  (late  Rebels)- 

You  will  find,  that  if  you  have  four  or  five  Colored  men  to  come 
north  that  they  can  asuer  [sic]  these  Rebels  better  than  white  men- 
I  can  name  you  three  Colored  men  in  this  state  who  are  well  informed, 
elegant  speakers-  and  can  present  "our  question"  to  a  better  advan- 
tage than  the  Whites,  Can-  I  paid  attention  to  both  colors  during  the 
late  Campaign  here-  and  I  find  out  that  on  the  question  of  Social 
Equality  the  Colored  men  can  only  answer  it-  In  a  whole,  they  (I 
mean  the  intelligent  ones)  can  do  our  cause  in  certain  northern  states 
a  deal  of  good. 

I  submit  (unknown  to  them)  the  name  of  Jas  Henry  Harris4  House 
of  Rep-  Raleigh  N.  C.  A.H.  Galloway5  Senate  Chamber  Raleigh 
N.C.    G.  M.  Arnold  Wilmington  N.C. 

Hoping  my  suggestion  will  prove  of  some  service 

I  am    Sir  Yours  truly 

Jas.  H.  Kelly6 

(Care  of)  Lock  Box  5 
[Chandler  Papers] 

3  See  page  60,  note  2. 

*  James  H.  Harris  of  Wake  County,  North  Carolina,  was  a  native  of  North  Carolina,  but  he  was 
educated  in  Ohio.  He  had  unusual  ability  as  a  speaker.  He  served  as  vice-president  of  the  Union 
League  of  North  Carolina;  was  a  member  of  both  houses  of  the  legislature;  and  became  a  candidate  for 
Congress  in  1868  from  the  fourth  North  Carolina  district,  but  John  T.  Deweese  bought  him  off  by  pay- 
ing him  $1,000.  He  was  a  prominent  figure  in  the  railroad  scandals  and  in  the  "Kirk-Holden  War." 
A  Manual  of  North  Carolina,  1913,  p.  832;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  150,  247,  254,  281,  335m,  336, 
350,  368,  404.  492m,  497,  583,  583m. 

5  In  the  convention  of  1868  the  Negroes,  James  Henry  Harris,  a  native  who  had  been  educated  in 
Ohio,  J.  W.  Hood,  a  colored  minister  from  Connecticut,  A.  H.  Galloway,  a  native,  but  recently  from  the 
North,  and  John  Hyman  showed  the  leadership  of  the  colored  members.  Galloway  of  New  Hanover 
County  took  the  lead  in  opposing  confiscation,  but  he  wanted  owners  of  large  estates  taxed  a  dollar 
an  acre  so  that  the  sheriffs  could  force  the  sale  of  the  land,  thereby  giving  to  the  Negroes  an  opportunity 
to  purchase  their  land.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  150,  247,  247m,  254,  263,  285,  350,  363,  366,  418; 
North  Carolina  Manual  (1913),  p.  724. 

*  It  has  been  impossible  to  identify  Jas.  H.  Kelly. 
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THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raleigh  NC    17    1868 
Received  at  Fifty  Avenue  Hotel  17 

To  Wra  E  Chandler 

Sent   the  fifteen   thousand   badges   promised     We   have  received 
fifteen  thousand     15000 

J  L  Harris 


STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 
EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT, 

Raleigh  Sept.  27  1868 
Hon.  Wm.  E.  Chandler 

Dear  Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  telegram  of 
the  25th  Inst,  handed  to  me  by  Gov.  Holden,7  inviting  me  to  speak 
in  Pennsylvania.  Feeling  highly  flattered  at  the  invitation,  I  regret 
exceedingly  that  at  present  I  am  unable  to  accept,  as  I  stated  in  my 
answer  of  the  same  date.  If  circumstances  permitted  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  visit  the  North  during  some  part  of  the  present  canvass. 
Believing,  however,  that  the  future  stability  of  the  Government,  and 
consequently  the  prosperity  of  the  Country,  &  depend  upon  the  elec- 
tion of  Gen.  Grant,  I  am  willing  wherever  I  may  be,  to  exert  my  ut- 
most efforts,  such  as  they  are,  for  the  attainment  of  that  desired  result. 
We  feel  confident  of  our  success  in  this  state  by  a  decided  majority, 
although  the  Opposition  are  fully  aroused.  Probably  you  have  read, 
the  speech  delivered  by  me  at  the  Great  Republican  Mass  Meeting 
held  in  this  City  on  the  16th  Inst.,  as  it  has  been  re-published  in  some 
of  the  Northern  papers. 

Thinking,  however,  that  you  may  not  have  seen  it,  I  take  pleasure 
in  sending  you  a  copy.  Feeling  confident  of  soon  hearing  glorious  news 
from  the  grand  old  state  of  Penn  ylvania,  I  remain 

Very  Respectfully 

Robert  M.  Douglas.8 


7  William  Woods  Holden  (November  24,  1818-March  1,  1892),  although  he  possessed  little  education, 
worked  himself  up  from  a  printer's  devil  to  an  editor.  He  was  active  in  North  Carolina  during  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction.  He  even  ran  for  governor  against  Vance  in  1864,  although  he  had  supported 
him  in  1862.  He  was  made  provisional  governor  of  the  state  in  1865;  was  elected  governor  in  1868; 
and  had  the  honor  of  being  the  first  governor  in  the  United  States  to  be  removed  by  impeachment  after 
the  Democrats  swept  the  state  legislature  in  1870.     Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  IX,  138-40. 

8  When  carpetbaggers  were  flocking  to  the  South,  Robert  M.  Douglas  left  Illinois  and  located  in 
Rockingham  County,  North  Carolina.  He  was  never  able,  however,  to  achieve  greatness  in  wealth 
or  politics  in  his  new  home.  His  nearest  approach  to  fame  came  in  1876,  when  S.  F.  Phillips,  solicitor 
general  of  the  department  of  justice  since  1872,  went  to  the  convention  in  Raleigh  with  President  Grant's 
advice  to  push  Judge  Settle  for  governor,  with  R.  M.  Douglas  as  a  second  choice;  but,  as  the  convention 
was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the  federal  office  holders,  there  was  no  need  for  a  second  choice.  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction,  pp.  346,  645.    See  also  p.  88,  note  96. 
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For  President:  For  Vice  President, 

V.S.Grant.  ROOMS  OF  THE  Schuyler  Colfax. 

UNION  REPUBLICAN  STATE  EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE, 
C.  L.  Harris,9  Chairman.  J.C.L.Harris,10  Secretary. 

Raleigh,  N.  C.,Septr.  29th  1868. 
Wm.  E.  Chandler  Esq 
Secretary  Union  Rep.  Nat.1  Com. 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel, 
New  York  City. 

Sir:— 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt,  per  Adams  Express, 
of  53  packages,  containing  9,900  Campaign  Badges,  for  distribution 
among  the  negroes  in  this  State. 

Your  letter  of  26th  inst.  states  that  15000  were  to  be  shipped,  there- 
fore I  infer  that  another  box  is  on  the  way, 

Very  respectfully 

Your  obt.  servant 

J.C.L.Harris 
Secretary 


Charlotte  N.  C. 
Octr.  3d  1868 
Hon:  J.  L.  Meloch:11 

This(the  Sixth)  District  was  Carried  last  Spring  by  1400  against  us. 
It  i[s]  the  battle  ground  of  the  Campaign  in  this  State.  I  have  seen 
Statements  that  so  soon  as  the  canvass  was  closed  in  Pa.  Ohio  & 
Indiana12  Some  of  our  Rep.  friens  [sic]  Would  come  to  N.C.  to  help 
us.  I  send  you  one  of  my  notices  &  you  Will  see  we  are  expecting 
them.     If  we  are  right,  urge  them  to  come  straight  to  this  District, 

9  Ceburn  L.  Harris  became  a  radical  political  leader  in  North  Carolina  during  Reconstruction. 
Before  the  election  of  1867  many  Northern  carpetbaggers  had  located  in  North  Carolina  and  they 
immediately  began  to  capture  the  state  government.  Their  primary  meeting  which  issued  the  call  was 
presided  over  by  C  L.  Harris.  Governor  Holden  persuaded  Harris  to  accept  the  nomination  for  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Works,  instead  of  demanding  the  presidency  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  which 
had  been  promised  him.  The  governor  now  declined  to  fulfill  the  agreement  and  the  break  came.  He 
was  mixed  up  in  the  penitentiary  land  scandal.  Although  he  was  a  practical  politician  and  very  parti- 
san, he  was  personally  honest,  and  when  he  opposed  fraud  his  colleagues  read  him  out  of  the  party. 
He  did  prevent  much  graft  in  the  sale  of  the  state  owned  swamp  lands.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction, 
pp.  240,  380,  395,  414,  524«,  614-15. 

10  Very  little  more  is  known  of  J.  C  L.  Harris,  except  that  he  was  connected  with  the  radical  Repub- 
licans and  was  made  assistant  assessor  of  internal  revenue  with  no  other  than  political  duties.  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction,  p.  588. 

1 1  J.  L.  Meloch  must  have  been  connected  with  the  National  Republican  Committee  at  this  time. 

1 2  The  state  elections  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Indiana  were  held  in  October,  and  were  not  only 
watched  with  keen  interest,  but  were  contested  with  much  party  fury  in  order  to  have  a  bearing  on  the 
general  election  in  November.  Ohio,  the  strongest  Republican  state  of  the  three,  gave  the  radicals 
a  majority  of  only  17,000;  they  carried  Pennsylvania  by  less  than  10,000;  and  Hendricks,  the  Demo- 
cratic nominee  for  governor  in  Ohio,  who  merely  wished  to  use  the  office  as  a  stepping  stone  to  the 
United  States  Senate,  was  defeated  by  only  961  votes.  This  did  not  give  the  Republicans  much  en- 
couragement. James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to  the 
McKinley-Bryan  Campaign  of  1896,  VI,  306. 
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&  fall  in  with  some  of  our  appointments  already  made.    You  or  they 
may  address  me  at  Charlotte  N.  C. 

Dr.  Wm.  Sloan13     " 

Hon.  N.  Boyden14  Salisbury  N.  C. 

Col.  W.  P.  Bynum15  Lincolnton    " 

Geo  H.  Brown  Jr  Wilkesboro        " 
.     Do  send  us  help  &  if  you  have  money  or  Documents  to  spare  let  us 
have  some  of  each. 

Your  &c. 

R.  Barringer16 

P.S.     All  the  meetings  I  have  thus  far  attended  Show  well.     The 
negroes  can  easily  get  right. 

Please  write  Senator  Wilson17  &  others  &  sent  the  Sen  tor  [sic]  my 
hand  Bill.    Wilkes  was  a  Union  County-  Sent  two  to  you  early. 

R.  B. 

[Chandler  Papers.] 


Mulberry  Wilkes  Co  N  C  Oct  16/  68 

Chairman    U  R  N  E  Committee 

Sir 

Having  a  very  important  Election  close  at  hand,  and  our  County 
not  having  had  any  outside  help  in  either  of  our  Elections  under  the 
Reconstruction  Acts  I  would  ask  you  to  do  us  one  favor,  and  that  is 
to  send  us  a  National  Flag,  which  will  do  more  good  than  money, 
as  we  have  but  one  Flag  in  our  County,  and  that  a  sorry  one  and  in 
the  possession  of  a  Private  Citizen 

13  William  Sloan  participated  with  George  W.  Swepson,  Milton  S.  Littlefield,  and  others  in  the 
railroad  scandals  of  the  Reconstruction  era  in  North  Carolina.  Governor  Holden  was  indirectly  respon- 
sible for  the  election  of  Sloan  and  Andrew  J.  Jones  to  offices  connected  with  the  Wilmington,  Charlotte, 
and  Rutherford  and  Western  Railroads.  The  exact  amount  of  his  graft  is  unknown.  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction,  pp.  194,  389,  413,  428-40,  440,  443-5,  450-51. 

14  Nathaniel  Boyden  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  August  16,  1796,  and  died  in  Salisbury,  North 
Carolina,  on  November  20.  1873.  He  studied  in  the  common  schools,  served  in  the  War  of  1812,  gradu- 
ated from  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York,  in  1821,  and  moved  to  Stokes  County,  North  Caro- 
lina, in  1822.  After  teaching  school  for  a  number  of  years  he  studied  law  and  began  to  practice  in  North 
Carolina.  He  served  in  the  lower  house  of  the  legislature,  1838  and  1840;  was  a  delegate  to  the  North 
Carolina  constitutional  convention  in  1865;  and  was  a  Republican  Representative  in  Congress  from 
July  13,  1868,  to  March  3,  1869,  but  was  defeated  in  1868  by  Francis  E.  Shober.  In  1872  he  was  elected 
an  associate  justice  of  the  state  supreme  court,  in  which  capacity  he  served  until  his  death.  Biographical 
Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  p.  725. 

16  William  P.  Bynum  was  elected  solicitor  in  1865.  Although  he  was  a  Republican,  he  opoosed 
Holden  and  the  radicals  in  the  reign  of  terror  against  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  In  the  prosecution  of  these 
trials  he  urged  the  judge  to  come  to  Shelby  and  hold  court,  but  the  judge  refused.  On  the  whole  he 
appears  to  have  made  an  honest  and  faithful  official.    Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  145,  501,  576,  600-1. 

16  Rufus  Barringer  became  a  brigadier-general  from  North  Carolina  in  the  Confederate  Army,  and, 
after  the  close  of  the  war  played  an  important  part  in  North  Carolina  politics.  Although  he  was  a 
Republican,  he  was  one  of  the  leading  witnesses  against  Judge  George  W.  Logan,  and  proved  that  he 
was  totally  unfit  for  a  judgeship.  Although  a  resolution  of  impeachment  was  introduced,  it  was  de- 
feated in  the  house  of  representatives.    Hamilton,  Recoyistruction,  pp.  35»,  569. 

17  Henry  Wilson,  a  leading  radical  Senator  during  Reconstruction,  was  born  in  New  Hampshire 
on  February  16,  1812,  and  died  in  the  Capitol  building  in  Washington  on  November  22,  1875.  His 
real  name  was  Jeremiah  Jone3  Colbaith,  but  when  he  became  twenty-one  years  of  age  he  had  it  changed 
by  act  of  legislature.  He  worked  in  Massachusetts  as  a  shoemaker;  taught  school;  manufactured  shoes; 
served  in  both  houses  of  the  Massachusetts  legislature;  and  became  an  anti-slavery  man  and  Free-Soil 
leader.  He  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from  January  31,  1855,  to  March  3,  1873,  when  he 
resigned  to  become  Vice  President,  and  held  the  office  with  Grant  until  his  death.  He  raised  and  com- 
manded for  a  time  the  twenty-second  regiment  of  Massachusetts  volunteer  infantry.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1713. 
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Large  numbers  of  our  Citizens  have  not  seen  a  Union  Flag  since  the 
war  commenced 

We  claim  our  County  to  be  the  Banner  County  of  the  State  having 
given  a  Republican  Majority  in  our  last  Election  of  nearly  (1000)  one 
thousand  Votes,  when  the  question  of  Universal  Suffrage  was  before 
the  People,  and  that  when  we  had  Twenty  two  Hundred  Registered 
white  Voters,  to  only  Three  Hundred  &  Fifty  Colored 

We  need  something  done  to  arouse  the  People  and  I  am  certain  that 
the  present  [sic]  of  a  Flag  by  our  Brother  Republicans  North  would 
be  a  great  help  to  us.  Numbers  of  our  Men  here  went  North  and 
joined  the  Union  Army  during  the  war  In  my  own  Precinct  (which 
casts  one  Hundred  &  Ninety  Votes,  only  one  Conservative  Vote  was 
cast  at  the  last  Election)  nearly  one  fourth  of  the  Voters  wore  the 
Blue  during  the  war 

Having  myself  settled  here  only  two  years  ago,  (when  I  came  from 
Pennsylvania)  I  had  a  good  deal  of  influence  over  the  People,  so  much 
so  that  I  was  Elected  to  the  Legislature  of  our  State  last  Spring,  with- 
out much  opposition,  and  I  would  wish  you  would  take  my  request 
under  consideration  and  give  it  a  fair  hearing,  for  I  can  assure  you  that 
the  Friends  of  Grant  &  Colfax  will  lose  nothing  by  it.  as  we  expect  to 
give  them  an  increased  majority 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  I  remain  yours  Very 
Resp'tly 

W.B.Siegrist18 

Member  of  Legislature  from  Wilkes  Co.  N.C 
Address  W.B.Siegrist 
Mulberry 
Wilkes  Co 
N  Carolina 
[Chandler  Papers] 


Raleigh,  N.  C,  Oct°  17th  1868 
Hon  Wm.  E.  Chandler 
Secty  Nat1.  Rep.  Com. 

Dear  Sir: — 

In  compliance  with  your  request,  I  hasten  to  inform  you  as  to 
the  political  situation  of  this  State. 

Under  the  present  Constitution,  every  man  in  the  State  is  allowed 
to  vote.  This  will  increase  the  vote  some  eight  thousand;  Of  this 
number  the  Democrats  will  get  six,  and  the  Republicans  two  thousand. 
The  total  vote  in  April  last  on  the  Constitution  and  the  State  Officers 
was  167,099-  for  the  Constitution  93,084-  against  the  Constitution 
74,015.  A  majority  of  19,069-  Twenty-nine  thousand  registered 
voters  did  not  vote  in  April  last:  A  new  registration  under  the  new 
Constitution,  which  commenced  on  Friday,  the  16th, will  increase  the 


l*  In  1868  William  B.  Segrist  [sic]  was  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina  house  of  representatives 
from  Wilkes  County.     North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  p.  855. 
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number  of  registered  voters  some  Fifteen  thousand  This  will  make 
221,000  voters  in  the  State.  Of  this  number  there  will  be  thirty  thous- 
and who  will  not  vote,  which  will  leave  190,000  votes.Of  this  number 
Grant  will  receive  One  hundred  thousand  at  the  least  calculation. 
There  is  no  reason  to  doubt  that  we  will  carry  the  State  by  Ten  Thous- 
and majority  at  the  lowest  calculation.  In  the  first  Congressional 
District,  the  Candidates  are  C.  L.  Cobb19  Republican  &  David  A. 
Barnes20  Democrat.  The  majority  for  the  republican  candidate  in 
April  last  was  nearly  six  thousand.  In  the  2nd  District  the  candidates 
are  David  Heaton,21  Republican,  and  Thos  S.  Kenan,22  Democrat. 
The  Republican  majority  in  this  District  in  April  last,  was  over  four 
thousand.  In  the  3rd  District  the  Candidates  are  A.  A.  Mc.Kay,23 
Democrat,  and  O.  H.  Dockery24  Republican.  The  Republican  majori- 
ty in  this  District  in  April  last,  was  over  four  thousand.  In  the  4th 
District  the  Candidates  are  S.  H.  Rogers25  Democrat,  and  John  T. 
Deweese,26  Republican.  The  Republican  majority  was  nearly  four 
thousand  in  April  last.  In  the  5th  District,  the  candidates  are  Living- 
ston Brown,27  Democrat,  and  I.  G.  Lash28  Republican.    The  repub- 


19  Clinton  Levering  Cobb  was  born  in  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  on  August  25,  1842;  graduated 
from  the  University;  and  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1867.  He  began  to  practice  in 
his  home  town  and  carried  on  a  mercantile  business  also.  He  was  elected  to  Congress  and  served  from 
March  4,  1869,  to  March  3,  1875,  having  been  defeated  in  1874.  He  returned  to  his  law  practice  in 
Elizabeth  City  and  remained  there  until  his  death,  April  30,  1879.  He  was  interred  in  the  Episcopal 
Cemetery.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  826. 

20  Dr.  Hamilton  says  that  D.  A.  Barnes  ran  against  two  Republicans,  C  L.  Cobb  and  John  R.  French, 
in  the  first  Congressional  district,  and  that  David  Heaton  was  the  Republican  nominee  against  T.  S. 
Kenan,  the  Democrat  in  the  second  district.    Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  p.  367«. 

2 '  See  page  60,  note  2. 

22  When  the  legislature  assembled  late  in  1866  to  consider  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Con- 
stitution, a  joint  committee  was  soon  appointed  to  report  its  opinion.  P.  A.  Wilson  alone  favored  the 
amendment,  while  Thomas  S.  Kenan  and  ten  others  opposed  it.  Not  only  did  Kenan  run  for  Congress 
in  1868,  but  he  made  the  race  again  in  July,  1870.    Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  183-186m,  281n,  367». 

23  A.  A.  McKay  in  1874  ran  against  D.  L.  Russell  for  judge  in  the  fourth  district,  and  won  in  the 
contest.     Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  367w,  600m,  603. 

24  Oliver  Hart  Dockery,  the  son  of  Alfred  Dockery,  who  had  served  in  Congress,  was  born  in  Rich- 
mond County,  North  Carolina,  on  August  12,  1830.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1848;  studied  law,  but  never  practiced;  and  spent  his  time  in  agricultural  pursuits.  He  was 
in  the  state  legislature  in  1858  and  1859,  spent  some  time  in  the  Confederate  Army,  but  soon  withdrew 
and  advocated  returning  to  the  Union.  He  was  in  Congress  from  July  13,  1868,  to  March  3,  1871, 
and  having  been  defeated  in  1870  he  retired  to  agriculture.  He  was  in  the  convention  of  1875;  was 
defeated  for  governor  in  1888;  served  as  United  States  consul  to  Rio  de  Janeiro  from  June  14,  1889,  to 
July  1,  1893,  and  again  returned  to  agriculture.  He  died  in  a  hospital  in  Baltimore  on  March  21,  1906, 
and  was  interred  in  the  family  cemetery  at  Mangum,  Richmond  County,  North  Carolina.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  p.  912. 

26  Sion  Heart  Rogers  was  born  near  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  on  September  30,  1825,  and  died  in  , 
the  same  city  on  August  14,  1874.  After  attending  the  common  schools  of  the  state  he  graduated  from 
the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1846.  After  studying  law  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848, 
he  began  to  practice  in  Raleigh.  He  served  in  Congress  as  a  Whig  from  March  4,  1853,  to  March  3,  1855, 
but  did  not  run  in  1854;  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel  in  the  North  Carolina  infantry  in  the  Confederacy, 
but  resigned  on  January  5,  1863,  to  become  attorney  general  of  North  Carolina;  was  defeated  for  Con- 
gress in  1868;  served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1871,  to  March  3,  1873;  but  was  defeated  in  1872. 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1476. 

26  John  Thompson  Deweese  was  born  in  Arkansas  on  June  4,  1835;  after  studying  under  his  mother 
and  reading  law  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1856,  and  began  to  practice  in  Kentucky.  On  July  6,  1861, 
he  entered  the  Union  Army;  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  on  May  17,  1863;  and  was  promoted  to  colonel, 
but  never  served  in  that  capacity.  After  he  was  discharged  on  March  11,  1864,  he  moved  to  North 
Carolina.  He  entered  the  United  States  army  as  second  lieutenant  on  July  24,  1866,  but  having  been 
elected  to  Congress,  he  resigned  on  August  14,  1867.  He  was  not  allowed  to  serve,  however,  and  was 
appointed  register  in  bankruptcy.  He  served  in  Congress  from  July  6,  1868,  to  February  28,  1870, 
when  he  was  forced  to  resign  pending  investigation  relative  to  the  sale  of  cadetships  in  the  military  and 
naval  academies.  He  made  no  attempt  to  defend  himself,  but  said  he  had  undersold  the  market.  He 
was  mixed  up  in  much  of  the  graft  in  North  Carolina  during  Reconstruction.  He  did  not  return  to 
North  Carolina,  but  purchased  a  city  block  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  where  he  lived  and  practiced  law.  He 
died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  July  4,  1906.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  902;  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction,  pp.  291.  307-8,  430-31,  439,  445-6,  490-91;  Francis  B.  Heitman,  Historical  Register  and 
Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Army  from  its  Organization,  September  29,  1789,  to  March  2,  1903,  I,  371. 

27  Livingston  Brown  served  in  the  state  senate  from  Caswell  County  from  1866  to  1868,  and  according 
to  Dr.  Hamilton  he  was  elected  as  a  conservative  in  the  same  county  in  1870.  North  Carolina  Manual, 
1913,  p.  545;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  367m,  535. 

28  Israel  George  Lash  was  born  in  Bethanta,  Forsyth  County,  North  Carolina,  on  August  18.  1810. 
He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  the  academy  in  his  town.  He  became  a  merchant,  cigar 
manufacturer,  and  then  banker  in  Salem.    He  was  a  delegate  to  the  convention  in  1868;  served  in  Con- 
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lican  majority  in  this  District  was  five  thousand.  In  the  6th  District, 
the  candidates  are  F.E.  Shober,29  Democrat,  and  Nathaniel  Boyden,30 
Republican.  The  Democratic  majority  in  this  District  was  thirteen 
hundred.  In  the  7th  District,  the  candidates  are  Plato  Durham,31 
Democrat  and  A.H.  Jones,32  Republican.  The  Republican  majority 
was  sixteen  hundred.  If  every  man  votes  in  the  State  we  shall  gain. 
There  is  no  change  going  on  here,  but  what  is  for  Grant.  The  letters 
of  Chief  Justice  Pearson,33  Hon  Nat.  Boyden,  Blair's  War  Letters, 
the  recent  elections  in  Penn.  Ohio,  Ind.  &  Neb.34  will  depress  the 
Democrats  &  give  us  all  the  fence  men  and  floating  votes.  We  shall 
make  heavy  gains  everywhere.  The  decision  of  the  Attorney  General, 
in  relation  to  distilleries  will  save  us  several  thousand  votes.  We  shall 
carry  every  Congressional  District,  unless  it  is  the  6th  and  I  think  we 
will  carry  that.35 

I  have,  with  pleasure,  given  you  a  lengthy  insight  to  political  affairs 
in  the  "Old  North  State" 

I  will  have  my  canvass  made  out  in  ten  days,  and  will  forward  you 
a  copy. 

Hoping  that  we  shall  carry  every  State 

I  am,  very  truly  &c 

J.  C.  L.  Harris    Sec'ty. 
[Chandler  Papers.] 

gress  from  July  20,  1868,  to  March  4,  1871,  but  did  not  run  in  1870;  and  returned  to  banking  in  Salem 
until  his  death  on  April  1,  1878.  He  was  interred  in  the  Moravian  Cemetery  in  Bethania.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1205. 

2»  Francis  Edwin  Shober  was  born  in  Salem,  North  Carolina,  on  March  12,  1831,  and  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  in  North  Carolina  and  at  the  Moravian  school  in  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania. 
He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1851;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1853;  and 
began  to  practice  in  Salisbury  in  1854.  He  was  in  the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1862  and  1864; 
was  in  the  state  senate  in  1865;  and  served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1869,  to  March  3,  1873,  but  re- 
fused to  make  the  race  in  1872.  He  was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  in  1875;  was 
county  judge  of  Rowan  County  in  1877  and  1878;  was  chief  clerk  of  the  United  States  Senate  during 
the  45th  Congress;  was  acting  secretary  of  most  of  the  47th  Congress;  and  returned  to  the  practice  of 
law  in  Salisbury,  where  he  died  on  May  29,  1896.    Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1521. 

30  See  page  64,  note  14. 

31  Plato  Durham,  a  leading  conservative  in  the  house  of  representatives  in  1868  and  in  the  conven- 
tions of  1868  and  1875,  was  a  thorn  in  the  side  of  Governor  Holden  and  his  ring.  He  should  have  been 
speaker  in  1868,  but  Joseph  W.  Holden  won  out  in  the  contest.  He  ran  for  Congress  on  the  Democratic 
ticket  in  1868  and  1874,  and  was  nominated  in  1870,  but  withdrew.  In  reality  he  was  elected  to  Con- 
gress in  1868,  but  the  governor  managed  to  count  him  out.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  245,  257, 
261-2,  266,  270,  352,  353,  354,  367,  374-5,  408,  493,  506,  578,  592,  637«,  638-9,  801  n. 

32  Alexander  Hamilton  Jones  was  born  in  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina,  on  July  21,  1822, 
and  entered  the  mercantile  business.  He  entered  the  Union  army  in  1863,  but  was  soon  captured  in 
East  Tennessee  where  he  was  engaged  in  raising  a  regiment  of  Union  soldiers.  He  was  imprisoned  at 
Asheville,  at  Camp  Vance,  at  Camp  Holmes,  and  in  Libby  Prison  in  Richmond.  He  was  conscripted, 
but  made  his  escape  on  November  14,  1864,  and  again  joined  the  Union  forces,  at  Cumberland,  Mary- 
land. After  the  war  he  returned  to  North  Carolina;  took  part  in  the  convention  of  1865;  and  was 
elected  to  the  thirty-ninth  Congress,  but  was  not  allowed  to  serve.  He  served  in  Congress  from  July  6, 
1868,  to  March  3,  1871.  In  the  fall  election  of  1863  the  governor,  after  the  secretary  of  state  had  held 
up  the  return  for  three  months,  and  after  John  Pool  had  written  the  governor  that  Jones  must  be  given 
the  election  certificate  if  possible,  certified  that  Jones  was  elected.  The  secretary  of  state,  after  report- 
ing that  Durham  was  elected,  with  the  governor's  knowledge  altered  the  returns  so  as  to  give  the  election 
to  the  Republican.  He  was  defeated  for  Congress  in  1870;  resided  in  Washington  until  1K76,  in  Mary- 
land until  1884.  in  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  until  1890,  in  Oklahoma  until  1897;  and  in  California 
until  his  death  in  Long  Beach,  on  January  29,  1901.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  374-5;  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1159. 

33  Richmond  Mumford  Pearson  was  born  in  what  is  now  Davie  County,  North  Carolina,  on  June  28, 
1805,  and  died  in  Winston,  January  12,  1878.  He  graduated  from  the  Univeristy  of  North  Carolina 
in  1823;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1826;  served  in  the  legislature  from  1829  to  1833;  and  made  an  un- 
successful race  for  Congress  in  1834.  From  1836  to  1848  he  was  a  judge  of  the  superior  court  of  North 
Carolina,  and  was  then  elevated  to  the  supreme  bench  of  the  state,  serving  as  chief  justice  from  1850 
until  his  death.  For  years  he  kept  a  law  school  at  his  home,  Richmond  Hill,  which  was  widely  attended. 
He  was  a  leader  against  the  radicals,  but  he  expected  to  be  impeached  along  with  Holden  and  employed 
Thomas  C.  Fuller  to  defend  him.  He  supported  Grant  in  the  election  of  1868  for  he  feared  the  election 
of  a  Democrat  would  result  in  civil  war.  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  IV,  693; 
Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  passim. 

34  See  page  63.  note  12. 

36  The  Republicans  really  elected  only  five  candidates  to  Congress  in  1868,  for  the  Democrats  elected 
F.  E.  Shober  and  Plato  Durham,  but  the  latter  was  cheated  out  of  the  office.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction, 
pp.  373-4. 
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Raleigh,  N.  C,  Oct.     1868. 
Wm  E.  Chandler,  Esq: 
Fifth  Avenue  Hotel. 
New  York  City 

Dear  Sir:- 

The  Republicans  of  North  Carolina  are  sanguine  of  success 
by  at  least  Fifteen  Thousand :  the  result  of  the  election  ysterday  will 
increase  the  majority  to  about  Twenty  five  thousand:  We  desire  to 
increase  our  vote  in  this  State  and  swell  our  majority  ten  thousand. 
In  addition  to  the  result  in  Pennsylvania,  Ohio  &  Indiana  if  you  can 
send  us  the  Hon:  Henry  Wilson,36  Gov.  Boutwell,37  Gen'1  Schenck,38 
Mr  Bingham  of  Maine,39  Judge  Kelly40  of  Philadelphia  we  will  carry 
the  State  by  30,000. 

Let  me  hear  from  you.    Very  respectfully 

J.C.L.  Harris41 

Secretary 

Hon  W:E:  Chandler 

Secretary  Union  Repub.  National  Committee. 

My  dear  Sir 

I  will  reply  to  your  recent  communication  at  more  length  when  I 
get  home  from  contemplated  absence;  and  write  now  merely  to  acknowl- 
edge its  receipt. 

As  regards  the  vote  of  the  State  in  November,  my  opinion  is  that 
a  vigorous  campaign,  with  no  untoward  circumstances  incident,  will 
give  the  vote  of  N.  Carolina  to  the  nominee  at  Philadelphia.  By 
"untoward"  I  mean  something  unusually  so.     Our  friends  here  are 

3  6  See  page  64,  note  17. 

37  George  Sewel  Boutwell  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  January  28,  1818;  was  educated  in  the 
public  schools;  taught  school  for  some  time;  was  merchant  and  postmaster  in  Groton,  Massachusetts; 
and  studied  law,  but  did  not  practice  for  many  years.  He  was  in  the  state  legislature  from  1842  to  1844 
and  from  1847  to  1850.  He  was  governor  from  1851  to  1852;  and  held  many  other  offices.  He  served 
in  Congress  from  March  4,  1863,  to  March  12,  1869;  and  was  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  March  12, 
1869,  to  March  17,  1873;  and  was  in  the  Senate  for  the  latter  date  until  March  3,  1877.  After  being 
appointed  on  the  French  claims  commission  in  1880,  and  counsel  for  Haiti  in  1885,  and  after  holding 
many  other  offices,  he  died  on  February  27,  1905.    Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  720. 

3  8  Robert  Cumming  Schenck  was  born  in  Ohio  on  October  4,  1809;  graduated  from  Miami  College 
in  1827;  and  later  began  the  practice  of  law  in  Dayton.  He  was  in  the  state  legislature  from  1839  to 
1843;  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1843,  to  March  3,  1851;  and  in  the  Civil  War,  rising  to  the  rank  of 
major-general  of  volunteers.  He  served  in  Congress  again  from  March  4,  1863,  to  January  5,  1871, 
and  was  a  member  of  the  Alabama  claims  commission  in  1871.  He  was  minister  to  Great  Britain  from 
December,  1870,  to  March,  1876.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Washington,  where  he  died  on 
March  23,  1890.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1498. 

38  Doubtless  he  refers  to  John  Armour  Bingham,  who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  on  January  21,  1815, 
and  died  in  Ohio  on  March  19,  1900.  He  served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1855,  to  March  3,  1863; 
became  judge  advocate  of  the  Army  in  1864;  was  special  solicitor  to  try  the  conspirators  against  Lincoln; 
and  was  solicitor  of  the  court  of  claims.  He  served  in  Congress  again  from  March  4,  1865,  to  March  3, 
1873;  and  was  one  of  the  managers  of  the  impeachment  trial  against  Johnson.  From  1873  to  1885  he 
was  minister  to  Japan.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  702. 

40  William  Darrah  Kelley  (April  12,  1814-January  9,  1890)  was  born  in  Philadelphia;  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1841;  and  in  1847  became  judge  of  the  court  of  common  pleas,  oyer  and  terminer,  and 
quarter  sessions  In  1851  he  was  commissioned  to  the  court  for  ten  years,  but  resigned  in  1856  to  run 
for  Congress.  He  helped  found  the  Republican  party  in  Pennsylvania;  and  was  elected  to  Congress 
in  1860  and  for  fourteen  succeeding  terms,  serving  from  March  4,  1861,  until  his  death  in  Washington. 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  X,  299-300. 

41  The  Republicans  in  Reconstruction  rewarded  their  friends.  C.  L.  Harris,  J.  C  L.  Harris,  and 
John  A.  Hyman,  the  latter  a  Negro  who  had  been  defeated  for  the  congressional  nomination  in  the 
second  district  by  the  strenuous  efforts  of  his  white  Republicans,  were  all  made  assistant  assessors  of 
i  nternal  revenue  with  no  other  duties  than  political  ones.    Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  p.  588. 
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speaking  with  interest,  &  in  good  spirits,  of  the  prospect  for  August  & 
November. 

Very  respectfully 

Your  Obed*  Servfc 

S.  F.  Phillips42 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 
23  Mch  1872 


[May,  1872] 
W.  E.  Chandler  Esq 

Dear  Sir 

I  have  been  waiting  for  information  as  regards  delegates  to 
Phila.  before  writing;  &  regret  to  say  that  even  now  my  lists  are  not 
full.43 

I  send  so  far  as  known. 

Yours  truly 

S.  F.  Phillips 

1  Dist.     Not  heard  from:  Mr  Pool  can  tell. 

2  "  George  W.  Nason,  Newberne  and  L.  G.  Estes,  Edgecombe  Co. 

3  "  Edwd  Cantwell  and  George  W.  Price,  both  of  Wilmington. 

4  "  J.  H.  Harris,  Raleigh,  J.W.Williamson  of  Louisburg 

5  "  Thos  B.  Keogh,  Greensboro  &  Jas  E.  Boyd  of  Graham. 

6  Jno  McDonald,  Concord-  other  not  known. 

7  "       Not  known-  Some  change  made  from  first  appointment. 

8  "       Pinkney  Rollins,  Asheville;  E.R.  Hampton,  Webster. 
Of  these 

Mr  Nason  is  P.M.  at  Newberne 
Mr  Price  is  Ass1  Assessor 
Mr  Keogh  is  Regr  in  Bank.cy 
Mr  Boyd  is  Ass1  Assessor 
Mr  Rollins  is  Assessor 
Mr 


42  Samuel  F.  Phillips  was  unanimously  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1865.  When  the  convention  met  in  adjourned  session  in  May,  1866,  Phillips  proposed  that  they 
adjourn  until  1871,  and  then  amend  the  constitution  relative  to  a  new  basis  of  representation,  which 
seemed  to  be  the  chief  matter  of  discussion,  but  he  lost.  He  headed  the  board  of  managers  in  the  im- 
peachment of  Judge  Jones;  was  one  of  the  committee  of  three  in  1869  to  investigate  the  charges  of  uni- 
versal fraud  in  the  North  Carolina  government;  and  was  one  of  the  three  prosecutors  in  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  cases  in  1871.  For  some  unknown  reason  he  became  dissatisfied  with  the  Democrats.  When 
the  Republican  convention  met  in  May,  1870,  the  main  contest  was  over  the  nomination  for  attorney 
general.  The  leaders,  having  agreed  upon  Phillips,  gave  him  the  nomination  on  the  first  ballot.  Every- 
thing had  been  carefully  planned,  and  he  appeared  in  the  convention  and  accepted  in  a  carefully  pre- 
pared speech.  Among  other  things,  in  his  elaborate  speech,  he  said:  "The  constitution  framed  by  the 
state  convention  of  1868  will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  instruments 
of  the  character  ever  formed.  The  spirit  of  magnanimity  alone  which  pervades  it  will  render  it  im- 
perishable."  He  denied  the  charges  of  extravagance  and  corruption  and  endorsed  the  financial  policy 
of  the  party  without  reservation.  The  Democrats  were  shocked  beyond  expression.  His  intimate 
friends  said  that  he  had  turned  Republican  with  the  idea  of  "putting  on  brakes,"  but  his  later  extreme 
radicalism,  especially  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  executive  committee,  does  not  lend  much  weight 
to  this  argument.  He  was  defeated  by  William  M.  Shipp  by  a  majority  of  4,221.  He  was  a  leader 
in  the  Republican  convention  of  1876,  but  his  switch  did  not  advance  him  politically.  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction,  pp.  124,  142,  172,  404,  494,  522.  537.  562-3,  566,  577,  578,  580,  583.  645,  646. 

*3  Most  of  these  men  have  been  identified  in  other  parts  of  these  notes,  and  are  well  known  to  North 
Carolinians,  or  played  little  part  in  the  history  of  the  state  during  Reconstruction. 
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Messrs  V.  S.  Lusk  and  C.S.  Moring  are  Alternates  from  8h  Dist.; 
the  former  is  ass1  U.S.  Dist.  Atto,  the  latter  is  Mail  Agent  on  West- 
ern, N  C.  R.  R. 

Messrs  T.  F.  Lee  &  Tho  R.Strayhorn  are  Alternates  from  4h  Dist- 
I  have  already  given  manes  of  Delegates  at  large. 

W.  E.  Chandler  Esq 
Washington  City  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir 

You  shall  be  furnished  with  the  names  of  the  Electors  &  Delegates, 
as  they  are  appointed.  Meanwhile  I  sent  those  who  have  already  been 
chosen-  with  the  names  of  the  Executive  Committee;  which  last  is 
not  yet  organized. 

Electors  State  at  Large 
Thomas  Settle.         Douglas  N.C. 
Marcus  Erwin,         Asheville  N.C. 

Delegates,State  at  Large 
Thomas  Settle,         Douglas  N.C. 
Joseph  C.  Abbott,  Wilmington  N.C. 
J.W.Etherege,  [sic]  Roanoke  Island  N.C. 
J.W.Hood,  Charlotte  N.C. 

At  large. 
Joseph  C.  Abbott    Wilmington 
Thomas  Settle  —  Douglas. 

J.W.  Hood Charlotte: 

J.W.Etheridge  [sic]-Currituck. 


2nd.  Dist. 
3d  Dist. 
4th.  Dist 


L.  G.  Estes —  Enfield. 

Geo.  W.  Nason—  New  Berne 

Ed.  Cantwell-  Wilmington 
Geo.  W.  Price—       " 

J.H.Harris  ---  Raleigh 

J  .A.Williamson-Franklinton. 


T.B.  Keogh—  Greensboro. 
J.B.  Boyd  Graham. 


5th.  Dist. 

[Chandler  Papers,  just  before  May,  1872.] 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 
Raleigh  12th  June  1872 
Hone  Henry  Wilson 

My  Dear  Sir. 

The  Republican  party  in  this  State  is  in  a  woful  [sic]  condition 
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for  the  want  of  canvassers  and  the  means  to  employ  public  speakers- 
I  feel  satisfied  that  we  can  carry  North  Carolina  by  a  good  majority 
in  August  if  the  Republicans  can  only  be  aroused  &  brought  to  the 
polls,  but  it  will  take  money  and  work  to  do  it-  The  party  here  is  very 
poor  and  is  not  able  of  itself  to  raise  funds,  and  unless  we  get  aid  from 
our  more  prosperous  Northern  friends  I  much  fear  we  shall  lose  many 
votes-  It  is  very  unpleasant  for  me  to  make  this  appeal,  but  the  inter- 
ests of  our  party  prompt  me  to  do  it-  If  the  State  should  go  against 
us  in  August  it  will  so  dispirit  &  disorganize  our  friends  that  we  will 
be  almost  sure  to  lose  the  November  election-  Cannot  you  have  some- 
thing done  in  the  way  of  material  aid  for  us?  If  ten  or  twelve  thousand 
dollars  can  be  furnished  Hon  Sam1  F  Phillips,  the  Chmn-  of  our  State 
Executive  Committee,  for  distribution  in  the  several  Congressional 
Districts,  it  will  do  great  good-  We  need  some  active  canvassers  to 
arouse  the  colored  voters,  and  no  one  can  do  this  more  efficiently  than 
colored  speakers  &  we  have  none  who  can  bear  the  expense-  I  hope 
you  will  consider  of  this  matter  and  induce  the  Northern  Republicans 
to  assist  us  if  you  can- 
Very  Respectfully  Yours 


[Chandler  Papers. 


Tod  R.  Caldwell44 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raleigh  N  C  June  29  1872 
11     32  am 
Hon  William  E  Chandler 

Have  you  written  me  either  at  Wilmington  or  here  answer 

Joseph  C  Abbott45 

Yes  at  Raleigh    [This  was  written  on  the  telegram.] 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 


Hon  William  E  Chandler 


Raleigh  N  C    July  1,  1872 
Received  at  9     40  a  m 


When  shall  I  hear  from  you  about  that  important  matter  answer. 

Joseph  C.  Abbott 
J  Replied: 

Chandler  has  left  for  Warner  Mer[r]im[ac]k  Co  N  H. 

**  Tod  R.  Caldwell  was  born  in  Morganton,  North  Carolina,  on  February  19,  1818.  His  father  came 
from  Ireland  to  this  town  and  soon  became  a  prosperous  merchant.  The  son  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1840  and  entered  politics  in  1842,  a  profession  which  he  followed  as 
long  as  he  lived.  As  a  Whig  he  was  a  staunch  Union  man  in  the  war  and  in  the  convention  of  1865. 
He  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  with  Holden,  and  took  Holden's  place  when  he  was  removed  by 
impeachment.  He  was  elected  for  a  full  term  in  1871,  but  died  at  Hillsboro,  February  11,  1874,  before 
the  expiration  of  his  term.     National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  IV,  428. 

46  Joseph  Carter  Abbott  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  July  15,  1825;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1852;  and  served  as  adjutant-general  of  his  state  from  1855  to  1861.    From  1852  to  1857  he  edited  the 
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Raleigh,  Jly  l8/  72 
Jas.  Harlan.46 

Dear  Sir: 

I  am  sorry  you  cannot  come  to  the  State. 

Gov.  Morgan,47  of  Ex.  Comt.  sent  to  Genl.  Abbott,48  the  Member 
from  this  State  $10,000-  It  is  not  enough-  We  greatly  need  $5,000 
more,  at  once.    Only  20  days  to  Election- 

I  wish  you  would  write  to  Gov.  M.  &  insist  on  his  sending  Genl.  A. 
$5,000  additional  at  once.     We  have  fair  prospects-  Our  freinds  are 
aroused-  &  great  work  is  going  on.     We  ought  to  be  helped.     It  is 
blindness  not  to  do  it- 
Very  truly,  &c. 

John  Pool*9 

P.S.    See  Judge  Edmunds,50  at  once,  &  stop  the  delay  in  our  printing 
Have  our  friends  forgotten  that  only  20  days  are  left? 
[Chandler  Papers.] 


United  States  Internal  Revenue, 

Collector's  Office,  6th  District,  North  Carolina, 

Statesville,  July  10th,  1872. 

Manchester  American;  in  1859  he  was  appointed  editor  of  the  Boston  Atlas;  he  served  on  the  committee 
to  adjust  the  boundary  line  between  New  Hampshire  and  Canada;  he  rose  to  colonel  of  New  Hampshire 
volunteers  by  November  17,  1863;  and  he  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  for  gallantry  for  the  capture 
of  Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina.  He  was  mustered  out  of  service  on  July  17, 1865,  and  moved  to  Wilming- 
ton and  soon  became  one  of  North  Carolina's  most  noted  carpetbaggers.  He  was  a  leader  in  the  con- 
vention of  1868,  and  served  as  United  States  Senator  from  July  14,  1868,  to  March  3,  1871.  As  he  had 
been  commandant  of  Wilmington  soon  after  moving  to  the  state,  he  was  appointed  collector  of  the 
port  there  by  Grant,  and  inspector  of  posts  along  the  eastern  line  of  Southern  coast  under  Hayes; 
engaged  in  lumber  manufacture;  was  special  agent  of  the  United  States  Treasury  Department;  and 
editor  of  the  Wilmington  Post.  He  died  in  Wilmington  on  October  8,  1881,  and  was  interred  there  in 
the  National  Cemetery,  but  his  remains  were  later  removed  to  Manchester,  New  Hampshire.  Bio- 
graphical Directory  of  Congress,  p.  621. 

46  James  Harlan  was  born  in  Illinois  on  August  26,  1820.  He  moved  to  Indiana  when  he  was  only 
four  years  of  age;  graduated  from  Indiana  (Asbury)  (now  De  Pauw)  in  1845;  moved  to  Iowa  in  1845 
and  became  superintendent  of  schools  in  1847;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848;  declined 
the  Whig  nomination  for  governor  in  Iowa  in  1850;  and  was  president  of  Ohio  Wesleyan  University 
from  1853  to  1855.  He  took  his  seat  as  Whig  Senator  on  December  31,  1855,  but  on  account  of  irregu- 
larities in  the  legislature,  the  seat  was  declared  vacant  on  January  12,  1857,  and  he  was  elected  to  the 
vacancy  and  served  from  January  29,  1857,  to  May  15,  1865,  when  he  resigned  to  become  Secretary 
of  the  Interior,  but  resigned  on  July  27,  1866.  He  was  again  in  the  Senate  from  March  4,  1867,  to 
March  3,  1873;  was  one  of  the  delegates  to  the  peace  convention  held  in  Washington  in  1861;  was  a 
delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Loyalist  convention  in  1866;  was  presiding  judge  of  the  court  of  com- 
missioners of  Alabama  claims  from  1882  to  1885;  and  died  in  Iowa  on  October  5,  1899.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1062. 

47  Edwin  Dennison  Morgan  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  February  8,  1811.  He  moved  to  Con- 
necticut in  1822;  moved  to  New  York  City  in  1836  and  engaged  in  the  wholesale  grocery  business; 
and  served  as  a  state  senator  from  1850  to  1855.  He  held  various  political  and  other  offices;  rose  to 
major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  war;  served  in  the  Senate  from  March  4,  1863,  to  March  3,  1869; 
and  served  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  National  Committee  in  1872.  He  was  defeated  for  the 
Senate  in  1875;  was  defeated  for  governor  in  1876;  refused  to  become  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  under 
Arthur  in  1881 ;  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  February  14,  1883.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress, 
p.  1332. 

4S  See  page  71,  note  45. 

*9  John  Pool  was  born  near  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  on  June  16,  1826;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1847;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year.  He  engaged  in 
agricultural  pursuits;  served  four  terms  in  the  state  senate,  was  defeated  for  governor  on  the  Whig 
ticket  in  1860;  was  in  the  constitutional  convention  in  1865;  and  was  elected  to  the  United  States 
Senate  in  December,  1865,  but  was  not  allowed  to  take  his  seat.  He  was  elected  again  on  July  4,  1868, 
and  served  until  March  3,  1873.  He  was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  settled  in  Washington 
where  he  practiced  law  until  his  death  on  August  16,  1884.    Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1421. 

60  George  Franklin  Edmunds  was  born  in  Vermont  on  February  1,  1828;  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  1849;  served  as  state  representative  1854  to  1859;  as  state  senator  from  1861  to  1862;  and  was  a 
United  States  Senator  from  April  3,  1866,  to  November  1,  1891.  He  was  a  member  of  the  electoral 
commission  in  1877;  practiced  law  in  Philadelphia;  and  then  moved  to  California,  where  he  died  on 
February  27,  1919.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  934. 
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Hon  W.  E.  Chandler 
Chair  Ex. Committee. 

Dear  Sir, 

We  have  received  no  money  for  the  Campaign.  It  is  all- 
important  that  we  should  have  it.  Large  sums  are  being  used  by  the 
Democracy,  private  contributions,  we  must  counteract  this  or  the 
effect  will  be  bad.  Our  folks  are  unable  to  make  private  contributions. 
We  hear  that  the  state  Committee  has  been  furnished  $10,000-  This 
is  a  very  small  allowance. 

Please  inform  me  by  return  mail  if  possible  whether  we  will  get  any 
more. 

I  would  make  some  arrangements  necessary  for  our  success  by  ad- 
vances if  I  was  sure  of  a  reembursement. 

I  shall  be  very  much  obliged  to  you  for  a  reply. 

I  was  before  your  Committee  with  the  North  Carolina  Committee 
at  Washington,  and  am  satisfied  of  your  great  interest  in  our  election, 
and  your  appreciation  of  our  Condition. 

Yours  very  truly 

J.  J.  Mott.51 


Wilmington  N.  C. 
July  15th  1872. 
To  the  Hon.  H.D.  Cooke52 

Gov.  of  the  District  of  Columbia 

Dear  Sir. 

We  the  Colored  Citizens  of  Wilmington  North  Carolina,  do 
most  respectfully  request  of  your  honor,  to  provide  the  bearer  of  this 
(John  R.  Cutler  formerly  a  resident  of  the  above  named  place;  but 
for  the  past  16  years  he  has  been  a  resident  of  Washington —  with  the 
necessary  funds  to  carry  him  to  his  native  State,  to  aid  us,  in  the  cam- 


51  Dr.  J.  J.  Mott  was  president  of  the  eastern  division  of  the  Western  North  Carolina  Railroad. 
He  was  mixed  up  in  the  railroad  bond  scandals  in  the  state.  Bonds  were  issued  to  G.  W.  Swepson  for 
the  western  division  of  this  road  for  $6,367,000  and  to  Dr.  Mott  for  the  eastern  division  to  the  amount 
of  $613,000.  He  also  backed  Holden  in  the  campaign  against  the  Ku  Kluckers.  As  president  of  the 
eastern  division  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad,  he  may  have  thought  that  an  army  was  needed  for 
protection.  On  July  2,  1870,  he  wrote  Holden  not  to  withdraw  Kirk,  as  he  was  the  best  appointment 
he  had  made.  "Let  him  alone  except  to  assist  and  encourage  him.  And  by  the  Eternal  God,  I  say 
deluge  the  State  in  blood  from  one  end  to  the  other  rather  than  our  people  should  suffer  again  the 
treatment  of  the  last  six  months,"  urged  Mott.     Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  436-9,  441,  501,  506. 

5  2  Henry  David  Cooke  (November  23,  1825-February  24,  1881),  a  brother  of  the  famous  Jay  Cooke, 
was  educated  at  Transylvania  University;  after  graduation  there  he  studied  law  in  Philadelphia,  but 
did  not  like  it;  he  went  to  Chile  and  became  enthusiastic  over  the  possibility  of  connecting  the  East 
with  the  West  by  Panama;  he  went  to  California,  but  soon  lost  his  money  in  speculation  and  fires, 
returning  east  in  1849;  and  for  years  he  engaged  in  editorial  and  newspaper  work.  He  was  for  a  while 
superintendent  of  the  Washington  branch  of  Jay  Cooke  and  Company.  He  piloted  through  Congress 
the  bill  to  construct  the  Washington  and  Georgetown  Street  Railway  with  himself  as  president  of  the 
company  and  by  the  summer  of  1862  it  was  in  operation.  He  soon  resigned  to  organize  the  First  Nation- 
al Bank  of  the  District  and  later  helped  organize  the  National  Life  Insurance  Company.  He  placed 
many  government  bond  issues  in  the  war  and  even  went  abroad  in  1864  for  that  purpose.  His  contacts 
and  entertaining  of  newspaper  men  during  the  war  made  him  a  valuable  asset  to  the  government.  In 
1870  he  conducted  the  Northern  Pacific  lobby  before  Congress.  He  became  the  first  governor  of  the 
City  of  Washington  when  the  city  was  given  a  territorial  form  of  government  in  1871.  This  position 
he  resigned  in  1873  at  the  repeated  request  of  his  brother,  who  said  he  was  involving  his  company  too 
heavily  in  projects  for  expansion  and  improvement.  After  Jay  Cooke  failed,  Henry  D.  Cooke  con- 
tinued to  reside  in  Washington  and  assisted  in  charities.  His  most  important  gift  was  Grace  Chapel 
in  Georgetown.    Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  IV,  382-3. 
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paign  for  Grant  and  Wilson;  as  we  have  heard  he  is  a  very  active  politi- 
cian in  Washington  and  we  should  feel  happy  to  have  his  influance 
[sic],  for  we  are  in  need  of  assistance 

Very  respectfully 

Your  Obt  Svt 

James  R.  Cutler63 
and  others 

I  promised  Pete  Campbell  $25  to  send  this  man  down 

WEC 
[Chandler  Papers.] 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raleigh    N  C    19    1872 
Received  at  July  19 
W  E  Chandler 

We  are  supplied  with  Colored  Speakers    Has  General    Abbott  left 
for  this  place,  answer  immedly  [sic] 

J  C.  L  Harris 

Secy- 
Rep  State  Com 


Personal  Standard  Office  July  20th.  .     1872 

Hon  Wm  E.  Chandler 

Sec'y  Nat.  Ex.  Comm.  Washington  D.  C.  . 

Dear  Sir  :- 

Our  paper  has  already  a  s mall  circulation  in  the  states  of  Louisiana , 
Mississippi,  Alabama,  Florida,  North  and  South  Carolina  and  Virginia 
including  Tennesseee  and  Ky.  Its  purpose  and  policy  is  sufficiently 
expressed  to  attest  whatever  merit  it  may  possess-  I  am  aware  that  the 
campaign  in  this  state  is  to  be  mainly  so  far  as  Republicans  are  con- 
cerned self  sustaining  though  the  Greeley54  people  will  spend  and  have 
already  done  so  considerable  money  among  their  adherents  here-  Yet 
the  expense  of  conducting  even  a  small  paper  like  ours,  having  it  semi 
weekly  cannot  be  reduced  to  less  than  $150.00  weekly-  This  is  born 
apart  from  subscriptions  and  a  few  advertisements  entirely  by  me— 
There  are  no  Federal  officials  here  apart  from  the  Collector  of  the  Port 
who  do  any  thing  politically  for  the  party-  except  also  the  U.S. 
Marshal  Capt.  Parker55  who  is  a  working  active  officer-  Our  pet  office 
is  in  the  hands  of  a  Greeley  follower  and  the  person  nominated  as  his 

63  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  either  James  R.  or  John  R.  Cutler. 

6 <  Horace  Greeley  polled  70,094  votes  in  North  Carolina,  but  Grant  won  over  him  by  a  majority 
of  24,675.     Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  p.  592. 

66  Captain  Parker  must  have  been  a  political  or  temporary  official  as  he  is  not  listed  in  the  Senate 
Executive  Journal. 
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successor  so  personally  objectionable  that  we  would  derive  no  benefit 
from  the  change—  Our  Internal  Revenue  officers  have  been  and  still 
remain  useless  to  the  Republican  party-  The  act'g  Collector  of  In- 
ternal Revenue  here  Mr  Camp,56  while  a  clever  gentleman,  is  a  Greeley 
man-  There  is  then  of  course  no  basis  among  the  Federal  office  holders 
for  the  support  of  a  Republican  paper  other  than  their  simple  yearly 
subscriptions-  Our  paper  has  now  in  its  fourth  months  existence  a 
subscription  list  of  seven  hundred-  Of  these  a  goodly  number  have  not 
yet  paid-  Up  to  July  1  the  expenditures  of  our  office,  outfit  and  all, 
reached  $3,179.65  and  receipts  only  $635. 60-  a  balance  of  $2,444.05 
out  of  pocket-  I  intend  the  paper  shall  be  continued  and  will  spend 
if  need  be  three  or  four  thousand  dollars  more  for  this  purpose,  but  at 
the  same  time  if  it  is  of  any  service  to  the  party  I  should  like  to  be 
aided  enough  at  least  to  have  it  circulated  as  a  campaign  journal  - 
Can  this  be  done,  at  least  so  far  as  the  interests  of  our  own  state  is 
concerned? 

With  regards 

Truly  yours 

G.  T.  Ruby57 


Pamlico  County  North  Carolina 
July  20th  1872 
Editor  New  York  Times 

Dear  Sir 

I  belong  in  the  rural  Districts  of  N.C.  and  as  the  canvass  of  the 
state  is  progressing  vigorously  and  a  very  hot  contest  is  anticipated 
by  all  I  thought  that  as  your  campaign  paper  is  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance to  us  I  would  ask  you  to  send  us  25  or  30  coppies  [sic],  if  you 
could  do  so  much  for  us  we  should  not  only  greatly  appreciate  your 
kindness  but  I  can  assure  you  that  also  most  every  coppy  [sic]  would 
make  a  vote  for  grant  [sic]  Many  of  us  have  done  all  that  lay  in  our 
power  with  our  limited  means  and  knowing  that  you  are  a  good  man 
or  you  would  not  advocate  the  claims  of  Grant  so  strong,  we  appeal 
to  you  to  donate  as  many  coppies  [sic]  as  you  can  Campaign  Docu- 
ments are  not  half  as  Good  as  good  News  papers  the  Republicans  are 
thoroughly  organized  and  we  are  doing  our  level  best  for  success  in  the 
old  North  State  and  we  want  help  and  we  are  determined  to  leave 
no  honorable  means  untried  to  accomplish  what  is  the  salvation  of  the 
union  men  and  col  [sic]  people  of  our  section  We  have  been  subject 
to  Ku  Klux  assassination  and  intimidation  in  every  manner  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  a  man  must  posess  [sic]  a  great  deal  of  Moral  Courage 
to  be  a  sound  Republican  in  this  section  of  our  Country  I  am  a  sub- 
scriber to  your  paper  and  many  others  in  our  section  and  we  hardly 
take  time  to  read  them  ourselves  but  send  them  to  do  good  I  was  a 
union  soldier  born  in  N.C.  and  this  is  my  home.    Gen  Grant  was  my 


68  The  Senate  Executive  Journal  does  not  list  Camp  as  a  collector  of  internal  revenue. 
57  G.  T.  Ruby  worked  in  the  Standard  office  in  Raleigh. 
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Commander  and  I  will  do  my  level  best  for  him  at  all  hazzards  [sic] 
and  am  satisfide  [sic]  that  he  will  carry  N.C.  in  November  I  again 
appeal  to  you  to  help  us  in  the  good  work  send  all  you  can  of  import- 
ance of  a  political  Nature. 

Our  Nomanee  [sic]  for  Vice  President  has  done  a  good  work  in  N.C. 
his  appeals  were  irresistable  and  we  hope  to  read  his  inergal  [sic] 
address  as  Vice  President  in  March  please  direct  to  my  address  as 
many  coppies  [sic]  as  you  may  feel  able  to  spair  [sic]  and  I  promnis  [sic] 
to  distribute  them  Judiciously    We  will  look  to  the  postage  ourselves 

Direct  to  R.  S.  Daniels  Care  of  Dean  Lumber  Co.  New  Berne  N.C. 
and  I  shall  [sic]  get  them  all  right 

— help     help     help —  help     help     help — 

I  am  very  respectfully 

Grants  true  suporter  [sic]  and  all  who 
advocates  his  claims 

R.  S  Daniels58 

Voucher  1  Com  Aug  14  50  weeklies  to  R.S.  Daniels  Newberne,N.  C. 
Order  of  Gov  Jewell59  Nat.  Rep.  Com  chgd  HRW  [This  is  written 
on  letter.] 

i  Chandler  Papers.] 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Newbern  N  C 
23d     1872 
Received  at  Aug  23 
Republican  Nat  Com 

Loan  us  if  possible  five  hundred  Torches  for  mass  meeting  On 
thirtieth  ins1.,  Will  return  and  pay  all  Charges,  Refer  to  James  Con- 
ners  Sons  ship  by  steamer  E  S.Terry  tomorrow  Sixty  One  South 
Street,         Geo  W.  Nason    Jr60 


Republican  &  Courrier 
Ans  by  Tel 


58  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  R.  S.  Daniels. 

59  Marshall  Jewell  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  October  20,  1825,  and  died  in  Connecticut  on 
February  10,  1883.  He  learned  tanning  and  soon  moved  to  New  York  where  he  learned  telegraphy 
and  for  three  years  followed  this  calling  in  many  parts  of  the  Southwest.  In  1850  he  returned  to  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut,  where  he  entered  the  partnership  of  his  father  and  brothers  in  the  manufacture 
of  leather,  which  business  he  followed  until  his  death.  He  was  one  of  the  earliest  Republican  leaders 
in  Connecticut.  He  was  defeated  for  governor  in  1868,  won  in  1869,  was  defeated  in  1870,  and  won  in 
1871  and  1872.  He  made  a  noted  record  for  legislature  and  executive  forms.  In  1873  he  went  to  Russia 
as  minister  and  when  he  returned  he  brought  into  the  United  States  the  Russian  system  of  tanning. 
He  was  recalled  from  Russia  in  1874  to  become  Postmaster-General.  In  this  position  he  alienated 
many  friends  among  the  Democrats  and  Republicans,  but  his  policy  led  to  many  reforms  in  the  depart- 
ment and  prosecutions  for  the  star-route  frauds.  He  supported  Bistow  in  the  whiskey  ring  prosecutions 
and  resigned  from  the  Cabinet  when  he  did.  He  supported  Hayes  and  was  defeated  for  the  Senate 
in  1879  by  only  two  votes.  He  refused  to  support  Grant  in  1880  and  was  made  chairman  of  the  Repub- 
lican Committee  under  Garfield.  His  strenuous  efforts  in  the  campaign  undermined  his  health  and  may 
have  been  the  cause  of  his  death.    Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  III,  431-2. 

60  On  July  23,  1866,  Johnson  nominated  George  W.  Nason  Jr.,  as  deputy  postmaster  in  New  Bern. 
He  was  promptly  confirmed.  On  December  7,  1870,  Grant  nominated  him  again  and  he  was  quickly 
confirmed.    Senate  Executive  Journal,  XIV.  pt.  2,  1017,  1043,  1169;  XVII,  558,  570,  580.  585. 
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THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raleigh  N.  C    1872 
Received  at  July  29 
W.  E.  Chandler 
Hotel 

Dispatch  Received     Prospects  looks  bright  if  fraud  can  be  Pre- 
vented we  think  success  certain 

J.  C.  Abbott 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raleigh  N  C    2    1872 
Received  at  10.45    Aug  2. 
W  E  Chandler 
f  ave  Ho 

Indications  are  that  vote  will  be  close  in  the  state  and  that  Rogers 
democrat  will  be  elected  in  this  district  Republicans  claim  the  state 
returns  come  in  slowly 

I.  J.  Young61 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raleigh  N  C  2,  1872. 
Received  at  1.00  a  m  Aug  3 
W.E.  Chandler 
f  ave  Hotel 

Things  look  better  tonight  the  hasty  &  unreliable  despatches  of  the 
democrats  are  being  Corrected  by  official  returns  republicans  are  much 
more  sanguine  than  this  morning  Smiths62  Election  Considered  Now 
Certain  in  this  district  think  we  have  Carried  the  state. 

I.  J.  Young 


«!  Isaac  J.  Young  was  one  of  the  radical  Republican  leaders  in  North  Carolina.  When  Holden  and 
Pool  held  their  memorable  meeting  in  Holden's  office  on  June  8,  1870,  when  it  was  decided  to  organize 
a  special  militia  under  Kirk  to  suppress  the  Ku  Klux  Klan,  Young  was  present  at  Holden's  invitation. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  convention  of  1875  from  Granville  County,  and  was  the  Republican  nominee 
for  Congress  in  1876  for  the  fourth  district.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  497,  647n;  North  Carolina 
Manual,  1913,  p.  881. 

62  William  Alexander  Smith  was  born  in  Warren  County,  North  Carolina,  on  January  9,  1828,  and 
died  in  Richmond,  Virginia,  on  May  16,  1888.  He  attended  the  common  schools  and  became  a  farmer. 
He  was  in  the  convention  of  1865  and  in  the  state  senate  in  1870.  He  also  served  in  Congress  from 
March  4,  1873,  to  March  3,  1875.  He  became  president  of  the  North  Carolina  Railroad  in  1868,  and 
later  of  the  Yadkin  River  Railroad.  He  refused  to  give  any  rate  reductions  to  members  of  the  con- 
vention of  1868  as  they  traveled  over  the  road  under  his  control,  so  the  other  roads  did  likewise.  He 
served  in  the  secession  convention  of  1861,  but  later  switched  to  the  radicals.  "  Blow  your  Horn  Billy" 
Smith,  as  characterized  by  Josiah  Turner,  was  politically  minded,  but  often  met  with  defeat.  After 
he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  in  1870  and  seated  he  was  expelled,  after  an  investigation  on  the  part 
of  a  committee,  on  the  grounds  that,  since  Alamance  County  was  in  a  state  of  insurrection  at  the  time 
of  the  election,  there  could  not  have  been  a  free  election  in  the  county.  In  the  Ku  Klux  trials  the 
Standard  fought  such  a  losing  fight  that  it  suspended  publication  on  September  17,  1870.  Smith  re- 
marked: 'What  in  the  H— 1  is  the  good  of  running  a  Republican  paper  when  none  of  the  party  can  read? ' 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1544;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  121k,  363,  388,  404,  534-5, 
538,  587«,  646. 
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THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raleigh  N  C  3  1872 
Received  at    Aug 
W  E  Chandler 

Cobbs63  election  considered  certain  Thomas64  maj  large  smith  in 
this  dist  elected  six  hundred  maj  state  close  both  sides  claim  two 
thousand  maj  we  think  we  will  elect  Caldwell65  by  small  majority 

I  J  Young 


HALF  RATE  MESSAGES. 

Wilmington  N  C    5  1872 
Received  12.    40  A  M  Aug  6 

Hon  W  E  Chandler 

Secy  Natt  Rep  Com 

f  ave  Hotel 

Returns  badly  muddled  Those  received  indicate  not  more  than  a 
thousand  difference  either  way  the  gubernatoril  [sic]  vote,  official 
returns  will  probably  be  favorable  to  republicans.  I  think  Caldwell 
is  Elected  &  the  state  ticket.66 

Jos  C  Abbott 


Office  of  C.  H.  Foster, 
ATTORNEY  AND  COUNSELLOR  AT  LAW. 

Murfreesborough,  N.  C.  Aug.  6th    1872 

Hon  J.  M.  Edmunds, 

Sec'y  Union  Repub.  Ex.  Committee, 

Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir:  I  have  just  received  a  letter  from  Hon.  John  Pool  stating 
that  he  does  not  know  who  is  employing  speakers  for  the  Northern 
states,  but  that  he  thinks  you  have  charge  of  the  matter  or  can  inform 
me. 

Who  is  the  Chairman  of  the  National  Repubn  Committee,  or  other 
proper  person  to  whom  my  application  for  employment  as  a  speaker 
should  be  made? 


63  See  page  66.  note  19. 

64  Charles  Randolph  Thomas  was  born  in  Beaufort,  North  Carolina,  on  February  7,  1827.  After 
attending  a  private  school  in  Hillsboro,  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1849. 
He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850.  He  located  in  New  Bern,  after  practicing  for 
a  short  time  in  his  home  town.  He  was  in  the  convention  of  1861;  was  secretary  of  state  of  North  Caro- 
lina in  1864;  and  was  appointed  by  the  governor  as  president  of  the  Atlantic  and  North  Carolina  Rail- 
road in  1867.  He  was  a  superior  court  judge  from  1868  to  1870,  and  served  in  Congress  from  March  4, 
1871,  to  March  3,  1875.  Defeated  for  Congress  in  1874,  he  returned  to  his  law  practice  in  New  Bern, 
where  he  died  on  February  18,  1891.    Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1607. 

86  In  the  election  of  1872  Caldwell  won  by  a  vote  of  98,132  to  96,234  for  Merrimon.  The  Conserva- 
tives had  32  senators  and  66  representatives  to  18  Republican  senators  and  54  representatives.  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction,  pp.  591-94. 

••  The  Republicans  contended  to  the  last  that  they  had  won  the  state  election.  Hamilton,  Recon- 
struction, passim. 
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Very  Truly  &  Resp't  Yrs. 
C.  H.  Foster67 
P.S.    Thanks  for  two  packages  documents  rec'd.- 
[Chandler  Papers.] 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raleigh  N  C 
7     1872 
Received  at  Aug  7 
W  E.  Chandler 

Glorious  victory  our  whole  state  ticket  elected  Majority  near  Two 
Thousand  State  safe  for  Grant  &  Wilson  in  November  rejoice!  & 
be  glad. 

I  J.  Young 


PROBATE  COURT,  CRAVEN  COUNTY,  N.  C. 
/  E.  West,  Probate  Judge. 

New-Berne,  N.  C,  Aug.  7th  1872 
Hon  Mr  Chandler 

Dear  Sir, 

Glorious  News-  We  have  beat  the  Combined  forces  of  the  Ku 
Klux  Conservatives-  Democracy  &  Greeley-  Caldwell  has  about 
2000  Maj-  57  in  the  lower  House  &  19  in  Senate-  a  large  gain-  Send 
us  some  Campaign  Songs  &  we  will  give  Grant  20,000  Maj  -  Want  the 
song  "Marching  through  Georgia"  especially  set  to  music 

Very  Res  Yours 

I.  E.  West68 

of  the  State  Ex.  Com 

Box  440 


67  Charles  Henry  Foster  was  a  native  of  Maine  and  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  first  came 
south  in  the  employ  of  a  lumber  company  and  in  1860  was  the  editor  of  a  Breckinridge  newspaper  in 
Murfreesboro.  He  was  apparently  in  favor  of  secession,  but  after  the  fall  of  Sumter  his  attitude  made 
the  people  suspicious  and  a  public  meeting  of  citizens  expelled  him  from  the  town.  He  applied  to  Gover- 
nor Ellis  for  permission  to  remain  in  the  state,  and  through  the  efforts  of  friends  the  vote  was  rescinded. 
He  had  in  the  meantime  declared  his  good  intentions.  In  November  he  reached  New  York  and  there 
attended  a  large  meeting  where  George  Bancroft  presided.  They  planned  a  Union  convention  in  eastern 
North  Carolina  and  told  the  administration  of  it.  The  convention  met  on  November  18,  1861,  at 
Hatteras.  The  minutes  of  the  meeting  name  forty-five  counties  represented.  Actually  but  only  six 
or  eight  persons  were  present,  but  Foster  and  Taylor  held  proxies  for  the  others.  Marble  Nash  Taylor 
was  a  Methodist  minister,  a  native  of  the  "Pan-Handle"  of  Virginia,  and  was  with  the  Confederate 
troops  at  Hatteras.  These  proxies  were  given  by  individuals,  who,  in  most  cases  lived  in  other  states. 
They  passed  an  ordinance  proclaiming  Taylor  provisional  governor,  and  another  declaring  the  ordi- 
nance of  secession  null  and  void  and  instructing  the  governor  to  call  for  an  election  of  members  to 
Congress.  In  the  election  Foster  received  all  the  votes  cast.  He  reported  to  Washington,  but  a  commit- 
tee in  the  House  reported  unfavorably.  At  a  similar  election  held  on  January  16,  he  again  received  all 
the  votes  cast,  had  many  memorials  sent  to  Congress,  and  held  still  another  election  on  January  30,  with 
the  same  result.  He  and  Taylor  each  petitioned  Congress  to  hold  an  election  there.  Only  about  400 
persons  in  Hyde  County  alone  took  part  in  the  election.  Unanimously  Congress  refused  to  seat  him. 
In  December,  1862,  Edward  Stanley  ordered  an  election  for  a  member  to  Congress  from  the  second 
district,  and  Jennings  Pigott,  a  native  of  the  state  who  had  lived  for  years  in  Washington  but  who  had 
returned  as  Stanley's  private  secretary,  was  chosen.  Foster  contested  the  election,  but  neither  was 
seated.    Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  84-7,  93. 

68  I.  E.  West  was  a  local  politician. 
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THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raliegh  N.C    7th  1872 

Received  at  9  40  Bway  Aug  7 

Republican  State  Central  Committee 
Cor  3  st  &  Bway  N  Y. 

We  have  carried  the  state  beyond  the  shadow  of  a  doubt    the  demo- 
crats all  give  up  the  fight. 

J.  H.  Warwick 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Wilmington  N  C         7  1872 
Received  at  Aug 
Hon  W.E.  Chandler  Secy 

There  is  no  longer  any  doubt  we  have  carried  the  State  ticket  by 
about  two  thousand 

Joseph  C  Abbott 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raliegh  N  C         7    1872 
Received  at  Aug  7 
Geo  H.  Sharpe 

It  is  now  Conceded  by  all  parties  that  Caldwell  has  Carried  the 
state  by  About  Eight  Hundred. 


A  W.  Shaffer69 


[Chandler  Papers.] 


Probate  Court,  Craven  County,  N.  C. 
I.  E.  West  Probate  Judge. 
New-Berne,  N.  C,  Aug  8th  1872. 
Hon.  Mr.  Chandler 

Dear  Sir 

We  want  500  Torches  for  a  grand  Jubilee-  cannot  afford  to  buy 
them  Please  procure  them  for  us  &  ship  by  Murray  Ferris  &  Co8 
Line  62  South  St,  we  will  pay  all  charges  &  return  in  good  condition- 
The  Campaign  has  cost  us  very  heavily-  and  we  have  had  no  assis- 
tance (in  this  part  of  the  State  at  least)  from  the  National  Com-  & 
hope  you  will  do  us  this  favor- 


«9  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  A.  W.  Shaffer. 
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Please  answer  by  Telegraph  when  they  will  be  shipped-  I  refer  you 
to  Gen.  Abbott    Hon  S.F.  Phillips-  or  Gov.  Caldwell. 

Very  Res  Yours 

I.E.  West 
of  State  Ex  Com 


Office  of  C.  H.  Foster, 

Attorney  and  Counsellor  at  Law, 

Murfreesborough,  N.  C,  Aug.  8th  1872 

Hon  E.  D.  Morgan. 

Chmn  Repub.  Ex.  Com. 

New  York  City. 

Dear  Sir :  The  great  victory  of  last  Thursday  makes  this  state  sure 
for  Grant  &  Wilson  in  November.  I  wish  to  enter  the  Canvass  in  the 
Northern  states  as  a  public  speaker.  Hon.  John  Pool  suggests  that 
I  write  to  you  with  references.  I  refer  to  him,  and  to  Mess  Cobb  & 
Thomas,70  Members  of  the  National  House  of  Representatives,  and 
to  the  N.C.  State  Committee, 

I  think  I  can  render  effective  service,  having  had  considerable  experi- 
ence as  a  stump  speaker.  I  would  like  to  enter  upon  this  service  at 
once.    Let  me  hear  from  you, 

Very  resp  &  truly. 

C.  H.  Foster. 
[Chandler  Papers.] 


OFFICE  OF 

DAVID  L.  BRINGLE, 

NOTARY  PUBLIC  AND  GENERAL  COLLECTOR  OF  CLAIMS, 

Salisbury,  N.  C.    Aug  9.  1872 
Hon.  J.  M.  Edmunds  Esq 
Washington  D  C 

My  Dear  Sir. 

If  in  the  opinion  of  our  National  Executive  Committee  it  is 
thought  advisable  we  have  two  Gentlemen  in  this  Congressional 
District  who  will  be  pleased  to  fill  any  appointments  made  for  them 
in  the  North  West  or  New  England  states,  they  are  both  natives  of 
this  state  and  Congressional  district.     I  allude  to  Col.  William  F. 


™  See  page  78,  note  64. 
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Henderson71  and  Col  Thomas  B.  Long-72  I  will  be  glad  to  hear  from 
you. 

Your  obt  Ser  vant  Servant  [sic] 

David  L.  Bringle73 
[Chandler  Papers.] 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Wilmington  N  C    1872 
Received  at  Aug  19 

Hon  W  E  Chandler 

Communicate  with  Pool  at  Old  Point  Comfort  and  with  Settle74 
through  Thomas  B  Keogh75  at  Greensboro  I  will  write  to  Dockery76 

Jos  C  Abbott 
H  f  F 

(I  have  telegraphed    to  Pool  at  Old  Pt  Comfort  &  Settle  as  above) 

G- 

[This  sentence  was  written  on  the  telegram.] 

THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Reidsville  N  C    21  1872 
Received  at  Aug 
Hon  Wm  E  Chandler 

Will  be  in  New  York  last  of  this  week 

Thomas  Settle 


71  William  F.  Henderson  "who  stole  Darr's  mule,"  or  "who  was  acquitted  of  stealing  Darr's  mule," 
as  characterized  by  Josiah  Turner  was  a  unique  figure  in  North  Carolina  politics.  In  1868  he  wa3 
president  of  the  Heroes  of  America,  and  his  address  to  them  on  August  26,  1868,  was  a  masterpiece 
and  must  have  been  written  by  someone  else,  for  Henderson  was  almost  illiterate.  He  was  nominated 
for  Congress  in  1868,  but  in  the  political  squabble  withdrew  in  favor  of  I.  G.  Lash,  the  sitting  member, 
and  after  seventy  ballots  was  nominated  in  1874  as  a  sacrifice  candidate,  for  it  was  known  that  the  Demo- 
crats would  win.  He  attended  the  famous  Pool-Holden  meeting  on  June  8,  1870,  when  it  was  decided 
to  send  Kirk  against  the  Ku  Kluxers.  He  was  Holden's  trusted  adviser  and  wrote  him  that  Kirk's 
movement  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  the  party  and  for  his  (Holden's)  advancement.  He  was 
assessor  of  internal  revenue  and  offered  freedom  to  any  Ku  Kluxer  who  would  give  evidence  implicating 
J.  M.  Leach,  who  had  defeated  him  for  Congress.  Although  he  was  uneducated,  almost  illiterate,  and 
not  of  the  type  that  had  any  interest  in  education,  he  did  a  notable  work  in  helping  to  rebuild  the 
University  after  the  close  of  the  War.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  247«,  281,  364,  367.  497,  505,  580, 
601,  623. 

72  In  1869  a  company  of  militia  was  sent  to  Jones  County  to  supress  insurrection,  but  did  nothing 
worthy  of  note,  and  when  disorder  arose  in  Chatham  County,  Thomas  B.  Long  was  appointed  an  aid 
to  the  governor  and  was  sent  there  and  to  Orange  County  to  see  the  people  and  endeavor  by  talking  with 
them  to  compromise  the  trouble.  It  was  an  unfortunate  appointment  and  did  no  good.  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction,  p.  485. 

73  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  David  L.  Bringle,  except  for  the  information  which  is  given 
in  his  letterheads. 

74  Thomas  Settle  was  born  in  Rockingham  County,  North  Carolina,  on  January  23,  1831,  and  died 
in  Raleigh  on  December  1,  1888.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1850;  became 
a  lawyer;  served  in  the  legislature  from  1854  to  1859;  and  supported  Douglas.  He  opposed  secession, 
but  entered  the  army  as  a  captain  for  a  year;  was  solicitor  of  the  fourth  district;  joined  the  Republican 
party  in  1865;  and  as  speaker  in  the  state  senate  he  took  an  active  part  in  Reconstruction.  He  was 
a  judge  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1868  to  1871;  was  sent  to  Peru  as  minister,  but  was  forced  home 
on  account  of  ill  health;  was  defeated  for  Congress  in  1872;  became  a  justice  of  the  supreme  court  in 
1873;  was  defeated  for  governor  in  1876;  and  became  United  States  district  judge  of  the  northern 
district  of  Florida  in  1877.    Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  V,  466. 

75  Thomas  B.  Keogh  was  a  carpetbagger  from  Wisconsin.  When  Colonel  Bates  of  the  United  States 
Army  was  sent  on  a  tour  of  the  South  with  a  United  States  flag,  to  prove  that  the  South  was  quiet, 
Holden  sent  Keogh  to  offer  him  $10,000  if  he  would  abandon  his  journey  and  report  that  he  was  forced 
to  do  so  on  account  of  fear  for  his  life.  When  the  Republican  convention  met  in  Raleigh  on  July  12, 
1876,  Keogh  was  chairman  of  the  platform  committee,  and  assisted  in  drawing  up  a  severe  denunciation 
of  the  Democrats.  On  the  day  of  the  election  it  reported  by  telegram  to  the  chairman  of  the  Democratic 
Committee  that  General  Kilpatrick  was  coming  to  count  the  state  for  Hayes.  He  got  off  the  train  at 
the  edge  of  town  and  went  in  a  closed  carriage  to  Keogh's  hotel  room  without  registering.  Only  the 
strong  hand  of  Chief  of  Police  Basil  Manly  prevented  serious  trouble  when  the  crowd  pushed  into 
the  hotel.     Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  282,  646,  653. 

7«  See  page  66,  note  24. 
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Statesville  N.  C. 
August  23rd  1872 

To  the  Republican  Executive  Committee 
Washington  D  C. 

Gentlemen,  You  will  pardon  me  for  writing  you  this  letter-  I  was 
the  republican  Candidate  for  Congress,  in  this  the  7th  Congressional 
district  of  N  C.  Composed  of  Eleven  Counties  to  wit;  Rowan,  Davie, 
Forsythe,  [sic]  Surry,  Yadkin,  Alleghany,  Ashe,  Wilkes,  Wautaga, 
Alexander,  &  Iredell- 

I  canvassed  all  these  Counties  thoroughly,  Except  Rowan,  I  made 
but  one  Speech  in  that-  And  I  take  pleasure  in  Saying  that  the 
"National  Republican"  paper  Edited  by  Frederick  T.  Walser77  Esqr 
was  of  great  service  to  me  in  the  Campaign,  and  I  am  satisfied  did 
much  to  increase  the  republican  vote,  &  decrease  the  democratic 
Majority  in  this  district-  And  I  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  it  as  my 
opinion  that  a  sufficient  amount  of  money  to  put  this  paper  in  the 
hands  of  Every  reader  in  this  district  from  this  to  the  Nov  Election 
Could  not  be  better  Expended-  And  that  the  Same  would  be  of  more 
service  to  the  party,  than  in  the  hands  of  Canvassers-  unless  they 
were  of  the  very  first  order- 

With  my  every  wish  for  the  success  of  republican  ticket 

I  am  your  obdt  servt 

David  M.  Furches78 

I  fully  endorce  the  above.  I  know  Mr.  Walser  well.  He  is  a  young 
man  ambitious  of  success,  doing  efficient  work,  &  I  believe  is  conceded 
to  be  ablest  Editor  in  the  Republican  ranks  in  the  State.  He  deserves 
success  &  the  small  assistance  here  asked. 

D  H  Starbuck79 
U.S  Atty.  of  N.  C. 


7 7  As  soon  as  the  Civil  War  closed,  Republican  papers  sprang  up  in  all  sections  of  the  South.  These 
were  largely  oublished  by  carpetbaggers,  and  in  most  instances  were  very  short-lived.  On  March  2, 
1867,  Congress  passed  a  law  designating  the  clerk  of  the  House  as  agent  to  designate  at  least  two  papers 
in  each  state  in  which  the  laws  and  advertisements  of  the  Federal  government  were  to  be  published 
and  paid  for  at  a  high  rate  of  advertisement.  There  resulted  a  squabble  for  this  business.  Edward 
McPherson  Papers,  Library  of  Congress,  passim. 

78  David  Moffat  Furches  was  born  in  Davie  County,  North  Carolina,  on  April  21,  1832.  He  was 
educated  in  the  common  schools  and  at  Union  Academy;  read  law  with  Chief  Justice  Pearson;  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1857;  and  began  to  practice  at  Mocksville,  North  Carolina,  in  1858.  From  1859 
to  1868  he  was  solicitor  of  Davie  County;  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention  of  1 865;  was  a 
judge  of  the  superior  court  from  1875  to  1878;  was  a  member  of  the  supreme  court  of  the  state  from  1894 
to  1900;  and  then  was  made  chief  justice  of  the  court.  He  was  a  Republican  and  he  and  Judge  R.  M. 
Douglas  were  both  acquitted  when  impeached.  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  XII,  457. 

79  As  early  as  1865  D.  H.  Starbuck  was  United  States  district  attorney  at  a  salary  of  $200  plus  fees. 
He  was  born  in  North  Carolina,  was  appointed  from  the  state,  and  resided  at  Salem.  By  1867  the  salary 
had  been  increased  to  $400  in  addition  to  the  fees.  It  was  back  to  $200  and  fees  in  1871,  and  he  was 
not  listed  as  holding  the  office  in  1873.  On  Decmeber  20,  1865,  President  Johnson  nominated  him  for 
the  position,  on  December  21  the  matter  was  referred  to  the  judiciary  committee,  his  nomination  was 
reported  favorably  on  January  18,  1866,  and  he  was  confirmed  by  the  Senate  two  days  later.  He 
had  been  in  the  secession  convention  and  in  the  convention  of  1865,  was  a  judge  in  the  state  courts 
in  1868,  and  with  V.  S  Lusk  and  S.  F.  Phillips  prosecuted  the  Ku  Klux  cases  in  1871.  Hamilton,  Recon- 
struction, pp.  121w,  348,  578;  United  States  Official  Register,  1865,  p.  295;  1867,  p.  318;  1869,  p.  303; 
1871,  p.  305;  1873.  349;  U.  S.  Senate  Executive  Journal,  1862-66,  XIV,  pt.  1,  pp.  313,  316.  482,  485. 
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THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raleigh  N  C    27  1872 
Received  at  August  27 
Hon  W  E  Chandler 

I  will  start  Thursday  or  friday  Certain 

Jas  H  Harris 

[The  following  notations  are  on  it.] 

29th  J.  G.  Blaine80  27h  J.  H.  H.  Cold  orator  from  N.  C.  Leaves  Ral. 
Thursday  for  Me. 

Aug  28-  To  Harris-  I  find  it  is  not  best  for  you  to  go  to  Maine 
Delay  till  you  hear  from  me— 


THE  WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Greensboro  N  C    28  1872 
Received  at  Aug 
Judge  Settle 
Care  Hon  W  E  Chandler 

Mr  Keogh  left  for  New  York  last  night 

H  AKeogh81 
[Chandler  Papers.] 


Raleigh,  Aug.  28,  1872. 

To  the  National  Republican  Committee: 

No  Republican  paper  in  North-  Carolina  has  performed  more  use- 
ful service  to  the  party  than  the  "Republican,"82  at  Winston,  edited 
by  F.T.  Walser,  Esq.  Mr.  Walser  is  in  need  of  pecuniary  aid  in  the 
present  campaign.  The  locality  in  which  his  paper  mainly  circulates 
is  a  very  important  one  to  the  party,  and  the  discontinuance  of  his 
paper  would  result  in  great  injury  to  the  cause.  I  trust  the  Com- 
mittee may  deem  is  advisable  to  extend  liberal  aid  to  Mr.  Walser. 

Very  Respectfully, 

W.  W.  Holden. 
[Chandler  Papers.] 

80  James  Gillesnie  Blaine  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  on  January  31,  1830;  graduated  from  Washington 
College  in  Pennsylvania;  taught  in  the  Western  Military  Institute  in  Kentucky;  studied  law;  taught  in 
the  Pennsylvania  Institute  for  the  Blind;  and  moved  to  Maine  in  1854,  where  he  edited  the  Portland 
Advertiser  and  the  Kennebec  Journal.  He  was  in  the  state  house  of  representatives  from  1859  to  1862: 
was  in  the  national  House  of  Representatives  from  March  4,  1863,  to  July  10,  1876;  was  in  the  national 
Senate  from  July  10,  1876,  to  March  5,  1881;  and  was  defeated  for  the  nomination  1880.  He  was 
Secretary  of  State  from  March  5,  to  December  12,  1881;  and  was  defeated  for  President  in  1884.  He 
was  Secretary  of  State  from  March  7,  1889,  to  June  4,  1892;  aided  in  the  organization  of  and  was  the 
first  president  of  the  Pan  American  Congress;  and  died  in  Washington,  D.  C,  on  January  27,  1893. 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  707. 

81  H.  A.  Keogh  doubtless  was  the  brother  of  and  worked  with,  Thomas  B.  Keogh. 

82  The  Union  Republican  was  first  published  at  Winston-Salem  as  a  weekly,  on  January  10,  1872, 
but  later  the  same  year  the  title  changed  to  National  Republican.  Since  that  time  it  has  had  many 
changes  and  upa  and  downs.     Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  511. 
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Lumber  Bridge  N.  C. 
Aug  30th  1872 
Hon.  G  S  Boutwell83 

Sir 

I  write  you  a  short  letter  informing  you  of  the  political  feeling  in 
my  County  Robeson  N.  C.  The  Democrats  hav  [sic]  elected  their 
whole  ticket  and  are  doing  all  they  can  for  the  comming  [sic]  election 
in  November  and  are  gaining  ground  with  white  &  Black  and  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  they  will  carry  the  County  in  November  by  a  large 
majority  for  Greeley  &  Brown.84  I  am  satisfide  [sic]  that  if  had 
Fifteen  Hundred  Dollars,  that  I  could  carry  a  large  majority  for  Grant 
for  this  reason  their  [sic]  are  a  great  many  voters  care  but  little  the 
way  they  will  Vote  the  Democrats  have  succeeded  in  placing  the  Two 
Grant  &  Greeley  in  such  a  shape  before  them  that  they  do  not  care 
which  they  will  Vote  for. 

Sir  if  you  think  my  letter  worth  and  [sic]  answer  you  will  direct 
your  [sic]  in  this  Way 

Paisley  Smith85 

Fayetteville  N.C. 
Care  of  Alexd,  McPherson 

[Chandler  Papers.] 

Office  of  the  "National  Republican" 
Winston,  N.  C.  Aug.  31st  1872 
Honored  Sir: 

I  herewith  enclose  letters  of  recommendation  from  Gov.  W.  W. 
Holden,  Dist.  Atty.  Starbuck  and  Mr.  D.  M.  Furches,  late  Republican 
Candidate  for  Congress  in  this  the  7th  District  to  the  Nat.  Ex. 
Committee. 

You  will  be  so  kind  as  to  lay  them  before  the  Committee.  Upon 
them  I  presume  to  base  an  application  for  pecuniary  aid. 

I  have  labored  earnestly  for  the  party  for  eighteen  months.  I  have 
asked  no  favors.  I  now  propose  to  give  value  received  for  any  aid  that 
may  be  given  me. 

For  $500  I  will  distribute  through  the  district,  or  as  directed,  2000 
copies  of  my  paper  weekly  from  now  until  the  election. 

Hoping  that  my  application  may  have  the  favorable  Consideration 
of  the  Committee 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Your  Obdt  servant 

Frederick  T.  Walser 
Hon.  J.M.  Edmunds, 
Sec.  N.  Rep.  Ex.  Com. 

[Chandler  Papers.] 

83  See  page  68.  note  37. 

84  On  the  sixth  ballot  the  convention  nominated  Horace  Greeley  of  New  York  for  President  and  on 
the  second  ballot  it  decided  on  B.  Gratz  Brown  of  Missouri  for  Vice  President.  Edward  Stanwood, 
revised  by  Charles  Knowles  Bolton,  A  History  of  the  Presidency  of  the  United  States,  I,  344. 

86  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  Paisley  Smith. 
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Qualla  Town  N.  C. 
Jackson  Coty 
Sept  2nd/  72. 
Mr.  Boutwell. 

Sir-  Knowing  you  to  be  a  friend  of  the  administration  of  President 
Grant,  and  believing  that  is  the  only  true  policy  for  the  saftey  [sic]  of 
the  Country  I  adress  [sic]  you  this  letter  in  Confidence,  believing  as  I 
do  that  the  time  has  come  when  every  true  man  Should  work.  The 
State  elections  have  passed  off,  and  as  you  Know  Caldwell  has  been 
elected.  Though  from  what  I  can  gather  from  the  Democratic  or 
Rebel  papers,  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  election  will  be  contested. 
The  presidential  election  is  the  next  strugle,  and  I  for  one  verry  [sic] 
much  fear  the  result-  from  the  fact  there  is  a  great  Many  persons  that 
have  been  opperating  [sic]  with  the  Republican  Party  that  are  weak 
Kneed,  and  thoug  [sic]  they  voted  that  ticket  in  the  State  elections 
will,  not  I  fear  Support  President  Grant,  I  have  been  Post  Master  at 
this  place  for  near  two  years  and  have  watched  things  closely  and  will 
speak  to  you  plainly.  If  we  Succeed  in  carrying  N.C.  in  my  opinion 
it  will  only  will  be  done  throug  [sic]  and  by  the  United  Efforts  of  every 
true  Republican  in  the  State-  Now  Sir,  I  have  a  project  on  foot,  that 
I  have  Not  Mentioned  to  any  One.  not  knowing  to  whome  [sic]  I 
could  Speak  in  Confidence,  as  there  are  So  many  changes  going  on 
which  if  can  be  carried  into  effect  will  add  from  600  to  800-  to  our  vote 
in  N.C.  It  is  this,  there  are  Several  thousand  persons  here  in  western 
N.C.  Consisting  of  Indians  Whites  and  Blacks,  that  have  Married 
together,  living  along  the  foot  of  the  Alleghany  Mountain-  extending 
across  the  North  end  of  four  Counties,  a  distance  of  80  or  90  Miles 
who  under  the  existing  State  laws  are  entitled  to  vote,  and  many  of 
them  did  vote  in  the  State  Election,  and  as  there  is  no  Organization 
among  them,  voted  both  tickets  though  a  large  majority  did  not  vote 
at  all,  Now  these  people  have  one  principal  Chief  by  whose  dictates 
they  are  entirely  controlled,  Now  there  is  a  Man  in  this  County.  Dr. 
T.K.  Welch  who  can  perfectly  controle  [sic]  the  Chief-  whose  in- 
fluence can  be  had  by  the  proper  Means  being  used  I  have  talked 
with  him  some. 

Welch  is  a  Man  of  influence,  thoug  [sic]  quiet  and  can  carry  Many 
others,     get  him  to  work  would  take  about  $1500 

his  price  seems  to  be  larger  but  I  think  things  can  be  arranged  for 
less  Money(at  the  figures  I  Say)  My  own  Means  are  limited,  and 
have  made  the  foregoing  Suggestion  for  your  consideration.  If  it 
meets  your  approbation  address  Dr.  .  Welch  in  a  pleasant  way  stat- 
ing the  Necessity  of  President  Grants  reelection,  -  Direct  to  this 
office 

If  this  thing  is  gone  into  it  must  be  Started  as  Soon  as  possible- 
Think  of  this  matter  and  answer  as  early  as  possible- 

Yours  Respectfully 

Silas  Jenkins86 
P.M.    Qualla  Town 

Jackson  Coty  N.  C. 
[Chandler  Papers.] 

R8  In  1871  Silas  Jenkins  was  postmaster  at  Quallatown,  Jackson  County,  North  Carolina,  at  a  salary 
of  S5  per  annum.  By  1873  his  salary  had  been  doubled,  so  that  he  was  drawing  the  magnificant  sum  of 
$10  for  twelve  months'  work.     United  Slates  Official  Register,  1871,  p.  737;  1873,  p.  830. 
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Republican  Hd.  Qrs. 

Raleigh  N.  C. 

Sept.  5th  1872. 
Hon.  Edwin  D.  Morgan.87 
Chr'mn.  Nat.  Rep.  Ex.  Com. 
New  York  City: 

Dear  Sir  :- 

The  Presidential  Campaign  is  now  opened  in  this  State. 

The  financial  condition  of  the  party  is  such  that  we  ask  assistance 
of  the  National  Committee. 

Our  victory  in  August  is  invaluable  to  us,  but  it  is  absolutely  [neces- 
sary] that  we  perfect  our  organization  so  as  to  get  out  a  full  vote; 
and  for  this  purpose  we  ask  funds  at  the  hands  of  the  National  Com- 
mittee. 

Any  funds  that  you  may  have  in  your  power  to  send  us,  should  be 
sent  to  Hon.  S.  F.  Phillips,  Chairman  of  the  Republican  State  Execu- 
tive Committee :  and  any  report  of  the  use  of  such  funds  will  be  prompt- 
ly made,  either  during  or  at  the  end  of  the  Campaign,  as  you  suggest. 

Many  of  the  Electors  are  poor,  and  not  able  to  defray  their  own 
expenses  in  canvassing  the  State. 

Please  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience. 

Very  respectfully 

S.  T.  Carrow88 
J.H.  Harris89 
R.B.  Ellis90 
Sub.  Com.  of  State  Ex.  Com. 

J.C.S.  Harris, 

Sec'y-Rep.  State  Ex.  Com. 

[Chandler  Papers.] 


AETNA  LIFE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 
W.H.  CROW,  GENL.  AGT.  NORTH  CAROLINA  &  VIRGINIA. 

South  of  the  James. 
Raleigh,  N.  C.  Sept  10,  1872 
Gov-  Marshall  Jewel. 
Conn. 

Dear  Govenor  [sic] : 

I  take  the  liberty  of  addressing  you  on  some  matters  connected 
with  political  affairs  of  this  State.    As  you  are  already  aware  I  travel 

87  See  page  72,  note  47. 

88  In  1869  Samuel  T.  Carrow  was  United  States  marshal  and  was  employed  at  Washington,  N.  C 
He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  was  appointed  from  the  state.  He  drew  a  salary  of  $400  besides 
the  fees.  In  1871  he  held  the  same  position  with  the  same  salary,  but  worked  in  Raleigh.  He  was  one 
of  the  invited  guests  to  meet  with  Pool  and  Holden  in  Raleigh  on  June  8,  1870,  when  it  was  decided  to 
send  Kirk  and  his  militia  against  the  Ku  Kluckers.  Before  1872  $5,000  per  year  had  taken  care  of  all 
the  expenses  of  the  Federal  courts  in  the  state  with  the  exception  of  salaries,  but  that  year  Marshal 
Carrow  obtained  $250,000.  Bribery  and  intimidation  were  freely  employed  in  the  west  on  the  pretext 
of  the  dangers  of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  and  the  illicit  manufacture  of  whiskey.  Carrow  was  also  one  of 
the  leaders  in  the  attempted  sale  of  the  state  swamp  lands.    Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  497,  589,  614. 

89  See  page  61,  note  4. 

»o  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  R.  B.  EIH3. 
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quite  extensively  here  in  the  interest  of  our  C°  &  being  fully  aware  of 
the  success  of  the  Republican  Ticket,  I  of  course  make  it  a  point  to 
carefully  observe  the  action  of  the  leading  men  here,  &  their  usefulness 
to  the  cause.  It  is  well  known  that  Judge  Settle  was  a  Candidate 
for  the  Nomination  to  the  Office  of  Governor  here  last  spring.  He 
was  my  own  choice  &  I  thought  then  could  poll  a  larger  vote  than  any 
other  man.  Gov  Caldwell  is  a  personal  friend  &  I  was  better  ac- 
quainted with  him  than  with  Judge  Settle,  Yet  I  felt  that  Settle  would 
be  the  strongest  candidate  &  man  I  believed  he  would  be  most  ac- 
ceptable to  the  Administration  I  was  present  at  the  Convention  last 
April  &  to  some  extent  participated  in  it,  but  a  majority  of  the  dele- 
gates were  in  favor  of  Gov.  Caldwell  &  U.S.  Marshall  Carrow91  used 
his  influence  for  Caldwell,92  which  I  have  no  doubt  was  the  reason  of 
his  nomination.  This  was  not  because  the  U.S.M.  had  any  personal 
objection  to  Settle,93  or  because  he  was  opposed  to  the  President,  but 
like  many  others  he  thought  it  was  due  to  Caldwell  &  felt  sure  from  his 
knowledge  of  the  people  of  the  State  that  the  ticket  would  "win." 
I  know  from  my  own  observation,  as  well  as  from  the  testimony  of 
leading  Republicans  &  Democrats  that  Marshal  Carrow8  influence  had 
more  to  do  with  our  success  than  any  other  5  men.  He  is  today  the 
strongest  friend  of  the  Administration  the  most  enthusiastic  worker, 
best  organiser,  spends  more  of  his  own  money,  in  fact  is  conceded  to 
be  on  all  sides  of  more  use  to  the  party  than  any  one  else.  Mr  Phillips94 
Chairman  of  the  State  Republican  Committee(law  partner  of  Judge 
Merrimon95)  is  in  my  estimation  not  only  by  far  the  ablest  man  in 
N.C.  but  a  firm  republican,  staunch  friend  of  the  Administration, 
a  wise  counsellor  in  politics,  honest  &  above  suspicion  in  every  respect, 
done  more  as  Asst  U.S.  District  Atty  in  bringing  the  Ku  Klux  to 
Justice  than  any  one  else,  Yet  both  Carrow  &  Phillips  seem  to  be 
under  a  cloud  to  some  extent  with  the  Administration  &  the  National 
Ex.  Com  &  U.  S.  Pools  &  Gen  Abbott8  counsel  prevail  in  these  circles. 
The  money(sinews  of  war)  is  given  them,  but  the  result  of  such  help 
is  not  felt  as  it  should  be.  This  state  needs  aid  now  for  the  proper 
advancement  of  the  Campaign.  The  part  is  poor,  the  Presidential 
Electors  are  not  flush  with  money,  &  you  well  know  that  the  wealth 
&  intelligence  of  this  State  is  largely  against  us.  Now  my  own  im- 
pression is  that  the  private  Secy  &  Douglass)  of  the  President  took 
offence  at  Carrow  last.  Spring  because  he  did  not  support  Settle  for  the 
nomination  for  Gov-  &  it  is  well  known  that  Douglass96   [sic]  came 

9 «  See  page  87,  note  88. 

92  See  page  71,  note  44. 

°s  See  page  82,  note  74. 

94  See  page  69,  note  42. 

96  Augustus  Summerfield  Merrimon  was  born  near  Asheville,  North  Carolina,  on  September  15,  1830; 
was  educated  by  private  tutors;  studied  law;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1852.  He  was  in  the  state 
legislature  in  1860  and  1861;  became  a  captain  in  the  Confederate  army,  but  resigned  in  the  fall  of  1861; 
was  solicitor  of  the  eighth  district  from  1861  to  1865;  served  as  judge  on  the  superior  court  bench  from 
1866  to  1867;  and  moved  to  Raleigh.  He  refused  to  run  for  governor  in  1868,  but  served  as  chairman 
of  the  State  Democratic  Committee  that  year;  was  defeated  for  the  state  supreme  court  in  1868  and 
for  governor  in  1872;  was  Senator  from  March  4,  1873,  to  March  3,  1879;  returned  to  his  law  practice; 
was  associate  of  the  state  supreme  court  from  1883  to  1889;  and  served  as  chief  justice  from  1889 
until  his  death  in  Raleigh,  on  November  14,  1892.    Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1307. 

96  Not  all  the  carpetbaggers  were  vicious  men  R.  M.  Douglas,  the  son  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
located  in  North  Carolina.  He  finally  reached  the  supreme  bench.  About  1901  he  and  David  M. 
Furches  were  impeached  on  partisan  charges,  but,  although  the  senate  was  more  than  two-thirds  Demo- 
cratic, neither  Chief  Justice  Furches  nor  Douglas  was  removed.  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American 
Biography,  XII,  457,  (see  under  David  M.  Furches);  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  p.  447;  for  further 
particulars,  see  page  62,  note  8. 
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here  in  the  interest  of  Settle  &  was  defeated  &  it  was  currently  reported 
that  the  pet  nomination  of  the  President  failed.  Douglass  [sic]  no  doubt 
felt  a  little  chagrin  &  perhaps  Pool  did  as  he  was  desirous  that  Judge 
Settle  should  be  out  of  his  way  in  the  event  of  a  Republican  legislature, 
hence  his  desire  for  Settle  to  be  nominated.  In  view  of  this  turn  or 
afairs  it  is  fully  believed  that  Pool  has  had  the  ear  of  the  Executive  & 
that  the  power  of  the  Administration  has  not  been  as  fully  felt  here  as 
it  would  had  Phillips  &  Carrow  had  the  inside  of  the  ring.  It  does 
appear  to  me  that  they  should  be  furnished  with  whatever  funds  come 
to  this  State  &  measures  should  at  once  be  taken  to  put  some  tangible 
strength  in  their  hands.  I  feel  quite  confident,  yet,  certain  that  this 
State  will  be  carried  for  Grant  &  Wilson,  but  for  Gods  sake  give  our 
friends  here  a  chance  for  a  rousing  Majority.  I  believe  you  can  exert 
an  influence  in  this  regard  that  will  advance  our  cause  &  I  know 
whereof  I  speak. 

John  Pool,  Genl  Abbott  &  one  or  two  Congressmen  I  could  name 
tired  to  run  the  last  campaign  &  would  have  signally  failed  had  it  not 
been  for  the  unheard  of  loyalty  to  the  party  of  the  men  whom  of  right 
belongs  the  guidance  of  affairs  here.  The  State  Republican  Com- 
mittee is  the  voice  of  the  party  &  you  well  know  that  in  our  State 
(Conn)&  elsewhere  its  Chairman  is  the  leading  spirit  &  through  him 
should  the  disbursments  [sic]  be  made.  With  such  a  man  as  S.  F. 
Phillips  in  this  State  at  the  head  of  the  party  it  is  astonishing  that  he 
can  not  be  trusted  by  the  National  Ex  Com.  I  make  the  "prediction " 
that  after  this  campaign  neither  Pool  or  Abbott  will  have  influence 
enough  in  our  party  here  to  get  themselves  elected  as  Hay  wares  in 
their  respective  towns.  They  are  already  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of 
the  party  here.  It  is  known  how  they  used  some  money,  &  it  was  only 
to  influence  men  likely  to  be  elected  to  the  legislature  to  vote  for  Pool 
for  U.S.  Now  however  he  has  no  chance  &  he  is  politically  dead.  As 
poor  as  the  party  is  in  this  State,  our  friends  in  this  (Wake)  county 
raised  $2300,  among  themselves  during  the  campaign.  Please  in- 
vestigat  this  Subject  &  act  for  the  best  I  shall  be  in  Baltimore  first  of 
next  week  &  if  you  would  give  me  a  letter  of  introduction  to  the  resident 
com,  at  Washington  I  would  visit  them  &  talk  the  subject  over  with 
them.    Shall  be  in  N.Y  in  about  2  weeks. 

Yours  for  the  Cause 

A.  H.  Beach97 

Address  me  #  3  P.  O.  Avenue  Batemore 

[Enclosed  in:  14  Sept,  1872,  Jewell  to  Chandler] 

Chandler  Papers.] 


W.  S.  Ball.  Thos.  B.  Keogh 

LAW  OFFICE 
OF 
BALL  &  KEOGH 

97  Since  A.  H.  Beach  ueed  the  stationery  of  W.  H.  Crow,  Aetna  Life  Insurance  agent,  he  may  have 
been  employed  under  Crow. 
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Greensboro,  N.  C.  Sept  30.  1872. 
Hon.  Wm-  E.  Chandler. 

My  dear  Sir: 

Will  you  do  me  the  favor  to  telegraph  me,  the  night  of  the  8th 
the  result  of  the  election  in  the  different  States.  Please  do  not  over- 
look it. 

Everything  is  quiet  in  this  State.  No  speeches  are  being  made  on 
either  side.  Next  Monday  the  campaign  will  commence  in  this  district 
on  our  side.  Prominent  Greely  [sic]  men  here,  admit  to  me  that  they 
have  no  hopes  of  carrying  this  State  in  November.  They  have  lost 
all  hopes  of  electing  Greely  [sic]- 

Respectfully  yours 

Thos.  B.  Keogh.98 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Greensboro  N  C 
8th     1872 
Received  at         Oct  8. 

Hon  W.E.  Chandler  or  Mr.  Glidden 

Please  send  me  all  returns  as  soon  as  you  can  tonight 

Thos.  B.  Keogh 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Greensboro  N  C     9  1872 
Received  at  Oct  9 

Hon  W  E  Chandler 

Send  Me  full  results  for  Publication  soon  as  possible. 

Thos.  B.  Keogh 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 
Raleigh     N  C  Oct  18  1872 
Received  at  11  P  m 
Hon  W  E  Chandler 
Welckers 

Shall  I  make  appointment  in  Wilmington  for  Wednesday,  night?  Best 
I  can  do  Answer       J  C  L  Harris 

Secy  Rep  State  Com. 


98  See  page  82.  note  75. 
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Ed.  R.  Brink,  Postmaster. 

Post  Office, 

Wilmington,  N.  C, 
Oct  24  1872 
11.  PM 
Hon  W  E  Chandler 
Secy  &c  New  York 

Dr  Sir. 

Stormed  so  hard  last  night  meeting  was  postponed  till  this 
Evening-  You  will  remember  we  had  a  spare  day  between  here  and 
Charleston.  We  leave  3  morning  for  Charleston,  to  arrive  3PM 
tomorrow.  Our  meeting  here  and  the  one  at  Richmond  was  very 
Successful.-  At  Richmond  one  third  white,  and  many  democrats, 
Here  it  was  weacker  [sic]  than  the  ace  of  spades.-  I  believe  we  shall 
carry  Virginia-  Our  friend  predict  7000  to  12,000  in  this  State. 
I  guess  5000  about  right,  Harlan"  telegraphed  me  the  22nd,  it  was  im- 
portant for  me  to  join  Bingham100  at  Selma  Monday  and  to  that  end, 
if  necessary  go  direct  from  Charleston.  To  do  this  I  must  leave  out 
Savannah  and  Atlanta,  by  leaving  Charleston  8AM  Saturday  arriving 
at  Montgomery  about  noon  Sunday.  Selma  only  60  miles  distant 
from  the  latter  place-  He  signed  the  telegram  "Chairman,"  and  I 
conclude  it  is  all  right  to  comp'y-  I  hope  I  am  not  to  be  switched  off 
from  New  Orleans,  as  I  desire  to  go  there  very  much.-  Reed  your 
check  for  $200— 

Yours  Truly     Hall101 
[J  A  Hall    Oct  26] 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Wilmongton  N  C     Nov  5  1872     . 
Received  at  F  a  Hotel 

Hon  W.  E  Chandler 

Returns  received  incidate  Republican  majority  of  about  ten  thou- 
sand. 

Joseph  C.  Abbott 


99  See  page  72,  note  46. 

1  oo  See  page  68,  note  39. 

1  °  *  James  A.  Hall  was  born  in  Maine  on  August  10,  1835,  and  died  while  in  route  from  Columbus 
to  Boston  on  June  10,  1893.  He  spent  his  early  years  working  on  a  farm,  attending  common  schools, 
and  Warren  Academy.  He  taught  school  for  a  while;  worked  at  a  mercantile  business;  and  entered 
the  army  as  first  lieutenant  on  November  30,  1861.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant-colonel  of  Maine 
light  artillery,  and  brigadier-general  by  brevet,  and  did  most  of  his  fighting  in  Virginia  and  near  Wash- 
ington. After  the  war  he  was  appointed  by  Johnson  receiver  of  customs  at  Waldoboro,  Maine.  Twice 
Grant  reappointed  him  and  Hayes  once,  but  he  resigned  in  1882  to  return  to  the  mertancile  business. 
In  1887  he  became  vice-president  of  the  Ohio  and  Western  Coal  and  Iron  Company  and  moved  to 
Columbus,  Ohio,  and  in  February,  1889,  the  company  made  an  assignment  to  him  and  he  was  also 
receiver  under  a  mortgage  suit  for  foreclosure.  He  had  for  years  been  a  leading  Republican  and  was 
an  eminent  orator  and  speaker,  especially  in  the  Southeast.  In  1872,  in  company  with  Attorney- 
General  Williams  and  John  A.  Bingham  of  Ohio,  he  made  a  tour  of  the  Southern  states,  speaking  in  the 
large  cities.  His  life  as  a  brave  soldier  and  his  upright  character  as  a  citizen  won  for  him  a  warm  place 
in  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.    National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  IV,  314-15. 
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WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 
Wilmington  N  C  Nov  5  1872 
Received  at  F  A  Hotel  12  15 

Hon  E  D  Mogran 

State  gone  Rep  by  at  least  ten  thousand 

Jos  C.  Abbott 
[Chandler  Papers.] 


WESTERN  UNION  TELEGRAPH  COMPANY. 

Raleigh  N  C         1872 
Received  at  Nov  5 

Gov  E  D  Morgan 

Send  news  every  hour  of  your  state    Commencing  at  seven  .  P  m 
Continuing  to  Two  A.m. 

J  C  Harris 

Secy  Rep  Com 
[Chandler  Papers.] 


Rooms  Rep  Ex  Com: 

8th  Congressional  Dist 

Asheville  N  C  Mch  22d  75 
Hon  Wm  E.  Chandler 
Chn  Rep  Committee 
Washington  D  C 

Dear  Sir 

The  recent  action  of  the  N.  C  Legislature  in  Calling  a  Conven- 
tion to  amend  out  present  State  Constitution  means  to  require  each 
voter  to  show  his  tax  receipt  before  he  is  allowed  registration.  There 
are  other  words  used  in  the  Call :  but  all  our  well-informed  party  friends 
agree  that  this  is  the  object  aimed  at. 

In  other  words  the  Democratic  party  propose  to  put  N  C  in  the  same 
situation  as  respects  the  Republican  Vote  in  which  they  have  already 
placed  Georgia. 

If  we  allow  the  present  campaign  to  pass  without  the  most  vigorous 
combative  exertion  on  our  part:  it  will  be  worse  than  idle  to  contest 
the  palm  in  1876. 

With  a  view  of  securing  a  majority  of  members  in  the  proposed 
Convention  our  district  has  organized  an  Executive  Committee  of 
which  the  undersigned  are  respectively  Chairman  and  Secretary. 

Constituting  the  mountain  Section  of  the  state,  with  nearly  the 
entire  white  Republican  vote  living  in  its  borders,  the  balance  of 
political  power  is  acknowledged  to  be  here.  This  district  furnished 
over  two  full  regiments  to  the  Union  Army  during  the  late  Rebellion ; 
its  loyal  white  Vote  is  about  7000. 
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To  render  effective  this  strength  we  need  money  and  a  good  deal  of 
it-  more  than  our  State  and  Federal  officers  can  contribute  in  justice 
to  the  rest  of  the  districts.  While  intending  to  act  in  full  accord  with 
the  Regular  State  Ex  Com:  Yet  the  nature  of  our  section  utterly 
destitute  as  it  is  of  rail  road  facilities  or  daily  mail  communication 
renders  it  imperative  that  we  should  conduct,  as  it  were,  a  guerilla 
warfare. 

We  respectfully  refer  you  to  the  Hon  John  Pool,  Hon  Allan  Ruther- 
ford, Hon  Sam1.  F.  Phillips  or  any  of  our  Republican  members  of 
Congress102  as  to  our  party  standing  and  capacity  for  managing  votes. 

We  hope  that  your  honorable  Committee  are  fully  impressed  with 
the  importance  of  the  ensuing  election (  August  1875  1st  Thursday) 
and  may  be  able  to  send  us  some  means  to  fight  the  battle  with. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  as  soon  as  convenient  we  have  the  honor 
to  be  Your  obd  Servants 

Pinckney  Rollins103 

Chairman  Rep  Ex  Com :  8th  Cong  Dist  N  C 
W  S.  Pearson 
Secretary.  , 

Thomasville-  North  Carolina 
July  24th  1877 
Dear  Sir: 

From  what  you  can  hear  from  the  press,  am  satisfied  that  the  Con- 
test in  Ohio  is  going  to  be  a  close  one,  and  the  result  will  be  held  as  an 
indication  of  the  acceptability  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration. 
If  the  state  is  carried  by  a  decided  majority,  the  effect  upon  future 
elections,  in  other  states,  will  be  important.  While  if  on  the  other 
hand  we  lost,  the  reverse  must  be  the  result.  So  it  will  not  do  to  risk 
any  thing  undone.  This  is  my  humble  opinion.  Ohio  must  never  be 
lost  to  us  while  she  holds  the  highest  honor  known  to  our  Government. 

A  United  States  Senator.  Our  majority  in  the  U.S.  Senate  will  not 
admit  of  the  loss  of  one.  Hence  the  importance  in  that  direction.  The 
press  represent  you  desiring  that  honor.  If  I  knew  you  were  not  mis- 
represented and  would  prefer  that  position  to  the  leadership  of  the 
next  House,  it  would  be  my  pleasure  to  render  you  my  feeble  assist- 
ance. As  I  have  been  contemplating  a  visit  to  Ohio  this  Fall,  which 
if  I  make  the  trip  will  make  several  speeches  in  my  old  County,  and 
perhaps  other  places,  as  Capt  Pummill  of  Cincinnati  wishes  me  to 

102  In  1874  the  Representatives  from  North  Carolina  were:  Jesse  J.  Yeates,  John  A.  Hyman,  Alfred 
M.  Waddell,  Joseph  J.  Davis,  Alfred  M.  Scales,  Thomas  S.  Ashe,  William  M.  Robbins,  and  Robert  B. 
Vance.  The  Senators  were:  Matt  W.  Ransom  and  Augustus  S.  Merrimon.  Both  Senators  were  Demo- 
crats and  John  A.  Hyman  was  the  only  Republican  Representative.  He  was  born  a  slave  in  Warrenton, 
North  Carolina;  was  sold  to  Alabama;  returned  to  North  Carolina  in  1865  and  engaged  in  agriculture; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  equal-rights  convention  in  1865  and  to  the  constitutional  convention  of  1868.  He 
served  in  the  state  senate  from  1868  to  1874,  and  represented  North  Carolina  in  Congress  from  March  4, 
1875,  to  March  3,  1877.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  pp.  338,  1136;  North  Carolina  Manual, 
1913.  pp.  939-40. 

103  Pinckney  Rollins  was  nominated  by  President  Grant  for  internal  revenue  collector  for  the 
seventh  North  Carolina  district  on  March  31,  1869.  The  recommendation  was  referred  to  the  com- 
mittee on  finance  on  April  3,  was  favorably  reported  two  days  later,  and  was  confirmed  on  April  7. 
Rollins  also  edited  and  published  the  Asheville  Pioneer,  a  weekly  newspaper  in  the  interest  of  the 
Republican  party.  For  a  while  he  had  the  contract  for  publishing  the  laws  and  other  legal  documents 
of  the  Federal  government.  For  a  time  he  dropped  out  as  editor  and  then  again  took  up  the  work. 
Senate  Executive  Journal,  XVII,  1869-71,  pp.  71,  74,  79,  87,  99;  Edward  McPherson  Papers,  Library 
of  Congress,  December  6,  1873,  November  30,  1874,  passim. 
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discuss  southern  affairs  before  his  old  friends  in  Highland  County. 
If  you  have  a  spare  moment  drop  me  a  line. 

Yours  etc-  John  T.  Cramer104 
ToGen'l  Ja'aA.  Garfield105 
Menton  O. 

[Chandler  Papers.] 

Newbern  N  C  Jan  7th    [1878] 
Hon  Wm-  E  Chandler 

Dear  Sir 

Will  you  allow  me  to  call  your  attention  to  the  enclosed  Slip,  cut 
from  the  "Newbernian"  of  the  5th  inst,  and  ask  you  to  say  a  word  in 
defence  of  the  most  oppressed  people  in  the  United  States,  the  native 
Southern  Republicans,  who  since  the  war  have  been  regarded  as 
pariahs  and,  with  their  families,  have  been  in  all  social  relations,  when 
possible,  entirely  proscribed,  when  not,  regarded  as  barely  tolerated 
intruders  whom  it  was  a  good  deed  to  insult  and  injure.  The  last 
administeration  almost  invariably  preferred  Northern  Republicans  to 
Southern  local  officers,  but  we  felt  it  was  often  obliged  to  do  so  from 
the  pressure  of  circumstances,  but  it  is  hard  to  feel  that  the  present 
one  selects  the  very  men  who  denounced  and  proscribed  us,  for  political 
opinion  sake,  as  renegrades  and  traitors  because  we  accepted  the  issure 
of  the  war  in  good  faith,  and  still  harder  when  we  read  such  sentences 
as  the  enclosed  and  know  that  we  are  to  be  still  further  oppressed  with- 
out the  power  of  redress. 

Were  it  known  I  had  addressed  this  letter  to  you  my  husband  and 
sons  would  suffer  in  their  business  and  I  must  therefore  only  sign  my- 
self. 

The  wife  of  a  Southern  Republican. 

COMMUNICATIONS,-We  are  in  receipt  of  several  communications 
addressed  to  the  Newbernian,  in  reference  to  the  employment  of 
Radicals,  on  the  Atlantic  &  North  Carolina  Railroad,  in  lieu  of  Demo- 
crats, which  will  receive  proper  attention  in  due  time. 

104  John  T.  Cramer  represented  Davidson  County  in  the  state  house  of  representatives  from  1872 
to  1874.     North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  p.  589. 

1Q5  James  Abram  Garfield  was  born  in  Ohio  on  November  19,  1831,  and  was  shot  on  the  morning 
of  July  2,  1881,  in  the  Pennsylvania  railroad  station  in  Washington,  by  Charles  J.  Guiteau,  and  died 
on  September  19.  1881.  He  worked  on  a  farm,  drove  canal  boat  mules,  attended  public  school  about 
three  months  each  winter,  taught  school,  attended  college,  and  became  a  college  president.  He  held 
various  state  offices;  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War;  served  in  Congress 
from  March  4,  1863,  to  November  8,  1880;  and  was  President  from  March  4,  1881,  until  his  death. 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  pp.  1000-1001. 
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Editor  in  Politics.  By  Josephus  Daniels.     (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.     1941.     Pp.  xix,  644.     $3.40.) 

Ambassador  Daniels  has  written  a  sequel  to  his  Tar  Heel 
Editor,  and  the  second  volume  measures  up  to  the  high 
standard  set  in  the  first.  Editor  in  Politics  treats  of  the  period 
between  1893  and  1912.  The  opening  scenes  are  laid  in 
Washington  in  the  early  days  of  the  second  Cleveland 
administration  when  Mr.  Daniels,  like  many  another  "de- 
serving Democrat,"  received  a  federal  appointment. 

Interesting  and  amusing  sidelights  on  national  politics 
and  Washington  society  fill  the  first  pages,  but  the  greater 
part  of  the  book  is  taken  up  with  the  author's  career  as 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  News  and  Observer,  which  he  purchased 
in  1894.  He  remained  in  the  maelstrom  of  politics,  however, 
for  his  newspaper  became  a  leading  organ  of  North  Carolina 
Democrats.  The  News  and  Observer  editorials  reflected  a 
lively  interest  n  all  the  cross  currents  of  the  life  of  the  state, 
and  the  Tar  Heel  Editor  seldom  "pulled  his  punches." 

Among  the  political  developments  treated,  the  Populist- 
Republican  fusion  and  the  subsequent  capture  of  the  legis- 
lature in  1894  and  the  governorship  in  1896  by  the  Fusionists 
easily  takes  first  place.  This  was  significant  mainly  because 
the  Fusionists  were  supported  by  a  large  Negro  vote,  and 
the  Negroes  were  rewarded  with  political  offices.  Charging 
the  Fusionists  with  misrule  reminiscent  of  Reconstruction, 
the  Democrats  waged  a  spirited  "White  Supremacy"  cam- 
paign in  1898,  returned  to  power,  and  two  years  later  secured 
the  ratification  of  a  suffrage  amendment  which  disfranchised 
a  majority  of  the  Negroes. 

Editor  Daniels  fought  Fusionism  and  "Negro  Rule"  with 
every  weapon  in  his  arsenal.  His  editorials  regularly  attacked 
in  the  bitterest  terms  Governor  Daniel  L.  Russell,  Marion 
Butler,  Jeter  C.  Pritchard,  and  other  leading  Fusionists. 
Russell  was  called  "a  blustering  but  not  a  courageous  man 
.  .  .  consistently  inconsistent. "  News  and  Observer  cartoons 
drawn  by  Norman  E.  Jennett  satirized  the  Fusionists  un- 
mercifully. There  was  always  a  Negro  lurking  in  the  back- 
ground. Every  instance  or  threat  of  violence  between  the 
races  was  played  up  in  bold  headlines.  "Attempted  Rape. 
Another  Candidate  for  the  Hemp  Route  to  Glory"  was  a 
typical  caption. 

f  95] 
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That  the  News  and.  Observer  indulged  in  overstatement 
and  sensationalism  during  the  "White  Supremacy"  cam- 
paign can  scarcely  be  doubted.  Mr.  Daniels  now  admits  that 
his  stories  were  "sometimes  too  lurid,"  though  his  point  of 
view  throughout  is  still  one  of  entire  sympathy  with  the 
Democratic  program  of  Negro  disfranchisement.  Most  of  the 
Fusionists  go  down  in  his  record  as  scoundrels  while  leading 
Democrats  like  Charles  B.  Aycock,  Furnifold  M.  Simmons, 
Robert  B.  Glenn,  and  Alfred  M.  Waddell  have  their  distinc- 
tive but  none  the  less  laudable  qualities.  One  might  well 
question  the  objectivity  of  the  account  of  the  "White 
Supremacy"  campaign,  but  then  real  objectivity  is  rather 
much  to  ask  of  one  who  was  a  leading  participant  in  the 
stirring  drama  of  the  late  eighteen  nineties. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  simple,  unstudied,  and  a  bit 
rambling.  Yet,  without  apparent  striving  for  effect,  the 
narrative  sometimes  becomes  vivid  and  colorful.  The  homely 
humor  of  its  little  anecdotes  adds  charm.  One  is  not  apt  to 
forget  the  beetle  that  went  down  William  Jennings  Bryan's 
throat  when  he  was  speaking  out  of  doors  under  an  electric 
light  in  Raleigh  or  the  pen  picture  of  the  young  Daniels  boys 
climbing  up  and  sliding  down  the  steam  pipe  in  Room  28, 
Yarborough  House,  where  their  father  was  being  held  in 
custody  of  the  federal  marshal  for  contempt  of  court. 

Editor  in  Politics  is  not,  strictly  speaking,  an  autobiogra- 
phy. Nor  is  it  a  history  of  the  period.  Rather  it  is  a  miscellany 
of  North  Caroliniana  as  seen  through  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Daniels. 
Historians  will  welcome  its  wealth  of  detail,  its  photographs 
and  cartoons,  and  its  description  and  appraisal  of  men  with 
whom  the  author  came  in  contact.  One  may  not,  however, 
always  agree  with  his  conclusions  which  are,  at  times,  quite 
dogmatic.  It  may  have  been  "Cleveland  right  and  Cleveland 
wrong"  but  it  was  always  Daniels  right.  The  book  abounds 
in  heroes  and  villains.  Outstanding  among  the  latter,  in  addi- 
tion to  the  Fusionists,  are  Col.  A.  B.  Andrews  of  the  Southern 
Railway;  Rev.  Columbus  Durham,  secretary  of  the  Baptist 
State  Convention,  and  President  John  C.  Kilgo  of  Trinity 
College,  both  of  whom  are  charged  with  fostering  a  malicious 
plot  to  undermine  the  University  of  North  Carolina;  and  the 
Dukes  of  the  American  Tobacco  Trust  who  subjected  the 
farmers  of  North  Carolina  to  a  species  of  "present  slavery. " 
Professor  John  Spencer  bASSett  [sic],  who  dared  to  write 
that  the  Negro  educator,  Booker  T.  Washington,  was,  all  in 
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all,  the  greatest  man,  save  Robert  E.  Lee,  that  the  South  had 
produced  in  a  hundred  years,  came  in  for  his  share  of  con- 
demnation. He  regained  respectability  in  Mr.  Daniels's  eyes 
only  after  he  went  to  Smith  College  "away  from  the  pro- 
trust  environment  and  anti-Jefferson  policy  then  permeating 
Trinity  and  approved  by  the  Dukes" (p.  434). 

As  the  cleverly  written  memoirs  of  an  able  and  influential 
editor  against  the  exciting  background  of  late  nineteenth 
and  early  twentieth  century  North  Carolina,  the  book  is 
superb.  Paraphrasing  its  concluding  sentence,  one  may  say 
the  story  of  Mr.  Daniels's  first  fifty  years  has  been  good.  At 
the  end  of  it  we  have  an  appetite  for  more. 

W.  A.  Mabry. 

Mount  Union  College, 
Alliance,  Ohio. 


American  Studies  in  Honor  of  William  Kenneth  Boyd.  By  members  of  The 
American  Club  of  Duke  University.  Edited  by  David  Kelly  Jackson.  (Durham, 
North  Carolina:  Duke  University  Press,  1940.     $4.00.) 

Perhaps  the  greatest  compliment  that  one  can  pay  these 
essays  is  to  say  that  the  late  Professor  Boyd  would  have 
.  thoroughly  enjoyed  them,  and  on  the  whole  would  have 
accorded  them  high  merit  in  scholarship.  The  book  is  ex- 
citing and  rilled  with  new  and  useful  material.  With  the 
exception  of  Professor  Spengler's  discussion  of  the  views  of 
John  Adams  in  his  essay  on  "The  Political  Economy  of 
Jefferson,  Madison  and  Adams,"  each  study  deals  with  some 
phase  of  Southern  life  and  history,  which  gives  the  book  a 
general  unity  too  frequently  lacking  in  such  joint  under- 
takings. 

Professor  Spengler  has  brought  together  for  the  first  time 
the  views  of  Jefferson,  Madison,  and  Adams  on  the  economic 
theories  of  their  time.  All  three  men  were  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  the  writings  of  the  important  economists  of 
their  day,  such  as  Adam  Smith,  Malthus,  Say,  and  the 
French  physiocrats,  but  they  never  accepted  uncritically  the 
principles  laid  down  by  these  writers.  One  is,  indeed,  im- 
pressed by  the  pragmatic  attitude  that  the  three  American 
leaders  maintained  toward  all  economic  and  political  princi- 
ples. As  might  be  supposed,  they  were  interested  in  eco- 
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nomics  chiefly  as  a  means  to  an  end:  aware  that  political 
power  followed  economic  concentration  they  advocated  the 
widespread  distribution  of  property  and  particularly  agri- 
cultural land.  In  advocating  the  widespread  ownership  of 
land  they  were  not  only  desirous  of  maintaining  a  wide 
economic  base  for  political  power  but  they  were  interested 
in  preserving  the  individual  independence  of  the  population. 

Despite  the  fact  that  a  great  deal  has  already  been  written 
relating  to  the  city  of  Cincinnati  and  its  commercial  con- 
nections with  the  South,  Dr.  Mabry's  essay  assembles  much 
interesting  and  useful  data  which  he  presents  with  contagious 
zest.  Dr.  Sydnor's  summary  of  the  geological  surveys  which 
were  made  in  the  ante-bellum  South  will  prove  of  inestimable 
value  to  all  who  are  interested  in  the  social  and  economic 
life  of  the  Old  South.  For  the  benefit  of  the  uninitiated,  he 
might  have  po'nted  up  more  sharply  the  connection  between 
the  geological  surveys  and  the  great  agricultural  awakening 
which  was  taking  place  in  the  South  between  1840  and  1860. 

Professor  Thompson's  "The  Natural  History  of  Agri- 
cultural Labor  in  the  South"  is  a  seventy-four  page  mono- 
graph rather  than  an  essay.  He  applies  the  concept — ably 
defined  by  Nieboer — to  the  South,  of  a  land  of  open  resources. 
The  South,  according  to  his  opinion,  has  always  been — 
both  before  and  after  the  Civil  War — a  country  of  open 
resources,  which  means  an  abundance  of  cheap  land  and  a 
scarcity  of  labor.  Where  land  is  plentiful  and  produces  a 
staple  money  crop  and  labor  is  scarce  the  situation  will, 
according  to  Nieboer's  theory  which  Thompson  accepts, 
give  rise  to  some  form  of  forced  labor.  In  the  South  it  took 
the  form  first  of  indentured  white  servitude  and  then  of 
Negro  slavery,  and  after  1865  this  forced  labor  took  the  form 
of  share-cropping.  I  am  inclined  to  challenge  the  assumption 
that  the  South  has  been  a  land  of  open  resources  since  the 
Civil  War.  Though  land  was  cheap  and  plentiful,  neither  the 
ex-slave  nor  the  landless  white  man  as  a  rule  could  acquire 
the  capital  with  which  to  purchase  or  improve  or  cultivate 
the  land ;  nor  was  the  landowner  usually  able  to  acquire  the 
capital  to  pay  cash  wages.  The  tenant  system  in  the  South 
since  the  Civil  War,  as  a  coercive  form  of  labor,  seems  to  be 
the  product  of  closed  resources — closed  by  universal  poverty 
resulting  from  Civil  War,  reconstruction  and  an  almost  un- 
remitting agricultural  depression. 
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Professor  Hubbell's  "  Literary  Nationalism  in  the  Old 
South  "traces  the  efforts  of  the  South  before  1860  to  develop 
a  literature  of  its  own.  This  effort  to  obtain  a  sectional  liter- 
ature was  partly  a  result  of  the  intense  bitterness  of  the 
Southern  people  resulting  from  the  abolition  crusade.  It  was 
partly  the  result  of  the  realization  of  the  sound  literary 
dogma  that  all  literature,  though  universal  in  its  appeal, 
must  have  its  root-bed  in  a  definite  locality.  While  this 
attempt  to  create  a  "sectional"  literature  was  essentially 
a  failure,  it  nevertheless  stimulated  a  great  deal  of  literary 
effort.  Then,  too,  the  older  portions  of  the  South  were  show- 
ing signs  of  maturity  so  that  by  1860  a  considerable  body  of 
respectable  and  even  excellent  nonsectional  literature  had 
been  produced. 

The  next  two  essays,  Professor  Anderson's  "Charles 
Gayarre  and  Paul  Hayne:  the  Last  Literary  Cavaliers," 
and  Professor  David  K.  Jackson's  "  Phillip  Pendleton  Cook," 
document  the  above  statement.  Gayarre  was  a  noted  his- 
torical scholar  whose  work  extended  far  past  the  Civil  War, 
and  Hayne  belonged  essentially  to  the  ante-bellum  period. 
Cook  was  a  contemporary  and  friend  of  Edgar  Allen  Poe 
and  an  elder  brother  of  the  novelist  John  Esten  Cook.  Pro- 
fessor Anderson's  article  on  Gayarre  and  Hayne  portrays 
the  unique  friendship  between  these  two  men  who  never  met, 
a  friendship  which  lasted  from  early  1885  until  July,  1886, 
when  Hayne  died.  Mr.  Anderson  incorporates  much  of  the 
correspondence  between  these  two  men;  it  dealt  primarily 
with  their  mutual  indignation  against  the  writings  of  George 
W.  Cable  whom  they  considered  a  literary  scalawag,  and 
Hayne's  biography  of  Gayarre.  Gayarre  and  Hayne,  though 
living  long  after  the  Civil  War,  belonged  to  the  ante-bellum 
period  and  they  never  made  an  effort  to  readjust  themselves 
to  the  new  conditions.  While  the  two  former  men  lived  far 
past  their  time,  Phillip  Pendleton  Cook  died  too  soon,  for  he 
lived  to  be  only  thirty- three  years  of  age  and  was  just  begin- 
ning to  display  unmistakable  marks  of  literary  genius.  Even 
when  Cook  was  only  twenty-three,  Edgar  Allen  Poe  had 
pronounced  him  the  most  competent  literary  critic  in  America 
and  a  poet  of  great  talent.  He  published  one  volume  of 
poems,  the  Froissart  Bollards,  and  scores  of  other  poems  in 
The  Southern  Literary  Messenger  and  other  literary  maga- 
zines. He  wrote  short  stories,  novelettes,  and  critical  essays. 
The  excerpts  of  Cook's  literary  opinion  which   Professor 
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Jackson  incorporates  in  his  essay  disclose  a  calm,  pene- 
trating, and  objective  mind  that  seems  strangely  modern. 
Mr.  Gohdes's  article,  "Some  Notes  on  the  Unitarian 
Church  in  the  Ante-Bellum  South,"  like  so  many  of  the 
others,  is  a  useful  assemblage  of  data.  He  gives  a  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  history  of  the  Unitarian  congregations  in  several 
of  the  Southern  states.  He  seems  to  understand  why  the 
South  was  hostile  to  Unitarianism,  namely,  that  it  was 
identified  with  the  abolition  crusade.  There  seems  to  be  a 
large  chip  on  Mr.  Gohdes's  shoulder,  however,  because  of 
Southern  hostility  to  abolitionism. 

Frank  L.  Owsley. 

Vanderbilt  Univeristy, 
Nashville,  Tenn. 


Guide  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Southern  Historical  Collection  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  Volume  XXIV,  Number  2,  of  the  James  Sprunt 
Studies  in  History  and  Political  Science.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press,  1941.    Pp.  204.    $1.25.) 

The  appearance  of  this  guide  is  a  welcome  event  to  all 
those  interested  in  research  in  the  field  of  American  history, 
and  particularly  in  Southern  history.  There  are  809  collec- 
tions listed,  many  of  them  running  into  thousands  of  items. 
All  told  the  Southern  Historical  Collection  contains,  accord- 
ing to  the  preface  of  the  guide,  1,500,000  pieces  and  2,625 
volumes  that  have  been  accessioned.  A  half  million  letters 
and  documents  and  several  thousand  volumes  are  yet  to  be 
accessioned. 

The  papers  listed  come  from  all  the  Southern  states, 
though  naturally  there  is  a  preponderance  of  items  from 
North  Carolina  and  contiguous  territory.  In  point  of  time 
they  include  the  eighteenth,  nineteenth,  and  the  first  third 
of  the  twentieth  centuries.  Again,  quite  naturally,  the  pre- 
ponderance lies  in  the  first  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth 
century.  One  of  the  largest  private  collections,  however,  the 
Lee  Slater  Overman  Papers,  contains  40,000  items  dealing 
with  the  decade  1920-1930. 

It  must  be  apparent  that  a  collection  of  such  magnitude 
touches  on  nearly  every  phase  of  the  Southern  scene,  from 
pre-Revolutionary  days  to  our  own  time.  It  gives  intimate 
glimpses  into  the  life  of  the  region  in  all  the  stages  of  develop- 
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ment.  Here  one  sees  thousands  of  the  more  articulate  por- 
tions of  the  Southern  people  through  several  generations, 
in  all  their  multifarious  thoughts  and  activities.  No  student 
of  Southern  history,  in  his  researches,  can  afford  to  overlook 
this  vital  collection. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  here  to  lavish  praise  upon  Dr. 
Hamilton  and  his  work.  The  collection  itself  stands  as  a 
monument  to  both.  His  reputation  is  such  that  any  words 
in  this  review  can  add  but  little  and  detract  not  at  all. 

The  guide's  greatest  weakness  is  its  index.  A  single  illus- 
tration may  show  this.  The  writer  has  been  working  on  a 
study  of  the  Southern  Whigs  after  1860,  and  spent  a  week 
of  worth-while  research  in  the  manuscripts  of  the  Southern 
Historical  Collection.  Naturally  the  first  thing  he  did,  upon 
receiving  the  guide,  was  to  look  for  Whigs  in  the  index. 
There  are  only  four  citations  that  touch  upon  this  subject. 
Obviously  this  is  woefully  inadequate.  A  further  glance  re- 
vealed that  little  or  no  attempt  had  been  made  to  index  sub- 
ject matter.  The  entries  are  confined  almost  entirely  to  the 
names  of  individuals  and  to  a  few  place  names.  This  is  to  be 
regretted,  for  an  adequate  index  of  subject  matter  would 
have  facilitated  greatly  the  use  of  the  collection. 

It  would  be  easy,  however,  to  exaggerate  the  difficulties 
of  using  the  collection  caused  by  the  omissions  in  the  index. 
This  reviewer  found  it  quite  usable  in  the  absence  of  both 
guide  and  index.  Dr.  Hamilton  and  his  staff  more  than  made 
up  for  this  deficiency  by  their  interest,  their  cooperation, 
and  by  their  knowledge  of  the  character  of  the  various  collec- 
tions. They  kept  my  desk  piled  with  pertinent  material. 
No  index,  however  elaborate,  could  have  compensated  for 
this,  either  in  point  of  time  saved  or  in  satisfaction  given. 

Daniel  M.  Robison. 

Vanderbilt  University, 

Nashville,  Tenn. 


The  Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  1892-1941.  By  Nannie  M.  Tilley. 
(Durham:  Duke  University  Press.     1941.     Pp.  viii,  133.    $1.00.) 

The  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  was  organized  in 
1892  by  Stephen  Beauregard  Weeks  who  eight  months  pre- 
viously had  been  called  to  the  college  to  occupy  the  first 
distinct  chair  of  history  established  at  a  Southern  educational 
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institution.  In  celebration  of  the  Society's  fiftieth  year, 
Nannie  Mary  Tilley,  curator  of  the  George  Washington 
Flowers  Collection  at  Duke  University,  has  written  an  ex- 
cellent history  of  its  activities  and  purposes,  has  compiled 
a  bibliography  of  the  Society's  publications,  and  has  listed 
the  officers  and  charter  members.  The  book  shows  few  signs 
of  the  haste  in  which  Dr.  Tilley  claims  it  was  written. 

The  Society  was  founded  to  collect  and  preserve  historical 
source  materials,  and  to  promote  critical  historical  scholar- 
ship in  the  field  of  Southern  history.  Dr.  Tilley  traces  its 
origin  to  the  scientific  seminary  methods  of  teaching  em- 
ployed by  Leopold  von  Ranke,  part  of  the  training  of  Weeks 
and  his  successors.  However,  she  did  not  investigate  antece- 
dent college  or  university  historical  societies  in  America,  at 
least  four  of  which  had  been  active  enough  to  have  published 
studies  previous  to  1892.  The  earliest  of  these  is  singularly 
enough  the  Historical  Society  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  founded  in  1844  and  still  active  in  1877.  The  others 
are  the  Historical  Association  of  St.  John's  College,  now 
Fordham  University,  The  Harvard  Historical  Society,  and 
the  Otterbein  University  Historical  Society,  in  Ohio.  Dr. 
Tilley  has  indicated  the  influence  which  the  Trinity  College 
Historical  Society  has  had  upon  the  foundation  of  other 
societies,  but  it  would  be  interesting  to  trace  further  the 
history  of  such  societies  and  their  influence  upon  each  other. 
They  form  a  chapter  in  the  story  of  the  great  movement 
which  has  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  over  a  thousand 
historical  societies  of  various  types  in  this  country.  In  no 
place,  however,  could  the  college  societies  of  the  1890's  have 
been  as  important  as  in  the  South,  where  they  were  agents 
for  freedom  of  thought. 

Dr.  Tilley  has  traced  with  care  the  early  vicissitudes  of 
the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  as  a  college  organi- 
zation, dependent  as  it  was  upon  the  interest  of  the  guiding 
professor,  first  Weeks,  then  John  Spencer  Bassett,  and  still 
later  William  Kenneth  Boyd.  Dr.  Tilley  has  also  described 
the  changes  of  emphasis  in  its  collections  for  the  museum 
and  library  and  in  the  character  of  its  publications.  At  first 
the  Society  was  an  undergraduate  organization  open  to  all 
and  was  devoted  to  state  and  local  history.  With  the  World 
War  and  the  later  expansion  of  Trinity  College  into  Duke 
University,  the  Society  changed  to  a  graduate  organization 
devoted  to  all  history.  In  a  sense  it  has  become  the  property 
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of  the  professional  historian,  while  the  proselyting  of  the 
undergraduate  amateur  has  been  left  to  the  classroom.  The 
only  point  which  Dr.  Tilley  does  not  treat  in  detail  is  the 
Society's  constitutional  history,  and  this  is  due  to  the  pau- 
city of  records,  especially  for  the  period  when  the  Society 
was  guided  by  Boyd. 

This  book  is  essentially  a  contribution  to  the  history  of 
organized  intellectual  effort.  The  stature  of  Bassett  and 
Boyd  made  the  Trinity  College  Historical  Society  an  effective 
institution  and  spread  its  influence  through  North  Carolina 
to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  The  State  Literary 
and  Historical  Association,  and  the  George  Washington 
Flowers  Collection.  Especially  important  was  the  intellectual 
courage  of  John  Spencer  Bassett,  whose  address  to  the 
Society  of  September  25,  1897,  is  reprinted  in  full.  His  ques- 
tioning of  the  then  current  Southern  point  of  view  toward 
the  Civil  War  was  as  radical  as  that  of  a  man  who  today 
would  question  the  present  American  historical  theory  of 
democracy  and  its  purity.  Dr.  Tilley's  well  documented 
demonstration  of  the  forces  of  thought  at  work  in  the  Trinity 
College  Historical  Society  leads  one  to  feel  that  she  has 
blazed  a  new  path  into  the  difficult  field  of  the  intellectual 
history  of  the  South. 

David  C.  Duniway. 

The  National  Archives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


A  History  of  Freedom  of  Teaching  in  American  Schools.  By  Howard  K.  Beale. 
Part  XVI:  Report  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Studies,  American  Historical 
Association.     (New  York:  Charles  Scribner's  Sons.     1941.     Pp.  xvi,  343.    $2.00.) 

This  book  is  the  second  volume  that  has  grown  out  of 
several  years  of  painstaking  research  by  the  author  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Commission  on  Social  Studies  of  the 
American  Historical  Association.  The  first,  Are  American 
Teachers  Free?,  which  was  published  more  than  a  year  ago, 
deals  with  the  problem  of  freedom  of  teaching  since  the  first 
World  War.  The  present  volume  is  a  rapidly  moving  survey 
of  the  problem  from  1607  to  1939.  The  author  based  the 
narrative  for  the  first  three  centuries  on  a  variety  and  type 
of  source  materials  that  in  themselves  suggest  thoroughness 
and  objectivity.  For  the  status  of  the  problem  in  recent 
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years,  Professor  Beale  has  relied  on  the  findings  of  an  ex- 
haustive questionnaire  which  was  sent  to  a  judiciously 
selected  group  of  educators,  as  well  as  on  numerous  inter- 
views, voluminous  correspondence,  and  a  mass  of  news- 
papers, monographs,  and  the  like. 

Some  of  the  author's  conclusions  on  the  problem  of  free- 
dom of  teaching  in  the  earlier  years  of  our  history  have  a 
timeliness  that  can  serve  to  warn  twentieth-century  Ameri- 
cans of  the  dangers  that  threaten  the  effectiveness  of  the 
educative  process  in  restricting  the  freedom  of  teachers.  And 
he  does  not  overlook  the  fact  that  the  problem  is  essentially 
the  same  in  all  periods.  In  one  place,  the  author  says,  "  Par- 
ticularly provocative  of  sober  thought  are  the  striking 
parallels  between  the  attitudes  of  slaveholders  of  yesteryear 
and  big-business  men  of  today  toward  the  school  and  toward 
teachers  who  question  the  virtues  of  the  dominant  economic 
systems  of  their  respective  periods.  In  the  twentieth  century 
Americans  no  longer  deny  men  the  right  to  criticize  the  slave 
system.  .  .  .  They  criticize  slavery  not  because  they  them- 
selves believe  in  freedom,  but  because  they  do  not  have  faith 
in  chattel  slavery  and  do  not  depend  on  it  for  a  livelihood 
and  for  maintenance  of  the  political  and  social  order  to 
which  they  are  accustomed.  They  fail  to  see  the  startling 
similarity  between  their  own  attitude  toward  socialism  and 
communism  which  threaten  to  destroy  their  economic  order 
and  the  slaveholder's  treatment  of  abolitionism,  which 
threatened  his"  (pp.  ix-x,  165). 

Three  conclusions  of  the  study  are  significant.  First,  the 
American  school  system,  by  improving  the  quality  of  the 
school  and  the  teacher,  has  tended  to  increase  the  possibilities 
of  real  freedom.  Secondly,  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  community  to  use  schools  to  create  suport  for 
the  status  quo.  This,  needless  to  say,  has  tended  to  restrict 
the  freedom  of  teachers.  Finally,  while  freedom  is  allowed  on 
questions  that  do  not  matter,  men  usually  object  to  the 
intervention  of  teachers  in  the  burning  questions  of  the  day 
and  prefer  that  they  remain  within  the  cloistered  walls  of 
the  academic  world.  The  tone  of  the  author's  conclusions 
is  not  altogether  optimistic.  The  fact  that  there  have  been 
many  more  open  violations  of  freedom  in  the  past  ten  years 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  our  history  is  a  dark  picture  indeed; 
and  this  is  brightened  only  by  the  fact  that  there  has  recently 
been  a  great  increase  in  teachers'  resistance  to  repression. 
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The  reviewer  wonders  if  "evangelicalism"  should  not  have 
been  used  instead  of  "evangelicism."  (p.  67  ff.).  "Have 
became"  should  be  "have  become"  (p.  81).  For  more  than 
a  summary  of  the  important  developments  in  recent  years, 
one  has  to  consult  the  author's  Are  American  Teachers  Free? 
The  present  volume,  as  a  survey  of  the  important  problem 
of  freedom  of  teaching,  is  in  a  class  by  itself  and  will  long  be 
read  by  those  who  look  upon  freedom  as  an  important 
ingredient  in  education  in  a  democracy.  The  appendix  con- 
tains the  exhaustive  questionnaire  mentioned  above,  and 
the  index  is  an  excellent  one. 

John  Hope  Franklin. 

St.  Augustine's  College, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


South  Carolina  in  the  Confederation.  By  Charles  Gregg  Singer.     (Privately 
printed,  1941.    Pp.  viii,  183.) 

This  study  of  South  Carolina  in  the  Confederation  is  a 
doctoral  dissertation  at  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 
The  author  expresses  the  hope  in  his  preface  that  it  may 
prove  to  be  "a  definitive  study  of  South  Carolina  in  the 
'critical  period.'"  Without  casting  any  reflection  on  this 
particular  effort,  the  reviewer  seriously  doubts  whether  there 
are  any  definitive  period  studies  in  American  history.  Such 
a  product  is  largely  an  historical  mirage  which  beckons  but 
eludes. 

Mr.  Singer,  with  objectivity  and  perspective,  has  under- 
taken to  trace  the  relations  of  South  Carolina  to  the  Congress 
of  the  Confederation  in  connection  with  the  most  salient 
problems  calling  for  state  cooperation  in  support  of  federal 
policies.  Those  problems,  as  discussed  in  successive  chapters, 
were  financial,  commercial,  the  Loyalists,  the  boundary  dis- 
pute with  Georgia,  and  the  Indians.  Of  these,  the  boundary 
dispute  is  the  least  pertinent,  as  the  dispute  did  not  arise 
from  any  request  made  by  Congress,  and  it  never  reached 
the  stage  where  Congressional  action  was  required. 

An  investigation  of  South  Carolina's  responses  to  the 
requests  of  Congress  reveals  that  the  state  was  probably 
more  loyal  in  its  support  of  federal  measures  than  any  other 
member  of  the  Confederation.  In  his  excellent  "Summary 
and  Conclusion"  the  author  points  out  that  South  Carolina 
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contributed  generously  to  the  financial  support  of  the  central 
government;  it  favored  centralized  control  of  foreign  com- 
merce and  cooperated  effectively  in  the  execution  of  the 
Confederation's  Indian  policy.  In  these  regards  the  state 
demonstrated  a  pronounced  leaning  towards  federalism. 

As  to  the  treatment  of  the  Loyalists,  South  Carolina  con- 
sulted her  own  emotions  and  interests.  The  confiscation  and 
amercement  acts  passed  by  the  Jacksonborough  Assembly 
in  1782  were  drastic.  The  people  of  South  Carolina  suffered 
heavily  during  the  Revolution  at  the  hands  of  the  British, 
and  upon  the  withdrawal  of  the  British  troops  from  Charles- 
ton destitution  was  everywhere  in  evidence.  In  consequence, 
the  legislature  was  in  no  temper  to  deal  moderately  with  the 
Loyalists.  Later  when  anger  against  the  Loyalists  subsided, 
the  legislature  showed  more  leniency.  According  to  a  reliable 
estimate  at  least  172  of  a  total  of  378  confiscated  estates  were 
returned  to  their  former  owners  in  1783  and  1784. 

In  the  preparation  of  this  dissertation,  the  author  has 
drawn  heavily  on  official  records  and  reliable  secondary 
sources.  He  has  also  made  a  limited  use  of  manuscript  collec- 
tions, such  as  the  Pinckney  Papers  on  deposit  in  the  Library 
of  Congress.  He  has  shown  skill  in  assembling  and  orienting 
his  materials  so  as  to  give  the  reader  a  clear  picture  of  South 
Carolina  in  its  relations  to  the  Congress.  His  researches, 
however,  have  not  greatly  altered  the  historical  stereotype. 
The  picture  of  South  Carolina  in  the  "critical  period"  has 
been  enlarged  and  illuminated  but  not  changed  in  any  essen- 
tial feature. 

The  book  is  marred  by  careless  and  faulty  sentence  struc- 
ture, errors  in  spelling,  factual  errors,  and  errors  in  type- 
setting. 

As  to  factual  errors,  the  author  asserts  (p.  6)  that  Germans 
came  to  Charleston  in  1674  and  cites  as  his  authority  Faust, 
The  German  Element  in  the  United  States,  without  page 
reference.  On  page  215  Faust  states  that  "it  is  quite  possible 
some  Germans  were  among  the  Dutch  Lutherans  that 
settled  on  Johns  Island  in  1674."  He  adds,  however,  that  he 
is  not  certain  there  were  any  Germans  in  Charleston  before 
1734.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  evidence  available  does  not 
point  to  the  presence  of  Germans  in  South  Carolina  before 
1732. 

The  writer  states  (p.  102)  that  the  entire  planter  class 
came  to  South  Carolina  from  the  British  West  Indies.  An- 
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other  error,  probably  due  to  careless  proofreading,  is  found 
in  the  statement  that  "South  Carolina  contributed  more 
in  specie  than  all  the  other  states"  (p.  162). 

In  the  chapter  on  "Indian  Relations"  the  Cherokee  War 
of  1776  is  treated  as  if  it  continued  until  1785.  The  only 
mention  of  the  treaty  of  1777  which  terminated  the  war  is 
a  reference  (p.  147)  to  lands  ceded  to  the  whites  by  the 
Indians  at  the  Treaty  of  DeWitt's  Corner.  Indeed,  the 
author  asserts  (p.  144)  that  "nothing  seems  to  have  come" 
of  the  action  of  South  Carolina  and  other  states  in  appoint- 
ing commissioners  in  1777  "to  obtain  peace  with  the  Chero- 
kees." 

The  reviewer  refrains  from  calling  attention  to  specific 
instances  of  misspelled  words  and  incomplete  sentences. 
Evidently  the  proofreader  was  not  alert  or  the  printer  paid 
no  attention  to  corrections.  The  retention,  for  example,  of 
the  word  "write"  for  wrote  (p.  109)  is  inexcusable. 

The  volume  carries  a  helpful  bibliography  and  a  brief 
index.  As  further  evidence  of  careless  oversight  in  the  prepa- 
ration of  the  dissertation,  Wallace,  History  of  South  Carolina, 
is  not  listed  in  the  bibliography. 

Rosser  H.  Taylor. 

Furman  University, 
Greenville,  S.  C. 


Edward  Livingston:  Jeffersonian  Republican  and  Jacksonian  Democrat. 
By  William  B.  Hatcher.  (University:  Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1940. 
Pp.  xivf518.    $3.50.) 

Professor  Hatcher  says  that  "history  has  often  been 
capricious  in  dealing  with  men  .  .  .  [for  some]  of  superior 
talents  have  been  overlooked  and  forgotten.  Among  those 
who  have  been  largely  passed  over  in  the  chronicling  of 
events,  whose  vital  influence  gave  direction  to  the  course  of 
history,  is  Edward  Livingston."  Anyone  who  reads  this 
biography  will  be  convinced  that  Livingston  was  of  great 
stature  and  deserves  to  be  remembered.  Professor  Hatcher 
places  the  emphasis  on  three  phases  of  Livingston's  career: 
his  work  as  a  Jeffersonian  Republican  leader  in  New  York; 
his  contributions  to  social  reform  and  jurisprudence  in 
Louisiana;  and  his  work  as  a  Jacksonian  Democratic  leader 
in  Congress  and  in  foreign  diplomacy. 
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Born  in  Clermont,  New  York,  Livingston  was  educated 
at  Nassau  Hall  (now  Princeton  University),  studied  law,  and 
gained  distinction  at  the  New  York  bar  when  it  contained 
such  great  figures  as  Hamilton,  Kent,  and  Burr.  He  took  an 
active  interest  in  politics,  early  affiliated  with  the  Jeffer- 
sonian  Republican  party,  and  was  elected  to  Congress  in 
1794.  While  in  Congress,  Livingston  bitterly  opposed  the 
Jay  Treaty,  ardently  championed  the  cause  of  France,  and 
vigorously  attacked  the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws  on  the 
ground  of  unconstitutionality.  He  played  an  important, 
although  somewhat  shady,  role  in  the  Jefferson -Burr  election 
of  1801. 

Retiring  from  Congress,  Livingston  was  appointed  by 
Jefferson  to  be  United  States  District  Attorney  for  New 
York.  He  was  elected  and  served  as  mayor  of  New  York 
City  at  the  same  time.  Lax  in  the  administration  of  his  offi- 
cial duties,  Livingston  fell  behind  in  his  accounts  with  the 
Federal  government  and  resigned  his  office  with  a  judgment 
of  $100,000  against  him.  Removing  to  New  Orleans  in  1804, 
he  built  up  a  lucrative  law  practice  and,  by  wise  investments 
in  real  estate,  was  able  to  pay  off  his  debt  to  the  United 
States.  Speculation  in  real  estate  brought  Livingston  into 
conflict  with  Jefferson  over  the  famous  Batture  lands.  His 
reputation  for  loyalty  to  the  United  States  was  somewhat 
besmirched  by  his  connection  with  the  Williamson-Burr 
plot,  but  in  1814-1815  he  became  a  hero  by  serving  as  an 
aide  to  General  Jackson  in  the  campaign  around  New 
Orleans. 

Elected  to  the  Louisiana  General  Assembly  in  1820, 
Livingston  began  his  great  work  on  the  codification  of  the 
Louisiana  law.  When  completed,  this  monumental  work 
established  his  reputation  as  one  of  the  great  reformers  of 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Livingston  was 
elected  to  the  lower  house  of  the  United  States  Congress  in 
1822  and  was  elevated  to  the  Senate  in  1829.  He  was  a  leader 
of  the  Jackson  forces  in  Congress  and  contributed  to  Jack- 
son's election  to  the  presidency.  His  reward  was  an  appoint- 
ment to  the  secretaryship  of  state  in  1831.  His  ability  as 
a  constitutional  lawyer  accounts  for  the  force  and  logic  of 
some  of  Jackson's  state  papers,  especially  those  dealing  with 
nullification.  Livingston  resigned  in  1833  and  was  appointed 
minister  to  France,  where  he  contributed  to  the  settlement 
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of  the  Spoliation  Claims.  He  retired  in  1835  and  died  at  his 
country  estate  in  New  York  in  1836. 

Professor  Hatcher  deserves  high  praise  for  this  work.  It  is 
highly  significant  biography:  scholarly,  well  balanced,  and 
clearly  written;  it  has  some  brilliant  summaries  and  evalu- 
ations. In  one  or  two  cases  the  author  almost  assumes  the 
role  of  " champion"  of  Livingston.  Such  is  the  case  in  the 
discussion  of  the  arrearages  as  District  Attorney  and  the 
Batture  controversy.  Both  Burr  and  Jefferson  fare  badly  at 
the  hands  of  the  author.  Professor  Hatcher's  position  that 
Jackson  initiated  the  spoils  system  is  not  entirely  correct. 
In  general,  however,  Professor  Hatcher's  views  and  interpre- 
tations are  sound  and  are  supported  by  a  wealth  of  data. 

The  Louisiana  State  University  Press  deserves  credit  for 
the  high  standard  of  book-making  it  has  set  in  this  volume 
of  its  Southern  Biography  Series. 

Fletcher  M.  Green. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Sixty  Years  of  Indian  Affairs:  Federal,  Economic,  and  Diplomatic,  1789-1850. 
By  George  Dewey  Harmon.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1941.    Pp.  vii,  428.    $5.00.) 

Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  government  under 
the  Constitution  a  number  of  trading  houses  were  created 
in  the  Indian  country,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the 
tribal  trade  and  of  diverting  the  influence  of  the  Spanish, 
French,  and  British  frontier  intriguers.  This  factory  system 
served  its  purpose  for  a  number  of  years,  but  after  the  War 
of  1812  the  complexion  of  the  country  had  changed.  The 
government  was  stronger  and  in  a  better  position  to  enforce 
its  coercive  policy.  The  sad  period  of  Indian  history  which 
began  about  1825  saw  the  development  of  a  triangular  con- 
flict in  which  the  Indian  was  often  the  pawn  in  the  struggle 
between  the  federal  and  state  governments.  The  latter  were 
always  successful  and  the  Indian  was  always  the  loser. 
Numerous  treaties,  often  obtained  by  the  most  flagrant 
employment  of  trickery  and  bribery,  saw  the  gradual  re- 
duction of  the  Indian  tribal  domain  and  the  removal  of 
many  tribes  to  the  West. 
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The  present  volume  is  not  limited  exclusively  to  the 
Cherokees,  many  of  whom  escaped  the  troops  sent  to  remove 
them  to  the  West  and  fled  to  the  hills  of  western  North  Caro- 
lina. Rather,  the  volume  covers  the  entire  field  of  Indian 
history  during  the  first  sixty  years  after  the  adoption  of  the 
Constitution.  The  story  is  approached  from  the  point  of  view 
of  government  policy,  with  emphasis  on  its  financial,  diplo- 
matic, and  political  aspects.  To  achieve  its  objectives,  the 
government  negotiated  numerous  treaties  with  the  Indians. 
These  treaties,  in  all  of  their  sad  and  sorry  details,  are  care- 
fully analyzed. 

The  author  of  the  present  study  is  a  North  Carolinian, 
whose  contributions  to  the  field  of  American  Indian  history 
have  appeared  in  several  of  the  leading  historical  journals. 
Ample  references  and  notes  accompany  the  text,  which  is 
further  evidence  of  the  importance  of  this  subject  to  the 
fuller  understanding  of  American  history.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  substantial  contributions  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press. 

Gaston  Litton. 

La  Universidad  Nacional  de  Panana, 
Panama,  Republic  of  Panama. 


The  Territorial  Papers  of  the  United  States,  Volume  IX,  The  Territory 
of  Orleans,  1803-1812.  Compiled  and  edited  by  Clarence  Edward  Carter. 
(Washington:  Government  Printing  Office.     1940.     Pp.  ix,  1092.     $2.50.) 

Since  1934,  when  the  two  volumes  of  documents  on  the 
Northwest  Territory  appeared,  this  series  has  presented  the 
student  with  thousands  of  pages  of  materials  on  the  growth 
of  the  United  States.  Materials  on  the  Southwest,  the  Missis- 
sippi Territory,  the  Indiana  Territory,  and  now  the  Orleans 
territories  are  available  cheap  to  the  most  isolated  of  Ameri- 
can readers.  The  documents  are  for  the  most  part  those  not 
heretofore  printed;  they  are  well  selected  and  well  edited. 
Although  one  wonders,  at  the  pace  now  set,  if  he  will  see  the 
completion  of  the  great  project  of  publishing  the  Federal 
archives  of  all  the  territories,  the  accumulation  is  already 
both  impressive  and  important.  The  outlines  of  a  great 
guidepost  in  American  historiography  are  already  apparent. 
It  is  time  some  able  American  historian  summed  up  for  us 
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the  significance  of  these  nine  volumes  and  their  impact  on 
the  flood  of  writings  of  the  fashionable  frontier  school. 

The  Orleans  volume  follows  the  pattern  set  by  its  predeces- 
sors. The  chief  emphasis  is  upon  the  administration  of  the 
territory:  form  of  government;  relations  with  Washington; 
organization  of  courts,  parishes,  the  militia,  and  communi- 
cations. The  Federal  government  was  especially  interested 
in  the  last,  because  of  the  location  and  importance  of  New 
Orleans,  and  a  rather  full  selection  of  materials  on  roads  and 
the  post  is  included.  Since  the  chief  attempt  at  rapid  com- 
munications was  through  Georgia  and  the  Mississippi  Terri- 
tory, the  documents  on  the  latter  have  told  a  large  part  of 
this  story. 

In  Orleans  we  find  the  same  difficulty  in  forming  an  effi- 
cient militia  that  was  evident  in  the  older  territories.  There 
too  was  the  same  violent  political  passion  which  character- 
ized the  Northwest  Territory  and  the  Mississippi  Territory. 
The  problems  incident  to  the  presence  of  hostile  foreigners 
on  the  frontier,  Orleans  possessed  in  common  with  her  sister 
territories.  It  would  seem  that  the  questions  of  land  titles 
and  the  disposition  of  the  public  domain  were  neither  as 
serious  nor  as  controversial  (except  in  West  Florida)  as  in 
the  major  territories  already  treated,  but  these  problems 
were  of  course  of  sufficient  importance  to  demand  their  space. 

It  is  no  more  feasible  to  point  out  all  the  difference  than 
to  indicate  all  the  similarities  between  the  Orleans  Territory 
and  the  other  territories.  "The  unique  conditions  out  of 
which  the  Territory  of  Orleans  evolved' '  encouraged  the 
editor  to  devote  well  over  a  hundred  pages  to  descriptions 
of  the  territory,  the  situation  at  the  time  of  cession,  etc.  The 
great  curiosity  of  Jefferson  about  the  region  he  had  pur- 
chased is  exemplified  in  letters  from  William  Dunbar,  John 
Sibley,  Daniel  Clark,  and  others.  The  conflict  of  races  and 
legal  systems  lends  interest  to  this  volume.  Although  the 
index  is  devoid  of  a  reference  under  law  or  common  law,  the 
text  is  not.  The  opposition  of  the  Creoles  to  the  imposition 
upon  them  of  Anglo-American  law  appears  on  pp.  317,  643- 
657,  802-803,  to  select  sample  pages  at  random.  Established 
knowledge  on  the  West  Florida  controversy,  and  established 
ignorance  on  the  Burr  episode,  will  not  be  changed  by  this 
publication,  although  attractive  details  are  added  to  the 
former.  The  volume,  like  its  predecessors,  is  of  scant  use  for 
questions  of  economic  and  social  nature. 
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The  avidity  with  which  this  volume  was  awaited  was 
tempered  by  the  previous  publication,  by  Dunbar  Rowland, 
of  the  Official  Letter  Books  of  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne,  1801-1816 
(6  vols.,  Jackson,  1917).  Claiborne  was  governor  for  the  en- 
tire territorial  period. 

The  reviewer  notes  with  regret  a  diminution  in  the  foot- 
notes. Cross  references  have  been  abandoned  "for  reasons 
of  economy  of  space."  Biographical  notes,  always  scarce  in 
this  series,  have  practically  disappeared.  Otherwise,  the  high 
editorial  excellence  we  have  grown  to  expect  from  Dr.  Carter 
and  his  staff  is  maintained.  Witness,  for  example,  the  notes 
on  the  legal  status  of  the  region  until  the  establishment  of 
government  (p.  90) ;  the  illuminating  notes  on  the  organic 
act  of  Congress  for  the  territory  (pp.  202  ff);  the  biblio- 
graphical introduction  to  the  batture  controversy  (p.  737), 
not  here  fully  treated;  and  the  notes  on  West  Florida  (pp. 
891,  903,  905,  906,  for  example),  which  point  out  how  the 
student  may  supplement  the  information  in  this  volume  and 
in  such  exhaustive  studies  as  Isaac  J.  Cox,  The  West  Florida 
Controversy. 

William  B.  Hamilton. 

Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

On  Roanoke  Island,  August  24,  a  meeting  of  the  Fessenden 
National  Memorial  Association  was  held  in  connection  with 
a  proposed  memorial  to  Professor  Reginald  Aubrey  Fessen- 
den, scientist  and  inventor  who  conducted  important  ex- 
periments in  radio  on  Roanoke  Island,  1901-1902.  The 
speakers  included  Colonel  Reginald  K.  Fessenden,  son  of 
Professor  Fessenden;  Mrs.  William  L.  Edison,  a  friend  of 
the  Fessendens;  Mr.  E.  Stuart  Tucker,  chief  electrician  of 
the  Naval  Operating  Base,  Norfolk;  Governor  J.  Melville 
Broughton  of  North  Carolina;  and  Mr.  George  Gordon 
Battle  of  New  York  City. 

Early  in  1941  the  legislature  of  the  state  of  Michigan 
passed  a  joint  resolution  authorizing  the  return  of  Con- 
federate battle  flags  and  a  sword  which  had  been  captured 
by  Michigan  units  in  the  Civil  War,  and  these  relics  were 
returned  at  ceremonies  held  at  Lansing,  September  20. 
The  state  of  North  Carolina  was  represented  by  Dr.  C.  C. 
Crittenden,  who  received  two  flags  identified  by  the  Michi- 
gan authorities  as  follows:  one  " captured  from  a  North 
Carolina  regiment  by  the  2nd  Michigan  Infantry,"  and  one 
"of  a  North  Carolina  Regiment  taken  at  Asheville  .  .  . 
by  Sergeant  Cyrus  Houck  of  Company  E,  11th  Michigan 
Infantry." 

On  October  5  the  Wildcat  Veterans'  Association  unveiled 
on  Capitol  Square  in  Raleigh  a  memorial  to  the  men  of  the 
Eighty-First  ("Wildcat")  Division  in  the  World  War. 

The  Society  of  American  Archivists  at  its  annual  meeting 
at  Hartford,  Connecticut,  October  6,  elected  Dr.  R.  D.  W. 
Connor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  president  for 
the  ensuing  year. 

The  first  annual  session  of  the  American  Association  for 
State  and  Local  History  was  held  at  Hartford,  Connecticut, 
October  8.  Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  delivered  the  presidential  address. 
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At  " University  Day"  exercises  in  Memorial  Hall  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  on  October  11,  Dr.  Archibald 
Henderson  delivered  the  principal  address  at  the  unveiling 
of  a  tablet  to  Adlai  Osborne,  one  of  the  first  trustees  of  the 
University. 

At  the  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Historical 
Association  at  Atlanta,  November  6-8,  North  Carolinians 
made  the  following  contributions  to  the  program:  Dr.  Alex 
M.  Arnett  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  read 
a  paper,  ''John  Nance  Garner  and  the  Democratic  Reaction, 
1920-1922";  Dr.  Alan  K.  Manchester  of  Duke  University 
read  a  paper,  "Elections  in  Brazil  During  the  Empire:  A 
Study  in  Practical  Politics";  Dr.  Fletcher  M.  Green  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  participated  in  a  discussion 
on  "The  South  and  Its  History";  Dr.  Josiah  C.  Russell 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  read  a  paper.  "The 
Influence  of  Population  on  European  History";  Dr.  Harold 
T.  Parker  of  Duke  University  and  Dr.  James  L.  Godfrey 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  took  part  in  a  dis- 
cussion of  the  origins  of  the  French  Revolution;  Dr.  Benja- 
min B.  Kendrick  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University 
de  ivered  the  presidential  address,  "The  Colonial  Status  of 
the  South";  Mr.  Glenn  N.  Sisk  of  the  Woman's  College  of 
the  University  read  a  paper,  "Some  Social  and  Economic 
Trends  in  the  Alabama  Black  Belt,  1880-1930" ;  Dr.  William 
B.  Hamilton  of  Duke  University  read  a  paper,  "John 
Francis  Hamtramck  Claiborne  of  Mississippi";  Dr.  Hugh 
T.  Lefler  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  read  a  paper, 
"Samuel  A'Court  of  North  Carolina";  Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden 
of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  took  part  in 
a  discussion  of  "Local  Historians  and  the  Development  of 
Southern  Scholarship";  and  Mr.  Samuel  M.  Selden  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  Playmakers  read  a  paper, 
"Southern  History  in  Pageantry." 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  Archaeological  Society 
of  North  Carolina  took  place  in  the  Student  Union  Building 
at  Duke  University,  Friday  evening,  November  28,  with  the 
following  illustrated  addresses:  "Exploring  in  South  Ameri- 
ca," John  Gillin,  Durham;  "Indians  and  Ancient  Ruins  of 
Guatemala  and  Yucatan,"  Robert  Wauchope,  Chapel  Hill; 
"Current  Work  in   North   Carolina  Archaeology,"   JofTre 
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Coe,  Chapel  Hill.  The  transaction  of  business  concluded  the 
session. 

The  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association,  the  North 
Carolina  Folk-Lore  Society,  the  State  Art  Society,  and  the 
North  Carolina  Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities 
held  sessions  in  Raleigh,  December  3-5.  The  forty-first  annu- 
al session  of  the  State  Literary  and  Historical  Association 
was  held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Thursday  and  Friday, 
December  4-5.  On  Thursday  evening  Mrs.  Marian  Sims  of 
Charlotte  spoke  on  the  subject,  "  History  through  the  Back 
Door, "  after  which  Mr.  W.  T.  Couch  of  Chapel  Hill  delivered 
the  presidential  address,  "Books  and  the  World  of  the 
Future. "  A  reception  to  members  and  guests  of  the  Associ- 
ation and  of  the  allied  societies  was  then  held.  At  the  Friday 
morning  meeting  Dr.  Fletcher  M.  Green  of  Chapel  Hill 
spoke  on  the  Southern  Collection  at  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Mr.  William  T.  Polk  of  Warrenton  reviewed 
North  Carolina  books  and  authors  of  the  year,  and  a  business 
meeting  was  held.  The  final  meeting  was  held  Friday  night 
in  the  Hugh  Morson  High  School  auditorium.  Mr.  Macon 
R.  Dunnagan  of  Raleigh  announced  the  Mayflower  Cup 
award  and  presented  a  replica  to  Mrs.  Wilbur  Joseph  Cash 
of  Charlotte,  widow  of  Wilbur  Joseph  Cash,  whose  book, 
The  Mind  of  the  South,  had  been  adjudged  the  best  original 
work  by  a  resident  North  Carolinian  for  the  year  ending 
August  31.  Mr.  Josephus  Daniels,  publisher  of  the  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer,  then  delivered  an  address,  "The  Good 
Neighbor  Policy/'  which  brought  the  meeting  to  a  close. 

The  thirtieth  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Folk- 
Lore  Society  was  held  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel,  Friday  after- 
noon, December  5,  with  the  following  program:  presidential 
address,  "Some  Southern  Pronouns,"  George  P.  Wilson, 
Greensboro;  paper,  "Riddles,"  A.  P.  Hudson,  Chapel  Hill; 
paper,  "Folk  Epitaphs,"  A.  C.  Hall,  Greensboro;  a  North 
Carolina  witch  tale;  and  a  business  meeting. 

The  North  Carolina  State  Art  Society  held  its  annual 
session  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  December  3-4.  On 
Wednesday  evening  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel  Mr.  Thomas  H. 
Benton  of  Kansas  City  delivered  an  address  on  "American 
Art, "  after  which  a  reception  was  held  and  an  exhibition  of 
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"Contemporary  American  Painting"  was  given  in  the  State 
Art  Society  Galleries,  Old  Supreme  Court  Building.  Thurs- 
day morning  in  the  same  room  a  business  meeting  took 
place  and  that  afternoon  in  the  Attorney  General's  office 
a  session  of  the  Board  of  Directors  was  held. 

The  second  annual  session  of  the  North  Carolina  Society 
for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities  was  held  on  Thursday, 
December  4,  at  the  Sir  Walter  Hotel.  The  Board  of  Directors 
met  at  ten  in  the  morning;  at  half  past  eleven  a  general 
business  meeting  took  place;  and  beginning  at  three  in  the 
afternoon  the  presidential  address  of  Dr.  Joseph  Hyde  Pratt 
of  Chapel  Hill  (who  was  unable  to  be  present)  was  read  and 
Mr.  Kenneth  Chorley  of  New  York  City  spoke  on  "The 
Significance  of  the  Preservation  of  Historic  Sites,  with 
Especial  Reference  to  Tryon's  Palace." 

At  Duke  University  Mr.  A.  E.  Van  Dusen  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Christopher  of  Har- 
vard University  are  serving  as  instructors  in  lieu  of  Dr. 
Richard  Watson,  on  leave  in  connection  with  the  national 
defense  program,  and  Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Quynn,  who  is  on 
sabbatical  leave. 

The  Journal  of  Southern  History,  Vol.  VII,  No.  3  (August, 
1941),  includes  an  article,  "Zebulon  B.  Vance  and  the 
'Scattered  Nation,'"  by  Selig  Adler. 

The  following  historical  essays  by  Archibald  Henderson, 
in  a  syndicated  series,  "Chronicles  of  North  Carolina," 
appeared  during  1941  in  the  leading  North  Carolina  daily 
newspapers,  Sunday  issues,  News  and  Observer,  Durham 
Her  aid- Sun,  Greensboro  Daily  News,  Winston -Salem  Journal 
and  Sentinel,  and  Charlotte  Observer:  Robert  Howe,  January 
26;  Robert  Jones,  February  2;  North  Carol'na  taverns, 
February  9;  Hermon  Husband,  February  16;  Governor 
Tryon  and  the  Regulators,  February  23;  Chief  Justice 
Leonard  Henderson,  March  2;  Battle  of  King  s  Mountain, 
March  9;  Mary  Bayard  Clark,  March  16;  Paul  Green, 
March  23;  Thomas  Wolfe,  March  30;  Edward  Warren  Bey, 
April  6;  Felix  Walker,  April  13;  John  Paul  Jones,  April  27; 
Sequoyah,  May  4;  General  Lewis  Addison  Armistead,  May 
11 ;  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  May  18;  William  Winston  Seaton, 
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May  25;  Augustin  Daly,  June  1 ;  William  Churchill  Houston 
June  8;  Robert  Strange,  June  15;  The  Hogg  Family,  June  22 
William  R.  King,  June  29;  Robert  Worth  Bingham,  July  6 
Richard  Stanford,  July  13;  Walter  Hines  Page,  July  20 
Newbern  Academy,   July  27;  The  two  Memucan  Hunts, 
August  3;  The  Edenton  Academy,  August  10;  The  Newbern 
Academy,   August   17;   General   Isaac   Ridgeway  Trimble, 
August   24;    Jo.    Seawall    ("Shocco")    Jones,    August    31; 
General  I.  R.  Trimble  at  Gettysburg,  September  7;  Clement 
Hall,  September  14;  Hezekiah  James  Balch,  September  31; 
Jo.  Seawell  ("Shocco")  Jones,  September  28. 

Books  received  include:  Paul  Green,  The  Highland  Call 
(Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1941) ; 
Frederic  Logan  Paxon,  The  Great  Demobilization  and  Other 
Essays  (Madison:  The  University  of  Wisconsin  Press.  1941) ; 
Jay  B.  Hubbell,  editor,  The  Last  Years  of  Henry  Timrod, 
1864-1867  (Durham:  Duke  University  Press.  1941);  Louis 
Morton,  Robert  Carter  of  Nomini  Hall  (Williamsburg,  Va.: 
Colonial  Williamsburg,  Incorporated.  1941) ;  Edmund  Cody 
Burnett,  The  Continental  Congress  (New  York:  The  Mac- 
millan  Company.  1941) ;  Verne  E.  Chatelain,  The  Defenses 
of  Spanish  Florida,  1565  to  1763  (Washington  Carnegie 
Institution.  1941);  H.  J.  Eckenrode  and  Bryan  Conrad, 
George  B.  McClellan  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1941). 
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TRYON'S  PALACE 


A  NEGLECTED  NICHE 
OF  NORTH  CAROLINA  HISTORY* 

By  Alonzo  Thomas  Dill,  Jr. 

The  combined  state-house  and  governor's  residence  erected 
between  1766  and  1770  as  North  Carolina's  first  capitol 
edifice  provides  us  with  an  interesting  historical  phenome- 
non: a  building  which  appears  against  its  background  of 
eighteenth-century  events  almost  as  much  a  historical 
personality  as,  say,  that  patron  of  elegance,  its  builder, 
William  Tryon  himself.1  It  is  rather  fitting  that  posterity 
should  have  christened  this  structure  with  the  name  of  its 
creator.  For  Tryon's  Palace,  which  bore  a  man's  name,  seems 
almost  to  have  borne  a  man's  character  and  influence,  so 
clearly,  so  humanly,  did  it  leave  its  imprint  upon  its  troubled 
times.  About  it  swirled  the  torrents  of  Regulation  and  Revo- 
lution; and  in  it  walked  the  figures  that  made  the  exciting 
history  of  the  1770's — Tryon  and  his  wordy  successor, 
Josiah  Martin;  Hermon  Husband  and  Edmund  Fanning; 
Abner  Nash,  Cornelius  Harnett,  and  the  firebrands  Isaac 
Edwards  and  John  Harvey.  These  and  a  host  of  other  men 
of  North  Carolina's  morning  hour  are  forever  associated  with 
Tryon's  Palace,  and  by  their  stirring  careers  seem  in  fancy 
to  have  inspired  it  with  an  existence  of  its  own,  sentient  and 
volitient.  It  is  almost  as  if  Tryon's  Palace,  like  them,  lived 
and  breathed  and  at  last  grew  old  and  died,  and  became 

*Though  unusually  long,  this  article  is  included  in  full  in  this  number  so  that  it  may  be  available  as 
a  unit  to  our  readers.     The  Editor. 

1  This  article  has  been  prepared  from  a  report  compiled  in  April  and  May,  1940,  by  the  author  for 
the  use  of  the  archaeological  project  which  it  was  then  hoped  was  to  be  conducted  on  the  site  of  the 
Palace.  The  report  was  written  under  the  auspices  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  for  the  Preservation 
of  Antiquities  and  the  New  Bern  Historical  Commission.  Grateful  acknowledgements  for  assistance 
are  rendered  to  C.  C.  Crittenden,  secretary  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission;  Fiske  Kimball, 
director  of  the  Philadelphia  Museum  of  Art;  Lawrence  Martin,  chief  of  the  Library  of  Congress,  divi- 
sion of  maps;  A.  R.  Newsome,  chairman  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  department  of  history; 
and  Thomas  T.  Waterman,  Washington,  D.  C,  formerly  associated  with  the  Historic  American  Build- 
ings Survey. 
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a  name  in  a  history  book  and  a  tradition  encrusted  (too 
much,  we  fear,  for  truth)  with  romance. 

Yet  despite  the  interesting  origin  and  associations  of  the 
building,  it  has  by  no  means  received  its  due  either  from  the 
North  Carolinians  of  its  own  time  or  from  those  of  the  pres- 
ent. From  shortly  after  the  battle  of  Lexington  to  nearly 
the  end  of  the  century  it  stood  half-empty  and  half-cared-for; 
and  after  1798,  when  fire  destroyed  the  main  structure  and 
one  of  the  two  wings,  the  remaining  wing  underwent  a  variety 
of  vicissitudes  that  have  left  it,  in  New  Bern  at  this  day,  an 
ugly  travesty  of  the  building  Tryon  called  so  proudly  "an 
honor  to  British  America."  Scholars  wrote  of  it,  to  be  sure, 
but  sometimes  inaccurately,  almost  always  with  second-hand 
information,  and  more  often  than  not  with  the  attitude  that 
it  was  an  inexplicable  freak  of  the  times.  Considering  the 
amount  of  data  that  has  come  down  to  us  in  the  form  of  the 
architect's  drawings  and  the  correspondence  of  Tryon, 
accounts  of  the  Palace  have  been  woefully  weak.  So  little 
heed  has  been  paid  to  the  Palace  by  most  antiquarians  that 
the  familiar  sketch  in  Lossing's  The  Pictorial  Field  Book  of 
the  Revolution  remains  the  popular  and  even  the  learned 
conception  of  how  the  Palace  looked ;  and  yet  it  is  apparent 
from  the  many  extant  drawings  of  the  architect  and  from 
certain  obvious  dimensions  of  the  remaining  wing  that 
Lossing  based  his  engraving  on  a  sketch  which  was  never 
followed!  Surely  Tryon's  building,  then  and  now,  deserves 
a  better  fate. 

For  it  was  something  more  than  merely  the  first  capitol 
of  North  Carolina.  It  was,  first  of  all,  a  most  sorely  needed 
cultural  acquisition  for  the  province.  (It  housed,  incidentally, 
an  important  colonial  library.)  It  was  the  work  of  a  man  who 
is  believed  to  have  been  the  first  professional  architect  to 
practice  his  vocation  in  America.  It  was  for  years  a  white-hot 
governmental  issue  between  the  eastern  and  western  coun- 
ties. It  was,  as  almost  everyone  knows,  the  scene  of  many 
momentous  decisions  and  events  in  our  Revolutionary 
history.  Even  in  its  declining  years  (such  was  the  excellence 
of  the  building),  it  was  the  wonder  of  travelers  who  came 
to  view  the  weather-tarnished  and  neglected  shell  of  its 
once-bright  chasteness  and  dignity.  In  many  ways  it  was 
the  symbol  and  epitome  of  eighteenth-century  civilization 
and  its  admirable  affinity  (to  which  we  are  only  just  return- 
ing)   for    "things    Plain,    neat    and    Elegant."2    Such   was 
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Tryon's  Palace,  such  are  the  reasons  for  its  importance. 
Something  more  in  detail  can  be  told  about  this  remarkable 
building,  but  to  begin  the  story,  we  must  recount  a  few 
rather  well-known  facts  and  events  that  preceded  the  erec- 
tion of  Tryon's  controverted  structure. 

During  the  period  of  its  greatest  expansion  in  the  middle 
years  of  the  eighteenth  century,  North  Carolina  had  no 
single,  legally  fixed  and  universally  recognized  center  of 
government.  From  earliest  times  the  assembly  had  met  in 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  province,  and  in  1722  Eden  ton 
was  designated  by  statute  as  the  seat  of  certain  public  officers 
and  (if  he  so  chose)  as  the  residence  of  the  governor.  By  the 
late  1730's  the  assembly  and  governor  began  to  forsake  this 
section  in  favor  of  the  fast-growing  southern  regions.  So  it 
came  about  that  the  assembly  in  1746  fixed  the  capital  at 
New  Bern,  but  the  act,  unfairly  passed  in  a  surprise  effort  to 
end  the  political  dominance  of  the  northeastern  counties,  was 
disallowed  by  the  crown.  In  December,  1758,  the  assembly 
fixed  the  capital  at  Tower  Hill,  a  bluff  forty-two  miles  above 
New  Bern  on  the  Neuse  River.  It  was  proposed  to  create 
a  city  there  and  thus  end  the  rivalry  of  the  eastern  towns 
aspiring  to  be  the  center  of  government.  This  act  died  of  its 
own  impracticality  while  the  assemblymen  themselves 
petitioned  the  crown  for  its  disallowance.  From  1746  at 
least,  and  perhaps  before  that,  New  Bern,  where  by  far  the 
majority  of  assemblies  and  councils  as  well  as  land  and 
chancery  courts,  those  other  important  functions  of  the 
council,  were  held,  continued  to  be  regarded  as  capital  de 
facto  if  not  de  jure.2. 

Nevertheless,  there  was  no  capital  in  the  accurate  sense 
of  the  word.  The  royal  governors  resided  where  the  climate 
best  suited  them.  The  ageing  and  querulous  Dobbs,  for 
example,  lived  in  New  Bern  from  1754  to  1758,  but  after 
"  several  relapses  in  Fevers  and  agues"  moved  to  Cape  Fear, 
whose  inhabitants  wisely  bid  for  his  residence  with  offers  of 
"a  new  convenient  house  ...  in  a  healthy  dry  open  situ- 
ation."4 And  there  he  breathed  his  last!  The  councils  met 
variously  at  New  Bern,  Brunswick,  Edenton,  Bath,  and 
Wilmington,  while  the  Assemblies  met  at  all  these  towns 
except  Brunswick.  The  public  records  were  similiarly  scat- 


2  A  phrase  from  Governor  Gabriel  Johnston's  will,  used  by  him  to  describe  the  taste  which  he  desired 
to  be  cultivated  in  his  daughter.     State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XXII,  288. 
=»  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  V,  760-761. 
*  Colonial  Records,  VI,  1. 
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tered.  In  1748  "some  few"  were  at  New  Bern;  others  were 
at  Cape  Fear;  and  still  others  were  at  Edenton  "in  a  place 
without  Lock  or  Key."5  This  was  the  fine  result  of  each 
colonial  officer's  keeping  his  papers  at  home.  In  1754  Dobbs 
complained  that  "whenever  a  Receiver  General,  Surveyor 
General,  Secretary  or  Auditor  dies,  all  papers  die  with  them,  " 
so  rarely  were  these  documents  turned  over  intact  to  the 
successors.6 

For  a  number  of  years  the  crown  had  been  actively  inter- 
ested in  obtaining  a  permanent  capital  for  the  sake  of  the 
stability  of  the  province.  During  Dobbs's  last  days,  Lieu- 
tenant Governor  William  Tryon  arrived  from  England 
bringing  with  him  one  John  Hawks,  a  professional  architect, 
in  the  expectation  that  this  policy  soon  would  bear  fruit. 
Soon  after  taking  the  oath  as  governor  early  in  1765,  follow- 
ing Dobbs's  long-expected  demise,  Tryon  gave  as  his  first 
recommendation  to  the  Board  of  Trade  that  New  Bern 
should  be  the  permanent  capital  of  the  province.7  This  was 
a  logical  choice.  Between  1735  and  1764  there  were  twelve 
assemblies  which  held  forty-four  sessions.  Of  these  sessions, 
twenty-five  were  at  New  Bern,  ten  at  Wilmington,  six  at 
Edenton,  and  three  at  Bath.8  Tryon  spoke  very  critically 
of  these  "itinerant  publick  Assemblies. "9  As  no  other  gover- 
nor had  been  able  to,  he  put  into  effect  his  decision  to  end 
them  by  the  erection  at  New  Bern  of  North  Carolina's  first 
capitol.  This  was  to  be  not  only  the  home  of  the  governor 
but  the  meeting  place  of  the  assembly  and  council  as  well. 

On  December  1,  1766,  on  being  reminded  of  the  crown's 
wish  in  the  matter,  the  assembly  meeting  in  New  Bern 
enacted  legislation  providing  for  this  building.10  The  act 
was  carried,  according  to  Tryon,  by  a  "large  majority," 
apparently  in  gratitude  for  the  recent  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act. *  *  The  law  authorized  the  governor  to  purchase  twelve 
lots  in  New  Bern  for  the  site  and  appropriated  five  thousand 
pounds  proclamation  money  toward  the  building. 1 2 

On  January  9,  1767,  Tryon  and  "John  Hawks  of  Newbern 
Architect"  signed  a  contract  under  which  Hawks  was  to 


*  Colonial  Records,  IV,  1165. 

•  Colonial  Records,  V,  166-157. 

7  Colonial  Records,  VII,  2.  Written  from  Brunswick,  April  1,  1765,  and  received  by  the  Board  of 
Trade  June  17,  1765.  Journal  of  the  Commissioners  for  Trade  and  Plantations,  1764-1767  (London, 
1936),  p.   185. 

8  Colonial  Records,  IV,  V,  VI,  passim. 
6  Colonial  Records,  VII,  510. 

J°  Colonial  Records,  VII,  273,  338,  420. 

I I  Colonial  Records,  VII,  431. 

»2  State  Records,  XXIII,  664-665. 
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design  the  building  and  oversee  its  construction  subject  to 
the  general  supervision  of  Tryon  himself,  in  whose  hands 
the  assembly  had  placed  "sole  Direction  and  Management" 
of  the  work. *  3  Hawks,  apparently  not  long  out  of  his  appren- 
ticeship, though  referred  to  in  the  contract  as  "of  Newbern" 
— which  indeed  was  now  his  place  of  residence — had  come 
from  England  with  Tryon,  more  than  two  years  previously. 
The  contract  he  signed  specified  a  main  building  of  two 
stories  with  dimensions  not  exceeding  eighty-two  feet  wide 
by  fifty-nine  feet  deep.  The  erection  of  "offices"  or  wings 
was  also  provided  for,  though  no  dimensions  were  specified 
for  these.  Hawks  was  to  procure  and  hire  skilled  labor  (a  not 
inconsiderable  task),  to  buy  the  materials,  and  keep  account 
of  all  expenditures  and  to  draft  plans  for  structures  of 
"elegance  and  Strength. "  The  building  was  to  be  completed 
by  October  1,  1770,  and  Hawks's  salary  of  three  hundred 
pounds  proclamation  money  per  annum  was  to  begin  Janu- 
ary 1,  1767,  and  continue  to  the  date  set  for  completion  of 
the  building.  An  interesting  proviso  was  included  in  the 
contract.  This  stipulated  that 

...  in  case  the  Sum  of  Five  Thousand  pounds  now  granted  by  the  said 
Act  of  Assembly,  shall  on  carrying  on  the  said  Building  be  found  to  be 
insufficient  for  compleating  the  same,  according  to  the  said  plan  [,] 
and  the  work  shall  on  that  account  be  delayed,  His  said  Excellency 
William  Tryon  shall  not  be  liable  to  the  payment  of  the  said  Salary 
as  above  mentioned,  any  longer  than  untill  the  said  five  thousand  or 
such  sum  as  may  be  further  granted,  by  Act  of  Assembly  [,]  shall  be 
fully  expended,  in  and  about  the  said  Work.  ... 

Thus  Tryon  from  the  very  first  planned  a  more  elaborate 
structure  than  the  assembly's  appropriation  provided  for. 
In  a  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  on  February  23  he  wrote 
that  the  expense  of  completing  the  building  he  had  in  mind, 
"in  the  plainest  manner,"  had  been  estimated  at  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  sterling,  or  well  over  fifteen  thousand  pounds 
proclamation  money.14  "I  shall  therefore  at  present  order 
only  the  body  of  the  house  to  be  constructed,"  he  wrote, 
"and  defer  going  upon  building  the  offices  till  the  General 


13  This  contract  is  among  the  North  Carolina  documents  of  the  Hawks  MSS.,  New  York  Historical 
Society,  170  Central  Park  West,  New  York,  N.  Y.  These  papers  originally  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Francis 
Lister  Hawks,  historian,  rector  of  Calvary  Church,  New  York,  and  grandson  of  the  architect.  For 
many  years  Dr.  Hawks  lived  in  New  Bern.  His  grandson,  the  Rev.  Francis  Lister  Hawks  Potts, 
recently  retired  as  chancellor  of  St.  John's  University,  Shanghai,  China. 

1*  Colonial  Records,  VII,  442.  About  this  time  exchange  stood  at  £166:  10:4  proclamation  money 
to  £100  sterling.     Colonial  Records,  IX,  390-391. 
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\ssembly  grants  a  further  supply,  which  I  have  reason  to 
believe  is  the  intention  of  the  public."15  By  the  end  of 
Tanuary  contracts  for  basic  materials  had  been  made  and 
Hawks  had  been  dispatched  to  Philadelphia  to  hire  skilled 
abor,  of  which  there  was  a  lack  in  North  Carolina. x  6 

Under  the  terms  of  the  agreement  with  Tryon,  Hawks  had 
been  given  the  duties  not  simply  of  a  contractor  but  of  an 
architect  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Hawks  was  indeed 
a  professional  architect.  In  England  he  had  been  employed, 
probably  as  an  apprentice  at  first,  in  the  service,  says  Tryon, 
of  a  "Mr.  Leadbeater" — doubtless  the  J.  Leadbeater  who 
designed  the  great  country  house,  Nuneham,  in  Oxford- 
shire.17 His  decision  to  come  to  America  with  Tryon,  who 
arrived  in  October,  1764,  probably  was  made  not  only  in  the 
assurance  of  being  employed  on  whatever  state-houses  were 
to  be  erected  in  North  Carolina,  but  also  on  the  assumption 
that  the  lack  of  professional  architects  in  America  would 
provide  him  with  other  engagements  in  the  colonies.  Fiske 
Kimball  has  pointed  out  that  until  Hawks  began  his  career 
in  America,  the  colonial  designers  had  been  either  "  builders 
who  themselves  contracted  for  the  work,  as  Richard  Munday 
did  for  erecting  the  Ayrault  house  in  Newport  from  his  own 
plan  in  1739,  or  gentlemen-amateurs,  of  whom  Peter  Harrison 
was  the  most  gifted. "  But  "so  far  as  we  yet  know, "  Kimball 
concludes,  "he  [Hawks]  was  the  first  professional  architect 
to  remain  in  this  country,  preceding  Hadfield  and  Latrobe 
by  a  generation. " x  8 

Of  John  Hawks's  career  in  England  little  is  known  at 
present,  but  further  research  probably  will  yield  some  addi- 
tional facts  about  him.  Information  is  likewise  meager  on 
his  work  as  an  architect  in  North  Carolina,  though  his  career 
in  administrative  posts  under  both  the  royal  and  state 
governments  is  well  known.19  From  his  prominence  in  the 
eighteenth-century  politics  of  North  Carolina,  one  would 
conclude  that  he  found  this  a  more  remunerative  pursuit 
than  architecture.  The  John  Wright  Stanly  home,  now  the 
public  library  in  New  Bern,  bears  similarities  to  the  designs 
for  Tryon's  Palace,  but  there  has  not  yet  been  adduced  any 
evidence  that  Hawks  was  the  architect.  It  is  certain  that 


is  Colonial  Records,  VII,  442. 
ie  Colonial  Records,  VI I,  431. 

t7  Colonial  Records,  VII,  431;  Fiske  Kimball  and  Gertrude  Carraway,  "Tryon's  Palace."  New  York 
Historical  Society  Quarterly  Bulletin,  Vol.  XXIV,  No.  1,  (January.  1940).  p.  17. 
1H  Kimball  and  Carraway,  "Tryon's  Palace,"  pp.  20-21. 
i"  A  brief  biographical  sketch  is  contained  in  Kimball  and  Carraway,  "Tryon's  Palace,"  pp.  20-21. 
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Hawks  had  a  hand  in  the  building  or  designing  of  Craven 
County's  first  brick  courthouse,  at  New  Bern.  In  1766  the 
justices  of  the  Craven  County  Inferior  Court  ordered  the 
Sheriff  to  "pay  Mr  John  Hawks  Twenty  pounds  procla- 
mation money  .  .  .  for  his  Extra  Trouble  Care  and  Inge- 
nuity in  Superintending  and  Designing  the  Works  on  the 
Court  House.  "20  Unfortunately,  this  building  was  destroyed 
about  1800  and  no  likeness  of  it  has  been  located. 

Hawks  and  Tryon  had  conferred  on  the  question  of  the 
design  for  the  Palace  long  before  the  act  of  1766  was  passed. 
As  to  the  origin  of  the  design  in  Hawks's  mind,  Kimball 
points  to  Plate  II  of  Morris's  Select  Architecture  as  bearing 
a  close  resemblance  to  the  Palace  facade,  and  to  the  plan  and 
arrangement  of  the  country  seat  Nuneham,  of  which  Lead- 
beater  was  the  architect,  as  being  the  source  of  Hawks's 
ideas  for  the  interior  of  the  Palace.21  An  unusually  large 
number  of  sketches  made  by  Hawks  have  survived.  Some  of 
these  appear  to  be  tentative  "idea"  drawings;  others  seem 
to  be  rejected  sketches  embodying  unused  designs  or  un- 
suitable dimensions.  From  the  variety  of  plans  which  remain 
— and  it  is  not  inconceivable  that  those  which  remain  are 
only  a  part  of  the  total  number  drawn  up  by  Hawks — it  is 
evident  that  Tryon  and  his  protege-architect  spent  many 
a  long  hour  in  planning  the  kind  of  building  the  governor 
thought  most  suitable. 

There  are  actually  two  "sets"  or  groups  of  plans  which 
have  come  down  to  us,  and  a  study  of  these  sketches  yields 
much  information  about  the  Palace,  down  to  its  smallest 
details. 

One  group  is  among  the  Hawks  Manuscripts  of  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.22  This  consists  of  six  drawings,  as 
follows:  (1)  an  incomplete  plan  and  elevation  of  a  main 
building  78  x  34  feet  with  adjoining  wings  only  partly 
sketched  in;  (2)  a  complete  floor  plan  and  elevation  of  a 
main  building  82  x  59  feet  with  connecting  wings  each  44  x  26 
feet ;  (3)  a  floor  plan  of  the  second  story  of  the  main  building, 
82  x  59  feet,  with  the  uses  of  the  rooms  indicated;  (4)  a 
diagram  of  joists  and  rafters  in  floor  and  roof;  (5)  a  sketch 
of  drawing  room  details;  and  (6)  a  plan  of  the  reservoir  and 
drains  of  the  elaborate  Palace  water  system.  These  sketches 


20  October  Session,  1766,  Minutes  of  Craven  County  Inferior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions 
(archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh). 

21  Kimball  and  Carraway,  "Tryon's  Palace,"  pp.  16-17. 

22  Seepage  123,  note  13. 
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are  the  ones  which  were  preserved  by  the  descendants  of 
the  architect. 

The  other  group  of  plans  is  in  the  British  Public  Record 
Office,  London.23  This  group  consists,  first,  of  three  draw- 
ings, photostats  of  which  are  in  the  archives  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh.  These  are:  (A) 
floor  plan  of  a  main  building  82  x  59  feet  with  wings  each 
49  x  39  feet;  (B)  elevation  of  this  main  building  and  wings; 
and  (C)  plan  of  the  second  floor  of  this  main  building.  The 
uses  of  the  downstairs  rooms  are  indicated  on  the  first  two 
drawings,  but  the  purposes  of  the  upstairs  rooms  are  not 
marked  out  on  the  third  sketch.  Also  in  this  Public  Record 
Office  group  is  another  drawing,  a  photostat  of  which  is  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  division  of  maps.  It  appears  to  be 
the  most  finished  of  all  the  drawings,  and  has  almost  the 
appearance  of  having  been  prepared  as  a  permanent  plan.  It 
bears  the  legend,  "Elevation  of  the  North  Front  [the  front 
which  faced  the  town]  of  The  Governors  House  /  to  be  built 
at  Newbern,  North  Carolina."  This  drawing  (or  drawings, 
depending  on  whether  one  considers  the  elevation  as  one 
piece  and  the  floor  scheme  as  another)  consists  of  the  plan 
of  a  building  and  wings  of  the  same  dimensions  as  those  of 
Plans  (A),  (B),  and  (C);  the  elevation  of  the  building  and 
wings,  and  a  plan  of  the  second  floor.  (This  plan  of  the  second 
floor,  incidentally,  fits  as  a  flap  over  the  plan  of  the  first  floor, 
so  here  again  it  is  rather  a  nice  question  as  to  whether  it  is 
one  or  two  drawings!)  There  is  practically  no  difference 
between  the  Library  of  Congress  and  the  Historical  Com- 
mission photostats — with  this  very  interesting  exception: 
where  there  is  a  drawing  room  designated  in  the  Historical 
Commission  plans,  there  is  a  dining  room  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  set!  Furthermore,  there  is  actually  no  dining  room 
provided  for  at  all  in  the  Historical  Commission  plans. 
Evidently,  the  Library  of  Congress  plans  served  the  purpose 
of  correcting  this  very  important  oversight.  Endorsements 
on  all  of  these  drawings  from  the  British  Public  Record 
Office  show  that  they  were  transmitted  to  the  crown  with 
a  letter  by  Tryon  dated  February  23,  1767. 24 

It  is  obvious  from  this  cataloging  of  the  drawings  that 
Tryon  had  Hawks  alter  his  sketches  several  times  before  he 
found  buildings  of  a  size  and  design  that  suited  him.  The 


23  British  Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  V,  300,  310. 
2<  This  letter  is  preserved,  Colonial  Records,  VII,  442. 
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Tryon  had  Hawks  alter  his  sketches  several  times  before  he 
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2  3  British  Public  Record  Office,  Colonial  Office,  V,  300,  310. 
2*  This  letter  is  preserved,  Colonial  Records,  VII,  442. 
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Plan  1.  A  tentative  drawing  by  Hawks,  left  incomplete.  Original  in  Hawks  MSS., 
New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City.  (Courtesy  of  New  York  Historical 
Society.) 
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first  plan  Hawks  drew  seems  to  have  been  Plan  (1)  with  the 
main  building  78  x  34  feet  in  dimensions.  Tryon  evidently 
thought  this  building  too  shallow.  It  could  hardly  have 
accommodated  the  assembly  meetings  very  easily.  The  next 
drawing  must  have  been  Plan  (2),  with  the  main  building 
brought  up  to  82  x  59  feet.  These  dimensions,  be  it  remem- 
bered, were  specified  in  Tryon's  contract  with  Hawks.  Plan 
(2),  however,  provided  for  wings  of  only  44  x  26  feet  each. 
Having  enlarged  the  main  building,  Tryon  now  found  the 
wings  too  small  and  accordingly  had  Hawks  make  them 
larger.  Plan  (2)  bears  the  date  of  December  29,  1766;  a  few 
weeks  after  this,  early  in  the  following  year,  Tryon  evidently 
made  the  second  alteration  in  the  dimensions.  On  February 
23  he  sent  the  "plan  and  elevation  of  the  edifice  with  the 
offices  [wings]"  to  the  Board  of  Trade  for  approval.25  This 
plan  and  elevation  (or  more  correctly  plans  and  elevations) 
were  those  described  above,  photostats  of  which  are  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  and  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission. They  provided  for  a  main  building  82  x  59  feet  with 
wings  49  x  39  feet.  These  wing  dimensions  agree  perfectly 
with  those  of  the  single  wing  which  is  still  standing  in  New 
Bern,  and  such  evidences  of  the  main  building  which  are 
visible  at  the  site  show  its  walls  to  have  measured  82  x  59 
feet.  Thus  it  is  certain  that  these  dimensions  were  those 
actually  decided  upon  and  followed  in  the  construction  of 
the  Palace.  Lossing,  however,  evidently  based  his  erroneous 
engraving  on  the  rejected  Plan  (2)  with  wings  of  only  44  x  26 
feet.  Having  availed  himself  only  of  the  drawings  in  the 
Hawks  collection  and  not  those  in  the  British  Public  Record 
Office,  he  was  mistaken  in  this  and  in  other  respects  about 
the  Palace,  as  will  be  shown  in  this  article.  After  these  two 
"enlargements"  by  Tryon  the  Palace  was  a  sizable  and 
commodious  building,  but  hardly  one  that  was  larger  than 
the  future  needs  of  a  growing  province  would  require. 2  6 

Tryon  made  two  other  important  changes.  The  first  two 
elevations  which  Hawks  drew  show  a  two-and-a-half  story 
main  building.  The  elevations  sent  to  the  crown  depict  a  two- 
story  building.  The  half-windows  that  are  to  be  seen  in  the 


25  Colonial  Records,  VII,  442,  471. 

28  The  act  of  1758  fixing  the  capital  at  Tower  Hill  provided  for  a  two-story,  50  x  45  governor's  house, 
with  two  44  x  24  wings  connected  with  the  main  building  by  a  colonnade.  (It  was  thus  by  coincidence 
similar  in  contemplated  design  to  Tryon's  Palace.)  A  separate  "State  House"  for  the  use  of  the 
assembly  was  to  be  70  x  26  feet.  These  buildings  of  course  were  never  erected.  The  specified  dimensions 
do  show,  however,  that  Tryon's  Palace  was  not  an  excessively  large  structure  from  the  viewpoint  of 
the  assembly,  especially  considering  the  fact  that  it  combined  the  functions  of  State  House  and  gover- 
nor's residence.     State  Records,  XXV,  373  ff. 
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earlier  elevations  just  below  the  cornice  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  appear  in  the  later  drawings  as  basement  win- 
dows, apparently  resting  on  a  line  almost  level  with  the 
ground.  It  may  be  that  Tryon  changed  his  mind  from  want- 
ing attic  space  in  favor  of  a  cellar.  At  any  rate  we  know  that 
a  cellar  was  built  "under  the  north  front  of  the  house."27 
Thus  it  seems  clear  that  the  Palace  was  a  two-story  building, 
without  the  half-story  shown  in  the  Hawks  collection  plans. 
Here  again  Lossing's  sketch  is  in  error,  for  it  depicts  a  build- 
ing with  half-windows  and  no  hint  of  cellar  space.  Besides 
the  removal  of  this  half-story  from  top  to  bottom,  so  to 
speak,  there  was  another  change  made  necessary  by  enlarge- 
ment of  the  wings.  The  earliest  elevation,  that  in  Plan  (1), 
shows  wings  of  three  windows  in  depth.  An  additional  win- 
cow  was  added  in  the  later  drawings  when  the  depth  was 
increased  to  39  feet.  The  wing  which  is  standing  today  has 
these  four  windows  in  its  north  and  south  walls.  Lossing's 
engraving,  however,  shows  only  three,  so  it  is  fairly  certain 
that  he  never  visited  the  site  of  the  Palace  but  relied  entirely 
on  the  Hawks  collection  of  drawings  for  his  asumption  as 
to  how  the  Palace  looked.28  With  the  exception  of  the 
changes  mentioned,  essentially  the  same  fagade  appears  in 
both  early  and  later  elevations :  a  main  building  with  hipped 
roof,  conventional  cornice,  and  center  portion  beneath  a 
large  pediment,  the  whole  connected  by  circular,  five-column 
colonnades  to  the  two  wings,  which  stand  in  front  of  and  at 
right  angles  to  the  main  building. 

As  to  the  other  drawings,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they 
were  not  followed  in  the  execution  of  the  building.  The  plans 
of  the  main  building's  second  floor  are  identical  in  all  the 
drawings.  The  diagram  of  joists  and  rafters  and  the  sketch 
of  drawing  room  (later  dining  room)  details  are  matters 
which  it  is  safe  to  assume  met  with  no  objection  from  Tryon. 
Presumably  the  water  system,  Plan  (6),  also  was  carried  out 
according  to  Hawks's  drawing,  but  only  archaeological  ex- 
ploration can  answer  questions  regarding  this  interesting 
feature  of  the  Palace. 

So  far  only  exterior  changes  have  been  discussed.  The 
enlargement  of  the  wings  naturally  brought  reassignment 
of  the  uses  for  which  the  rooms  were  designed.  At  first  the 

«  Colonial  Records,  VII,  442. 

2  8  Benson  J.  Lossing,  The  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  I  he  Revolution  (New  York,  1855),  II,  363.  Lossing's 
statements  regarding  the  uses  of  the  wings,  also  based  on  the  Hawks  collection  plans,  are  similarly 
erroneous  and  bear  out  the  belief  that  he  never  visited  the  site.  There  is  little  point,  however,  in  dis- 
cussing these  mistakes. 
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earlier  elevations  just  below  the  cornice  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  building  appear  in  the  later  drawings  as  basement  win- 
dows, apparently  resting  on  a  line  almost  level  with  the 
ground.  It  may  be  that  Tryon  changed  his  mind  from  want- 
ing attic  space  in  favor  of  a  cellar.  At  any  rate  we  know  that 
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right  angles  to  the  main  building. 

As  to  the  other  drawings,  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  they 
were  not  followed  in  the  execution  of  the  building.  The  plans 
of  the  main  building's  second  floor  are  identical  in  all  the 
drawings.  The  diagram  of  joists  and  rafters  and  the  sketch 
of  drawing  room  (later  dining  room)  details  are  matters 
which  it  is  safe  to  assume  met  with  no  objection  from  Tryon. 
Presumably  the  water  system,  Plan  (6),  also  was  carried  out 
according  to  Hawks's  drawing,  but  only  archaeological  ex- 
ploration can  answer  questions  regarding  this  interesting 
feature  of  the  Palace. 

So  far  only  exterior  changes  have  been  discussed.  The 
enlargement  of  the  wings  naturally  brought  reassignment 
of  the  uses  for  which  the  rooms  were  designed.  At  first  the 

«  Colonial  Records,  VII.  442. 

28  Benson  J.  Lossing,  The  Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution  (New  York,  1855),  II,  363.  Lossing's 
statements  regarding  the  uses  of  the  wings,  also  based  on  the  Hawks  collection  plans,  are  similarly 
erroneous  and  bear  out  the  belief  that  he  never  visited  the  site.  There  is  little  point,  however,  in  dis- 
cussing these  mistakes. 
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east  wing  was  to  have  housed  the  secretary's  office  and 
laundry.  The  west  wing  (the  one  standing)  was  to  have  con- 
tained the  kitchen  and  servants'  hall.  So  much  is  indicated, 
in  Hawks's  lettering,  on  Plan  (2).  Apparently  the  functions 
of  the  other  rooms  had  not  been  decided  upon  at  that  time, 
for  there  is  no  lettering  indicating  the  uses  of  the  rooms  in 
the  main  building.  The  drawings  sent  abroad,  however,  have 
an  alphabetical  legend  and  corresponding  letters  showing 
the  uses  for  which  each  room  on  the  ground  floor  of  both 
wings  and  main  building  was  designed.  The  east  wing  was 
thus  made  not  only  to  serve  as  the  secretary's  office  but  was 
given  the  additional  duties  of  kitchen,  scullery,  and  larder; 
while  the  west  wing,  no  longer  the  kitchen  and  servants'  hall, 
was  devoted  entirely  to  stables,  coach  houses,  and  harness 
room.  On  the  upper  floor  of  the  west  wing,  over  the  stables, 
were  a  granary  and  hay  loft,  while  on  the  second  floor  of 
the  east  wing  space  was  provided  for  servants'  chambers 
and  a  laundry.29  The  servants'  hall,  which  had  been  in  the 
west  wing,  was  transferred  to  a  first  floor  front  room  of  the 
main  building.  All  of  this  revision  agrees  perfectly  with  the 
historical  and  traditional  des'gnation  of  the  wings.  In  legal 
documents  the  east  wing  site  is  referred  to  as  the  site  of 
the  "Palace  Kitchen."  The  other  wing,  the  one  standing, 
is  known  as  the  "  Palace  Stables, "  and  all  nineteenth-century 
legal  papers  by  which  it  was  sold  or  transferred  refer  to  it 
as  such. 

There  appears  to  have  been  no  change  in  the  dimensions 
or  uses  of  the  rooms  on  the  second  floor  of  the  main  building. 
In  his  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trade  Tryon  does  not  indicate 
the  uses  of  these  upstairs  rooms,  nor  does  Hawks  on  the 
drawings  which  Tryon  sent  to  England.  The  A,  B,  C  group, 
and  even  the  Library  of  Congress  plans,  give  no  clue  to  the 
uses  of  the  upstairs  chambers.  Plan  (3),  however,  does 
designate  the  uses.  One  was  Tryon's  bedroom  (this  was 
directly  over  the  Council  Chamber),  another  was  Mrs. 
Tryon's  dressing  room,  and  a  third  was  young  Miss  Tryon's 
bedroom  (with  an  adjoining  dressing  room  or  closet).  A 
fourth  was  a  bedroom,  probably  for  guests,  "with  the  fash- 
ionable feature  [says  Kimball]  of  an  alcove  a  la  frangaise." 

29  The  uses  of  the  upper  floors  of  the  wings  are  described  by  Tryon  in  the  letter  by  which  he  trans- 
mitted the  plans  to  the  crown.  A  puzzling  fact  is  that  he  mentions  a  "laundry"  on  the  upper  floor 
of  the  east  wing  while  on  Plan  (A)  a  "wash  house"  is  shown  on  the  lower  floor.  This  seems  to  be  some 
duplication  of  purpose.  In  the  Library  of  Congress  photostat,  however,  there  is  no  "wash  house" 
(and  only  one  "laundry"  is  shown),  so  Hawks  must  have  taken  the  occasion,  as  in  the  matter  of  the 
dining  room,  to  correct  a  minor  fault  in  the  planning. 
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There  were  four  other  rooms  upstairs  for  which  no  desig- 
nation was  made.  Some  of  these  presumably  were  apart- 
ments for  the  governor's  guests.  All  of  these  rooms,  and  an 
upstairs  hall,  were  quite  large,  indeed  luxurious  in  their 
ample  size. 

With  the  completion  of  the  A,  B,  C  drawings,  the  plans 
for  the  Palace  were  ready  for  the  beginning  of  construction. 
Yet,  oddly  enough,  they  show  no  provision  for  a  dining  room. 
It  might  be  argued  that  since  the  uses  of  the  upstairs  rooms 
had  not  all  been  assigned,  Tryon  intended  to  set  aside  one 
of  these  as  a  dimng  room.  However,  this  would  seem  to  have 
been  inconvenient.  So,  in  a  sense,  although  they  agreed  with 
the  dimensions  desired  by  Tryon,  the  A,  B,  C  or  Historical 
Commission  plans  were  incomplete.  Fortunately,  there  is  in 
existence  still  another  sketch,  which  has  been  described  as 
the  Library  of  Congress  plan  and  which  also  may  be  called 
the  final  plan.  This  seems  to  have  been  merely  a  fine  copy 
of  the  A,  B,  C  group,  and  there  is  little  difference  that  is 
noticeable.  A  parlor  had  already  been  designated  in  the  A, 
B,  C  plans  on  the  first  floor  of  the  main  building  next  to  the 
drawing  room.  This  somewhat  superfluous  arrangement  was 
ended  by  making  the  drawing  room  the  dining  room,  thus 
supplying  "on  paper"  that  obvious  need.  This  entailed  no 
sacrifice  in  the  variety  of  rooms  since  the  parlor  would  serve 
very  adequately  in  place  of  the  "missing"  chamber. 

By  the  middle  of  the  year  1767,  the  crown  had  given  its 
approval  to  the  plans  and  elevation  submitted  by  Tryon, 
though  Tryon  did  not  receive  this  welcome  news  until  near 
the  end  of  the  year.30  In  the  meantime,  he  had  been  busy 
with  preparations  for  the  building.  He  had  hoped  to  start 
the  work  in  May,  but  it  was  not  until  August  26,  1767,  that 
the  first  brick  was  laid  and  the  main  building  begun.31 

One  of  the  thorniest  problems  the  governor  had  to  deal 
with  was  the  question  of  a  site.  Under  the  act  of  1766  Tryon 
was  empowered  to  purchase  twelve  lots  in  New  Bern  "in 
any  part  of  the  said  Town  he  shall  think  most  proper  and 
convenient,"  and  to  accept  deeds  conveying  these  lots  to 
him  and  his  successors.32  The  site  which  Tryon  chose,  or 
had  already  picked  out  long  before  the  act  was  passed,  con- 
sisted of  twelve  lots  (equaling  one  block)  bounded  by  Met- 
calf,  Eden,  Pollock,  and  South  Front  streets.  George  Street 

30  Colonial  Records,  VII,  471,  531. 
3i  Colonial  Records,  VII,  431,  695. 
3  2  State  Records,  XXIII,  664. 
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Plan  3.  A  floor  plan  showing  the  uses  of  the  main  building  upstairs  room.  Original 
in  Hawks  MSS.,  New  York  Historical  Society.  {Courtesy  New  York  Historical 
Society.) 
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had  not  then  been  laid  off,  and  South  Front,  sometimes 
called  Water  Street,33  had  not  at  that  time  and  at  that 
point  developed  as  an  active  thoroughfare.  Four  of  these 
lots  fronted  on  Metcalf  Street  and  four  on  Eden  Street; 
the  remaining  four  fronted  on  South  Front  Street,  and  ex- 
tensions of  these  last-named  lots  continued  past  South  Front 
Street  to  the  river.  Thus  the  Palace  site,  consisting  as  it  did 
of  these  twelve  lots  "with  the  Water  Fronts  belonging 
thereto,"  actually  was  bounded  on  the  south  not  by  South 
Front  Street  but  by  the  Trent  River.34 

The  greater  part  of  the  site  seems  to  have  been  acquired 
by  Tryon  without  difficulty.  The  governor  did  not  receive 
a  clear  title  to  a  few  of  the  lots,  however,  until  after  con- 
struction on  the  Palace  had  been  begun.  This  is  evident  from 
an  act  passed  early  in  1768  which  declared  that  "his  Excel- 
lency hath  not  yet  been  able  to  make  a  Purchase,  or  obtain 
proper  Conveyances  for  some  of  the  said  Lots"  because  legal 
title  to  them  was  vested  in  "Persons  out  of  the  Province, 
or  Infants  or  Trustees,  or  Persons  at  present  unknown."35 
The  act  undertook  to  remedy  this  situation  by  empowering 
a  twelve-man  jury  of  the  Inferior  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions,  which  should  convene  in  New  Bern  in  March  of 
that  year,  to  condemn  the  doubtful  lots  for  the  public  use, 
to  set  a  fair  price  on  them,  and  to  determine  if  necessary  the 
rightful  owner.  In  addition,  the  act  closed  South  Front 
Street,  incorporating  it  into  the  Palace  grounds;  and  reduced 
Eden  Street  from  a  sixty-foot  thoroughfare  to  a  thirty-foot 
one,  thus  adding  a  thirty-foot  strip  to  the  western  boundary 
of  the  site.36  Finally,  the  act  ratified  and  confirmed  all  pre- 
vious purchases  and  "fully  invested "  all  twelve  lots  in  Tryon 
and  his  successors.  Therefore,  except  for  the  matter  of  agree- 
ing upon  or  fixing  a  purchase  price  for  the  doubtful  lots,  the 
whole  site  was  a  good  as  in  Tryon's  possession. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  some  form  of  condemnation  proceed- 
ings, however  superfluous  they  appear  under  the  terms  of 

3  3  For  example,  The  State  Gazette  (Hodge  &  Blanchard,  publishers)  of  October  4,  1787,  states,  p.  1, 
that  it  was  being  printed  "in  Hancock  Street,  between  Pollock  and  Water  Streets." 

3  4  State  Records,  XXIII,  708. 

3  5  State  Records,  XXIII,  708-711. 

3  6  The  thirty-foot  strip  is  clearly  indicated  by  a  dotted  line  in  the  oldest  plan  of  the  town  of  New 
Bern  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find.  This  plan  is  in  the  possession  of  Judge  R.  A.  Nunn,  of 
New  Bern,  and  is  a  blueprint  of  a  tracing  made  in  1893  by  H.  A.  Brown,  Sr.,  surveyor,  from  an  original 
whicn  has  apparently  been  lost.  The  inscription  on  this  plan  is  as  follows:  "State  of  North  Carolina  / 
In  General  Assembly  11  February  1779  /  We  do  hereby  certify  agreeable  to  a  Resolution  of  the  General 
Assembly  dated  the  11th  Day  of  February  1779  that  this  plan  of  the  Town  of  New  Bern  is  one  of  the 
two  plans  to  which  the  act  passed  at  the  General  Assembly  held  at  Halifax  Town  in  January  1779 
entitled  an  Act  for  the  Regulation  of  the  Town  of  New  Bern  and  for  otlier  Purposes  refers.  /  [Signed] 
Allen  Jones  S.S.  /  Tho».  Benbury  S.C." 
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the  act,  actually  were  held.  It  was  no  longer  a  question  of 
whether  Tryon  could  obtain  a  proper  title  since,  by  legis- 
lative fiat,  the  lots  were  already  invested  in  the  governor 
and  his  successors.  It  remained  only  to  fix  a  purchase  price 
for  the  controverted  lots.  This,  we  know,  was  done  by  a  jury 
which  met  agreeably  to  this  act  of  1768  and  valued  the  lots 
properly.37  No  deeds  were  necessary  under  the  sweeping 
terms  of  the  act,  however,  and  none  was  recorded  in  the 
Craven  County  Deed  Records,  though  Tryon  undoubtedly 
kept  receipts  or  other  records  of  the  purchase  price,  to  be 
turned  over  to  his  successor. 

For  this  reason  it  is  from  records  other  than  deeds  that 
we  learn  the  name  of  one  person  who  owned  land  on  the 
Palace  site  prior  to  Tryon's  purchase.  He  was  Richard  Dobbs 
Spaight,  governor  of  North  Carolina  from  1792  to  1795  but 
a  lad  of  only  ten  years  of  age  when  the  lots  were  appropri- 
ated by  Tryon.  Young  Richard's  father  had  died  prior  to 
1763,  and  in  1764  Governor  Arthur  Dobbs,  Tryon's  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  and  Frederick  Gregg  qualified  as  guardians 
for  the  boy.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  sent  abroad  to  be 
educated  by  his  Dobbs  relatives  (his  father  having  been 
a  grand-nephew  of  the  governor) ,  so  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  was  the  reason  for  the  reference 
in  the  act  to  "  Persons  out  of  the  Province,  or  Infants  ..." 
etc.38  For  nearly  thirty  years  Spaight's  claim  to  certain  lots 
in  the  Palace  site  was  the  subject  of  various  legislation  or 
proposed  legislation  submitted  by  him  in  an  effort  to  realize 
some  additional  compensation  from  the  condemnation  which 
took  place  when  he  was  a  minor.39 

The  building  having  been  begun  in  August,  1767,  Tryon 
sought  additional  funds  of  the  assembly  which  met  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  in  New  Bern.  He  mentioned  the  "  progress 
and  dispatch"  with  which  the  work  was  proceeding  and 
diplomatically  informed  the  legislators  of  their  alternatives 
in  granting  or  not  granting  an  appropriation: 

When  I  shall  lay  before  you  the  plan  of  this  building  with  an  estimate 
of  the  charges  of  its  construction,  you  will  be  better  able  to  form  a 
judgment  what  further  sum  will  be  immediately  wanted  to  prevent 
the  disadvantages  that  must  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  materials  and 

«  State  Records,  XX,  237-238. 

38  A.  B.  Andrews,  "Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,"  in  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  vol.  I,  no.  2 
(April,  1924). 

3»  State  Records,  XX,  204.  Chapter  XXVIII  of  the  Laws  of  1793,  pp.  14-15,  and  a  correction  to  this 
act,  Chapter  XXVIII  of  the  Laws  of  1798,  p.  15.  Laws  ofN.  Carolina  from  1790  to  1804  (Supreme  Court 
Library,  Raleigh). 
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1763,  and  in  1764  Governor  Arthur  Dobbs,  Tryon's  immedi- 
ate predecessor,  and  Frederick  Gregg  qualified  as  guardians 
for  the  boy.  It  is  believed  that  he  was  sent  abroad  to  be 
educated  by  his  Dobbs  relatives  (his  father  having  been 
a  grand-nephew  of  the  governor),  so  it  is  almost  certain  that 
Richard  Dobbs  Spaight  was  the  reason  for  the  reference 
in  the  act  to  "  Persons  out  of  the  Province,  or  Infants  ..." 
etc.38  For  nearly  thirty  years  Spaight 's  claim  to  certain  lots 
in  the  Palace  site  was  the  subject  of  various  legislation  or 
proposed  legislation  submitted  by  him  in  an  effort  to  realize 
some  additional  compensation  from  the  condemnation  which 
took  place  when  he  was  a  minor.39 

The  building  having  been  begun  in  August,  1767,  Tryon 
sought  additional  funds  of  the  assembly  which  met  in  Decem- 
ber of  that  year  in  New  Bern.  He  mentioned  the  "progress 
and  dispatch"  with  which  the  work  was  proceeding  and 
diplomatically  informed  the  legislators  of  their  alternatives 
in  granting  or  not  granting  an  appropriation: 

When  I  shall  lay  before  you  the  plan  of  this  building  with  an  estimate 
of  the  charges  of  its  construction,  you  will  be  better  able  to  form  a 
judgment  what  further  sum  will  be  immediately  wanted  to  prevent 
the  disadvantages  that  must  arise  from  a  deficiency  of  materials  and 

«  Stale  Records,  XX,  237-238. 

38  A.  B.  Andrews,  "Richard  Dobbs  Spaight,"  in  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review,  vol.  I,  no.  2 
(April.  1924). 

3»  State  Records,  XX,  204.  Chapter  XXVIII  of  the  Laws  of  1793,  pp.  14-15,  and  a  correction  to  this 
act,  Chapter  XXVIII  of  the  Laws  of  1798,  p.  15.  Laws  ofN.  Carolina  from  1790  to  1804  (Supreme  Court 
Library,  Raleigh). 
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the  necessity  of  soon  discharging  the  present  artificers  and  workmen, 
whose  skill  and  diligence  may  not  be  easily  replaced;  circumstances 
that  would  not  only  stop  the  present  undertaking  but  create  a  heavy 
additional  expence  to  the  Country  whenever  reassumed.40 

To  Tryon's  address  the  assembly  and  council  returned 
"grateful  thanks"  for  his  supervision  of  the  construction, 
but  the  circumspect  assembly  added  that  additional  funds 
should  be  appropriated  only  to  an  extent  "  consistent  with 
the  abilities  and  very  distressed  state  of  our  Constituents."4 1 
Alexander  Elmsley,  borough  member  for  New  Bern,  pre- 
sented the  governor's  bill,  and  with  Tryon's  assent  on  Janu- 
ary 15,  1768,  it  became  law.42  This  " additional  act,"  as  it 
was  called,  was  badly  needed  from  Tryon's  point  of  view, 
for  he  had  run  low  in  finances.  The  treasury  had  been  unable 
to  make  available  to  him  all  of  the  five  thousand  pounds 
voted  in  1766. 43  He  still  lacked  fifteen  hundred  pounds  of 
this  first  appropriation.44  The  additional  act  therefore 
sought  to  make  good  this  deficiency  as  well  as  to  appropriate 
ten  thousand  pounds  more,  making  a  total  of  fifteen  thousand 
pounds  proclamation  money  for  the  Palace.  The  money  was 
not  in  the  treasury,  so  Tryon  and  the  public  treasurers  were 
empowered  to  borrow,  at  eight  per  cent,  such  funds  as  were 
needed  until  the  public  tax  could  raise  the  amount  appropri- 
ated.45 One  other  piece  of  legislation  concerning  the  Palace 
was  passed  at  this  session.  This  was  the  act  confirming  the 
governor  and  his  successors  in  possession  of  the  site  of  the 
Palace. 

The  building,  meanwhile,  was  progressing  satisfactorily. 
In  March,  1768,  Tryon  wrote  that  "the  body  of  the  house 
is  already  carried  up  to  the  plates. "  In  six  weeks,  he  wrote, 
he  expected  to  see  the  main  building  roofed.46  In  January 
of  the  following  year  he  informed  Lord  Hillsborough,  presi- 
dent of  the  Board  of  Trade,  that  both  the  main  building  and 
the  two  wings  had  been  roofed.  The  "plumbers  work"  (i.e., 
gutters,  downspouts,  etc.),  for  which  a  metal  worker  had 
been  brought  from  London,  was  also  complete,  he  wrote, 
and  sashes  and  mantels  were  arriving  from  England  for  the 
interior  of  the  buildings,  upon  which  the  joiners  or  carpenters 

<o  Colonial  Records,  VII,  550-551. 

41  Colonial  Records,  VII,  554,  568-569. 

42  Colonial  Records,  VII,  584,  623,  668. 

43  Colonial  Records,  VII,  581. 
4  4  State  Records,  XXIII,  713. 

4  5  Stale  Records,  XXIII,  711-713. 
4  6  Colonial  Records,  VII,  695. 
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were  then  engaged.47  In  January,  1770,  Tryon  felt  that  the 
completion  was  close  enough  in  prospect  for  him  to  make 
a  guess  that  work  would  end  toward  the  close  of  the  year.48 
Six  months  later  he  wrote  that  the  whole  structure  would  be 
finished  by  Christmas.49  Hawks's  contract  called  for  com- 
pletion by  October  1  unless  the  work  were  delayed  for  reasons 
beyond  his  control.  There  must  have  been  some  such  delays, 
though  the  progress  on  the  building  was  remarkable  enough 
considering  the  difficulty  in  financing  the  undertaking  and 
in  procuring  the  desired  labor  and  materials.  Actually,  by 
the  middle  of  1770,  the  main  building  was  sufficiently  out- 
fitted for  Tryon  and  his  family  to  move  into  it.  Just  prior  to 
June  7  the  Tryons  left  " Castle  Tryon,"  their  residence  at 
Brunswick,  to  make  their  official  home  in  New  Bern.50 

The  three-score-odd  members  of  the  assembly  convened 
for  the  first  time  on  December  5,  1770,  in  the  large  Assembly 
Hall  or  Council  Chamber  on  the  east  side  of  the  newly  com- 
pleted Palace.  In  his  address  Tryon  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved the  new  capitol  not  only  as  a  "public  ornament" 
but  as  a  sturdy  structure  that  would  remain  for  years  to 
come  as  a  "lasting  monument  of  the  liberality  of  the  Coun- 
try."51 He  singled  out  for  special  praise  "the  ability  of  the 
architect."  All  work  had  not  ended,  but  Tryon  predicted 
the  completion  "within  a  few  months."  (Presumably  some 
construction  on  the  wings  was  still  going  on.)  Both  houses, 
in  reply,  thanked  the  governor  for  his  supervisory  duties 
and  praised  the  "elegant  and  noble"  buildings.52 

There  remained  only  to  move  in  the  public  records.  In 
January,  1771,  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  colony  at  Wilmington  were  transferred  to  New  Bern.53 
The  assembly  similarly  looked  to  its  own  records.  In  1768 
the  lower  house  had  passed  a  resolution  ordering  its  journals 
since  1760  copied  and  all  its  records  properly  filed,  locked 
up,  and  centralized  at  New  Bern.54  A  similar  resolution  was 
passed  in  January,  1771,  indicating  that  the  previous  order 
had  not  been  fully  complied  with.55  The  secretary's  records 
(i.e.,  land  grants,  wills  and  other  documents)  were  housed 

4  7  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  7. 
4  8  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  170. 
4  9  Colonial  Records,  VI II,  210-211. 

6°  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  210-211.    While  in  New  Bern  previously,  Tryon  seems  to  have  occupied 
a  house,  which  I  cannot  locate  definitely,  on  East  Front  Street.     Colonial  Records,  VIII,  74. 
si  Colonial  Records,  VIII.  285. 
6  2  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  289,  312. 
6  3  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  445. 
«4  Colonial  Records,  VII,  963. 
*6  Colonial  Records,  VIII.  440-441. 
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were  then  engaged.47  In  January,  1770,  Tryon  felt  that  the 
completion  was  close  enough  in  prospect  for  him  to  make 
a  guess  that  work  would  end  towrard  the  close  of  the  year.48 
Six  months  later  he  wrote  that  the  whole  structure  would  be 
finished  by  Christmas.49  Hawks's  contract  called  for  com- 
pletion by  October  1  unless  the  work  were  delayed  for  reasons 
beyond  his  control.  There  must  have  been  some  such  delays, 
though  the  progress  on  the  building  was  remarkable  enough 
considering  the  difficulty  in  financing  the  undertaking  and 
in  procuring  the  desired  labor  and  materials.  Actually,  by 
the  middle  of  1770,  the  main  building  was  sufficiently  out- 
fitted for  Tryon  and  his  family  to  move  into  it.  Just  prior  to 
June  7  the  Tryons  left  "Castle  Tryon,"  their  residence  at 
Brunswick,  to  make  their  official  home  in  New  Bern.50 

The  three-score-odd  members  of  the  assembly  convened 
for  the  first  time  on  December  5,  1770,  in  the  large  Assembly 
Hall  or  Council  Chamber  on  the  east  side  of  the  newly  com- 
pleted Palace.  In  his  address  Tryon  enthusiastically  ap- 
proved the  new  capitol  not  only  as  a  "public  ornament" 
but  as  a  sturdy  structure  that  would  remain  for  years  to 
come  as  a  "lasting  monument  of  the  liberality  of  the  Coun- 
try."51 He  singled  out  for  special  praise  "the  ability  of  the 
architect."  All  work  had  not  ended,  but  Tryon  predicted 
the  completion  "within  a  few  months."  (Presumably  some 
construction  on  the  wings  was  still  going  on.)  Both  houses, 
in  reply,  thanked  the  governor  for  his  supervisory  duties 
and  praised  the  "elegant  and  noble"  buildings.52 

There  remained  only  to  move  in  the  public  records.  In 
January,  1771,  the  records  in  the  office  of  the  secretary  of 
the  colony  at  Wilmington  were  transferred  to  New  Bern.53 
The  assembly  similarly  looked  to  its  own  records.  In  1768 
the  lower  house  had  passed  a  resolution  ordering  its  journals 
since  1760  copied  and  all  its  records  properly  filed,  locked 
up,  and  centralized  at  New  Bern.54  A  similar  resolution  was 
passed  in  January,  1771,  indicating  that  the  previous  order 
had  not  been  fully  complied  with.55  The  secretary's  records 
(i.e.,  land  grants,  wills  and  other  documents)  were  housed 

4  7  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  7. 
4  8  Colonial  Records,  VI 1 1.  170. 
«•  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  210-211. 

60  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  210-211.    While  in  New  Bern  previously,  Tryon  seems  to  have  occupied 
a  house,  which  I  cannot  locate  definitely,  on  East  Front  Street.     Colonial  Records,  VIII,  74. 
si  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  285. 
s2  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  289,  312. 
6  3  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  445. 
*<  Colonial  Records,  VII.  963. 
«6  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  440-441. 
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in  the  Palace,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  assembly's 
journals  were  also  kept  there.  No  place  for  assembly  records 
is  indicated  on  the  plans,  though  the  secretary's  office  is 
plainly  marked.  Furthermore  the  resolution  ordered  the 
assembly  clerk  to  "provide  a  room  in  the  town  of  New 
Bern"  for  his  journals  and  other  papers.  Was  this  a  perma- 
nent arrangement  or  only  a  temporary  expedient  until  the 
final  touches  cou  d  be  put  to  the  nearly  completed  offices 
pr  wings?  The  secretary's  records  seem  to  have  been  the  only 
important  body  of  public  papers  at  this  time  remaining  out- 
side of  New  Bern.  Thus  Tryon's  Palace  effectively  central- 
ized all  records  for  the  first  time  since  the  date  when  the 
infant  colony  of  North  Carolina  had  been  confined  to  the 
northeastern  corner  of  the  province. 

At  a  council  held  in  the  Palace  in  June,  1771,  Hawks 
formally  presented  the  members  with  a  statement  of  the  cost 
of  the  building.56  Of  the  fifteen  thousand  pounds  procla- 
mation money  received  by  him,  he  reported  a  balance  of  one 
hundred  and  forty  pounds,  fourteen  shillings,  and  three 
pence.  And  this  remaining  sum,  he  made  clear,  was  to  be 
spent  on  certain  incidentals  necessary  to  the  finishing  up  of 
the  newly  completed  buildings.57 

Bright  in  its  new  paint  in  the  summer  sun  of  1770,  the 
completed  Palace  was  an  imposing  building,  though  without 
architectural  pretentiousness  or  preciosity.  The  sketches  of 
the  facade  sent  by  Tryon  to  England  show  a  main  building 
with  hipped  roof  at  the  base  of  which  rises  a  low  parapet. 
Around  the  top  runs  a  cornice.  The  center  portion  of  this 
facade,  in  which  three  of  its  seven  upper  windows  are  placed, 
projects  slightly  from  the  main  building,  and  over  this  part 
of  the  front  rises  a  large  pediment,  about  thirty  feet  wide, 
on  which  (according  to  William  Attmore,  who  visited  the 
Palace  in  1787)  the  king's  arms  appear.58  The  main  building 
connects  with  its  wings  by  a  gracefully  curving  colonnade 
of  five  columns  on  either  side.  These  wings  face  at  right 
angles  to,  and  stand  about  forty  feet  in  front  of  and  about 
thirty  feet  away  from,  the  main  building. 

The  Palace  was  as  sturdy  as  it  was  beautiful.  The  walls  of 
the  main  building  were  nearly  three  feet  thick,  and  those  of 

6  8  Colonial  Records,  VIII.  626. 

67  Besides  this  fifteen  thousand  pounds,  Governor  Martin  expended  nearly  two  hundred  pounds 
of  public  funds  on  the  Palace  in  1773,  but  the  exact  reason  for  this  appropriation  does  not  appear. 
Colonial  Records,  IX,  441. 

58  Lida  Tunstall  Rodman,  ed.,  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  North  Carolina  by  William  Attmore,  1787," 
James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  vol.XVII.no.  2,  (1922).  pp.  15-16.  This  citation  includes  all  of 
Attmore's  comments  on  the  Palace. 
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the  wings  were  almost  as  massive.  Where  did  this  brick  come 
from?  Was  it  imported,  as  some  have  believed,  from  Eng- 
land? It  is  more  likely,  instead,  that  it  came  from  within 
a  mile  of  the  Palace  itself.  On  C.  J.  Sauthier's  map  of  the 
town  of  New  Bern,  made  in  May,  1769,  there  is  shown  a 
brick  kiln  with  several  surrounding  buildings — in  other 
words,  what  appears  to  be  a  complete  brick-making  plant.59 
Then  as  now  there  was  an  abundance  of  brick-making  clay 
within  a  few  miles  of  New  Bern.  This  early  kiln  was  on  the 
bank  of  Lawson's  Creek  near  the  present  site  of  New  South 
Front  Street.  As  late  as  1854,  this  brickyard,  which  is  now 
quite  " forgotten,' '  was  a  landmark  of  the  area.  A  legal 
document  of  that  year  refers  to  certain  lots  on  Norwood  and 
Crooked  Streets  as  being  "near  [the]  old  Brickyard."60  A 
rather  deep  depression  still  may  be  seen  where  New  South 
Front  Street  joins  Pembroke  Road,  and  this  undoubtedly 
was  the  place  where  the  clay  for  the  Palace  brick  was  mined. 
There  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  the  brick  came  from 
England.  In  his  letters  Tryon  details  a  number  of  materials 
which  were  imported  from  the  British  Isles — the  sashes, 
hinges,  and  locks,  for  example — but  nothing  is  said  of  im- 
ported brick.  Neither  does  Hawks  mention  imported  brick 
in  his  estimate  of  the  cost  of  materials  for  the  Palace. 

Importing  brick  would  have  been  carrying  coals  to  New- 
castle in  view  of  the  brick-making  industry  so  near  the 
Palace.  It  was  not  specially  for  the  Palace,  however,  that 
this  kiln  seems  to  have  been  set  up.  It  probably  had  been 
erected  long  before  to  supply  brick  for  Christ  Church  or  for 
the  courthouse  which  Hawks  had  designed  in  whole  or  in 
part.  Thus  the  Palace  was  perhaps  the  third  brick  building 
in  New  Bern  and  when  it  was  built  probably  the  only  brick 
residence.  Not  until  after  the  Revolution  were  there  two 
brick  dwelling  houses  in  addition  to  the  Palace,  so  for  many 
years  it  was  the  only  brick-constructed  habitation  in  the 
town.61  Thanks  to  the  strength  of  the  brick,  the  Palace 
escaped  serious  damage  in  the  hurricane  of  1769,  which 
destroyed  two-thirds  of  New  Bern.62  And  the  historian 
Vass  declares  that,  because  the  brick  held  so  stubbornly, 
Union  soldiers  gave  up  the  attempt  to  pull  down  the  remain- 

59  "Plan  of  the  Town  of  Newbern  /  in  Craven  County  /  North  Carolina  /  .  .  .  Survey'd  and  Drawn 
in  May  1769  by  CJ.  Sauthier. "  British  Museum,  King's  Maps  CXXII-60.  Photostat  in  Division 
of  Maps,  Library  of  Congress. 

60  Craven  County  Deed  Records,  LXII,  107-108  (Craven  County  Courthouse.  New  Bern). 
01  Jedidiah  Morse,   The  American  Geography   (Elizabethtown,   1789),  pp.  412-413. 

«2  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  75. 
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Plan  6.  Layout  of  drains  and  reservoir.    Original  in  Hawks  MSS.,  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society.     (Courtesy  of  New  York  Historical  Society.) 
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ing  wing  during  the  federal  occupation  of  New  Bern  nearly 
a  century  later.63 

The  roofing  on  the  Palace  is  described  explicitly  in  one  of 
Tryon's  letters.  The  buildings  were  shingled,  he  wrote,  be- 
cause he  considered  this  covering  "when  well  executed  and 
painted,  more  beautiful  than  slate  or  tyle.  "64  Vass  repeats 
the  legend  that  "  the  roof  had  parapet  walls  with  a  balustrade 
around  it;  was  made  flat  for  a  promenade,  and  had  an 
aquarium  on  it.  "65  It  may  be  that  there  was  a  "  promenade" 
on  the  roof;  such  a  feature  was  nothing  unusual  in  a  seaport 
town  where  many  of  these  captain's  walks  may  be  seen 
today.  But  the  roof  seems  hardly  the  place  for  an  aquarium. 
Attniore's  journal  sheds  some  light  on  this  tradition.  He 
wrote  that  the  interior  of  the  Palace  was  "  lighted  from  the 
sky  by  a  low  Dome,  which  being  glazed  [i.e.,  glassed-in]  kept 
out  the  Weather."  Conspicuous  items  in  Hawks's  estimate 
of  the  materials  were  " skylights"  and  " Glass. "  It  may  be 
that  a  certain  large  open  space  shown  in  Plan  (4),  the 
diagram  of  the  roof,  was  the  place  where  this  skylight  was 
to  be  fitted.  This  undoubtedly  was  the  glass  "aquarium" 
of  which  Vass  writes. 

One  of  the  most  important  reasons  for  the  beauty  of  the 
Palace  was  its  setting.  When  it  was  built  the  site  was  just 
on  the  edge  of  town.  Sauthier's  map  shows  that  while  the 
east  wing  bordered  on  the  town  proper,  the  west  wing 
touched  on  the  uncut  woodland.  The  Palace,  from  its  gentle 
eminence  on  the  bank  of  the  Trent,  turned  its  face  to  the 
town  and  its  back  to  the  placid  waters  of  the  river.  Before 
the  Palace  and  on  either  hand  stretched  its  formal  gardens. 
Sauthier's  map  shows  a  series  of  carefully  laid-out  plots 
reminiscent  of  the  gardens  of  an  English  country  estate. 
These  extended  from  either  wing  to  Eden  and  Metcalf 
streets  respectively.  In  Hawks's  estimate,  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  sixty  pounds  is  allotted  for  the  "Dwarf  Wall, 
Pallisadoes,  piers,  Gates  &c,  to  form  a  Court  Yard."66  Un- 
doubtedly the  low  wall  surrounded  and  bounded  the  gardens, 
while  the  piers,  probably  of  brick,  marked  off  the  formal  plots 
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surmounting  the  dwarf  wall.  Behind  the  Palace,  according 

«3  Rev.  L.  C.  Vass,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Bern,  N.  C.  (Richmond,  1886),  p,  94. 

6*  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  7. 

65  Vass,  History  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  p.  92. 

6  6  Colonial  Records,  VII,  542-543. 
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to  Sauthier's  map,  were  mounted  ceremonial  cannon  and 
a  flagstaff  to  bear  the  king's  colors,  though  here  were  no 
gardens  unless  possibly  a  vegetable  plot  to  supply  the  house- 
hold with  fresh  edibles.  Sauthier's  map  is  the  only  known 
and  available  representation  of  the  Palace  gardens  though 
a  separate  plan  for  them  seems  to  have  existed.  Francisco  de 
Miranda,  who  visited  the  town  in  1783,  writes  that  Hawks, 
whom  he  met  and  pronounced  a  man  "of  admirable  char- 
acter," gave  him  "an  exact  plan  of  the  said  edifice  and 
gardens."67  Thus  Hawks  evidently  designed  not  alone  the 
buildings  but  also  the  "Court  Yard."  If  Miranda's  plan 
could  be  recovered,  it  would  be  an  unquestionably  authentic 
diagram  of  exactly  how  the  gardens  were  laid  out  by  this 
early  American  designer  and  landscape  architect. 

It  should  be  noted  in  passing  that  the  setting  of  the  Palace 
as  depicted  by  Lossing's  engraving  is  entirely  misleading. 
No  gardens  are  shown,  only  a  walkway  through  what  might 
be  called  by  a  stretch  of  the  imagination  an  open  lawn.  For 
the  background  of  the  Palace,  Lossing  shows  dark  forest  in 
direct  contradiction  to  Sauthier's  map,  which  proves  that 
behind  the  Palace  there  was  a  cleared  space  giving  an  un- 
obstructed view  of  the  river.  To  be  correct,  Lossing's  drawing 
should  have  shown  a  glimpse  of  the  Trent  behind  the  Palace 
and  woodland  behind  the  right-hand  wing  only. 

The  interior  of  the  Palace  was  no  less  handsome  than  the 
exterior.  "It  was  finished  within,"  says  Attmore,  of  the 
Palace,  "in  a  very  elegant  manner."  Miranda  too  paid 
tribute  to  Hawks's  skill  as  shown  in  the  interior.  "  Its  orna- 
ments are  simple  and  carefully  collected,"  he  wrote.  Con- 
temporary descriptions,  as  is  evident  from  those  just  quoted, 
are  far  from  being  copious,  but  they  are  sufficient  to  show 
that  the  interior  matched  the  exterior  in  simplicity  and  well- 
ordered  taste.  Furthermore,  most  of  the  contemporary  com- 
ments which  are  available  to  us  come  at  a  date  when  the 
Palace  was  no  longer  new.  How  much  more  attractive,  then, 
must  it  have  been  when  the  Tryons  moved  into  it  in  June, 
1770! 

The  entrance  hall,  which  afforded  the  visitor  his  first 
glimpse  of  the  inside  of  the  Palace,  was  an  impressive  start- 
ing point  for  a  tour  of  the  main  building.  According  to 

°7  William  Spence  Robertson,  ed.,  The  Diary  of  Francisco  de  Miranda  (Tour  of  the  United  States) 
1783-1784  (New  York,  1928),  pp.  4  ff.  In  this,  the  Spanish  text,  appears  a  parenthetical  insertion  by 
Miranda  referring  to  this  as  "(Plane  No.  1°)."  Did  this  mean  that  "Plane  numero  primero"  was  an 
illustration  accompanying  his  diary?    If  so,  this  illustration  does  not  appear  in  the  Robertson  edition. 
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Lossing,  Ebenezer  Hazard,  Postmaster  General  from  1782 
to  1789,  who  visited  North  Carolina  in  1777,  wrote  that 
"  Upon  entering  the  street  door  you  enter  a  hall  in  which  are 
four  niches  for  statues."68  These  four  niches,  each  nearly 
four  feet  wide,  are  plainly  to  be  seen  in  the  floor  plans  of  the 
Palace.  Kimball  points  out  that  these  niches  in  the  hall  were 
a  feature  of  Nuneham  which  Hawks  copied.  The  hall  itself 
was  rather  large,  eighteen  by  twenty-six  feet  in  dimensions. 
What  did  these  four  niches  contain?  Statuary,  no  doubt, 
but  as  to  whose  likenesses  graced  this  entrance  hall,  no  writer 
bears  witness.  According  to  the  historian  Martin,  an  in- 
habitant of  eighteenth-century  New  Bern,  the  following 
lines  were  inscribed  over  the  door  of  what  he  calls  this 
"vestibule:" 

Rege  pio,  dirts  inimica  tyrannis, 

Virtuti  has  aedes  libera  terra  dedit 

Sint  domus  et  dominus  saeclis  exempla  futuris 

Hie  artes,  mores,  jura,  legesque  colant.®9 

Martin  declares  that  Sir  William  Draper  was  "said  to  be  the 
author"  of  these  verses.  Furthermore,  he  adds  that  the 
Palace  was  dedicated  to  Sir  William,  "who  was  on  a  visit  at 
Governor  Tryon's"  and  who  presumably  dashed  off  the 
verses  above  in  gratitude  to  his  host.  Draper  did  indeed  visit 
Tryon  in  May,  1770,  and  conceivably  the  governor  might 
have  immortalized  his  poetry  in  the  nearly  completed  Palace. 
The  governor  refers  to  him  as  "my  very  worthy  friend."70 
But  notwithstanding  this  friendship  and  the  prominence  of 
Draper  in  British  colonial  affairs,71  it  is  difficult  to  see  why 
Tryon  should  have  honored  his  friend  by  the  dedication  to 
him  of  a  building  erected  at  public  expense.  This  does  not 
seem  consonant  with  Tryon's  manifest  respect  for  the  pro- 
prieties of  his  office. 

«8  Lossing,  Field  Book,  II,  364.  This  one  sentence  from  "his  [Hazard's]  journal  of  1777"  is  quoted 
here.    Diligent  search  has  been  made  for  this  "journal"  but  without  locating  it. 

«»  Francois-Xavier  Martin,  The  History  of  North  Carolina  (New  Orleans,  1829),  II,  265-266.  Martin 
renders  these  lines  as  follows: 

In  the  reign  of  a  monarch,  who  goodness  disclos'd, 
A  free,  happy  people,  to  dread  tyrants  oppos'd, 
Have,  to  virtue  and  merit,  erected  this  dome; 
May  the  owner  and  household  make  this  the  lov'd  home 
Where  religion,  the  arts  and  the  laws  may  invite 
Future  ages  to  live,  in  sweet  peace  and  delight. 
™  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  210. 

7 1  Sir  William  Draper  (1721-1787)  headed  an  expedition  which  took  Manila  in  1762  from  the  Spaniards, 
but  the  British  did  not  press  their  claim.  He  toured  America  beginning  in  1770.  Dictionary  of  National 
Biography,  VI,  4-7.  It  was  rumored  in  1771  that  he  would  succeed  the  Earl  of  Dunmore  as  governor 
of  New  York,  the  post  to  which  Tryon  instead  was  appointed.  Virginia  Gazette,  February  7,  1771. 
"Sir  William  was  an  excessively  vain  man, "  observes  Lossing  gravely.  "Upon  a  cenotaph,  at  his  seat 
at  Clifton  Down,  near  Bristol,  England,  he  had  this  inscription  placed:  'Here  lies  the  mother  of  Sir 
William  Draper.'"    Lossing,  Field  Book,  II,  364,  note. 
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Behind  the  entrance  hall  and  in  the  center  of  the  building, 
just  as  at  Nuneham,  were  two  staircases  which  led  to  the 
upper  floor.  One  was  the  " Great  Stair  Case"  and  the  other 
the  "Lesser  Stair  Case."  At  the  place  where  the  "Great 
Stair  Case"  ended  there  is  visible  in  the  floor  plan  of  the 
Palace  a  large,  spiral  newel  post.  A  not  inconsiderable  item 
in  the  cost  of  the  Palace  was  the  wood  for  this  staircase. 
In  Hawks's  estimate  of  the  cost  of  materials,  "Boards  and 
Scantling,  including  Mahogany  for  ye  Staircase,"  were  set 
down  at  six  hundred  pounds.  The  smaller  staircase  stood 
behind  a  partition  and  obviously  was  for  utility  rather  than 
ornamentation.  The  larger  one  must  have  been  a  handsome 
sight  with  the  sunshine  warming  its  rich  mahogany;  so  it 
would  seem  from  the  picture  which  Attmore  gives  us  of 
"The  grand  Staircase  lighted  from  the  Sky"  by  the  low 
dome  on  the  Palace  roof. 

To  the  left  of  the  entrance  hall  was  the  library,  and  its 
counterpart  on  the  right  was  the  servants'  hall,  behind  which 
was  the  housekeeper's  room.  These  headquarters  for  the 
staff  of  servants  were  not  conspicuous  to  the  visitor  and  were 
very  well-arranged  for  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  the 
Palace's  mistress.  It  was  to  the  library  that  the  visitor's 
attention  was  naturally  drawn.  Its  contents  in  Tryon's  time 
are  not  known,  but  without  doubt  they  were  much  the  same 
as  in  Martin's.  The  list  of  Martin's  furnishings  which  were 
confiscated  and  sold  during  the  Revolution  shows  the  gover- 
nor as  possessor  of  such  volumes  as  Smollett's  Humphry 
Clinker,  LeSage's  Gil  Bias,  Cervantes'  Don  Quixote,  Gold- 
smith's poem,  "The  Deserted  Village,"  and  works  of  Rous- 
seau, Swift,  and  Shakespeare.72  Such  a  cosmopolitan  literary 
collection  must  have  been  a  great  stimulant  to  the  conver- 
sation and  thought  of  upper-class  eighteenth-century  North 
Carolina. 

Behind  the  library  was  the  most  imposing  room  in  the 
Palace:  the  Council  Chamber  or  Assembly  Hall,  where  coun- 
cil meetings,  legislative  sessions,  entertainments,  and  other 
state  occasions  were  held.73  This  room  was  thirty-six  feet 
long  and  twenty-two  feet  wide.  On  its  west  side  was  a  large 
mantelpiece  "of  marble  and  in  good  taste,"  declares 
Miranda,  who  asserts  that  it  was  the  gift  of  Sir  William 

7  2  state  Records,  XXII,  882  et  seq. 

73  Presumably  the  adjoining  library  was  used  by  the  council  when  the  assembly  was  sitting.  Fre- 
quently, after  the  Palace  was  built,  the  assembly  met  in  the  courthouse  or  school  in  New  Bern.  For 
special  business,  however,  such  as  hearing  the  governor's  message  of  dissolution,  the  assembly  convened 
in  the  Palace. 
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Draper.  Perhaps  Miranda  misunderstood  his  guide,  Francois 
Martin,  for  he  says  that  the  inscription  in  the  entrance  hall 
attributed  the  mantel  to  Draper,  while  Martin  supposedly 


the  Trent.  On  either  side  of  this  rear  door  was  a  window.  As 


7  4  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  7. 
7  6  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  8. 
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'»  State  Records,  XXII,  882  et  seq. 
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72  State  Records,  XXII,  882  et  seq. 
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Draper.  Perhaps  Miranda  misunderstood  his  guide,  Francois 
Martin,  for  he  says  that  the  inscription  in  the  entrance  hall 
attributed  the  mantel  to  Draper,  while  Martin  supposedly 
explained  merely  that  the  lines  had  been  composed  by  Sir 
William.  (Many  misunderstandings  indeed  might  arise  be- 
tween a  Frenchman  and  a  Spaniard  discussing  an  inscription 
in  Latin!)  Tryon,  however,  makes  no  mention  of  this  being 
a  gift  from  Draper,  though  he  devotes  quite  a  little  space 
to  it  in  one  of  his  letters: 

Four  of  the  principal  chimney  pieces  are  arrived  .  .  .  from  Lon- 
don. ...  As  I  think  there  is  great  elegance  both  in  the  taste  and 
workmanship  in  the  chimney  piece  for  the  Council  Chamber,  I  take 
the  liberty  to  enclose  you  the  description.74 

The  enclosure  read  as  follows: 

For  the  Council  Chamber  in  the  Gov- 
ernor's House  at  Newbern 
in  North  Carolina 

A  large  statuary  Ionic  chimney  piece,  the  shafts  of  the  columns 
sienna  and  the  Frett  on  the  Frieze  inlaid  with  the  same.  A  rich  edge 
and  Foliage  on  the  Tablet ;  medals  of  the  King  &  Queen  on  the  Frieze 
over  the  Columns,  the  mouldings  enriched,  a  large  statuary  marble 
slab  and  black  marble  covings. 

Mess™  Devol  &  Granger  fecit  [made  it].75 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  there  were  at  least  four  im- 
ported mantelpieces.  Where  were  they  placed?  The  elaborate 
one  described  above  was  in  the  Council  Chamber.  Another, 
perhaps,  was  in  the  library.  Still  another  seems  to  have  been 
in  the  dining  room,  and  the  fourth  was  perhaps  in  the  parlor. 
All  four  of  these  rooms  were  provided  with  fireplaces,  so  it  is 
almost  certain  that  the  four  imported  mantelpieces  were 
placed  in  them. 

Little  is  known  of  the  appearance  of  the  parlor,  but 
Hawks's  details  of  the  drawing  room  or  dining  room,  Plan 
(5),  give  a  good  picture  of  that  corner  of  the  building. 
Through  this  room,  which  was  placed  at  the  back  center  of 
the  Palace,  one  stepped  through  a  rear  door  leading  onto 
terrace-like  steps  which  descended  to  the  sloping  bank  of 
the  Trent.  On  either  side  of  this  rear  door  was  a  window.  As 


74  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  7. 
"  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  8. 
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for  the  other  three  walls,  each  contained  a  doorway,  one 
connecting  with  the  Council  Chamber,  another  with  the 
parlor,  and  the  third  with  the  hall  in  which  was  the  grand 
staircase.  This  last-named  doorway  was  surmounted  by  a 
pediment,  but  the  other  three  were  less  ornately  adorned, 
each  ending  in  a  level  cap  or  cornice.  The  doors,  according 
to  Hawks's  inscription,  were  three  feet,  four  inches,  by  seven 
feet,  two  inches.  The  "pedistals"  (Hawks \s  spelling)  at  the 
base  of  the  windows  were  ten  and  one-half  inches  wide  and 
projected  one  and  three-quarters  inches  from  the  wall. 
Around  the  bottom  of  the  room  ran  a  dado,  and  the  wralls 
met  the  ceiling  in  a  coved  cornice. 

A  word  as  to  the  Palace  furnishings.  These  were  the  private 
property  of  the  royal  governor.  As  the  Palace  neared  com- 
pletion, Tryon  persuaded  Lord  Hillsborough  to  request  the 
king  to  furnish  this  fine  building: 

As  prosperous  and  successful  as  this  work  has  been  carried  on 
[writes  Tryon]  .  .  .  there  is  something  still  wanting  to  make  the 
whole  complete  and  of  a  piece.  It  is,  my  Lord,  furniture  and  plate, 
suitable  to  the  simplicity  and  unornamented  beauty  of  the  building, 
what  furniture  I  have  here,  has  been  so  abused,  that  it  would  disgrace 
even  the  upper  story  of  the  edifice.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  apply  to 
his  Majesty's  munificence  for  these  necessary  interior  conveniences 
and  ornaments.76 

Hillsborough  made  the  request,  but  the  privy  council  did 
not  see  fit  to  grant  it,  "as  it  could  not  be  done  [explained 
Hillsborough]  without  establishing  a  Precedent,  that  would 
probably  be  the  foundation  for  applications  of  the  like  nature 
from  every  other  Colony."77  Tryon  brought  up  the  subject 
again  in  a  later  letter  "  ...  I  still  wish  furniture  may  be 
obtained  and  precedent  cease  to  be  a  bar  to  so  well  directed 
a  liberality  ..."  but  his  persistence  went  unrequited  and 
indeed  unheeded.78  He  was  left  to  provide  his  own  furnish- 
ings, which  surely,  considering  his  and  his  wife's  personal 
affluence,  could  not  have  been  so  unsightly  as  he  described 
them. 

"  Si  monumentum  requiris,  circumspice. "  So  Tryon,  remem- 
bering the  epitaph  of  Sir  Christopher  Wren,  might  have 
sighed  to  himself  as  he  looked  upon  the  completed  Governor's 
Palace  which  his  love  for  fine  things  and  his  influence  with 

'•  Colonial  Records,  VIII.J7. 

«  Colonial  Records,  VIII.521-22. 

»"  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  210-211. 
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Plan  C.  A  floor  plan  of  the  main  building  upstairs,  which  does  not  indicate  the  uses 
of  the  rooms.  Original  in  British  Public  Record  Office,  photostat  in  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  archives. 
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the  assembly  had  created.  That  it  had  been  built  was  no 
mean  tribute  to  the  political  skill  of  the  governor.  In  the 
colonies  the  erection  of  public  buildings  was  a  precarious 
and  uncertain  undertaking,  subject  to  the  changing  wills  of 
popular  assemblies  whose  members  frequently  were  at  odds 
with  the  royal  power  and  often  withheld  needed  funds  in 
retaliation  for  their  political  grievances.  In  Maryland,  for 
example,  a  disagreement  between  the  governor  and  assembly 
completely  stopped  work  on  the  Palace  at  Annapolis;  and 
in  1760,  when  that  reportorial  English  traveler,  the  Reverend 
Andrew  Burnaby,  visited  the  Maryland  capital,  he  found 
"only  the  shell  of  the  house  .  .  .  which  is  now  going  to 
ruin."79  Fortunately,  Tryon  reached  no  such  costly  impasse 
with  the  people's  representatives  while  the  building  was  in 
progress.  But  though  he  obtained  his  requested  appropri- 
ations and  though  the  building  rose  in  good  time,  all  was  not 
sweetness  and  light.  The  Palace  had  been  built,  to  be  sure; 
but  like  many  other  expensive  acquisitions,  it  had  not  been 
paid  for.  Its  financing  helped  to  precipitate  a  serious  back- 
country  uprising:  the  War  of  the  Regulation. 

To  raise  the  first  five  thousand  pounds  the  act  of  1766 
levied  two  taxes:  one  a  tax  of  two  pence  per  gallon  on  wine, 
rum,  and  distilled  liquors  imported  from  elsewhere  than 
Great  Britain;  and  the  other  an  annual  poll  tax  of  eight 
pence  on  each  taxable  person,  to  be  collected  for  a  period 
of  two  years  beginning  January  1,  1767. 80  To  raise  the 
additional  ten  thousand  pounds  the  act  of  1768  authorized 
a  poll  tax  of  two  shillings  and  sixpence  for  a  period  of  three 
years  beginning  March  1,  1769. 81  The  duty  on  liquors  could 
produce  only  a  very  small  amount  of  revenue;  the  tax  on 
the  poll  was  relied  on  to  raise  the  greater  part  of  the  funds 
for  the  Palace.  Thus,  the  inhabitants  of  North  Carolina  were 
to  pay  for  their  badly  needed  capitol  over  a  period  of  five 
years. 

As  early  as  1766  there  had  been  unrest  in  the  interior 
counties  as  a  result  of  abuses  by  local  officials  of  their  fee- 
taking  privileges  and  tax-gathering  duties.82  The  tax  to  be 
levied   for  the   Palace  increased   the  resentment  of  these 

78  Burnaby  wrote  in  1760  that  the  Annapolis  Palace  had  been  begun  a  few  years  previously  "but 
unluckily  the  governor  and  assembly  disagreeing  about  ways  and  means,  the  execution  of  the  design 
was  suspended. "  Rev.  Andrew  Burnaby,  Travels  Through  the  Middle  Settlements  .  .  .  (London,  1775), 
reprinted  in  John  Pinkerton,  corap.,  A  General  Collection  of  Voyages  and  Travels  (London,  1812),  XIII, 
725. 

so  State  Records,  XXIII,  664-665. 

si  State  Records,  XXIII,  711-713. 

82  Marshall  DeLancey  Haywood,  Governor  William  Tryon  and  His  Administration,  chaps.  VI-VIII, 
contains  an  account  of  the  Regulator  movement. 
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interior  inhabitants  and  helped  to  fan  their  discontent  into 
open  armed  revolt.  The  capitation  tax  fell  heavily  on  them 
and  their  large  but  poor  families.83  They  saw  the  building 
of  the  Palace  as  an  unwarranted  extravagance  imposed  upon 
the  growing  west  by  the  political  power  of  the  settled  but 
more  static  east.  Tryon's  action  in  asking  five  thousand 
pounds,  then  obtaining  ten  thousand  more,  they  perhaps 
regarded  as  political  trickery  (though  many  a  public  build- 
ing, before  and  since,  has  been  erected  by  this  manoeuvre). 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Edmund  Fanning,  member  for 
Orange  County,  was  the  patron  of  the  bill  of  1766  probably 
did  not  help  the  popularity  of  the  Palace  in  the  western 
counties.84  For  Fanning,  though  Tryon's  friend,  was  the 
most  violently  detested  official  in  Orange,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Regulators. 

Partisans  of  the  Regulators  inclined  to  blame  the  whole 
uprising  on  the  building  of  the  Palace.  One  "Leonidas, " 
writing  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy  of  June  27,  1771,  charged 
Tryon  with  " managing"  the  assemblymen  on  the  Palace 
appropriations  and  as  a  result  "  impoverishing "  the  prov- 
ince. "Phocion,"  a  defender  of  Tryon,  replied  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Gazette  of  September  17  that  the  "original  Cause  of 
the  Erection  of  the  Palace"  was  that  it  had  been  " schemed 
by  some  Gentlemen  of  the  Assembly,  who  proposed,  by  this 
means,  to  fix  the  Seat  of  Government  in  a  Town  Convenient 
for  the  whole  Province."85 

Both  statements  contain  some  truth.  Though  one  might 
argue  whether  a  growing,  potentially  rich  province  like 
North  Carolina  was  "impoverished"  by  the  Palace,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  proved  a  burden  on  the  people  and 
their  treasury.  That  some  assemblymen  joined  forces  to  fix 
once  and  for  all  the  seat  of  government  in  a  "convenient" 
town  is  quite  true,  but  the  implication  that  Tryon  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  as  one  would  infer  from 
"Phocion's"  statement,  is  not  the  case.  Tryon  did  un- 
doubtedly, as  "Leonidas"  says,  "manage"  the  assembly — 
i.e.,  he  used  his  patronage  and  influence  to  get  what  he 
thought  the  province  needed — but  what  governor  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  do  this  to  obtain  the  legislation  he 

S3  A  letter  to  the  Boston  Chronicle  for  November  7-14,  1768,  from  Mecklenburg  County,  remarking 
on  the  "prolific"  women  of  the  west,  said  the  large  families  of  the  interior  bore  the  brunt  of  the  tax. 
"  ...  A  man  that  is  worth  10,000  L  [pounds)  pays  no  more  than  a  poor  back  settler  that  has  nothing 
but  the  labour  of  his  hands."     Colonial  Records,  VII,  864-865. 

"*  Colonial  Records,  VII,  366. 

*s  From  North  Carolina  Items  from  the  Virginia  Gazette,  1771-1776,  typescript  volume  in  the  arch- 
ives of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh. 
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interior  inhabitants  and  helped  to  fan  their  discontent  into 
open  armed  revolt.  The  capitation  tax  fell  heavily  on  them 
and  their  large  but  poor  families.83  They  saw  the  building 
of  the  Palace  as  an  unwarranted  extravagance  imposed  upon 
the  growing  west  by  the  political  power  of  the  settled  but 
more  static  east.  Tryon's  action  in  asking  five  thousand 
pounds,  then  obtaining  ten  thousand  more,  they  perhaps 
regarded  as  political  trickery  (though  many  a  public  build- 
ing, before  and  since,  has  been  erected  by  this  manoeuvre). 
Furthermore,  the  fact  that  Edmund  Fanning,  member  for 
Orange  County,  was  the  patron  of  the  bill  of  1766  probably 
did  not  help  the  popularity  of  the  Palace  in  the  western 
counties.84  For  Fanning,  though  Tryon's  friend,  was  the 
most  violently  detested  official  in  Orange,  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Regulators. 

Partisans  of  the  Regulators  inclined  to  blame  the  whole 
uprising  on  the  building  of  the  Palace.  One  "Leonidas, " 
writing  in  the  Massachusetts  Spy  of  June  27,  1771,  charged 
Tryon  with  "managing"  the  assemblymen  on  the  Palace 
appropriations  and  as  a  result  "  impoverishing "  the  prov- 
ince. "Phocion,"  a  defender  of  Tryon,  replied  in  the  Vir- 
ginia Gazette  of  September  17  that  the  "  original  Cause  of 
the  Erection  of  the  Palace"  was  that  it  had  been  " schemed 
by  some  Gentlemen  of  the  Assembly,  who  proposed,  by  this 
means,  to  fix  the  Seat  of  Government  in  a  Town  Convenient 
for  the  whole  Province."85 

Both  statements  contain  some  truth.  Though  one  might 
argue  whether  a  growing,  potentially  rich  province  like 
North  Carolina  was  " impoverished"  by  the  Palace,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  it  proved  a  burden  on  the  people  and 
their  treasury.  That  some  assemblymen  joined  forces  to  fix 
once  and  for  all  the  seat  of  government  in  a  " convenient" 
town  is  quite  true,  but  the  implication  that  Tryon  had  little 
or  nothing  to  do  with  the  matter,  as  one  would  infer  from 
"Phocion's"  statement,  is  not  the  case.  Tryon  did  un- 
doubtedly, as  "Leonidas"  says,  " manage"  the  assembly — 
i.e.,  he  used  his  patronage  and  influence  to  get  what  he 
thought  the  province  needed — but  what  governor  has  not 
found  it  necessary  to  do  this  to  obtain  the  legislation  he 

83  A  letter  to  the  Boston  Chronicle  for  November  7-14,  1768,  from  Mecklenburg  County,  remarking 
on  the  "prolific"  women  of  the  west,  said  the  large  families  of  the  interior  bore  the  brunt  of  the  tax. 
"  ...  A  man  that  is  worth  10,000  L  [pounds]  pays  no  more  than  a  poor  back  settler  that  has  nothing 
but  the  labour  of  his  hands."     Colonial  Records,  VII,  864-865. 

**  Colonial  Records,  VII,  366. 

«5  From  North  Carolina  Items  from  the  Virginia  Gazette,  1771-1776,  typescript  volume  in  the  arch- 
ives of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh. 
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thought  proper?  Tryon  was  fortunate  in  having  both  the 
personal  qualities  of  a  political  leader  and  the  opportunity 
of  taking  advantage  of  the  improved  relations  between 
assembly  and  crown  which  followed  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp 
Act.86 

For  many  years  the  tradition  persisted  that  Tryon,  like 
some  Kubla  Khan  decreeing  a  pleasure  house  for  his  own 
amusement,  wrenched  from  the  assembly  the  funds  to  build 
it  with  almost  against  their  wills.  The  early  hi  >torian  and 
Anglophobe  Joseph  Seawell  Jones,  for  example,  describes 
the  "princely"  dinners  of  the  governor,  given  for  the  assem- 
blymen, as  latter-day  Belshazzar's  feasts  in  which  the  honest 
representatives  of  the  people  were  hypnotized  into  voting, 
against  their  better  judgment,  for  the  Palace  funds.  A  favor- 
ite North  Carolina  myth  has  been  that  a  sister-in-law  of 
Tryon,  one  Esther  Wake,  lobbied  the  assemblymen  into  line 
and  lured  them  with  her  beauty  and  wit  into  the  paths  of 
extravagance.  Indeed,  the  Palace,  according  to  this  ill- 
founded  legend,  was  erected  less  for  the  business  of  the 
Province  than  for  the  pleasure  of  this  gilded  lady.  It  appears 
likely  that  "Esther  Wake"  was  none  other  than  Mrs. 
Tryon,  nee  Margaret  Wake,  if  we  may  assume  from  the 
accomplishments  and  charm  of  the  governor's  wife  that  she 
herself  gave  rise  to  the  legend.  Whether  Mrs.  Tryon  was 
a  beauty  does  not  appear  from  contemporary  records,  but 
it  is  certain  that  her  conversation,  accomplishments,  and 
personality  were  much  admired.  "Mrs.  Tryon,"  wrote  one 
of  her  acquaintances,  "is  a  very  sensible  Woman,  &  indeed 
what  you  call  a  Learned  one."87  She  is  mentioned  at  some 
length  in  a  letter  by  a  Virginia  woman  who  writes  that  she 
"had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  Conversation  of  this 
fine  accomplish'd  lady"  in  Williamsburg.88  She  had  ac- 
quired a  reputation  for  caring  little  for  the  society  of  women 

86  During  his  controversial  administration,  Tryon's  admirers  even  defended  him  with  attempts 
at  verse.  In  J.  A.  Osborne,  Williamsburg  in  Colonial  Times,  pp.  159-160,  occurs  this  eulogy  from  the 
Virginia  Gazette  of  January  19,  1769: 

Gently  great  Titus  the  world's  Sceptre  Swayed 
Applauding  millions  his  commands  obey'd: 
Blessings  dicusive  spread  where  ere  he  came, 
And  the  whole  world  resounded  with  his  name. 
Valient  in  fight,  in  conduct  wise  and  mild, 
Mankinds  delight,  most  justly  he  was  still'd  [;] 
No  Baneful  passion  stain'd  his  generous  breast, 
With  every  virtue  that  good  Prince  was  blest. 
Where  he  appeared  the  multitude  in  throngs, 
Chanted  his  praises  in  their  grateful  songs. 
What  the  famed  Samian  taught  must  needs  be  true 
T-nl  the  soul  of  Titus  Shines  in  you. 

87  Letter  of [unknown]  to  Maria  Carter,  Virginia  Magazine  of  History  and  Biography, 

X.180. 

88  Letter  of  Ann  Blair  to  Martha  Braxton,  William  and  Mary  Quarterly,  First  Series,  XVI,  174-176. 
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but,  presumably,  though  the  letter  does  not  say  so  in  so 
many  words,  mostly  for  the  company  of  men.  Furthermore, 
says  this  writer,  Mrs.  Tryon  managed  her  household  without 
troubling  his  Excellency  too  often  for  advice.  "...  They 
say  she  rules  the  Roost,  it  is  a  pity,"  sighs  the  letter- writer, 
"I  like  her  Husband  vastly.  ..."  From  this  one  might 
conclude  that  Tryon  himself  was  not  without  his  charm  for 
the  ladies. 

Misunderstanding,  in  the  interior  counties,  of  the  need 
for  the  Palace  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  authorized 
was  by  no  means  the  most  tangible  cause  for  the  resentment 
shown  toward  the  new  capitol.  Add  to  the  charges  of  the 
Regulator  partisans  the  really  difficult  state  of  the  provincial 
finances  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  the  Palace  became 
a  cause  celebre.  The  Province  was  forced  into  debt.  More  than 
eight  thousand  pounds  proclamation  money  (this  including 
the  eight  per  cent  interest  authorized  by  the  act  of  1768) 
was  paid  out  in  1773  to  Samuel  Cornell,  a  wealthy  New  Bern 
merchant  and  member  of  the  council,  in  repayment  for  the 
loan  he  had  made  to  Tryon  in  order  that  the  building  might 
be  carried  on  without  interruption.89  And  all  the  while  the 
hated  poll  tax  was  being  collected,  the  currency  was  depreci- 
ating to  an  unwholesome  level.  Such  considerations  as  these 
made  the  spending  of  so  much  money  on  a  single  building 
a  questionable  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  collection  of  the 
poll  tax  was  hardly  a  fundamental  cause  of  the  Regulation, 
whose  gestations  had  been  felt  before  it  had  been  levied.  It 
was  rather  a  contributory  cause.  It  symbolized  and  drama- 
tized the  conflict  between  the  east  and  west,  and  gave  the 
inhabitants  of  Orange  and  Rowan  a  tangible  object  upon 
which  to  vent  their  just  indignation  against  corrupt  local 
government. 

So  hated  was  the  Palace  by  the  westerners  that  they  were 
believed,  popularly  at  least,  to  be  on  the  point  of  marching 
upon  it  to  destroy  it.  In  mid-November,  1770,  reports  were 
heard  in  New  Bern  that  the  Regulators  in  Granville  County 
were  planning  a  protest  march  to  New  Bern  "in  order  to 
intimidate  and  overawe  the  Assembly."90  Tryon  was  ad- 
vised by  his  council  to  order  the  militia  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  protect  the  capital.  With  the  expulsion  from 
the  assembly  and  arrest  of  Hermon  Husband,  the  Regulator 

89  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  167-168;  IX.  390-391.  475-476.  478,  485-486. 

90  Colonial  Records,  VI 1 1.  260. 
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but,  presumably,  though  the  letter  does  not  say  so  in  so 
many  words,  mostly  for  the  company  of  men.  Furthermore, 
says  this  writer,  Mrs.  Tryon  managed  her  household  without 
troubling  his  Excellency  too  often  for  advice.  "...  They 
say  she  rules  the  Roost,  it  is  a  pity,"  sighs  the  letter- writer, 
"I  like  her  Husband  vastly.  ..."  From  this  one  might 
conclude  that  Tryon  himself  was  not  without  his  charm  for 
the  ladies. 

Misunderstanding,  in  the  interior  counties,  of  the  need 
for  the  Palace  and  the  manner  in  which  it  was  authorized 
was  by  no  means  the  most  tangible  cause  for  the  resentment 
shown  toward  the  new  capitol.  Add  to  the  charges  of  the 
Regulator  partisans  the  really  difficult  state  of  the  provincial 
finances  and  it  is  not  hard  to  see  why  the  Palace  became 
a  cause  celebre.  The  Province  was  forced  into  debt.  More  than 
eight  thousand  pounds  proclamation  money  (this  including 
the  eight  per  cent  interest  authorized  by  the  act  of  1768) 
was  paid  out  in  1773  to  Samuel  Cornell,  a  wealthy  New  Bern 
merchant  and  member  of  the  council,  in  repayment  for  the 
loan  he  had  made  to  Tryon  in  order  that  the  building  might 
be  carried  on  without  interruption.89  And  all  the  while  the 
hated  poll  tax  was  being  collected,  the  currency  was  depreci- 
ating to  an  unwholesome  level.  Such  considerations  as  these 
made  the  spending  of  so  much  money  on  a  single  building 
a  questionable  matter.  Nevertheless,  the  collection  of  the 
poll  tax  was  hardly  a  fundamental  cause  of  the  Regulation, 
whose  gestations  had  been  felt  before  it  had  been  levied.  It 
was  rather  a  contributory  cause.  It  symbolized  and  drama- 
tized the  conflict  between  the  east  and  west,  and  gave  the 
inhabitants  of  Orange  and  Rowan  a  tangible  object  upon 
which  to  vent  their  just  indignation  against  corrupt  local 
government. 

So  hated  was  the  Palace  by  the  westerners  that  they  were 
believed,  popularly  at  least,  to  be  on  the  point  of  marching 
upon  it  to  destroy  it.  In  mid-November,  1770,  reports  were 
heard  in  New  Bern  that  the  Regulators  in  Granville  County 
were  planning  a  protest  march  to  New  Bern  "in  order  to 
intimidate  and  overawe  the  Assembly."90  Tryon  was  ad- 
vised by  his  council  to  order  the  militia  to  hold  themselves 
in  readiness  to  protect  the  capital.  With  the  expulsion  from 
the  assembly  and  arrest  of  Hermon  Husband,  the  Regulator 

8»  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  167-168;  IX,  390-391,  475-476,  478,  485-486. 
90  Colonial  Records,  VIII.  260. 
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leader,  in  December,  more  alarming  reports  came  from  the 
hinterland.  By  early  February,  the  Regulators  were  said  to 
be  threatening  "to  lay  New  Bern  in  ashes."91  Tryon 
stationed  a  guard  at  the  Palace  and  began  to  fortify  the 
town.92  These  exciting  days  continued,  despite  the  release 
of  Husband,  throughout  the  spring  of  1771,  up  until  the 
Battle  of  Alamance.  They  are  described  well  in  a  dispatch 
in  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  of  Charleston: 

CHARLES-TOWN,  April  11  [1771] 

Many  strange  tales  daily  arrive  [from  North  Carolina].  .  .  .  The 
people  cannot  be  reconciled  to  being  taxed  as  they  are  for  building 
the  Governor's  sumptious  Palace  at  Newbern  which  is  thought  to 
stand  in  so  much  danger  of  being  destroyed,  that  an  entrenchment 
or  barricade  has  lately  been  thrown  up,  across  the  neck  of  Land  on 
which  it  stands,  in  order  the  better  to  defend  it.  .  .  .93 

This  entrenchment  was  some  1,500  yards  in  length.94  The 
historian  Martin,  who  must  actually  have  seen  the  vestiges 
of  this  fortification,  says  the  governor  "caused  a  ditch  to 
be  dug  .  .  .  from  Neuse  to  Trent  River  .  .  .  [along]  Muddy 
and  part  of  Queen  Street."95  Muddy  Street  is  the  present 
Burn  Street,  one  block  west  of  Eden  Street,  Eden  Street 
being  the  western  boundary  of  Palace  Square.  Tryon's 
redoubt  was  therefore  only  a  few  hundred  yards  from  the 
Palace.  Col.  John  D.  Whitford  writes  that  it  passed  "a  step 
or  two  south  of "  a  well  known  landmark,  a  holly  tree  west 
of  the  former  Atlantic  &  North  Carolina  Railroad  offices. 
These  offices  used  to  stand  approximately  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Union  Station  on  Queen  Street.  Whitford  writes  that 
the  fortification  also  passed  near  the  old  Attmore  house 
which  used  to  stand  on  the  northwest  corner  of  Broad  and 
Burn  streets.96 

Criticisms  as  to  the  cost  of  the  Palace  must  have  made 
little  impression  on  Tryon.  If  he  had  had  his  way,  the  land 
belonging  to  the  Palace  would  not  have  ended  with  the 
twelve  lots  between  Eden  and  Metcalf  streets.  Early  in  1771 
he  asked  the  assembly  to  purchase  several  hundred  acres 

»i  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  497. 

g3  Assembly  accounts  noted  down  the  following:  "48s.  paid  Jno.  Tilman,  Guard  for  Palace.— 2  8  0." 
This  claim  was  paid  for  Tryon  by  John  Hawks.     State  Records,  XXII,  427. 

93  Issue  of  April  11,  1771.  From  North  Carolina  Items  from  the  South  Carolina  Gazette,  1770-1775, 
typescript  volume  in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh. 

»<  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  525. 

05  Martin,  History,  II,  265. 

88  John  D.  Whitford,  Historical  Notes,  MS.  reminiscences  in  the  New  Bern  Public  Library  and 
Whitford  Collection,  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  pp.  325-328.  Colonel  Whitford  wrote 
about  1900. 
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of  land  "Conveniently  situated  to  the  Palace  .  .  .  between 
Trent  Road  and  Trent  River."97  He  pointed  out  that  such 
a  tract  "would  always  be  extremely  useful  to  the  Governor,  " 
probably  as  hunting  or  farming  land.  This  was  not  as  un- 
usual a  request,  however,  as  it  might  appear.  When  the  bill 
of  1758  fixing  the  capital  at  Tower  Hill  was  before  the 
assembly,  the  council  complained  that  the  lower  house  had 
not  reserved  any  land  "for  a  pasture"  for  the  governor's  use 
and  accordingly  obtained  an  amendment  appropriating 
twenty-five  acres  for  this  purpose  out  of  the  common  to  be 
set  aside  at  the  site.98  Thus  there  was  a  precedent  for  what 
Tryon  asked.  The  assembly,  howrever,  must  have  been  sensi- 
tive to  the  charge  of  extravagance  that  had  been  laid  at  their 
door.  They  declined  to  make  such  a  purchase  owing  to  "the 
present  exhausted  state  of  the  public  funds.  "99  This  did  not 
deter  Tryon  from  buying  land  near  the  Palace  in  his  own 
name.  Between  June,  1770,  and  February,  1771,  he  pur- 
chased eleven  lots  west  of  the  Palace  on  Eden  Street,  South 
Front  Street,  Muddy  (Burn)  Street,  and  Dirty  Lane  (Spring 
Street).100  Evidently  he  believed,  and  rightly  so,  that  the 
Palace  had  enhanced  property  values  at  the  west  end  of 
town. 

The  Palace  had  not  been  erected  many  months  before  its 
site,  or  rather  its  environs,  began  to  take  on  some  of  the 
appearance  it  bears  today.  In  1771  the  assembly  authorized 
the  laying  off  of  a  new  street,  to  be  called  George  Street  in 
honor  of  the  king.101  The  act  provided  that  the  lines  of 
George  .Street  should  run  at  right  angles  with  the  east  and 
west  corners  of  the  north  front  of  the  Palace.  Eden  Street, 
which  had  heretofore  been  cast  somewhat  in  the  role  of 
modern  George  Street  as  an  across-town  thoroughfare,  wras 
discontinued  north  of  Pollock  Street.  This  street,  which  had 
already  been  narrowed  to  thirty  feet  in  width,  was  thus  made 
to  end,  as  it  does  today,  at  Pollock  Street.  On  the  other  hand, 
George  Street,  being  exactly  the  width  of  the  Palace,  wTas 
cut  through  with  the  ample  and  unusual  breadth  of  an 
eighty-two-foot  street  (from  property  line  to  property  line), 
and  remains  today  the  only  important  street  in  New  Bern 
of  a  width  not  planned  with  a  ten-multiple  number  of  feet. 

9  7  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  416. 

»«  Colonial  Records,  V.  1031.    State  Records,  XXV,  373. 

»B  Colonial  Records,  VII I,  440-441. 

10°  Craven  Countv  Records,  Deed  Books,  XVII,  242;  XVIII,  143,  149.  152.  The  lots  were  nos.  31, 
32,  33,  34,  35,  36,  206,  207,  208,  209,  and  235.  Some  at  least  were  sold  in  1780  as  confiscated  Tory 
property. 

'0'  State  Records,  XXIII,  864-865. 
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Tryon  left  New  Bern  in  the  summer  of  1771  for  his  new 
post  as  governor  of  New  York,  and  on  August  11,  1771,  his 
successor,  Josiah  Martin,  arrived  in  New  Bern.102  It  must 
have  been  something  of  a  surprise  to  the  new  governor  to 
find  such  a  handsome  residence  awaiting  him  in  so  small 
a  town  and  in  a  province  where  there  were  not  the  metro- 
politan luxuries  of,  say,  South  Carolina  or  Massachusetts. 
The  town  of  New  Bern,  he  wrote,  "is  become  the  fixed  seat 
of  Government  and  made  extremely  delectable  by  the  accom- 
modation provided  at  great  charge  to  the  Province  according 
to  the  elegant  taste  of  Mr  Tryon.  "10S  Here  was  a  lefthanded 
compliment  indeed.  Martin  commends,  and  probably  quite 
sincerely,  the  "taste"  of  Tryon  and  the  residence  he  had 
caused  to  be  built;  but  by  slipping  in  that  blistering  phrase, 
"at  great  charge  to  the  Province, "  he  leaves  no  doubt  as  to 
his  own  opinion  of  his  predecessor's  expensive  regime.  None- 
theless, Martin  himself  was  responsible  for  the  expenditure 
of  an  additional  sum  on  the  Palace.  In  1773  he  was  allowed 
by  resolution  of  the  Assembly  one  hundred  and  ninety-two 
pounds  and  two  pence  "for  sundry  disbursements  by  him 
expended  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Palace."104  As  to 
what  these  disbursements  were  for,  there  is  no  indication. 
Martin  might  well  appreciate  while  he  could  the  conveni- 
ences of  the  Palace,  for  he  was  to  remain  there  less  than  four 
years  and  was  to  be  the  last  occupant  under  the  crown. 

As  the  seat  of  royal  authority  in  a  staunchly  patriot  town, 
the  Palace  became  a  veritable  vortex  of  the  Revolution. 
On  May  23,  1775,  "a  mob"  of  New  Bernians  (writes  Martin), 
under  the  leadership  of  Abner  Nash,  gathered  before  the 
Palace  and  sent  a  deputation  inside  to  wait  on  the  governor 
and  protest  against  his  dismounting  "some  pieces  of  old 
cannon  which  lay  behind  my  house,  and  which  occasionally 
had  been  made  use  of  on  rejoicing  days."105  This  "park of 
artillery"  consisted  of  six  field  pieces.  Like  those  at  the 
waterfront  battery  at  Union  Point,  their  principal  purpose 
was  to  roar  forth  salutes  for  the  governor  and  other  digni- 
taries when  they  arrived  or  departed  from  the  capital.106 
Martin  reassured  the  demonstrators — or  thought  he  had. 
He  confessed  privately  he  had  feared  the  cannon  might  be 
seized  and  used  against  the  government,  and  thus  had  had 

102  Colonial  Records,  IX,  16. 

103  Colonial  Records,  IX,  19. 

104  Colonial  Records,  IX,  441. 

105  Colonial  Records,  X,  41. 

108  The  Union  Point  Battery  is  shown  quite  clearly  on  Sauthier's  map. 
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them  dismounted.  But  to  Nash  and  the  others  he  said,  some- 
what lamely,  that  his  only  purpose  was  to  repair  the  car- 
riages, which  in  all  probability  had  been  rotted  beyond  the 
point  of  military  effectiveness  by  their  exposure  to  the 
weather.  This  demonstration  left  Martin  so  apprehensive 
that  on  May  31  he  fled  to  Fort  Johnston  on  the  Cape  Fear, 
having  locked  and  bolted  the  Palace  and  left  the  keys  in  the 
hands  of  the  servants.  Thus  was  the  Palace  abandoned  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  revolution. 

On  June  23,  which  was  election  day,  an  occasion  always 
heartily  and  seldom  temperately  observed,  "a  mob  .  .  . 
after  being  inflamed  with  liquor"  (writes  Martin)  gathered 
at  the  Palace  and  sought  to  break  into  it.107  This  crowd 
demanded  of  the  servants  the  keys  but  were  apparently  not 
sufficiently  willing  to  do  violence  to  seize  them  by  force. 
They  did,  however,  seize  the  dismounted  cannon,  which  had 
been  spiked  by  Martin's  servants  at  his  parting  instructions. 
The  New  Bern  Committee  of  Safety  then  had  these  useless 
engines  of  war  brought  to  the  courthouse  at  Broad  and 
Middle  streets.108 

The  abandoned  Palace  was  subjected  to  curious  search 
and  doubtless  overrun  by  the  idle  of  the  town  during  the 
next  few  months.  In  the  fall  of  the  year  startling  news  trans- 
pired. A  dispatch  from  New  Bern  dated  September  22  tells 
the  story: 

This  week  will  ever  be  remembered  as  the  most  remarkable  epoch 
in  the  annals  of  this  country,  for  the  discovery  of  the  grand  repository 
and  dark  depositum  of  Governor  Martin's  infernal  magazine,  which, 
with  cool  deliberation,  he  intended  to  deal  out  in  missive  weapons  of 
death  to  the  good  people  of  this  province.  In  the  palace  garden,  and 
under  a  fine  bed  of  cabbage,  was  found  and  dug  up  a  barrel,  containing 
about  three  bushels  of  gunpowder;  in  the  palace  cellar  was  also  dug 
up  two  quarter  casks  of  the  same  commodity,  the  casks  quite  new, 
and  marked  R.B.  In  the  palace  garden  was  also  dug  up  about  1000 
weight  of  musket  balls,  lately  cast,  about  500  weight  of  iron  swivel 
balls,  a  large  quantity  of  small  shot,  lead,  iron,  worms  for  the  cannon, 
with  swabs,  rammers,  artillery  boxes,  matches,  and  the  whole  appar- 
atus for  his  park  of  artillery,  which  he  certainly  would  have  mounted 
at  the  Palace,  had  not  the  appearance  of  the  people  of  Newbern,  on 
his  attempting  to  move  the  Palace  guns,  driven  him  from  the  trenches 
before  he  had  made  them  quite  tenable.  It  is  said  his  Excellency, 
the  night  before  he  took  his  precipitate  flight  from  the  Palace,  buried 
these  engines  of  death,  as  they  might  remain  in  places  of  safety  till  he 

l«»  Colonial  Records,  X,  45. 

108  Colonial  Records,  X,  66,  145.    One  of  these  cannon,  lacking  its  carriage,  has  been  set  up  beneath 
a  marker  on  East  Front  Street,  in  New  Bern,  where  it  may  be  seen  at  the  present  time. 
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or  his  creatures  might  have  an  opportunity  to  use  them.  The  Palace 
cannon,  it  is  said,  were  spiked  up  after  his  Excellency  left  the  Palace, 
by  a  person  who  will  no  doubt,  be  obliged  to  answer  for  his  conduct, 
as  it  is  improbable  the  Governor  could  procure  those  deadly  weapons 
without  assistance.  The  Committee  of  this  town  and  country  are 
using  their  utmost  diligence  to  discover  the  author  of  so  black  a 
treachery.109 

With  the  flight  of  Governor  Martin,  the  Palace,  like  any 
untenanted  building,  began  to  deteriorate.  In  February, 
1777,  Governor  Martin's  furniture  and  library,  this  being 
his  personal  property  and  not  that  of  the  crown  or  province, 
were  sold  at  public  auction  as  confiscated  goods.  Much  of 
the  mahogany  furniture  was  purchased  by  Governor  Richard 
Caswell,  and  the  sizable  sum  of  nearly  nine  hundred  pounds 
was  realized  from  the  sale.110  It  is  probable  that  since 
Caswell  divided  his  time  as  governor  between  his  home  in 
Dobbs  County  and  New  Bern  he  lived  at  least  part  of  the 
time  in  the  Palace.  We  have  no  proof,  however,  that  the 
Palace  was  used  regularly  as  a  state  governor's  residence. 
In  August,  1780,  correspondence  was  being  addressed  to 
Governor  Abner  Nash  "at  the  Palace,  New  Bern,"  so  it 
seems  clear  that  Nash  at  least  temporarily  used  the  capitol 
as  a  residence. r11  As  to  how  long  he  lived  there,  whether  for 
some  months  or  only  a  few  days,  there  is  no  indication,  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  his  residence  was  of  long  duration,  for 
the  assembly  had  begun  holding  its  meetings  at  Halifax, 
Hillsborough,  Smithfield,  Wake  Courthouse,  and  Tar- 
borough,  all  in  the  interior  of  the  state. 

Both  state  and  colonial  assemblies  met  regularly  at  New 
Bern  until  about  1778.  The  first  and  second  provincial  con- 
gresses, in  1774  and  1775,  also  met  in  New  Bern.  It  is  ex- 
tremely doubtful  whether  the  Palace  can  claim  to  be  the 
meetingplace  of  the  provincial  congresses  in  the  absence  of 
specific  information  on  this  point.  Both  took  place  while 
Martin  was  still  a  resident  of  the  Palace;  it  would  have  been 
a  petty  and  foolish  defiance  indeed  to  have  held  these  assem- 
blies beneath  his  very  bedroom.  The  courthouse  or  school 
would  seem  to  have  been  the  logical  place  for  these  con- 
gresses. With  the  Palace  untenanted,  however,  no  consider- 

109  Virginia  Gazette,  October  21,  1775.    Reprinted  in  State  Records,  XI,  255-256. 

110  Some  of  this  furniture  has  survived.  Col.  John  D.  Whitford  claimed  to  have  "the  bell  used  in 
the  Palace."  Whitford,  Historical  Notes,  pp.  268-269.  "One  large  bell"  was  bought  by  Governor 
Caswell.  The  late  C.  C.  Clark  is  said  to  have  owned  a  clock  from  the  Palace;  Judge  Henry  Ravenscroft 
Bryan,  a  marble-topped  table;  and  S.  M.  Brinson,  a  mahogany  desk.  These  furnishings  are  now  in 
possession  of  the  heirs  of  these  New  Bern  gentlemen. 

1 1 1  State  Records,  XV,  20. 
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ations  of  Martin's  presence  stood  in  the  way  of  meetings 
there.  It  is  certain  that  the  assembly  of  1777  met  in  the 
Palace,  and  the  following  assembly  was  called  to  meet  there, 
and  undoubtedly  did  convene  there,  in  April,  1778.112  In 
August,  1778,  the  assembly  moved  to  Hillsborough,  thus 
sounding  the  death  knell  of  the  long  eastern  monopoly  on 
assembly  sittings.  Late  in  1779  and  early  in  1780  the  assem- 
bly held  sessions  in  New  Bern;  and  the  legislators  returned 
in  1785  for  the  last  session  prior  to  1790  in  the  colonial 
capital.  Perhaps  these  later  assemblies  did  make  use  of  the 
Palace.  At  any  rate,  intermittent  occupancies  were  no  match 
for  the  ravages  of  time  and  disuse,  and  the  once-proud 
structure  fell  rapidly  into  decay. 

This  deterioration  was  helped  along  by  the  removal  of 
a  great  part  of  the  Palace's  metalwork  for  the  manufacture 
of  patriot  ordnance.  In  July,  1781,  the  quartermaster's 
department  of  the  North  Carolina  Continental  troops  com- 
plained of  a  lack  of  lead  and  pointed  out  there  was  "a  con- 
siderable quantity  in  the  Palace  at  Newbern."113  Actually 
there  were  eight  tons  of  lead  in  the  various  fittings  and 
gutterwork  and  plates  which  seem  to  have  been  used  in  the 
construction  of  the  roof.114  "Six  Stacks  of  Lead  pipes"  had 
been  set  down  in  the  estimate  by  Hawks  of  the  cost  of  the 
Palace.115  "A  few  hours"  before  the  British  captured  New 
Bern  on  August  19,  1781,  local  patriots  removed  some  of 
this  metal  "where  it  could  be  spared  without  hurting  the 
Building."116  The  British  did  not  pause  in  New  Bern,  so 
they  did  not  prevent  this  metal  from  going  into  the  supply 
trains  of  their  enemy.  In  October  the  council  of  state  acted 
on  the  recommendation  of  the  quartermaster's  depart- 
ment.117 Governor  Thomas  Burke  observed  before  the 
council  that  to  dismantle  the  Palace  of  its  metalwork  "will 
reduce  it  to  almost  a  wreck  and  a  pile  of  brick."  In  view  of 
the  cost  of  the  Palace  and  the  fact  that  in  future  there  might 
be  a  sale  for  it,  Burke  counseled  against  any  extensive  re- 
moval of  the  metal.  He  pointed  out  that  "The  Iron  palisades, 
which  are  ornamental  only,  may  be  taken  without  injuring 
the  building."  Whereupon  the  council  decided  "that  no 
more  lead  [should]  be  taken  from  the  palace  only  in  case  of 

12  The  North  Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  December  26.  1777,  and  January  2,  1778. 

13  State  Records,  XV,  518. 
n  Colonial  Records,  VIII,  7. 
is  Colonial  Records,  VII,  542. 
ie  State  Records,  XV,  624. 
17  Stale  Records,  XIX.  872-873. 
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emergency"  but  that  the  iron  palisades  might  be  used  for 
ordnance. 

The  Revolution  brought  two  changes  in  Palace  Square 
and  its  streets.  In  1778,  due  to  increased  activity  in  that 
part  of  town,  the  assembly  provided  for  the  reopening  of 
South  Front  Street,  which  had  been  closed  by  the  Act  of 
1768  and  vested  in  the  governor  and  his  successors. 1 1 8  This 
street,  the  blocking  of  which  was  said  to  be  ''Prejudicial  to 
many  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town"  and  "much  com- 
plained of, "  was  thereby  removed  from  the  bounds  of  Palace 
Square.  By  1787  the  town  had  grown,  as  a  result  of  the 
impetus  given  to  shipping  and  trade  by  the  Revolution,  to 
the  point  where  it  was  found  necessary  to  reopen  Eden 
Street.119  This  street  probably  had  never  actually  been 
closed;  at  the  time  the  Palace  was  built  the  town  had  not 
grown  so  far  westward,  and  Eden  Street  probably  was  only 
a  marked-out  but  not  as  yet  utilized  thoroughfare,  and  could 
not  have  been  closed  if  it  had  never  been  opened.  At  any  rate, 
that  part  of  Eden  Street,  from  Trent  River  to  Pollock  Street, 
which  had  been  included  in  the  Palace  grounds  was  legally 
opened  to  traffic  by  act  of  assembly  in  January,  1787. 
Palace  Square,  however,  still  consisted  of  the  twelve  lots 
plus  their  waterfront  extensions  beyond  the  lines  of  South 
Front  Street.  The  reopening  of  South  Front  Street  appears 
not  to  have  affected  the  Palace  land  just  at  the  water's  edge. 

If  Burke  had  allowed  the  removal  of  additional  lead,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  the  Palace  would  have  lasted  as  long  as  it 
did.  Even  before  any  of  it  had  been  seized,  the  lead  sheeting 
on  the  roof  was  falling  into  a  sad  state  of  disrepair.  The 
council  in  November,  1779,  ordered  repairs  to  be  made  to 
the  roof  in  consideration  of  "the  daily  damage  the  Palace 
sustains  by  reason  of  the  lead  in  several  places  .  .  .  being 
cracked  and  otherways  so  much  out  of  repair  that  every 
shower  of  rain  runs  through,  which  if  not  timely  prevented 
will  soon  destroy  the  ceiling  and  otherways  considerably 
damage  the  rest  of  the  building."120 

But  the  rain,  during  these  last,  post-Revolutionary  days 
of  the  Palace,  was  not  the  only  element  from  which  the 
building  suffered.  Marauders  and  vandals  seem  to  have 
played  their  part  in  reducing  it  to  ruins.  The  senate  in  Janu- 
ary, 1787,  passed  a  resolution  authorizing  the  caretakers  of 

us  State  Records,  XXIV,  246. 
H9  State  Records,  XXIV,  823-824. 
120  state  Records,  XXII,  961. 
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the  Palace  to  take  steps  to  deal  with  any  wanton  trespassing 
on  this  state  property.121  They  were  urged  to  prosecute, 
"at  the  risque  and  Expence  of  this  State,"  "any  person 
[who]  shall  in  any  manner  damage  the  said  Buildings. "  J.  D. 
Schoepf,  a  German  traveler,  who  visited  New  Bern  about 
1783,  remarked  on  this  looting  of  the  Palace  in  these  words: 
" .  .  .  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  took  everything  that  they 
could  make  use  of,  carpets,  pannels  of  glass,  locks,  iron  uten- 
sils, and  the  like,  until  watchmen  were  finally  installed  to 
prevent  the  carrying  off  of  the  house  itself."122 

Some  effort  had  been  made  shortly  before  Schoepf  arrived 
to  prevent  "the  carrying  off  of  the  house  itself."  In  1782 
Longfield  Coxe,  of  New  Bern,  had  been  appointed  by  the 
assembly  to  care  for  the  Palace.123  In  1784  James  Coor, 
Spyers  Singleton,  and  John  Council  Bryan,  all  of  New  Bern, 
were  named  commissioners  to  let  out  the  rooms  of  the  Palace, 
collect  the  rents,  and  appropriate  this  revenue  "towards 
repairing  the  said  Houses,  so  as  to  prevent  their  going  further 
to  decay.  "x  24  In  1785  and  1787  caretakers  were  appointed — 
William  Good  in  the  former  year  and  Good  and  Joseph  Leech 
in  the  latter.125  Upon  Good's  resignation,  John  Daves  was 
made  caretaker  of  the  Palace  by  resolve  of  assembly  in 
December,  1788. 126  In  view  of  the  trouble  which  must  have 
been  involved  in  trying  to  preserve  the  buildings,  it  is  no 
wonder  that  the  assembly  considered  getting  rid  of  them 
once  and  for  all.  In  1785,  1787,  and  1793  the  houses  deliber- 
ated on  selling  the  Palace.  In  1785  and  1787  the  bills  to  sell 
the  Palace  were  tabled.127  In  1793  a  bill  was  enacted  ap- 
pointing commissioners  to  advertise  and  receive  bids  for 
the  lots  and  houses,  and  to  lay  the  bids  before  the  next 
session  of  assembly.128  Evidently  the  bids  were  so  disap- 
pointing that  nothing  further  was  done,  for  in  the  assembly 
journal  of  the  following  session  the  matter  is  not  men- 
tioned.129 Schoepf  observed  with  some  truth  and  much 
malice  that  the  state  "would  be  glad"  to  sell  the  Palace, 
"but  there  is  nobody  who  thinks  himself  rich  enough  to  live 

i2i  State  Records,  XVIII,  221. 

122  Alfred  J.  Morrison,  ed.,  Travels  in  the  Confederation,  translated  from  the  German  of  John  David 
Schoepf,  Reise  durch  Einige  der  mittlern  und  sudlichen  vereinigten  nor  darner  ikanischen  Staaten,  II,  128-129. 
This  citation  contains  all  of  Schoepf's  remarks  on  the  Palace. 

i23  State  Records,  XIX,  115. 

i2<  State  Records,  XIX,  667. 

i"  State  Records,  XVII,  425;  XVIII,  460. 

*2«  State  Records,  XXI,  129,  137. 

12?  State  Records,  XVII.  425;  XX.  248. 

i28  Chap.  XXVIII  of  the  Laws  of  1793,  in  Laws  of  N.  Carolina  from  1790  to  1804,  Supreme  Court 
Library,  Raleigh. 

J2e  Session  of  1794-1795,  in  Journal  of  the  General  Assembly  of  North  Carolina  1788-1795,  Supreme 
Court  Library,  Raleigh. 
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in  a  brick  house."  In  the  same  session  at  which  bids  for  the 
Palace  were  to  be  reported,  the  assembly  passed  an  act  fixing 
the  governor's  residence  at  Raleigh.130 

Abandoned  and  growing  old,  the  Palace  nevertheless 
retained  some  vestige  of  its  former  glory.  In  Tryon's  day  it 
had  been  a  showplace,  for  the  creator  himself  referred  to  it 
as  " this  much-admired  structure.  " 1 3 1  ''Several  persons  who 
have  passed  through  here,"  he  wrote  on  another  occasion, 
".  .  .  esteem  this  house  the  capital  building  on  the  conti- 
nent of  North  America."132  Echoes  of  this  praise  were 
heard  even  in  the  declining  days  of  the  Palace,  and  from 
travelers  who,  more  disinterested  than  Tryon,  nonetheless 
bear  out  his  high  estimate  of  the  architectural  worth  of  the 
structure.  Francisco  de  Miranda,  like  Tryon  a  man  of  edu- 
cation and  taste,  wrote  that  the  Palace  was  a  building  "which 
really  merits  the  attention  of  a  wise  traveler."  If  we  may 
believe  Frangois  Xavier  Martin,  who  escorted  Miranda  on 
his  visit,  this  Spanish  traveler  was  even  more  fervid  in  his 
conversational  tributes  to  the  building,  for  Martin  declares 
he  "  heard  that  gentleman  say,  it  had  no  equal  in  South 
America."133  Morse  and  Attmore  wrote  that  the  Palace 
was  "large  and  elegant. " x 3 4  "This  once-handsome  and  well- 
furnished  building  is  now  [about  1789]  much  out  of  repair," 
Morse  added.  These  later  observers,  while  paying  tribute  to 
the  building,  could  not  help  noticing  its  declining  grandeur. 
George  Washington,  who  attended  a  dinner  and  a  grand  ball 
in  the  Palace  when  he  stopped  in  New  Bern  on  his  southern 
tour  in  1791,  called  it  in  his  phlegmatic  way  "a  good  brick 
building  but  now  hastening  to  Ruins."135  Even  the  acrid 
Schoepf,  a  hostile  critic  of  much  of  American  life,  admitted 
that  it  was  "a  very  genteel  house."  "This  palace,  for  it  is 
honored  with  that  much  too  splendid  name,  is  at  this  time, " 
he  wrote  about  1783,  "almost  in  ruins. " x  3 6  Perhaps  Schoepf, 
with  the  continental  conception  of  a  "palace"  in  mind,  could 
not  appreciate  the  simple  lines  and  absence  of  pretentious- 
ness that  distinguished  this  fine  building. 

iso  Chap.  VIII,  p.  5,  Laws  of  1794.  Laws  ofN.  Carolina  from  1790  to  1804,  Supreme  Court  Library, 
Raleigh. 
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133  Martin,  History,  II,  265. 

134  Jedidiah  Morse,  The  American  Geography  (Elizabethtown,  1789),  pp.  412-413.  Lida  Tunstall 
Rodman,  ed.,  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  North  Carolina  by  William  Attmore,  1787, "  James  Sprunt  Histori- 
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During  these  last  years  the  Palace  was  being  put  to 
a  miscellany  of  uses.  The  appointment  of  commissioners  in 
1784  to  rent  the  rooms  indicates  that  after  that  date  the 
Palace  served  as  a  sort  of  apartment  building.  Whether  the 
main  building  was  put  to  this  use  is  not  clear,  but  it  is  certain 
that  there  were  lodgers  in  the  east  wing.  The  verdict  of 
a  coroner's  jury  dated  1790,  for  example,  tells  of  the  slaying 
of  one  William  Hoboye  at  an  apartment  "at  the  Pallace 
Kitchin."137  Advertisements  in  contemporary  newspapers 
indicate  a  variety  of  semi-public  uses  of  the  Palace.  In  1784 
a  fencing  school  was  to  be  held  there;138  in  1795  a  dancing 
school;139  and  in  1796  classes  by  one  M.  Reverchon  for  in- 
struction in  French.140  Without  doubt  these  were  held  in 
the  large  downstairs  rooms  of  the  main  building.  Attmore 
in  1787  remarked  on  the  desolateness  of  these  vast  halls: 

.  .  .  the  Legislature,  not  meeting  at  this  time  in  Newbern,  the  only 
use  now  made  of  it  is,  the  Town's  people  use  one  of  the  Halls  for  a 
Dancing  Room  &  one  of  the  other  Rooms  is  used  for  a  School  Room. 
The  only  inhabitants  we  found  about  it  were  the  Schoolmaster  and  one 
little  boy  in  the  palace,  school  being  out.  And  in  the  Stables  2  or  3 
horses  who  had  taken  shelter  there  from  the  bleakness  of  the  Wind.141 

(The  stables  were  the  west  wing,  which  is  still  standing.)  In 
1795,  when  the  New  Bern  Academy  was  burned,  writes  the 
Reverend  Mr.  Vass,  Thomas  P.  Irving,  the  Episcopal  rector, 
moved  the  parochial  school  to  the  Palace  and  himself  resided 
on  the  upper  floor  with  his  family.142  Thus  the  Palace,  as 
Attmore  so  philosophically  remarked,  "from  being  the  seat 
of  a  little  Court,  under  the  regal  Government  ...  is  now 
become  the  seat  of  a  petty  Schoolmaster  with  his  little 
subjects." 

This  deserted  Palace,  in  a  forsaken  capital,  was  not  with- 
out some  influence  on  the  politics  of  its  waning  days,  though 
that  influence  was  necessarily  a  passive  and  perhaps  negative 
kind.  It  symbolized,  like  the  Palace  at  Williamsburg  in 
Virginia,  the  westward  movement  of  the  American  popu- 
lation, and  the  representatives  of  the  people  did  not  forget 
Tryon's  loss  of  popularity  in  fixing  upon  a  coastal  seat  of 

137  Among  miscellaneous  papers  at  the  Craven  County  Courthouse.     Signed  by  John  Green,  fore- 
man of  the  jury,  and  Jarvis  Buxton,  coroner. 

!38  The  North  Carolina  Gazette  and  Impartial  Intelligencer  (New  Bern),  July  29,  1784. 
13»  [Martin's]  North  Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  October  31,  1795. 

140  [Martin's]  North  Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern),  April  30,  1796. 

141  Lida  Tunstall  Rodman,  ed.,  "Journal  of  a  Tour  to  North  Carolina  by  William  Attmore,  1787," 
James  Sprunt  Historical  Publications,  vol.  XVII,  no.  2  (1922),  pp.  15-16. 
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government.  In  1783,  when  the  question  of  a  federal  capital 
was  under  consideration  in  Congress,  the  ghost  of  Tryon's 
Palace  rose  up  to  admonish  North  Carolina's  representatives. 
By  a  letter  dated  October  24  of  that  year,  Hugh  Williamson 
and  Benjamin  Hawkins,  the  state's  delegates,  informed 
Governor  Alexander  Martin  of  their  efforts  to  have  the 
capital  of  the  United  States  fixed  more  nearly  in  the  center 
of  the  country,  rather  than  in  the  extreme  east.  They  wrote 
as  follows: 

We  urged  .  .  .  That  posterity  would  laugh  at  our  federal  buildings 
and  desert  them  if  we  should  unwisely  for  selfish  purposes  fix  them  on 
a  corner  of  the  Empire.  The  history  of  palaces  in  Williamsburg  and 
New  Bern  were  so  much  in  the  road  and  were  proofs  so  much  in  point 
that  we  could  not  forget  them.143 

On  February  27,  1798,  the  main  building  of  the  Palace 
was  destroyed  by  fire.  A  few  days  after  the  conflagration, 
St.  John's  Masonic  Lodge  No.  3  entered  upon  its  minutes: 

The  thanks  of  the  Lodge  was  return'd  to  brothers  McMains  &  Jacob 
Johnston  for  their  assiduity  in  saving  a  great  part  of  the  Treasures 
belonging  to  the  Lodge  from  the  Fiames  on  the  27th  Febry.144 

For  a  number  of  years,  from  1792  at  least,  this  Masonic 
Lodge,  one  of  the  oldest  in  North  Carolina,  had  been  hold- 
ing its  regular  meetings  in  the  Palace.  The  last  meeting  was 
held  on  the  night  it  burned.  At  least  two  eighteenth-century 
newspapers  carried  accounts  of  the  fire,  the  North  Carolina 
Journal  of  Halifax  and  the  Boston  Gazette  &  Republican 
Weekly  Journal.  The  Boston  Gazette,  which  contains  the  fuller 
account,  reported  in  a  dispatch  from  New  Bern  dated  March 
3,  1798: 

On  Tuesday  last  [February  27],  about  midnight,  the  inhabitants  of 
this  town  were  alarmed  by  the  cry  of  fire.  A  large  body  of  smoke  was 
discovered  issuing  from  the  cellar  of  the  Palace,  and  so  filled  the  entry 
and  apartments  on  the  first  floor  as  to  leave  it  a  matter  of  doubt  what 
part  of  the  building  was  on  fire.  The  flames  first  made  their  appear- 
ance thro'  the  floor  next  to  the  foot  of  the  stair  case;  they  almost  in- 
stantly reached  the  cupola,145  and  the  whole  roof  blazed  nearly  at 
one  time. 

Every  piece  of  timber,  and  all  the  wood  work  of  that  edifice,  both 
within  and  without,  were  consumed.    The  colonade  which  joined  the 

143  state  Records,  XVI,  908-910. 

!**  Minutes  of  monthly  apprentice  lodge,  St.  John's  No.  3,  March  7,  1798,  Masonic  Theatre  vault, 
New  Bern. 

145  This  cupola  evidently  was  the  low  dome  on  the  roof. 
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main  building  to  the  wings  was  pulled  down  and  the  fire  did  not  spread 
any  further. 

A  quantity  of  hay  which  had  been  placed  in  the  cellar,  and  to  which 
by  some  unknown  means  fire  was  conveyed,  occasioned  the  conflagra- 
tion.146 

The  general  assembly  lost  no  time  after  the  fire  in  return- 
ing the  lots  in  the  site  to  private  ownership.  At  the  session 
near  the  end  of  the  year,  an  act  was  passed  appointing  John 
Council  Bryan,  William  Johnston,  Lewis  Bryan,  and  James 
Carney  commissioners  to  sell  the  Palace  lots  "and  the  bricks 
remaining  of  the  Palace."147  The  law  provided  for  extend- 
ing George  Street  southward  to  join  with  South  Front  Street 
(as  at  present)  and  for  renumbering  and  re-arranging  the 
lots  on  either  side  of  the  newly  extended  right-of-way.  The 
law  again  ran  afoul  of  Richard  Dobbs  Spaight's  claim.  In 
1793,  as  a  result  of  his  constant  efforts  to  obtain  recompense 
in  addition  to  that  paid  his  guardians  when  he  was  a  boy, 
his  claim  had  been  recognized.  An  act  of  that  year  recited 
that  in  1768  he  had  owned  Lots  27  and  28,  and  twenty-one 
feet  of  Lot  29,  as  well  as  Lots  101  and  194.  It  was  provided 
that  if  Spaight  would  relinquish  his  claim  to  Lot  101  and  his 
share  of  Lot  29,  "and  so  much  of  lot  number  one  hundred 
and  ninety-four  as  may  be  in  front  of  the  Palace" — then 
Lots  27,  28,  and  194  "so  far  as  it  does  not  interfere  with  the 
front  of  the  Palace, "  should  be  restored  to  him  as  the  right- 
ful owner.148  Lots  27,  28,  and  29  were  in  Palace  Square 
fronting  on  South  Front  Street ;  but  the  location  of  the  other 
lots  mentioned  cannot  be  described  precisely  because  of 
changes  in  the  numbering  system.  As  fate  would  have  it, 
the  continuation  of  George  Street  as  authorized  by  the 
assembly  in  1798  crossed  Lots  28  and  194,  which  five  years 
earlier  had  been  confirmed  in  Spaight's  possession.  In  return 
for  his  relinquishing  such  parts  of  these  as  came  within  the 
line  of  George  Street,  Spaight  was  to  receive  whatever  part 
of  Lot  196  was  left  on  the  eastern  side  of  George  Street 
according  to  the  new  arrangement.149  Thus  ended  the  long 

**•  The  Halifax  account,  issue  of  Monday,  March  19,  misprinted  the  second  word  as  "Thursday" 
and,  probably  because  of  lack  of  space,  left  off  the  last  paragraph.  Otherwise,  it  is  identical  with  the 
Boston  account,  issue  of  April  9,  1798,  whicn  is  reprinted  above. 

147  Chap.  XXIV  of  the  Laws  of  1798,  pp.  15-16.  Laws  of  N.  Carolina  from  1790  to  1804,  Supreme 
Court  Library,  Raleigh. 

»«  Chap.  XXVIII  of  the  Laws  of  1793,  pp.  14-15,  and  a  correction  to  this  act,  Chap.  XXVIII  of 
the  Laws  of  1798,  p.  15.     Laws  of  N.  Carolina  from  1790  to  1804,  Supreme  Court  Library,  Raleigh. 

149  Lots  194  and  196  cannot  be  located  positively,  but  it  is  likely  that  Lot  196  is  on  or  near  the  site 
of  the  present  Lot  616,  which  for  many  years  bore  in  lieu  of  a  number  the  name  or  label,  "Richard 
Dobbs  Spaight,"  in  the  official  plan  of  the  town.  Indeed,  the  present  plan  of  the  town  has  this  lot  so 
designated! 
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legal  tangle  which  began  with  Tryon's  purchase  of  the  lots 
when  Spaight  was  a  ten-year-old  boy. 

It  has  already  been  explained  how  the  growth  of  New 
Bern,  which  in  Tryon's  time  had  not  proceeded  as  far  as  the 
western  edge  of  Palace  Square,  began  after  the  Revolution 
to  creep  past  the  Square  and  to  envelop  it.  In  the  1770's 
unclaimed  lots  in  the  George  Street  area  were  being  taken 
up  by  Tryon  and  other  inhabitants,  and  in  the  years  follow- 
ing seem  to  have  been  built  upon.150  In  the  1780's  some  of 
the  town's  business  was  being  carried  on  near  Palace  Square. 
An  advertisement  in  a  New  Bern  paper  of  1788  tells  of  a 
newly  opened  shop  at  "the  house  of  William  Tooley, "  which 
was  on  South  Front  between  Burn  and  Eden  streets,  west 
of  the  Palace.151  Hence  it  is  not  surprising  to  find  that  the 
Palace  site  soon  attracted  builders  once  it  was  opened  to 
private  ownership.  Two  of  these  houses,  built  on  Palace 
Square,  at  the  latest  by  1826,  are  still  standing.  One  is  the 
Stevenson  house,  on  the  southeast  corner  of  Pollock  and 
George  streets,  the  building  of  which  can  be  placed  between 
1805  and  1826. 152  The  other  is  the  old  John  P.  Daves  home 
just  south  of  the  remaining  wing  of  the  Palace,  which  was 
built  prior  to  1822. 153  Many  other  houses  which  have  since 
been  razed  doubtless  sprang  up  on  the  Palace  site  a  few  years 
after  the  sale  in  1799.  This  sale  took  place  on  March  22,  1799, 
and  was  advertised  in  the  Newbern  Gazette  (John  C.  Osborn, 
publisher)  throughout  January,  February,  and  March  of 
that  year. * 5  4 

When  the  main  building  of  the  Palace  burned  in  1798, 
the  two  wings  were  saved  by  pulling  down  the  colonnades 
connecting  with  them.  Since  the  west  wing  still  stands,  the 
question  arises  as  to  when  the  east  wing  disappeared  from 
its  site.  Both  wings  at  the  time  of  the  fire  must  have  been  in 
dilapidated  condition.  In  the  early  nineteenth  century  the 
west  wing  was  in  such  shape  that  only  the  walls  were  stand- 
ing. Stephen  F.  Miller  writes  as  follows  in  his  reminiscences: 

16°  The  town  commissioners  in  1770  granted  Lot  201  on  the  west  side  of  George  Street  between  Pol- 
lock and  Broad  streets  to  John  Daves.  By  the  early  1800's,  at  latest,  lots  in  this  vicinity,  including  the 
Daves  lot,  had  houses  on  them  and  fetched  rather  high  prices.  Craven  County  Records,  Deed  Book 
XXXVI,  443;  XXXVIII.  391. 

!5i  The  State  Gazette  of  North  Carolina  (Hodge  and  Wills,  New^Bern,  publishers),  February  7,  1788. 
William  Tooley  owned  Lot  32  "with  .  .  .  the  houses  thereon  standing"  from  1786  to  1789.  Craven 
County  Records,  Deed  Book  XXVII,  141,  218. 

162  This  is  based  on  a  study  of  the  early  purchase  prices  of  the  lot,  No.  611. 

lfi3  That  the  house  was  standing  at  this  time  is  mentioned  by  a  writer  who  came  to  New  Bern  to 
live  in  1822,  Stephen  F.  Miller.    See  below. 

1C*  The  sale  of  each  lot  is  indexed  in  the  Craven  County  deeds  under  "North  Carolina,  State  of  

Commissioners"  as  grantor. 
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The  residence  of  Mr.  [John  P.]  Daves,  in  Newbern,  was  on  or  very 
near  the  site  of  the  Palace.  ...  By  design  or  accident  it  [the  Palace] 
was  burned  down  long  before  my  day;  but  it  must  have  been  a  costly 
edifice,  judging  from  the  size  and  quality  of  the  stables,  the  brick  walls 
of  which  were  more  than  twenty  feet  high.  The  roof  had  fallen  in,  or 
was  destroyed  by  the  conflagration;  yet  the  walls  remained  in  1824, 
and  I  presume  still  remain.  .  .  .155 

Thus,  if  only  the  west  wing  remained  standing  in  the  early 
1820's,  the  conclusion  is  inescapable  that  the  companion 
wing  was  deliberately  razed  or  destroyed  prior  to  that  time. 
Miller  surely  would  have  mentioned  the  east  wing  if  he  had 
ever  seen  it.  And  the  lasting  quality  of  the  construction 
presumes  that  the  brick  walls  of  this  wing  would  have  re- 
mained if  they  had  not  been  torn  down.  Perhaps  if  the  east 
wing  was  in  a  bad  state  of  decay  at  the  time,  as  seems  prob- 
able, it  was  torn  down  immediately  after  the  fire  in  order 
that  the  brick  might  be  sold  along  with  those  in  the  main 
building.  The  deed  for  the  sale  of  the  lot  upon  which  it  stood 
mentions  no  building,  and  the  purchase  price  was  only  two 
hundred  and  twenty-five  pounds.156  On  the  other  hand, 
the  price  for  the  lot  on  which  the  west  wing  is  standing  was 
five  hundred  and  thirteen  pounds,  more  than  twice  as 
much.157  Thus  it  is  probable  that  the  east  wing  was  torn 
down  between  February,  1798,  and  March,  1799.  In  any 
event,  the  east  wing  could  not  have  remained  standing  many 
years  after  the  fire,  and  by  1824  at  the  latest  had  disappeared 
from  the  scene  at  Palace  Square. 

The  west  wing,  which  rests  on  Lot  605,  has  had  a  varied 
career  since  the  Palace  burned  in  1798.  Both  this  lot  and  the 
one  directly  south  of  it,  Lot  606,  with  the  house  on  it  of  which 
Miller  wrote,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Daves  family 
through  marriages  with  the  Hatch  and  McKinlay  families, 
members  of  which  bought  these  lots  at  the  1799  auction. 
Lot  605  and  the  remaining  wing  continued  in  the  possession 
of  the  Daves  family  until  1868,  when  the  heirs  of  John  P. 
Daves  conveyed  it  in  trust  to  Christ  Church  Parish  with  the 
provision  that  a  parochial  school  and  mission  should  be 
established  in  the  wing.158  The  building  was  made  a 
"Memorial  Chapel"  to  the  memory  of  John  P.  Daves.  By 
deed  of  1881  the  Daves  heirs  consented  to  allow  the  building 

165  Stephen  F.  Miller,  "Recollections  of  Newbern  Fifty  Years  Ago,"  Our  Living  and  Our  Dead, 
I     (1874-1875),  464. 

i««  Craven  County  Records,  Deed  Book  XXXIII,  302. 
137  Craven  County  Records,  Deed  Book  XXXIII,  391. 
»«■  Craven  County  Records,  Deed  Book  LXXV,  195. 
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to  be  used  as  the  Episcopal  rectory,  and  gave  the  vestry 
permission  to  sell  the  property  provided  the  proceeds  should 
be  used  to  re-establish  elsewhere  the  memorial  to  Daves.159 
In  1895  the  house  and  lot  came  into  the  possession  of  the 
Duffy  family,  the  present  owners.160  During  all  this  time 
the  building  had  undergone  a  number  of  alterations  and 
uses.  The  original  roof  is  no  longer  on  it,  and  a  number  of 
interior  changes  have  been  made.  A  porch  in  front  and  a 
wooden  addition  in  back  have  been  built  onto  the  walls. 
The  wide  aperture  in  the  rear  through  which  the  coaches 
passed  in  Tryon's  day  has  been  walled  up,  and  is  now  hidden 
by  the  rear  addition.  Colonel  Whitford  writes  that  after  the 
razing  of  the  courthouse  about  1800,  it  was  proposed  to  use 
this  remaining  Palace  wing  as  a  temporary  office  for  the 
county  government,  but  the  proposal  was  not  carried  out. x  6  x 
Vass  states  that  it  served  at  one  time  as  a  storage  room  for 
hay  and  grain. 

There  has  been  one  important  change  in  the  site  of  the 
Palace,  and  that  is  the  leveling  of  the  hill  formerly  there. 
Undoubtedly  one  of  the  considerations  which  moved  Tryon 
to  choose  this  site  of  all  others  was  the  height  of  the  land  at 
this  particular  point.  One  of  the  objections  raised  to  New 
Bern  as  a  capital  by  assemblymen  from  Eden  ton  and  particu- 
larly the  Cape  Fear  region  was  that  it  was  too  low  and  there- 
fore unhealthy  and  subject  to  plagues.  This  elevation  was 
not  a  hill  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  but  it  was  a  definite 
rise  in  contrast  to  the  surrounding  lowland  on  the  banks  of 
the  Trent.  Miranda  wrote  that  from  the  Palace  one  could 
see  more  than  twelve  miles  down  Neuse  River.  The  fact  that 
the  Palace  stood  on  this  "rather  elevated"  place,  he  wrote, 
made  its  situation  " quite  agreeable."162  This  rise  has  evi- 
dently been  leveled  to  make  George  Street  flat,  or  nearly  so, 
but  one  can  see,  from  the  declivity  on  either  side  of  the  street, 
that  the  main  building  occupied  the  crest  of  this  slight  ele- 
vation. As  to  how  much  of  it  has  been  removed  one  cannot 
say  exactly.  But  George  Street  is  now,  at  the  point  where 
the  main  building  stood,  nearly  three  feet  below  the  side- 

i*«  Craven  County  Records,  Deed  Book  LXXXV,  386. 

*«<>  Craven  County  Records,  Deed  Book  CXV,  501. 

i«i  Whitford  relates  this  anecdote  as  to  why  the  proposal  fell  through.  The  Palace  stable  was  then 
the  property  of  James  McKinlay.  Major  John  Daves,  McKinlay's  father-in-law,  appeared  before 
the  justices  of  the  Inferior  Court  to  say  that  McKinlay  would  let  him  have  the  Palace  wing  on  their 
own  terms.  John  Stanly,  a  noted  wit,  who  appeared  in  opposition  to  the  proposal,  effectively  stopped 
it  (according  to  Whitford)  by  remarking  in  reply:  "You  see,  Your  Worships,  he  would  put  you  in  the 
King's  Stable  and  make  donkeys  out  of  you." 

162  William  Spence  Robertson,  ed.,  The  Diary  of  Francisco  de  Miranda  {Tour  of  the  United  States) 
1783-1784,  pp.  4  ff. 
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walk  level.  It  may  be  that  the  sidewalks  too  are  lower  than 
the  top  of  the  hill,  so  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that  the  site 
of  the  main  building  is  something  more  than  three  feet  below 
the  level  on  which  it  stood  in  the  eighteenth  century. 

And  now  for  a  word  as  to  the  archaeological  possibilities 
of  the  site.  If  such  vestiges  of  the  Palace  as  appear  above 
the  earth's  surface  are  any  indication  of  what  may  be  found 
below  ground,  there  is  an  abundance  of  material  awaiting 
discovery.  The  area  on  and  near  the  site  of  the  Palace  build- 
ings is  literally  studded  with  outcroppings  of  very  old  brick. 
A  few  of  these  may  be  found  to  have  no  relationship  with 
the  Palace  other  than  the  fact  that  they  were  Palace  brick. 
Some  of  the  houses  on  George  Street  perhaps  contain  brick 
that  were  bought  at  the  public  sale  after  the  fire,  and  there 
are  some  brick  lying  about  superficially  or  placed  at  random. 
Some  seem  to  have  been  put  down  for  use  as  walkways. 
Archaeological  investigation  could  determine  just  which  of 
these  outcroppings  have  a  definite  significance  in  connection 
with  Tryon's  Palace.  That  would  be  the  only  final  way  to 
determine  this  matter,  though  many  of  these  brick  remains 
are  quite  evidently  part  of  the  Palace  walls  and  colonnades. 

On  the  site  of  the  east  wing  there  is  very  little  visible  evi- 
dence of  the  fact  that  a  building  once  stood  there.  There  are 
some  vestiges  of  either  the  colonnade  or  the  walkway  be- 
neath the  colonnade.  It  may  be  that  the  lack  of  visible  brick 
on  the  east  side  of  George  Street  is  not  so  much  because  there 
are  few  brick  there,  as  because  they  are  obscured  by  the 
dwellings  now  on  the  location.  In  any  event,  the  exact  spot 
where  the  east  wing  stood  would  be  easy  to  find.  A  notation 
on  Hawks's  drawings  says  there  were  exactly  145  feet  be- 
tween the  two  wings.  The  measurement  of  that  distance 
from  the  wall  of  the  remaining  wing  would  give  the  exact 
location  of  the  foundations  of  the  vanished  wing. 

On  the  site  of  the  west  wing  there  are  a  number  of  out- 
croppings. Just  south  of  the  building  is  a  five-sided  brick 
figure  just  above  the  surface  of  the  earth.  This  is  flanked  by 
lesser  outcroppings.  About  forty  feet  north  of  this  pentagon 
is  a  strip  running  north  and  south.  Swinging  in  a  circular 
direction  apparently  from  the  southeast  corner  of  the  re- 
maining building  is  a  moss-covered  outcropping  which  is 
indubitably  the  colonnade  or  its  walkway.  Finally,  there  is 
a  long  brick  wall  on  Eden  Street  which  may  be  contemporary 
with  the  Palace. 
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Most  important  of  all,  there  are  visible  a  foot  or  so  above 
the  surface  of  the  earth  the  bases  of  both  the  east  and  west 
walls  of  the  main  Palace  building.  George  Street  having  been 
laid  out  to  the  exact  width  of  the  Palace  (eighty-two  feet), 
these  walls  now  rest  on  the  property  line  of  either  side  of 
the  street,  serving  very  conveniently  for  the  property  owners 
as  a  boundary  and  a  bulwark  against  erosion. 

All  visible  remains  of  the  Palace  coincide  perfectly  with 
what  would  be  expected  from  the  plans.  The  dimensions  of 
the  remaining  wing  are  the  same  as  those  in  the  plans  sent 
to  the  Crown.  The  colonnade  joins  the  main  building  wall 
(if  one  projects  it  on  an  imaginary  line)  just  where  it  should, 
and  the  relationship  of  the  main  building  and  the  existing 
wing  is  just  as  was  indicated  on  Hawks's  final  plan.  The 
length  of  the  main  building  walls  are  fifty-nine  feet,  the 
depth  of  the  Palace  exactly. 

It  would  seem  therefore  that  a  large  part  of  the  foundations 
of  the  Palace  are  waiting  to  be  unearthed.  There  may  be 
remains  of  the  cellar,  too.  "The  cellars, "  Tryon  wrote,  "will 
be  under  the  north  front  of  the  house  with  a  seven  feet  pitch, 
three  feet  three  inches  of  which  will  be  below  the  surface  of 
the  ground."163  Is  there  anything  remaining  of  this  cellar 
or  did  the  cutting  of  George  Street  and  the  leveling  of  the 
incline  there  remove  it?  Only  excavation  will  tell.  This  north 
front  of  the  Palace  had  not  only  a  cellar  below  ground  but 
also  a  walkway  above  ground.  This  was  the  "area"  (as 
Hawks  designated  it)  running  beneath  the  colonnades  and 
in  front  of  the  main  building.  One  item  in  Hawks's  estimate 
is  the  "Paving  the  Cellars,  and  Area,  Area  Wall  and  palli- 
sadoes  D°. "  The  connection  of  the  "  pallisadoes "  here  is  not 
clear.  The  "Area  Wall"  probably  was  a  low  wall  below  the 
collonnade  and  behind  the  columns.164  From  the  amount 
allotted  for  this,  two  hundred  pounds,  one  would  suppose 
that  considerable  paving  was  involved.  Perhaps  excavation 
will  reveal  the  extent  of  it. 

It  is  improbable  that  there  were  many  outbuildings  on  the 
Palace  grounds.  The  wings  contained  space  for  most  of  the 
household  operations  for  which  outbuildings  are  needed. 
The  three  Palace  buildings  were  more  or  less  self-sufficient 
and  independent  of  any  outside  functions.  The  remains  of 

163  Colonial  Records,  VII,  442. 

164  Another  reference  in  this  estimate  is  to  the  "Circular  Collonade,  with  Wall."  Were  the  "Area 
Wall"  and  colonnade  wall  the  same?  It  is  obvious  from  both  this  and  from  Hawks's  drawings  that 
some  sort  of  wal  1  accompanied  the  colonnade. 
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at  least  one  outbuilding,  however,  are  visible  on  the  site. 
These  remains  are  the  five-sided  figure,  referred  to  above, 
a  few  feet  south  of  the  remaining  wing.  Until  comparatively 
few  years  ago  the  walls  of  this  building  stood  several  feet 
high.  Residents  of  George  Street  recall  also  that  a  latticed 
wTindow  was  set  in  these  walls.  What  was  the  purpose  of  this 
pentagonal  building?  From  the  description  given  by  resi- 
dents of  George  Street,  it  is  very  reminiscent  of  the  hexa- 
gonal building  on  the  site  of  the  restored  Governor's  Palace 
at  Williamsburg.  The  purpose  of  this  Williamsburg  building 
is  not  definitely  known,  but  it  is  thought  to  be  either  the 
dairy  or  the  "bannio"  (bath  house)  referred  to  in  documents 
concerning  this  earlier  governor's  house.165  There  is  no 
mention  of  the  pentagonal  building,  however,  in  the  records 
of  Tryon's  Palace. 

There  was  definitely  a  boathouse  somewhere  behind  the 
Palace  on  Trent  River.  In  a  New  Bern  newspaper  of  1775 
we  find  the  modern  version  of  a  lost-or-stolen  advertisement 
signed  by  Josiah  Martin  and  announcing  that 

...  a  Boat  belonging  to  the  Governor  was,  on  Sunday  the  11th  in- 
stant, conveyed  by  Persons  unknown  from  the  Boathouse  behind  the 
Palace  in  Newbem,  to  Mr.  [Richard]  Ellis's  Wharf,  and  three  Swivel 
Guns,  the  property  of  his  Majesty,  which  lay  in  the  said  Boat  for 
ballast  [were]  at  the  same  time  stolen  out  of  her.  .  .  .166 

It  is  not  difficult  to  conjecture  that  these  swivel  guns  were 
soon  turned  to  patriot  uses,  perhaps  in  helping  to  outfit  one 
of  Richard  Ellis's  many  privateers.  Location  of  this  boat- 
house  would  be  difficult  now  because  of  the  difference  be- 
tween the  shorelines  of  the  eighteenth  and  twentieth  centur- 
ies. The  1779  plan  of  New  Bern  shows  what  seems  to  be 
a  marshy  area  behind  the  Palace.  Much  of  the  land  there 
has  been  filled  in  because  of  the  Trent  River  bridge  and  the 
growing  up  of  several  commercial  establishments  about  it. 
The  walks  or  areaways  on  the  front  of  the  main  building 
and  beneath  the  colonnades  have  been  mentioned.  There 
were  similar  appurtenances  elsewhere  on  the  Palace  grounds. 
There  must  have  been  paving  or  flagstones  in  the  gardens 
in  front  of  the  Palace.  There  is  mention  in  the  records  of  the 
"Dwarf  Wall,  Pallisadoes,  piers,  Gates  &c,  to  form  a  court- 
yard," so  these  gardens  evidently  had  their  share  of  paving 

*•*  The  Governor's  Palace,  a  booklet  published  by  Colonial  Williamsburg,  Inc.,  (1936),  p.  8. 
ice  Advertisement  dated  June  21  from  Fort  Johnston  in  The  North  Carolina  Gazette  (New  Bern), 
June  30,  July  7,  and  July  14,  1775.    This  was  just  after  Martin  had  fled. 
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and  brick — or  stonework.  It  may  be  that  the  entire  Palace 
Square  was  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  Such  a  conclusion 
would  naturally  be  suggested  if  the  long  wall  now  remaining 
on  Eden  Street  could  be  established  as  contemporary  with 
the  Palace  buildings.  It  is  known  that  at  one  period  in  the 
Palace's  life  there  was  a  fence  of  some  kind  across  the  yard 
behind  the  main  building.  The  act  of  1778  ordering  the  re- 
opening of  South  Front  Street  stipulated  that  "the  moving 
the  fence  from  the  South  side  of  the  Street  to  the  North  side, 
on  the  bounds  of  Palace  Square,  shall  be  done  at  the  proper 
cost  and  charges  of  the  town.  .  .  .  "167  Also  behind  the 
Palace  was  a  flagstaff,  clearly  shown  on  Sauthier's  map  of 
1769.  Here  also  were  kept,  probably  in  simulated  fortifi- 
cations, the  "park  of  artillery  "  used  for  salutes  on  ceremonial 
occasions. 

A  vital  part  of  the  Palace  was  its  water  system,  which 
would  surely  be  encountered  in  archaeological  excavation. 
Hawks's  diagram,  Plan  (6),  shows  this  system  in  detail.  It  is 
entitled:  "The  manner  of  laying  Drains  and  sesspools  to 
convey  the  Water  from  His  Excellencys  House  6  Janry  1769. " 
The  diagram  shows  incidentally  a  cross-section  of  a  fourteen- 
inch  drain.  Its  principal  purpose,  however,  is  to  show  the 
reservoir  and  the  piping  leading  from  it  to  the  main  building, 
and  from  the  main  building  to  the  river.  The  diagram  does 
not  explain  how  the  wings  were  supplied  with  water;  no 
piping  is  shown  leading  to  or  from  those  flanking  buildings. 
In  Hawks's  estimate,  however,  we  find  grouped  under  the 
cost  of  the  wings  the  following  item :  "Two  Wells  with  Pumps 
Compleat, "  set  down  at  forty  pounds.  Evidently  these  wells 
and  pumps  were  meant  exclusively  for  the  use  of  the  kitchen 
and  stables,  for  the  estimate  on  the  main  water  system  is 
grouped  with  the  items  for  the  main  building.168  Where 
were  these  wells?  There  is  neither  any  documentary  evidence 
nor  any  trace  at  the  site  which  would  enable  one  to  point 
them  out.  Fortunately,  the  reservoir  is  clearly  shown  on 
Hawks's  diagram,  and  this  no  doubt  can  be  located  without 
difficulty. 

Excavation  probably  would  tell  much  about  how  this 
water  system  worked.  The  drains  have  been  encountered 
several  times,  the  last  time  during  the  leveling  off  of  an  in- 
cline in  the  construction  of  a  filling  station  at  the  northeast 

167  stale  Records,  XXIV,  246. 

J68  Labor  and  materials  for  "Digging  and  laying  drains  from  the  House,  and  making  Resovoir" 
were  figured  at  four  hundred  pounds. 
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corner  of  George  and  South  Front  streets.  Unexplained 
'finds"  have  been  made  on  the  site.  About  1905  Henry  A. 
Brown,  Jr.,  surveyor  and  engineer,  in  laying  water  mains  on 
George  Street,  encountered  a  bricked-in  cavity  about  ten 
feet  long  and  three  or  four  feet  wide  and  deep  running  north 
and  south  almost  directly  in  front  of  the  remaining  wing. 
Because  it  was  sealed  at  either  end  and  surrounded  by  wrhite 
sand,  indicating  no  seepage,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  "crypt" 
thus  found  was  part  of  one  of  the  drains,  though  it  may  have 
had  something  to  do  with  the  Palace  water  system.  The 
incident  is  cited  not  with  a  view  to  imputing  special  import- 
ance to  this  discovery  but  with  the  purpose  of  showing  the 
unusually  frequent  occurrence  of  brickwork  below  the  sur- 
face of  the  site  and  the  need  for  an  archaeologist's  interpre- 
tation of  such  discoveries. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  that  many  permanent 
features  of  the  Palace — walkways,  foundations,  drains,  and 
other  brickwork  or  paving — are  part  of  the  remains  which 
may  be  unearthed.  Besides  these  skeletal  vestiges  of  the 
exterior,  there  must  also  be  a  number  of  interior  fixtures  of 
which,  it  is  not  too  much  to  hope,  fragments  must  have 
survived.  There  were  in  the  Palace,  for  example,  hinges  and 
locks  which,  as  we  have  seen,  Try  on  imported  from  England. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Quartermaster's  office  during  the 
Revolution  shows  that  there  was  a  considerable  amount  of 
metalwork  in  the  Palace,  not  all  of  which,  surely,  could  have 
been  carried  away  by  townspeople.169  Many  other  articles 
which  could  survive  the  wear  of  nearly  a  century  and  a  half 
are  not  accounted  for.  Some  light  on  their  whereabouts  might 
be  shed  by  archaeological  excavation.  Where,  for  example, 
are  the  "Chimney  pieces,  and  Stone  Steps  to  Two  Fronts," 
which  are  named  in  Hawks's  estimate?  Surely  the  stone  steps 
could  not  have  been  moved  a  great  distance  from  the  site. 
Perhaps  they  have  been  used  in  the  construction  of  later 
dwellings  on  George  Street.  And  as  for  the  mantelpieces,  it 
may  be  that  fragments  of  these  could  be  found  on  the  site, 
or  at  least  some  clue  which  would  tell  definitely  where  they 
were  placed. 

As  a  final  word,  attention  is  called  to  the  possibility  of 
locating  the  redoubt  which  Tryon  caused  to  be  constructed 
west  of  the  Palace  to  protect  the  town  from  the  Regulators. 

189  A  lock  and  keys,  said  to  have  come  from  the  Palace,  are  on  display  at  the  New  Bern  Public 
Library. 
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So  much  as  is  presently  known  of  the  line  of  this  pre-Revolu- 
tionary  fortification  has  already  been  told.  Excavation  of  it 
is  of  course  not  strictly  necessary  for  exploration  of  the 
Palace  site,  but  restoration  of  the  Palace,  if  ever  it  comes, 
would  certainly  demand  that  this  redoubt  be  replaced. 

Restoration  of  the  Palace — that  is  an  eventuality  which 
this  article  has  not  concerned  itself  with.  It  is  difficult,  how- 
ever, not  to  anticipate  such  a  possibility.  For  the  present, 
enough  has  been  said  to  show  the  architectural  and  historical 
importance  of  this  colonial  building  and  the  archaeological 
promise  of  its  site.  For  the  future,  it  can  only  be  hoped  that 
"the  capital  building  on  the  continent  of  North  America'' 
will  rise  again  from  undeserved  oblivion,  faithful  to  its 
former  self. 


COLONEL  BENJAMIN  HAWKINS- 
NORTH  CAROLINIAN— BENEFACTOR 
OF  THE  SOUTHERN  INDIANS 

By  Merritt  Bloodworth  Pound 
Part  II 

Colonel  Hawkins,  in  addition  to  his  direction  of  agents 
among  the  Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws,  and  his 
assistants  among  the  Creeks,  was  charged  with  the  responsi- 
bility of  the  general  conduct  of  the  "Four  Nations"  and  the 
supervision  of  the  United  States  factories  and  factors.  His 
duties  were  consequently  many  and  varied. 

The  laws  of  Georgia  did  not  extend  into  the  Indian  country 
and,  except  for  Hawkins,  the  only  officers  in  this  region  were 
the  military.  He,  at  times,  exercised  legislative,  executive, 
and  judicial  functions  over  both  Indians  and  white  inhabi- 
tants. In  addition,  he  served  as  diplomatic  agent  for  the 
United  States  and  his  copper-colored  wards.  Among  his 
many  duties  the  following  were  routine:  he  issued  passes  to 
travellers  and  licenses  to  traders;  distributed  goods  and 
annuities  to  the  Indians;  apprehended  and  returned  runaway 
slaves;  returned  stolen  slaves,  cattle,  horses,  and  even  dogs; 
adjudicated  disputes  of  ownership  between  Indians,  between 
Indians  and  whites,  and  between  whites  living  in  Indian 
country;  demanded,  and  secured,  punishment  for  criminal 
offences;  directed  posses  and  military  expeditions;  officiated 
at  conferences;  settled  disputes  between  the  Indians  and  the 
states;  and,  in  his  capacity  as  a  Federal  officer,  performed 
the  marriage  ceremony. 

It  is  needless  to  say  that  all  of  his  duties  were  not  executed 
with  uniform  perfection  or  with  satisfaction  to  all  concerned. 
His  territorial  jurisdiction  extended  over  a  vast  area,  his 
assistance  was  inadequate,  and  his  charges  varied  from  the 
simple  and  primitive  to  the  extremely  vicious  and  incor- 
rigible. He  also  stood  in  the  way  of  individuals  who,  actuated 
by  cupidity  and  personal  aggrandisement,  wished  to  take 
advantage  of  the  Indians,  and  of  the  states  which  wished  to 
extend  their  boundaries  and  territorial  jurisdiction.  On  the 
other  hand,  he  insisted  upon  the  Indians  Jiving  up  to  regu- 
lations; and  with  impartiality  he  demanded  that  wrongs 
should  be  atoned  for.  Naturally  he  made  enemies.  Under 

[    168  ] 
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such  circumstances  it  is  doubtful  whether  anyone  could  have 
failed  to  do  so,  but  it  is  difficult  to  escape  the  conclusion  that 
but  for  his  sincerity  and  honesty  he  could  not  have  retained 
the  affection  of  the  great  majority  of  the  Indians  and  the 
respect  of  the  whites  who  knew  him  for  his  long  tenure  of 
office. 

Life  among  the  Indians  was  not  without  its  dangers. 
There  were  frequent  rumors  that  Hawkins  had  been  driven 
out  of  the  Indian  country  but  there  is  no  evidence  that  he 
was  ever  actually  attacked.71  In  May,  1798,  while  at  Cow- 
etuh  Tallahassee,  he  was  informed  that  a  large  body  of 
malcontents  were  on  the  way  with  hostile  intent.  He  was 
advised  to  flee,  but  instead  retired  to  his  tent.  During  the 
night  he  was  guarded  by  the  principal  chiefs  of  the  nation 
and  even  the  women  declared  their  determination  to  take 
up  arms  in  his  behalf.  The  rumored  attack  did  not  material- 
ize and  from  that  time  on  the  Agent  was  sometimes  threat- 
ened but  never  actually  attacked.  The  respect  the  Indians 
had  for  an  official  of  the  government  combined  with  their 
affection  for  the  man  himself  kept  him  safe  even  in  periods 
of  extreme  unrest.72 

Prior  to  the  administration  of  President  Jefferson,  Haw- 
kins had  jurisdiction  over,  and  responsibility  for,  all  of  the 
Indians  south  of  the  Ohio  River.  His  charges  included 
Cherokees,  Choctaws,  and  Chickasaws  as  well  as  the  Creeks, 
and  he  was  called  Iste-chate-lige-osetat-chemiste-chaugo  (Be- 
loved man  of  the  Four  Nations).  In  1798  the  Mississippi 
Territory  was  created  and  Winthrop  Sargent  was  appointed 
governor.  This  appointment  was  a  continuous  source  of  em- 
barrassment to  Hawkins. 

Sargent  was  succeeded  in  1801  by  W.  C.  C.  Claiborne; 
and,  though  Hawkins's  jurisdiction  was  then  limited  to  the 
Creeks  alone,  the  conflict  of  powers  continued.  On  February 
23,  1802,  Secretary  of  War  Henry  Dearborn  informed  Clai- 
borne that  under  the  presidential  regulations  governors  of 
the  territories  were  Indian  agents  and  all  sub-agents  should 
correspond  with  them.  He  added,  however:  "Colo.  Hawkins 
and  the  Agents  of  the  Factories  at  Tillico  [sic]  in  Tennessee 
and  in  Georgia  will  communicate  with  the  Secretary  of  War 
as  usual."73 

71  Dunbar  Rowland,  ed.,  The  Mississippi  Territorial  Archives,  1798-1803,  I,  107-108. 

72  The  Letters  of  Benjamin  Hawkins,  pp.  310-312. 

73  Rowland,  Mississippi  Territorial  Archives,  I,  416-418. 
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Among  the  Southern  Indians  the  Creeks  were  the  strong- 
est, the  most  warlike  and  the  most  often  and  most  seriously 
embroiled  in  difficulties  with  the  white  men.  In  their  relations 
with  Georgia  and  the  United  States  they  had  been  led  by 
more  astute  and  capable  leaders  than  had  other  tribes.  Even 
though  Hawkins,  at  first,  was  charged  with  the  supervision 
of  all  the  Southern  tribes,  he  made  the  Creek  country  his 
headquarters  and  set  up  his  residence  there.  When  he  came 
to  Georgia  he  found  two  divisions  among  these  Indians  and 
a  further  decentralization  of  control  because  of  the  compar- 
ative independence  of  each  town  of  the  nation.  Under  such 
conditions  it  was  well  nigh  impossible  to  locate  responsibility 
for  crimes  and  depredations.  One  of  the  great  sources  of 
conflict  between  Georgia  and  the  Creeks  had  been  the  failure 
of  some  chiefs  and  certain  towns  to  recognize  agreements 
entered  into  by  other  chiefs. 

During  the  year  1798  Hawkins  had  tried  diligently  to 
remedy  this  condition.  He  presented  a  plan  of  government 
to  the  Creeks  which  they  accepted.  The  new  scheme  was  so 
successfully  inaugurated  that  Hawkins's  report  of  it  was 
made  a  part  of  the  message  of  President  Jefferson  to  Con- 
gress on  December  8,  1801.  As  described  in  this  message, 
the  national  council  met  once  a  year,  generally  in  May,  at 
the  call  and  upon  the  date  set  by  Hawkins.  Each  town  was 
asked  to  send  deputies  and  generally  sent  five  or  six.  The 
first  order  of  business  was  a  report  on  the  state  of  the  nation 
by  the  Agent.  Next  the  Agent  advised  the  council  as  to  what 
action  it  needed  to  take  and  demanded  punishment  for 
crimes  committed  and  compensation  for  treaty  violations. 
In  many  respects  the  relationship  of  Hawkins  to  the  council 
was  similar  to  that  of  the  President  to  Congress.74 

Such  an  arrangement  made  the  Agent  tremendously 
effective  in  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Creeks  and  gave  him 
a  power  over  them  that  had  not  been  approximated  since 
the  death  of  McGillivray  in  1793.  He  became,  in  fact,  the 
first  chief  of  the  Nation  and  his  influence  was  paramount 
over  the  native  chiefs.  Though  conflicts  between  Georgia 
and  the  Creeks  continued,  at  least  one  Georgia  executive, 
Governor  Jared  Irwin,  had  confidence  in  Hawkins's  desire 
"to  do  ample  justice  to  the  citizens  on  all  occasions."75  He 
supported  the  Agent's  efforts  to  keep  peace  and  order  on  the 
frontier,  yet  conditions  were  often  such  that  Chief  Tuskeegee 

7«  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  p.  647. 

7*  Columbian  Museum  &•  Savvannah  Advertiser,  November  17,  1807. 
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Tustunnuggee  could  truthfully  remark:  "Your  situation  for 
a  while  was  of  that  sort,  which  got  you  blaim  [sic]  from  both 
sides.  .  .  .  "76 

Neither  praise  nor  blame  could  deter  the  Agent  from 
attempting  to  carry  out  his  avowed  purpose  of  doing  "  ample 
justice."  He  strove  earnestly  to  bring  about  peace  and 
friendship  between  the  two  races  in  the  interests  of  both, 
and  he  tried  to  solve  each  conflict  equitably  without  regard 
to  the  color  of  the  skin  of  the  parties  to  it. 

After  the  Revolution  the  notorious  adventurer  William 
Augustus  Bowles,  Maryland  native  and  Revolutionary 
soldier  who  had  deserted  to  the  British,  appeared  among  the 
Creeks  and  became  a  serious  rival  of  Alexander  McGillivray 
for  headship  among  these  Indians.  In  1792  he  was  captured 
by  McGillivray,  who  turned  him  over  to  the  Spanish  authori- 
ties by  whom  he  was  taken  to  Spain.  He  had  either  been 
freed  by  the  Spaniards,  or  had  escaped,  and  had  made  his 
way  to  London.  There  he  was  received  cordially  by  British 
officials  and  was  returned  to  Florida  on  board  his  Majesty's 
schooner  Fox  in  1779. 77 

Styling  himself  "  Chief  and  Director  General  of  the 
Creeks,"  Bowles  insisted  that  the  Indians  were  an  inde- 
pendent nation  and  subject  neither  to  the  United  States  nor 
to  Spain.  Soon  he  stirred  up  disaffection  among  them  and 
caused  Hawkins  great  difficulty.  A  contest  for  Creek  control 
was  thus  on  between  Colonel  Hawkins  and  General  Bowles. 
Though  Hawkins  was  the  Agent  of  the  United  States,  and 
the  Indians  knew  it,  this  fact  gave  him  no  advantage.  The 
Indians  could  not  understand  the  intricacies  of  international 
agreements.  Bowles  professed  to  have,  and  probably  had, 
the  support  of  the  British  crown.  Furthermore,  he  could 
promise  greater  remuneration  for  adherence  to  him  than 
could  Hawkins  as  the  Agent  of  the  United  States. 

Bowles  at  first  confined  his  operations  to  Spanish  Florida 
and  secured  most  of  his  Indian  support  from  the  Seminoles. 
Nevertheless,  he  made  some  headway  with  the  Creeks. 
Particularly  did  he  gain  sympathisers  within  the  Upper 
Creek  towns.  As  a  result  the  Indians  became  restless,  sullen, 
and  difficult  to  manage.  Bowles  caused  the  defeat  of  a  pro- 
posed treaty  in  1803  and  even  persuaded  the  Upper  Creeks 
to  deny  in  writing  the  authority  of  Colonel  Hawkins.78 

76  Tustunnuggee  to  Hawkins,  Dec.  21,  1801.     Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 
"  EUicoU's  Journal,  pp.  226-227. 
78  Augusta  Chronicle,  July  25.  1803. 
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When  the  council  assembled  at  Tookaubatchee,  however, 
delegations  of  the  Cherokees,  Chickasaws,  and  Choctaws 
joined  the  Creeks.  On  May  24,  1803,  Bowles  arrived  at  the 
head  of  a  band  of  Seminoles  and  was  accompanied  by  some 
Upper  Creek  chiefs  who  were  friendly  to  him.  Hawkins's 
influence  prevailed  and  on  May  25  Bowles  was  arrested, 
placed  in  chains,  and  delivered  to  Governor  Folch  of  Flor- 
ida.79 He  was  confined  in  Morro  Castle  and  died  there  in 
April,  1806. 80 

There  had  been  some  signs  of  resistance  to  Bowles's  arrest 
but  due  to  the  efforts  of  Hawkins  and  the  Lower  Creek 
chiefs  the  discontent  subsided  and  the  council  drew  up 
a  declaration  that  they  were  resolved  "on  eternal  peace  with 
all  the  world,  that  when  they  were  dead  and  gone  their 
children  might  grow  up  in  peace,  repeat  and  remember  this 
talk  and  take  it  to  the  end  of  the  world.  "81 

After  the  return  of  Florida  to  Spain  by  England  in  1783, 
William  Pan  ton,  an  English  trader,  secured  the  good  will 
of  Manuel  de  Cespedes,  Spanish  governor  of  St.  Augustine, 
who  interceded  for  him  at  the  Spanish  court,  and  he  was 
allowed  to  remain.  By  royal  orders  of  1786,  the  English  firms 
of  Panton,  Leslie  &  Company,  and  Mather  &  Strother  were 
authorized  to  continue  to  trade  with  the  Indians.82 

Panton,  Leslie  &  Company  made  a  fortune  out  of  the 
Indian  trade.  Beginning  in  1784  with  stores  at  St.  Augustine 
and  St.  Marks  for  the  Upper  Creeks,  they  established  another 
at  Pensacola  in  1785  for  Lower  Creek  trade,  supplanted 
Mather  &  Strother  at  Mobile  in  their  trade  with  the  Choc- 
taws and  Chickasaws  in  1789,  opened  trade  with  the  Chero- 
kees in  1792,  and  reached  the  heights  of  expansion  when 
a  store  was  opened  on  the  Mississippi  River  at  Chickasaw 
Bluffs.83  Alexander  McGillivray  was  an  intimate  associate 
of  Panton  and  is,  in  fact,  generally  considered  to  have  been 
a  silent  partner  in  the  firm.84 

Panton,  Leslie  &  Company  were  a  legitimate  trading  firm. 
Their  smuggling  of  goods  across  the  border  and  other  manip- 
ulations were  probably  of  the  type  any  firm  operating  on 
such  a  frontier  would  have  engaged  in.  William  Panton  can 

79  Hawkins  to  Gov.  Milledge  of  Georgia,  May  30,  1803.     Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and 
History. 

80  Augusta  Chronicle,  June  7,  1806. 

81  Hawkins  to  Milledge,  June  8,  1803.     Georgia  Department  of  Archives  and  History. 

82  Arthur  Preston  Whitaker,  ed.,  Documents  Relating  to  the  Commercial  Policy  of  Spain  in  the  Floridas, 
pp.  xxx-xxxii;  see  also  pp.  98-103,  "Actas  de  la  Supreme  Junta  de  Estrado,  22  de  Septiembre  1788." 

83  Whitaker,  Documents,  p.  xxxiv-xxxv. 

84  Whitaker,  Documents,  p.  230. 
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not  be  compared  to  William  Bowles,  whom  he  hated  and 
described  as  a  "mad  dog,  a  pirate,  whom  any  decent  person 
should  shoot  down  on  sight. "  He  offered  one  person  a  pen- 
sion for  life  to  kill  the  "  freebooter.  "85  The  firm,  neverthe- 
less, fixed  its  prices  to  undersell  competitors  from  Georgia 
and  South  Carolina,  sent  agents  throughout  the  Indian 
country,  and  carried  Spanish  communiques  among  the 
Indians.  These  conditions  obtained  when  Hawkins  arrived 
in  the  Indian  country  but  he  shortly  thereafter  inaugurated 
the  factory  system.86 

The  origin  of  the  trading  system  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Indians  dates  back  to  July  12,  1775,  when  a  com- 
mittee of  Congress  was  appointed  to  "devise  a  plan  for  pro- 
curing goods  and  carrying  on  the  Indian  trade.  "87  The  next 
year  trading  posts  were  established  but  licensed  traders  were 
allowed  to  continue  private  trade  and  the  system  was  not 
successful.  Nothing  further  was  done  until  the  administra- 
tion of  Washington  took  some  action. 

Because  of  Washington's  interest,  the  growing  anxiety  for 
more  effective  control  of  the  Indians,  and  the  increasing 
influence  of  Panton,  Leslie  &  Company,  on  March  3,  1795, 
a  bill  was  passed  in  Congress,  calling  for  an  appropriation 
of  $50,000  and  the  establishment  of  trading  houses,  or  facto- 
ries, at  Coleraine  and  Tellico.88  Both  of  the  original  factories 
were  within  the  Agency  to  which  Hawkins  was  appointed. 
It  thus  fell  to  his  lot  to  inaugurate  the  system  and  to  super- 
vise it  during  its  early  years. 

It  was  Jefferson's  expressed  purpose  to  keep  Hawkins  one 
of  the  commissioners  at  every  treaty  conference  with  the 
Southern  tribes.  He  accordingly  was  a  member  of  the  com- 
missions which  signed  treaties  with  the  Chickasaws  in  1801, 
and  with  the  Creeks  in  1802  and  again  in  1804. 

The  Agent's  duties  between  1806  and  1810  were  princi- 
pally routine.  On  the  whole  the  Indians  were  quiet  and 
Georgia  was  comparatively  acquiescent  in  regard  to  its 
bpundaries.  Thefts,  illegal  trading,  and  mutual  trespassing 
created  minor  disturbances  and  Georgia  was  constantly 
clamoring  for  the  return  of  stolen  properties. 

As  the  War  of  1812  drew  near,  wagon  roads  into  Indian 
country  became  necessary  for  military  purposes.  President 
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Madison  instructed  Hawkins  to  overcome  Indian  opposition 
to  their  construction.  To  a  certain  extent  he  was  successful 
and  the  roads  were  laid  out,  one  from  Athens,  Georgia,  to 
Fort  Stoddert,  and  another  from  the  Tennessee  River  to  the 
same  terminus.  The  road  from  Athens  was  completed  on 
November  30,  1811.  Hawkins  wrote  Governor  David  B. 
Mitchell  of  Georgia  on  December  2:  "  I  find  some  difficulties 
in  restraining  our  wild  young  men  from  taking  toll  unneces- 
sarily and  very  unjustly  from  our  travelers."89 

After  calling  the  chiefs  of  the  Lower  towns  together  Haw- 
kins finally  secured  the  promise  of  protection  to  all  travelers. 
The  road  became  popular  as  it  became  safe,  and  was  fre- 
quently used.  Hawkins  reported  that  between  October  16, 
1811,  and  March  16,  1812,  a  total  of  233  vehicles  of  all  kinds 
and  3,726  persons  had  passed  the  Agency  en  route  to  the 
West.90  By  the  time  the  road  was  opened  the  war  clouds 
were  darker  and  soon  troops  and  artillery  took  the  place  of 
traders  and  covered  wagons.  The  voice  of  commerce  was 
drowned  by  the  war-whoop;  and  dripping  scalps  replaced 
calicos  and  ginghams  in  the  marts  of  Indian  trade. 

With  the  approach  of  war  in  1811,  Tecumseh,  the  Shawnee 
chief  and  leader  of  the  Indians  of  the  Northwest,  was  per- 
suaded by  British  agents  to  seek  the  alliance  of  the  Southern 
tribes.  He  accordingly  set  out  for  Tookaubatchee  and  the 
meeting  of  the  Creek  council  in  October.  The  rumor  that 
Tecumseh  would  be  present  caused  an  unusual  attendance 
and  about  5,000  Indians  were  on  hand.  Causes  of  discontent 
among  the  Creeks  were  numerous.  The  hatred  engendered 
by  the  conflicts  with  Georgia,  the  schemes  of  land  specu- 
lators, and  the  wagon  road  " filled  from  one  end  to  another" 
were  enough  to  induce  some  of  them  to  listen  to  Tecumseh. 
When  he  had  delivered  his  war  talk  he  prepared  a  calendar 
of  bundles  of  small  sticks  painted  red.  In  each  bundle  there 
were  sticks  corresponding  to  the  number  of  days  before  the 
attack  on  the  settlements  was  to  be  launched.  Each  morning 
the  chiefs  to  whom  the  bundles  were  given  were  to  throw 
away  a  stick.  When  all  were  gone  the  attack  was  to  take 
place.91 

Tecumseh's  mission  did  not  end  with  the  Creeks.  He  made 
contacts  with  the  Seminoles,  Cherokees,  and  other  Southern 
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Indians,  and  at  the  head  of  six-hundred  picked  warriors  from 
Northwestern  and  Southern  tribes  he  defied  the  power  of 
the  United  States  in  the  Southwest.  Big  Warrior  and  certain 
Lower  Creek  chiefs,  notably  William  Mcintosh,  stood  out 
against  h'm  but  failed  to  counteract  his  influence.92 

Colonel  Hawkins  was  faced  with  a  handicap  similar  to 
that  he  had  overcome  in  his  contest  with  William  Bowles. 
He  was  Agent  of  the  United  States  and  was  attempting  to 
carry  out  a  permanent  policy  of  Indian  control.  He  had  spent 
long  years  in  trying  to  wean  the  Indians  from  their  expecta- 
tions of  constant  and  frequent  gifts  and  favors.  He  was 
attempting  to  wipe  out  mendicancy  and  to  develop  self- 
reliance  among  his  red  friends.  He  therefore  could  not  meet 
the  offers  of  the  British  and  Spanish  agents  when,  by  a  sys- 
tem of  bribery,  they  courted  Indian  support.  The  affection 
for  and  confidence  in  Hawkins  held  by  the  old  chiefs,  who 
realized  from  experience  the  insincerity  and  temporary 
nature  of  the  British  and  Spanish  offers,  kept  them  loyal  but 
the  young  warriors  listened  to  the  siren  song  of  the  prophets. 

During  the  fall  and  winter  of  1812-1813,  Colonel  Hawkins's 
health  was  very  poor.  He  had  never  been  free  of  the  gout 
which  had  plagued  him  some  fifteen  years  earlier.  It  had  now 
spread  from  his  feet  to  his  arms  and  hands.  In  September, 
1812,  he  had  an  attack  of  influenza,  and  his  health  declined 
steadily  from  that  time  on.  Often  confined  to  his  bed,  and 
under  the  necessity  of  sending  assistants  to  represent  him  at 
important  councils,  he  was  indeed  laboring  under  a  great 
handicap  at  the  time  when  his  influence  was  most  needed.93 
If  he  was  lulled  into  a  feeling  of  false  security,  it  does  not 
necessarily  follow  that  he  was  guilty  of  incompetence  or 
neglect  of  duty.  There  is  evidence  to  justify  the  opinion  that 
the  leaders  among  the  Creeks  were  also  confident  of  the 
peaceful  intentions  of  the  great  majority  of  their  warriors. 

Rumblings  of  discord  were  heard  among  the  Upper  Creeks 
and  throughout  the  winter  and  spring  rumors  were  wide- 
spread that  the  Indians  generally  were  soon  to  take  the  war- 
path. On  May  28,  however,  the  Augusta  Chronicle  was  able 
to  report:  "Our  Indian  frontier  is  at  present  tranquil.  .  .  . 
The  nation  generally  are  [sic]  disposed  to  peace,  and  will 
inflict  exemplary  punishment  on  any  of  their  people  who  shall 
attempt  to  interrupt  it."  Three  days  later  Hawkins  wrote 
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Mitchell:  "From  the  present  disposition  of  the  Creeks  there 
is  nothing  hostile  to  be  apprehended  from  them."94 

Before  the  end  of  June,  however,  Hawkins  was  forced  to 
admit  to  the  governor  that  the  conflict  among  the  Creeks 
had  commenced  and  Alexander  Cornells,  his  assistant,  re- 
ported a  crisis  rapidly  approaching.95  The  hostiles  were 
mostly  Alabamas  who  belonged  to  the  Creek  confederation 
but  were  not  Creeks.  Cornells  was  of  the  opinion  that  they 
were  under  the  direction  of  the  British  and  Tecumseh,  and 
that  Tecumseh  had  worked  out  the  plan  of  action  in  a  private 
conference  with  Little  Warrior.  Tuskeenehau  of  Cussetuh 
had  organized  190  warriors  for  the  protection  of  Tookau- 
batchee  and  wished  Hawkins  to  send  white  troops  to  their 
aid  so  that  they  might  "  put  an  end  to  these  hatchers  of  war 
and  mischief."96 

All  information  received  by  Hawkins  was  transmitted  to 
Governor  Mitchell,  even  when  the  Agent  had  a  "  gouty 
hand"  and  wrote  with  much  pain.  Mitchell,  therefore,  knew 
that  the  friendly  chiefs  had  requested  aid  of  Georgia  and  he 
was  ready  and  willing  to  send  it.  He  was,  however,  forced 
to  await  positive  authorization  to  send  Georgia  troops  into 
Federal  territory.  This  authorization  Colonel  Hawkins  would 
not  give.  It  is  not  entirely  clear  whether  he  was  inclined, 
because  of  his  illness,  to  discount  the  seriousness  of  the 
reports  and  the  apprehensions  of  the  friendly  chiefs,  or 
whether  he  still  felt  that  his  influence  was  sufficient  to  stop 
the  hostilities.  His  critics  blamed  his  procrastination  on 
jealousy  of  Governor  Mitchell  and  his  unwillingness  to  share 
the  credit  for  subduing  the  hostiles.  It  is  certain  that  Hawkins 
confined  his  activities  at  this  crisis  to  demanding  of  the 
fanatical  chiefs  explanations  of  their  hostilities.  He  answered 
the  friendly  chiefs'  requests  for  aid  by  advising  them  to 
attack  the  hostiles.97  He  probably  thought  that  the  Indians 
would  spend  their  time  in  fighting  one  another  and  would 
not  attack  the  whites.  He  expressed  this  idea  to  the  Secretary 
of  War  on  June  27  and  explained  his  inaction  on  this  ground. 9  8 

In  comments  on  the  Mitchell  correspondence,  the  editors 
of  the  Augusta  Chronicle  severely  criticised  Hawkins  for  not 
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authorizing  Governor  Mitchell  to  use  the  Georgia  troops." 
The  criticism,  however,  had  no  influence  on  Hawkins,  as  he 
continued  to  believe  that  the  friendly  Creeks  were  unduly 
alarmed. 

On  July  22  Hawkins  was  informed  by  the  War  Office  that 
the  governors  of  Georgia  and  Tennessee  had  been  ordered 
to  organize  1,500  men  each  to  march  separatively  or  in  co- 
operation into  the  Creek  country.100  On  August  6  the 
Augusta  Chronicle  announced  that  news  from  Milled geville 
indicated  that  Governor  Mitchell  had  3,000  men  ready  to 
march.  Fifteen  hundred  volunteers  from  Tennessee  and  the 
3rd  regiment  of  United  States  regulars  would  cooperate  with 
the  Georgia  troops.  Hawkins  had  requested  only  three 
hundred  men.  "If  the  hostile  Indians  are  2500  strong," 
asked  the  editor  of  the  Chronicle ,  "of  what  avail  will  300  men 
be  as  an  auxiliary  corps.  This  request  is  exactly  in  character 
with  the  whole  conduct  of  Col.  Hawkins;  it  shows  a  deadly 
jealousy  of  the  people  of  Georgia."101 

On  July  28  the  friendly  chiefs,  impatient  at  Colonel  Haw- 
kins's delay,  made  a  direct  request  of  Governor  Mitchell  for 
2,500  men,  two  field  pieces,  and  plenty  of  ammunition.102 
When  Hawkins  heard  of  this  direct  approach  he  wrote  to 
Governor  Mitchell  and  insisted  again  that  the  reports  had 
been  exaggerated.  He  admitted  that  some  of  the  Creeks  were 
on  the  warpath  and  that  casualties  had  been  suffered  by  the 
friendly  Creeks,  but  he  maintained  that  the  situation  was 
not  out  of  hand.103  He  reported  to  the  Secretary  of  War: 

This  department  has  long  been  assailed  by  calumny  and  misrepresen- 
tation; but  it  has  been  left  to  the  Governor  of  Georgia  to  usurp  all 
authority  of  the  General  Government,  except  what  relates  to  com- 
merce. .  .  .  As  he  is  a  man  of  legal  knowledge,  he  must  be  operated  on 
by  a  policy  of  his  own.104 

Governor  Mitchell  had  at  last  assumed  that  the  emergency 
had  arisen  which  would  authorize  his  calling  out  the  militia 
for  the  protection  of  the  state  regardless  of  Hawkins's  atti- 
tude. He  had,  therefore,  assembled  2,500  men,  500  of  them 
cavalry,  at  various  points  on  the  frontier. x  °  5  While  Hawkins 
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continued  to  contest  with  the  governor  the  exclusive  right 
of  the  United  States  to  regulate  Indian  affairs,  he  did  not 
protest  further  Georgia's  threat  to  invade  Indian  country 
under  the  stress  of  circumstances. 

What  was  probably  the  most  horrible  event  of  the  war 
took  place  on  August  30,  1813,  when  Peter  McQueen  massa- 
cred the  inhabitants  of  Fort  Mims  on  the  Tensaw  River. 
".  .  .  Hardly  two  dozen  escaped  of  the  five  hundred  and 
fifty  men,  women  and  children  in  that  stockaded  ground. " x  06 

General  James  Wilkinson,  in  command  of  the  United 
States  troops,  had  been  transferred  from  the  Southwest  and 
General  Flournoy  was  left  in  command  at  Mobile. 

He  was  likewise  early  misled  by  the  representations  of  Colonel  Hawkins 
of  the  'advanced  civilization'  and  'pacific  disposition'  of  the  Creeks. 
Even  after  the  massacre  of  Fort  Mims,  Colonel  Hawkins  reiterated 
these  assurances,  laid  the  blame  for  the  affair  on  the  Tombigbee  people, 
and  declared  that  the  war  would  be  'a  civil  war  among  the  Creeks  and 
not  on  the  whites,'  if  let  alone.  Unfortunately  General  Flournoy 
adopted  these  views,  and  forbid  any  aggressive  movement  on  the 
savages.107 

By  September  Hawkins  was  willing  to  cooperate  with  the 
Georgia  troops.  After  General  John  Floyd  took  command 
of  the  militia  Hawkins  kept  in  frequent  communication  with 
him  and  gave  all  the  information  at  his  command  as  to  the 
activities  and  hostile  movements  of  the  Indians.  By  October 
the  Agent  was  so  impressed  with  the  strength  of  the  Red 
Sticks  that  he  feared  the  fighting  would  be  brought  to 
Georgia  instead  of  being  west  of  the  Chattahoochee  as  he  had 
at  first  hoped.108 

Now  that  Hawkins  was  willing  to  push  the  offensive 
against  the  hostile  Indians  he  found  it  difficult  to  get  it 
underway.  Tennessee  troops  were  entering  Creek  country 
under  Generals  Jackson  and  Cocke  and  were  offering  to  co- 
operate with  General  Floyd  who  was  powerless  to  move 
beyond  the  Flint  because  of  the  breakdown  of  his  lines  of 
supplies.  On  November  8  Floyd's  Georgia  command  was  no 
further  west  than  Fort  Lawrence  (on  the  Flint  River  opposite 
the  Agency).109 

In  spite  of  the  delay  of  its  troops  Georgia  was  anxious  to 
fight.  The  honor  and  safety  of  the  state  was  at  stake  and, 
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probably  of  more  importance,  many  of  its  citizens  saw  in 
the  war  an  opportunity  of  ridding  themselves  of  Creek 
occupancy  of  choice  lands  without  the  necessity  of  negoti- 
ating treaties  of  purchase.  One  citizen  of  Milledgeville  ex- 
pressed this  attitude  clearly.  He  anticipated  that  if  the 
expedition  ended  as  it  should  it  would  open  up  the  Alabama 
River  lands  which  offered  advantages  second  to  none. 
Health,  he  said,  fertile  soil,  and  abundant  commerce  awaited 
the  conquest.  New  markets  could  be  opened  for  sugar  and 
shipments  could  be  made  by  water  to  within  140  miles  of 
Milledgeville.  This  would  be  greatly  to  the  advantage  of 
Georgia  and  the  Carolinas,  as  sugar  was  selling  in  New 
Orleans  at  $8.00  to  $10.00  per  hundred,  and  in  Savannah  at 
from  $20.00  to  $25.00.  If  the  Creeks  were  defeated  he  antici- 
pated that  sugar  could  be  shipped  to  Fort  Stoddert  for  $1.00 
per  hundred,  and  all  the  way  to  Milledgeville  for  $4.00.110 
So  pleasing  a  prospect  was  not  conducive  to  pacifism. 
Hawkins  had  anticipated  such  an  attitude  on  the  part  of  the 
Georgians  and  wished  to  keep  Georgia  troops  out  of  Indian 
lands  until  he  was  sure  there  was  no  other  method  of  stopping 
the  war.  He  could  not  condone  such  ambitions,  as  they  were 
directed  at  driving  out  friendly,  as  well  as  hostile,  Creeks. 
When  General  Floyd  finally  moved  out  toward  Cowetuh, 
Hawkins  gave  detailed  information  as  to  the  terrain  over 
which  he  was  to  march  and  advice  as  to  how  best  to  secure 
the  Indians'  confidence.  He  also  promised  his  own  services 
in  a  military  capacity. 

As  soon  as  I  know  that  the  friendly  Indians  are  to  cooperate  with  your 
command,  or  who  is  the  commander  in  chief  of  the  expedition  I  will  be 
ready  to  take  charge  of  them.  And  if  you  should  deem  my  cooperation 
with  you  necessary  immediately  and  without  delay  I  shall  be  with 
you.111 

Late  in  November  Major  General  Thomas  Pinckney 
arrived  at  Fort  Hawkins  to  take  command  of  the  army 
operating  against  the  Creeks.  Hawkins  was  naturally  willing 
to  cooperate  with  an  officer  of  the  United  States  army  and 
from  his  knowledge  of  the  Indians  he  was  able  to  give  the 
general  valuable  aid.  He  ordered  Alexander  Cornells  to  in- 
struct the  friendly  chiefs  to  send  a  detachment  of  Indians, 
including  an  interpreter  familiar  with  the  Tallapoosa  coun- 
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try,  to  act  as  scouts  and  runners  for  the  Tennessee  troops 
operating  there.  On  December  12  a  mounted  detachment  of 
twenty  warriors  and  four  runners  under  William  Mcintosh 
left  in  obedience  to  these  instructions. 

General  Floyd  continued  west  into  the  Upper  Creek  lands. 
Here,  on  January  27,  1814,  he  met  and  defeated  the  Red 
Sticks  at  Camp  Defiance.  In  his  official  report  he  cited 
Timothy  Barnard,  Hawkins's  assistant  who  was  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  friendly  Uchees,  for  gallantry  under  fire.112 

With  the  armies  converging  on  the  Indians  from  the  north, 
south,  and  east  an  early  victory  was  anticipated.  On  March 
17,  1814,  John  Armstrong,  Secretary  of  War,  appointed 
General  Pinckney  and  Colonel  Hawkins  to  conclude  a  peace 
as  soon  as  the  Indians  showed  any  desire  to  end  the  war.1 13 
Three  days  later,  however,  Armstrong  decided  that  the 
treaty  should  take  the  form  of  a  military  capitulation  and 
so  instructed  Pinckney  that  he  alone  was  to  make  it.  He 
added  that  Coolnel  Hawkins  could  be  " usefully  employed" 
in  the  negotiations.114 

W7hen  the  news  of  the  appointments  of  Pinckney  and 
Hawkins  reached  Tennessee,  Brigadier  General  George 
Doherty  and  eight  other  Tennessee  officers  addressed  a  vio- 
lent protest  to  George  W.  Campbell,  member  of  Congress, 
on  the  ground  that  Tennessee's  interests  were  vitally  affected 
and  yet  the  state  was  not  represented  on  the  commission. 
General  Pinckney  they  described  as  "an  amiable  man,  and 
a  man  of  talents."  But,  they  asked: 

.  .  .  Who  is  his  colleague?  A  man,  whose  interests  and  feelings,  it  is 
believed,  are  too  much  identified  with  those  of  the  enemy,  and  in  whom 
the  people  of  the  West  as  well  as  many  in  the  East,  have  long  since 
ceased  to  retain  any  confidence—  A  man  who,  they  believe  has  on  some 
memorable  occasions  shown  himself  unworthy  any  national  trust,  and 
to  whom,  more  than  to  any  other,  they  would  be  unwilling  to  confide 
the  adjustment  of  what  so  deeply  concerns  them.115 

Again  Tennesseans,  never  friendly  to  Hawkins,  became 
his  most  severe  critics.  Governors  Sevier,  William  Blount, 
and  Willie  Blount,  General  Cocke,  and  the  Tennessee  legis- 
lature had  all  condemned  him,  and  now  General  Doherty 
added  his  voice  to  the  disapproval  of  the  citizens  of  the  state. 

112  Floyd  to  Pinckney,  January  27,  1814.     Raleigh  Register,  February  11,  1814. 

i  J3  Stale  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  836-837. 

>H  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  836-837. 

116  J.  S.  Bassett,  ed.,  The  Correspondence  of  Andrew  Jackson,  I,  497-498,  note. 
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Georgians,  who  knew  him  best,  criticised  him  also,  but  never 
with  equal  severity.  The  Agent  could  generally  count  on 
some  voice  of  defense  being  raised  in  Georgia  but  seldom 
did  he  find  a  defender  in  Tennessee.  One  is  led  to  wonder 
to  what  extent  the  influence  of  William  Blount  had  tem- 
pered the  Tennessee  attitude  toward  the  man.  Or  could  it 
be  that  the  hatred  of  Tennessee  for  the  Indians  was  so  great 
that  the  citizens  of  the  state  naturally  suspected  the  motives 
of  any  man  who  was  willing  to  give  them  a  helping  hand? 

On  March  27,  1814,  General  Andrew  Jackson  defeated  the 
Red  Sticks  at  Horseshoe  Bend  on  the  Tallapoosa  River. 
Of  900  Indians  engaged  in  the  fight  scarsely  300  escaped. 
Jackson  continued  his  campaign  down  the  Tallapoosa  to  its 
junction  with  the  Coosa  and  there  built  Fort  Jackson. 

On  April  23  General  Pinckney  conveyed  to  Hawkins  the 
terms  upon  which  peace  would  be  granted  to  the  hostile 
Creeks  with  the  request  that  he  communicate  them  to  the 
Indians.1  x  6  These  terms  were  by  no  means  extremely  severe 
on  the  hostiles  and  were  very  specific  in  their  guarantees  of 
protection  and  indemnities  for  the  fidelity  of  the  friendly 
Indians.  Hawkins  immediately  made  the  conditions  known 
to  the  friendly  chiefs.  He  was  told  by  them  that  the  hostiles 
were  not  ready  for  peace  in  spite  of  the  recent  defeats,  and 
until  they  were  more  severely  punished  would  not  likely 
abide  by  any  promise  they  might  make.117  While  the  hos- 
tiles had  been  reduced  to  dire  suffering  and  the  war  was 
apparently  at  an  end,  the  friendly  chiefs  showed  themselves 
the  true  prophets.  With  the  promise  of  munitions  and  sup- 
plies at  Pensacola,  the  Red  Sticks  were  not  yet  subdued. 
In  the  meantime,  Hawkins,  as  a  preliminary  to  peace,  had 
allowed  those  who  professed  a  desire  for  it  to  return  to  their 
homes.  This  was  the  occasion  of  a  complaint  from  Andrew 
Jackson  to  General  Pinckney: 

I  am  truly  astonished  that  Colo.  Hawkins  is  permitting  the  Indians  to 
settle  down  on  their  former  habitations.  I  did  tell  him  the  territory 
I  had  assigned  them.  I  did  tell  him  that  no  Indians  should  settle  west 
of  the  Cosee  [sic]  or  north  of  the  allabama  [sic].  At  this  point  is  the 
strength  of  the  frontier  of  the  union  to  be  established  by  .  .  .  wealthy 
inhabitants,  unmixed  by  Indians.118 

On  July  11  General  Jackson  informed  Hawkins  that  he 
himself  had  succeeded  Pinckney  as  the  commissioner  to  sign 

1  >  6  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  857-858. 

3  >  7  Hawkins  to  Pinckney,  April  25,  1814.    State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  858. 

118  Bassett,  Correspondence  of  Jackson,  II,  3. 
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the  treaty  and  that  he  had  set  August  1  as  the  date  for  the 
Creeks  desiring  peace  to  meet  him  at  Fort  Jackson.  Hawkins 
was  ordered  to  report  to  the  same  place  without  loss  of  time, 
but  was  first  to  notify  all  chiefs  of  the  conference.119 

On  August  9,  1814,  the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson  was  signed, 
with  General  Andrew  Jackson  the  sole  commissioner  of  the 
United  States.  He  experienced  "considerable  difficulty"  in 
getting  the  Indians  to  sign  because  of  the  generous  terms 
which  Hawkins,  upon  General  Pinckney's  instructions,  had 
offered  the  Creeks  in  the  spring.120  Nevertheless  Jackson 
in  his  official  report  acknowledged  himself  under  "great 
obligations  to  Col.  Hawkins  for  his  aid."121 

As  late  as  August  7  the  Indians  appealed  to  Hawkins: 
"We  are  again  in  trouble  and  need  your  advise  [wc]." 
Jackson,  they  complained,  had  disregarded  the  terms  offered 
by  Pinckney  and  had  punished  the  friendly  Indians  more 
than  the  hostiles.  He  had  not  consulted  them  but  had  drawn 
the  lines  to  suit  himself.122  Hawkins,  unquestionably,  was 
sympathetic  with  the  complaints  of  the  friendly  chiefs.  If  he 
took  any  action  on  the  request  it  is  not  revealed,  but  from 
that  time  on  he  had  little  regard  for  Andrew  Jackson. 

Most  of  the  hostile  Creek  chiefs  were  not  parties  to  the 
treaty.  In  fact,  there  is  evidence  that  only  one  such  chief 
was  on  hand.  The  hostilities,  therefore,  did  not  cease  im- 
mediately. The  British  continued  to  promise  the  Red  Sticks 
aid  and  invited  them  to  Pensacola  for  supplies.  Disorders 
and  threats  continued  throughout  the  summer.  Jackson 
advanced  into  Florida  and  in  November  captured  Pensacola. 
Hawkins,  under  orders  of  October  13,  from  Jackson,  began 
to  enroll  the  friendly  Creeks  for  service.123  He  eventually 
got  together  a  force  of  about  800  Indians,  of  which  he  took 
personal  command.  Though  he  and  his  command  saw  little 
fighting,  they  were  able  to  protect  the  frontier  against  hostile 
attacks  and  in  January,  1815,  they  marched  to  and  floated 
down  the  Flint  in  a  campaign  against  Appalachicola.124 
A  month  later  Hawkins  was  at  115  Mile  Camp  and  was  pre- 
paring to  attack  a  white,  red,  and  black  force  entrenched 
there  behind  artillery  support,  when  the  news  of  the  Treaty 
of  Ghent  arrived. 

1 19  Bassett,  Correspondence  of  Jackson,  II,  14-15. 

120  Jackson  to  Blount.     Bassett,  Correspondence  of  Jackson,  II,  24. 

121  Jackson  to  Armstrong.     Bassett,  Correspondence  of  Jackson,  II,  26. 

122  Indian  Office  files.     Chiefs  to  Hawkins.     The  National  Archives,  Washington. 

123  Hawkins  to  Governor  Early,  November  1,  1814.     Cuyler  Collection.     University  of  Georgia 
library,  Athens. 

124  January  22,  1815.    Cuyler  Collection.    University  of  Georgia  Library,  Athens. 
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Following  the  treaty  Colonel  Hawkins,  as  the  representa- 
tive of  the  United  States  and  the  person  most  fitted  to  deal 
with  the  Indians  in  their  new  relationship,  was  practically 
the  sole  agent  between  his  government  and  the  British, 
Spanish,  and  Indian  forces  in  Florida.  The  British  did  not 
evacuate  Florida  according  to  agreement.  In  the  spring  of 
1815  Colonel  Nicholls,  who  commanded  the  British  forces  at 
Appalachicola,  addressed  an  insolent  letter  to  Colonel 
Hawkins  in  which  he  stated  that  he  considered  the  territories 
of  the  Creeks  to  be  as  they  were  before  the  war  in  spite  of 
the  Treaty  of  Fort  Jackson.  Colonel  Nicholls  further  arro- 
gated to  himself  the  entire  control  of  the  Creeks,  and  warned 
citizens  of  the  United  States  neither  to  enter  Creek  territory 
nor  to  attempt  to  communicate  with  the  Indians.  He  ap- 
pended to  the  letter  a  paper  signed  by  three  chiefs  agreeing 
to  the  ninth  article  of  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  on  which  he  based 
his  assertion  that  the  boundaries  were  the  same  as  in  1811. 
This  was  evidently  an  attempt  on  his  part  to  deter  com- 
missioners of  the  United  States  who  were  about  to  run  the 
boundary  line  agreed  upon  in  Jackson's  treaty.  Hawkins 
replied  to  Nicholls  as  follows: 

.  .  .  the  documents  you  enclosed  signed  by  three  chiefs,  purporting 
to  be  the  agreement  to  the  9th  article  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  I  shall  lay 
before  the  chiefs  of  the  nation  at  a  convention  soon  to  be  held  at 
Coweta,  and  send  you  the  result  of  their  deliberations  on  it.  The 
result  of  my  reflections  with  due  deference  I  give  you,  as  on  the  envelope 
it  purports  to  be  on  his  Britannic  majesty's  service.  It  is  within  my 
knowledge  one  of  the  chiefs  is  a  Seminole  of  East-Florida  and  has  never 
resided  in  the  United  States;  and  that  neither  of  the  three  has  ever 
attended  the  national  councils  of  the  Creeks,  or  are  in  any  way  a  part 
of  their  executive  government.  If  the  four  witnesses  had  signed  as 
principals,  and  the  three  chiefs  as  witnesses,  it  would  have  been  en- 
titled to  equal  respect  from  me.125 

In  due  time  the  British  troops  were  removed  from  Florida 
and  quiet  again  settled  down  on  the  frontier.  Benjamin 
Hawkins  was  to  spend  the  latter  days  of  his  life  on  his  farm 
at  the  Agency,  surrounded  by  his  family  and  his  friends, 
the  Creeks.  The  harsh  treatment  of  the  Creeks  by  General 
Jackson  was  a  bitter  disappointment  to  him  and  his  declining 
days  were  not  happy.  He  got  what  solace  he  could  from  the 

12s  Niles'  Weekly  Register,  VIII,  285.  (June  10.  1815).  As  the  witnesses  referred  to  were  Colonel 
Nicholls,  Captain  Woodbine,  Lieutenant  Hamby,  and  Captain  Henry  (the  commandant  and  three  of 
his  officers),  this  statement  was  bitter  sarcasm. 
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certainty  that  he  had  been  a  faithful  servant  of  his  country 
and  a  valuable  friend  to  the  Indians. 

Colonel  Hawkins  did  not  long  outlive  the  war.  The  closing 
months  of  his  life  were  filled  with  suffering,  and  his  illness 
was  aggravated  by  heartsickness  at  the  condition  of  his 
beloved  Creeks.  Discouraged,  he  tried  on  several  occasions 
to  resign.  Seldom  do  his  letters  show  any  inclination  on  his 
part  to  defend  himself.  He  seemed  confident  that  he  was 
doing  his  duty  to  the  Indians  and  his  government,  and,  sus- 
tained by  this  confidence,  paid  slight  attention  to  personal 
criticism.  His  ill-health  and  the  war  destroyed  his  equani- 
mity, and  he  showed  signs  of  impatience  completely  foreign 
to  the  usual  calmness  of  former  years.  Criticism  piled  up  on 
him  and  made  its  impression.  When  the  Augusta  Chronicle 
accused  him  of  treason  and  deceit, 1 2  6  he  wrote  General 
Armstrong  a  long  letter  defending  himself: 

As  I  hear  nothing  from  you  relative  to  the  communications  I  have 
made  you  on  Indian  affairs,  I  have  judged  it  advisable  to  have  an 
understanding  with  myself  on  my  situation  here.  I  have  not  been 
concerned  directly  or  indirectly,  in  commerce,  or  speculations  of  any 
kind  to  accumulate  money.  From  all  savings  arising  from  my  appoint- 
ment, I  have  not  made  three  thousand  dollars.  I  have  considered  my 
public  standing  with  the  Indians  as  public  property,  and  to  be  used  as 
such,  under  the  orders  of  Government,  and  for  no  other  purpose;  and 
I  believe  the  period  is  arrived,  when  it  is  essential  to  that  interest. 
Yet,  if  the  President  can  find  a  man,  who  can  fill  this  office,  in  his 
judgement,  more  for  the  public  interest  or  convenience  than  I  have 
done,  he  owes  it  to  his  high  standing,  and  to  me  to  send  him  on;  in 
doing  so  he  will  do  me  no  injury,  or  excite  the  least  resentment.  .  .  . 
This  department  has  always  been  strewed  with  thorns.  It  was  first' 
assailed  by  the  late  Governor  Blount  and  associates,  in  Tennessee, 
and  the  recoil  on  himself  destroyed  his  public  character.  It  was  then 
assailed  by  the  British  through  their  agent  General  Bowles.  .  .  . 
Under  an  authority  vested  in  me  by  the  chiefs,  I  sent  him  down  in 
irons  ...  to  answer  for  his  crimes.  The  calumny  which  hovered 
around,  and  assailed  the  Indians  and  their  Agent,  I  disregarded,  as  it 
originated  from  base  sources,  filled  by  dishonest  motives.127 

General  Thomas  S.  Woodward,  writing  in  1857,  extrava- 
gantly praised  Hawkins  as  a  student  of  Indian  life. 

He  knew  more  about  Indians  and  Indian  history  and  early  settlements 
and  expeditions  of  the  several  European  nations  that  undertook  to 

I2«s  July  30,  1813. 

127  State  Papers,  Indian  Affairs,  I,  852-853.     President  Madison  did  not  accept  this  offer  of  resig- 
nation. 
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settle  colonies  in  the  South  and  Southwest,  than  all  the  men  that  ever 
have  or  will  make  a  scrape  of  the  pen  upon  the  subject.128 

Such  extravagance  can,  at  best,  be  taken  as  indicative  of 
partisan  opinion.  Hawkins,  unquestionably,  was  studious, 
and  applied  himself  seriously  to  a  mastery  of  the  Indian 
dialects,  a  thing  perfectly  natural  in  one  who  had  shown 
proficiency  in  languages  while  a  college  student.  Thomas 
Jefferson,  himself  a  linguist  of  no  mean  ability,  called  on 
Hawkins  on  several  occasions  for  instruction  in  the  Indian 
tongues.  The  Agent  was  a  keen  observer  and  put  on  paper 
much  of  what  he  had  seen.  By  all  accounts  he  had  a  tremen- 
dous collection  of  letters  and  manuscripts  when  he  died. 
When  his  house  burned  shortly  thereafter  the  rumor  was 
widely  circulated  by  eye  witnesses  to  the  fire  that  all  of  his 
papers  were  destroyed.  The  Georgia  Journal  on  July  3,  1816, 
lamented  that 

The  dwelling  house  at  the  Creek  Agency,  occupied  by  the  family  of  the 
late  Col.  Hawkins,  we  understand  has  been  consumed  by  fire,  together 
with  the  furniture  and  papers,  including  his  valuable  manuscripts. 
Much  of  the  Colonel's  leisure  from  official  duties  had  been  devoted  to 
Science  and  Literature,  and  his  friends  had  consoled  themselves  at  his 
death  with  the  reflection,  that  his  works  had  not  perished,  but  would 
survive  him,  to  enlighten  his  countrymen  and  immortalize  their  Author. 
By  this  accident  the  public  have  lost  more  than  his  family.  No  man 
living  was  conversant  with  the  character  of  the  North  American 
Indians,  or  better  knew  the  habits,  customs  and  traditions  of  the 
aborigines. 

Although  Hawkins  asserted  in  1814  that  he  had  saved  less 
than  three  thousand  dollars  out  of  his  salary,  his  inheritance 
and  holdings  acquired  before  1796  must  have  been  consider- 
able. Wheeler  estimated  Hawkins's  personal  fortune  at  his 
death  at  $160,000,  and  this  probably  was  only  slightly  exag- 
gerated.129 In  the  Daily  Georgian  (Savannah)  on  January 
21,  1819,  one  hundred  shares  of  the  Planter's  Bank  of  the 
State  of  Georgia,  upon  each  of  which  $80.00  had  been  paid, 
were  offered  for  sale  as  a  part  of  his  estate.  In  a  suit  respect- 
ing his  will  in  the  Crawford  County  court  in  1830  the  estate 
"consisting  of  lands  negroes  money"  was  estimated  at  more 
than  $100,000.  Jeffersonia  Bacon,  the  defendant,  Hawkins's 

128  Woodward  to  Edward  Hamrick,  May  2,  1857.    Alabama  Historical  Society  Publications,  I,  175. 

129  Wheeler,  Sketches,  p.  430. 
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only  child  born  after  the  will  had  been  made,  was  placed 
under  $10,000  bond  for  having  received  a  child's  share.130 

Hawkins  left  a  widow,  six  daughters  and  a  son.  Lavinia, 
his  widow,  entered  a  business  partnership  with  John  Buchan- 
on  and  lost  her  share  of  the  estate.  Georgia,  the  oldest  child, 
died  without  marrying  and  intestate,  as  did  also  Carolina, 
and  their  shares  were  divided  among  the  other  heirs.  Musco- 
gee married  Bagnell  B.  Tiller  who  "separated  himself  from 
her,"  Cherokee  married  Lewis  Lawshe,  Virginia  became 
Mrs.  William  Carr,  and  Jeffersonia  married  Francis  Bacon. 
The  fortune  was  dissipated  and  caused  many  disputes  and 
law  suits  among  the  heirs. 

On  June  6,  1816,  Hawkins,  still  among  his  Indians,  died 
and  was  buried  on  the  Agency.  On  June  29  the  following 
brief  notice  appeared  in  Niles'  Weekly  Register: 

Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins-the  good,  the  benevolent  and  venerable 
Hawkins,  agent  for  Indian  affairs,  died  at  his  post  among  the  Indians 
on  the  6th  inst.  The  Indians  have  indeed  lost  a  'father,'  and  the 
United  States  one  of  their  most  faithful  and  respectful  agents.  It 
appears  he  died  as  he  lived  -  with  complacency  and  firmness. 

Reputable  historians  of  recent  years  have  found  his  career 
praiseworthy.  Marquis  James  speaks  of  Hawkins  as  Agent 
as  "an  anomaly  among  such  officials,  being  both  honest  and 
able."131 

As  a  final  estimate  of  the  career  of  Colonel  Benjamin 
Hawkins  and  a  testimonial  as  to  his  character  the  simple 
entry  in  the  family  Bible  seems  essentially  just.  ".  .  .  he  has 
served  as  a  Publick  Character  in  various  departments  and 
always  discharged  the  Trust  faithfully  for  36  years  -  a 
worthy  Honest  man."132 

130  Hawkins  Papers,  Georgia  Department  Archives  and  History. 

131  Marquis  James,  Andrew  Jackson,  Border  Captain,  p.  166. 

132  Recorded  in  the  family  Bible  by  his  brother  Philemon  Hawkins.  Copies  of  the  entries,  from 
which  this  quotation  was  taken,  are  in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,. 
Raleigh. 
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LETTERS  TO  EDWARD  McPHERSON 

The  Edward  McPherson  papers  in  the  Library  of  Congress 
were  purchased  in  1907.  They  consist  of  forty-four  chrono- 
logically arranged,  bound  volumes,  one  box  of  envelopes  in 
which  many  of  the  letters  were  mailed,  two  bundles  of  about 
100  public  speeches  and  reports,  largely  his  own  made  while 
he  was  in  Congress,  one  large  catalogue  of  pamphlets  which 
he  made,  and  a  copy  of  his  Hand  Book  of  Politics  for  1868, 
a  gift  of  Mrs.  W.  A.  Croffutt. 

These  papers  extend  over  the  period  from  May  5,  1774, 
to  November  20,  1895.  Most  of  them,  however  (twenty-eight 
volumes),  fall  between  January  8,  1861,  and  February  21, 
1880 — the  period  of  his  most  active  political  life.  During  the 
years  1881-83  and  1889-91,  he  served  two  more  terms  as 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  but  his  papers  during 
these  years  do  not  compare  in  volume  or  interest  to  those 
eventful  years  1863-75,  when,  as  clerk  of  the  House,  he 
played  a  leading  r61e  in  directing  the  affairs  of  the  nation. 
These  papers  are  most  valuable  and  interesting,  especially 
those  having  to  do  with  the  squabble  between  the  "carpet 
baggers"  and  the  " scalawags"  for  the  rich  plum  of  the 
federal  subsidy  for  printing  the  laws,  treaties,  and  other 
official  government  papers  in  the  Southern  newspapers,  and 
the  letters  of  recommendation  for  federal  positions  sent  to 
McPherson. 

In  reality  the  Thaddeus  Stevens  papers  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  belong  to  the  McPherson  collection,  since  they 
were  purchased  as  a  part  of  it.  These  papers,  consisting 
mainly  of  correspondence  between  1829  and  1868,  were 
collected  by  McPherson  for  the  purpose  of  preparing  a 
biography  of  Stevens — which,  however,  he  never  found  time 
to  write. 

r  187  ] 
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New  Berne  N.C.  March  22d  1865 
Edward  McPherson  Esq-1 
Clerk  H.  of  Rep's    U.S. 

Sir, 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  note  of  the 
10th  inst.  requesting  a  copy  of  my  sermon  of  Sept  26,  1861-  In  reply 
would  say  that  to  the  best  of  my  recollection  it  was  not  printed  except 
in  a  daily  newspaper  in  the  city  of  Worcester.  I  am  not  quite  certain 
however.  About  that  time  a  patriotic  sermon  (or  one  intended  to  be 
so)  was  printed  in  a  House  Magazine  in  Boston  edited  by  Rev.  Wm.  M 
Thayer.2  If  that  is  the  one  you  refer  to  I  will  have  a  copy  of  it  sent 
you  if  he  has  any  numbers  remaining  of  that  particular  issue—  I  will 
request  by  letter  to  send  it  directly  to  you,  and  if  you  do  not  receive 
it  the  reason  will  be  that  none  are  left.  You  shall  be  quite  welcome 
to  a  copy  if  I  can  obtain  one  for  you- 

I  have  quite  forgotten  at  this  distance  of  time  what  particular  occa- 
sion it  was  on  the  26th  Sept  /  61,  unless  it  were  a  national  Fast.  I  was 
in  the  habit  of  improving  all  those  occasions  in  a  manner  to  excite  as 
much  interest  as  possible  in  public  affairs,  and  give  to  public  sentiment 
a  right  direction. 

I  am  glad  you  are  about  to  publish  "a  general  history  of  the  war, "3 
No  other  struggle  in  the  records  of  the  human  race  has  furnished 
materials  for  so  instructive  a  history. 

I  am,  very  respectfully    Your  obed1  Serv't, 

Horace  James4  Late  Chaplain  25th  Mass.  Vo 
Capt  &  A.Q.M. 
Supt  Negro  Aff's 
Dept  of  N.C. 


1  Edward  McPherson  (July  31,  1830-December  14,  1895)  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  He  attended 
the  public  schools  of  Gettysburg  and  Pennsylvania  (now  Gettysburg)  College.  For  some  time  he 
studied  law,  but  quit  it  for  journalism  and  most  of  his  life  he  was  connected  with  various  newspapers. 
He  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  1859  to  1863,  but  was  defeated  in  1862.  He  was  then 
made  deputy  commissioner  of  internal  revenue,  but  after  serving  for  six  months  he  was  appointed 
clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives.  He  served  in  this  capacity  from  1863  to  1875,  1881  to  1883, 
and  1889  to  1891.  A  noted  parliamentarian,  he  often  assisted  the  Speaker  in  his  work.  On  December  4, 
1865,  as  clerk  of  the  previous  House,  he  called  the  new  House  to  order  and  called  the  roll.  Amidst 
great  excitement  and  commotion  he  executed  the  decision  of  the  Republican  caucus  reached  two  days 
previously,  that  the  newly  elected  members  from  the  South  should  not  be  seated  or  even  given  the 
status  of  contestants.  He  even  refused  to  listen  to  any  protests  from  the  Southern  members  on  the 
ground  that  only  those  whose  names  he  had  called  would  be  permitted  to  speak.  In  1860  he  was  on 
the  National  Republican  committee;  was  permanent  chairman  of  the  convention  in  1876;  and  was  secre- 
tary of  the  Republican  Congressional  committee  in  1880.  For  some  time  he  served  as  chief  of  the 
bureau  of  engraving  and  printing,  but  soon  returned  to  Gettysburg  where  he  edited  a  newspaper. 
He  was  editor  of  the  New  York  Tribune  Almanac  and  Political  Register  from  1877  to  1895.  He  is  best 
known  for  his  Political  History  of  the  United  States  of  America  During  the  Great  Rebellion;  Political  History 
of  the  United  States  of  America  During  the  Period  of  Reconstruction;  Political  Manual,  published  annually 
from  1866  to  1869;  and  Handbook  of  Politics,  published  biennially  from  1868  to  1894.  Dictionary  of 
American  Biography,  XII,  159-60. 

2  William  Makepeace  Thayer  (February  23,  1820-April  7,  1898)  was  born  and  died  in  Franklin. 
Massachusetts.  He  was  educated  at  the  public  schools,  Franklin  Academy,  and  Brown  University. 
He  taught  school  and  studied  theology,  but,  was  forced,  on  account  of  an  afflicted  throat,  to  give  up 
preaching  in  1857  though,  he  occasionally  preached  until  hs  death.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the 
Congregational  Church.  From  1858  to  1862  he  edited  The  Home  Monthly;  from  1864  to  1868  he  edited 
the  Nation;  and  from  1868  to  1872,  Mother's  Assistant.  During  his  long  life  he  wrote  articles,  hymns, 
and  an  occasional  poem.  He  wrote  quite  a  number  of  books,  but  his  most  important  ones  were  biogra- 
phies which  taught  morals,  virtue,  and  success.     Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XVIII,  412-13. 

3  McPherson's  Political  History  of  the  United  Stales  of  America  During  the  Great  Rebellion  was  pub- 
lished in  1864.     Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XII,  159. 

*  In  1865  Eliphalet  Whittlesey,  State  Superintendent  of  Freedmen's  Bureau  and  Abandoned  Lands, 
appointed  Captain  Horace  James  superintendent  of  the  Eastern  district  with  headquarters  at  New 
Bern,  North  Carolina.  James,  like  many  other  Bureau  agents,  was  overbearing.  He  seized  the  house 
and  lot  of  Dr.  Samuel  Marten.    James  was  later  supplanted  by  Captain  Rosecrans,  who  turned  the 
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Wilmington  June  16,  '65 
My  Dear  Sir 

Unfortunately  the  sermon  to  wh.  the  Pres  probably  referd  [sic] 
was  an  entirely  ex  tempore  one,  preached  on  the  Sabbath  immediately 
succeeding  the  President's  death5 

A  sketch  of  it  was  in  one  of  our  papers  a  copy  of  wh  I  send  you. 

You  will  excuse  my  sending  back  the  15^  I  was  not  aware  of  any 
trade  mark  on  the  act.  &  they  are  not  for  sale,  it  went  with  my  cordial 
respects 

Your    respt 

William  Aikward6 
Edward  McPherson  Esq 

Mocksville  Jany  30th  1867. 
Hon  Ed:  McPherson, 
Dear  Sir : 

I  am  indebted  to  you  for  several  favors  unacknowledged-  & 
especially  for  the  agricultural  report  a  decided  improvement  in  some 
things  over  the  like  documents  ante  helium 

Your  kindness  induces  me  to  whisper  the  query  in  your  ear  {inter 
nos)  is  there  any  danger  of  confiscation  of  lands  "in  Dixie"7  to  those 
who  have  received  general  or  special  pardons?  I  have  not  thought 
there  could  be  looking  at  it  as  a  lawyer-  with  the  English  precedents 
in  my  minor  eye-  but  these  it  seems  are  unprecedented  times. 

I  am,  &  have  been  a  close  servant  of  law-  for  over  19  years-  eschew- 
ing politics-  as  a  thing  of  evil-  &  caring  but  little  for  "the  brutum 
pelmen  of  Buncombe  speeches  in  Congress.  But  this  last  lick  of 
Boutwell's8  to  deprive  professional  brethren     (or  is  he  a  Lawyer?) 

house  into  a  seven-room  boarding  house.  When  Dr.  Marten  applied  for  the  return  of  his  house  it  was 
refused  on  the  ground  that  he  had  had  trouble  with  James.  When  Governor  Worth  sent  the  complaint 
to  Colonel  Whittlesey,  the  latter  said  it  was  needed  by  the  Bureau  and  refused  to  give  it  up.  General 
Howard,  however,  later  restored  the  house  to  Dr.  Marten.  James  said  that  he  had  been  informed  that 
he  was  General  Howard's  first  choice  for  assistant  commissioner  for  North  Carolina,  instead  of  Whittle- 
sey. James  was  connected  for  a  while  with  the  Negro  colony  at  New  Bern,  which  was  investigated 
by  the  court  after  the  people  and  papers  took  up  the  method  of  operating  the  colony.  He  was  even 
accused  of  killing,  with  the  assistance  of  an  employee,  a  Negro  convict  without  any  action  ever  being 
taken  against  him.  For  a  fuller  account  of  the  New  Bern  colony  and  Horace  James,  see  The  North 
Carolina  Historical  Review,  XVIII,  p  (1941),  186,  note  44;  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Reconstruction 
in  North  Carolina,  pp.  298,  305,  322. 

5  Between  ten  and  ten-thirty  on  the  evening  of  April  14,  when  President  Lincoln  was  sitting  in  a  box 
at  Ford  Theatre  with  his  wife,  Miss  Harris  and  Major  Rathbone,  John  Wilkes  Booth  entered  the  box 
and  shot  Lincoln.  Without  regaining  consciousness  he  died  at  seven  twenty-two  on  the  morning  of 
April  15.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States  from  the  Compromise  of  1850  to  the  McKinley- 
Bryan  Campaign  of  1896,  V,  139-42. 

6  It  has  been  impossible  to  identify  William  Aikward.  He  must  have  been  connected  with  the  Freed- 
men's  Bureau  in  North  Carolina,  or  with  William  M.  Thayer. 

7  The  law  of  August  6,  1861,  allowed  the  confiscation  of  private  property  which  had  been  put  to 
hostile  use  and  declared  forfeited  all  claims  to  the  labor  of  slaves  who  bore  arms  or  worked  in  naval  or 
military  service  with  the  permission  of  their  masters.  This  act  was  extended  on  July  17,  1862,  so  as  to 
include  the  ideas  of  John  Fremont  and  David  Hunter  and  allowed  the  confiscation  of  property  of  local, 
state,  and  Confederate  officers,  both  civil  and  military.  Others  aiding  the  South  were  given  sixty  days 
to  reassume  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  The  acts  of  March  12,  1863,  and  July  2,  1864,  allowed 
confiscation,  but  the  proceeds  were  recoverable  within  two  years  of  the  cessation  of  hostilities.  Property 
was  classified  as  abandoned  if  the  owner  was  absent  and  assisting  the  Southern  cause.  Less  than  one 
five-hundreth  part  of  the  Southern  land  was  confiscated  and  cotton  formed  about  ninety-five  per  cent 
of  all  confiscated  property.    James  Truslow  Adams,  ed..  Dictionary  of  American  History,  II,  15. 

8  George  Sewall  Boutwell  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  January  28,  1818,  and  died  in  the  same 
state  on  February  27,  1905.  After  attending  the  public  schools,  he  taught  school,  engaged  in  mercan- 
tile pursuits,  and  acted  as  postmaster.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  devoted  his 
time  for  years  to  politics.  He  was  in  the  state  house  of  representatives,  was  governor  from  1851  to  1852, 
and  held  many  other  offices  including  that  of  Representative  in  Congress  from  1863  to  1869.  He  was 
Secretary  of  the  Treasury  from  1869  to  1873;  served  in  the  Senate  from  1873  to  1877;  and  was  counsel 
for  Haiti,  Hawaii,  and  Chile.     Biographical  Directory  of  the  American  Congress,  1774-1927,  p.  720. 
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of  the  right  to  live  by  their  profession  because  they  lived)  on  a  different 
sides  of  the  lines  of  military  occupation  during  the  late  struggle,  seems 
a  refinement  of  cruelty-  that  by  comparison  extenuates  witch  burning 
of  his  ancestry  into  something  venial. 

If  Mr  Boutwell  had  lived  in  N.Ca.  dependent  on  the  practice  of 
the  law  for  the  support  of  his  family-  corn  @  $40  pr  bushel  Bacon  @ 
$5  pr  lb-  would  he  have  acknowledged  the  de  facto  govt,  for  the  time 
being  by  taking  the  oath,  or  let  his  wife  &  children  starve? 

I  remember  that  Mr  Stevens9  last  sessions  offered  a  resolution  in 
substance  based  on  the  idea  that  the  profession  of  the  Law  should  not 
be  required  to  take  the  test  oath  any  more  than  other  trades  or  pro- 
fessions &  this  was  apparently  approved  by  a  considerable  majtr- 
of  the  Ho. 

But  the  war  between  the  Executive  &  Congress-  in  which  the  mass 
of  the  Southern  people,  have  taken  no  part-  is  likely  to  result  in  such 
Exasperation  of  feeling  as  Ensures  the  destruction  of  the  victim-  no 
matter  which  is  victor. 

From  the  first  I  have  said  that  it  was  a  contest  from  which  our  people 
had  nothing  to  hope  &  every  thing  to  fear:  &  advised  against  sending 
delegates  to  the  Phila  convention.10 

Why  does  not  Congress-if  she  wills  an  ultimatum-  say  so-  and 
define  it  in  plain  terms? 

Our  people  have  been  opposed  to  the  Howard  Amendment-  first 
because  of  not  wanting  to  be  the  active  agents  in  the  passage  of  the 
jrd  Section  &  next  because  there  was  no  assurance,  that  if  ratified,  it 
brought  us  any  nearer  the  end  of  our  journey  in  the  wilderness.  But 
you  &  I  have  not  been  writing  on  politics-  and  as  I  am  the  first  to 
offend,  you  may  as  a  punishment  send  me,  if  you  so  mind-Paine's11 
last  &  fiercest  "Dead  Shot"-  to  the  unconverted-  or  "the  Devil  on 
two  sticks  alias  dictus  -  Sumner  on  Stilts. 

A  less  offense  than  this  silenced  one  of  my  oldest  &  best  Pennsa 
friends-  &  stopped  all  communication.  I  hope  you  are  not  such  a 
Sensative  plant. 

Yrs  as  ever    J.M.  Clement12 

9  Thaddeus  Stevens  (April  4,  1792-August  11,  1868),  was  born  in  Vermont;  was  educated  at  Peacham 
Academy,  the  University  of  Vermont,  and  Dartmouth  College;  moved  to  Pennsylvania  in  1814;  and,  , 
after  studying  law  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar,  he  began  to  practice  in  Gettysburg.  He  served  in 
the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1833-35,  1837,  1841;  was  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1849,  to  March 
3,  1853,  and  from  March  4,  1859,  until  hs  death.  He  was  the  leading  Radical  Representative  in  the 
House  during  the  first  years  of  Reconstruction,  and  as  such  he  was  the  manager  to  conduct  the  im- 
peachment proceedings  against  Andrew  Johnson.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1568. 

10  President  Johnson,  in  his  contest  with  Congress,  was  confident  that  he  was  backed  by  the  public. 
His  appeal  to  the  people  resulted  in  the  Johnson  club  calling  a  convention  of  those  friendly  to  the 
President  to  meet  in  Philadelphia  on  August  14,  1866,  to  work  up  enthusiasm  for  the  President.  Here 
were  assembled  many  Republicans,  Northern  and  borderline  Whigs,  former  Northern  Democracts, 
including  many  copperheads  and  butternuts,  and  a  large  body  of  Southerners,  mainly  moderates  and 
ex-Confederates.  The  Southern  delegates  were  strong  in  their  demand  for  full  Reconstruction  under 
the  President's  plan.  This  so-called  "National  Union  Convention"  contained  many  good  men,  but 
it  lacked  enthusiasm  and  fire  necessary  to  put  over  its  dictates.  It  favored  the  Reconstrution  of  the 
South  as  it  had  been  planned  by  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  and  moderation  toward  the  South.  From  North 
Carolina  went  friends  of  the  Union  and  of  Governor  Worth.  John  A.  Gilmer  was  one  of  the  vice  presi- 
dents of  the  convention,  and  William  A.  Graham  was  on  the  committee  of  resolutions.  William  Archi- 
bald Dunning,  Reconstruction,  Political  and  Economic,  pp.  74-78;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  178-180. 

1  l  Thomas  Paine  was  born  in  England  on  January  29,  1737,  and  died  in  New  York  on  June  8,  1809. 
He  learned  to  be  a  stay  maker,  the  trade  of  his  father,  but  he  never  liked  it  and  soon  took  up  the  excise 
service  and  then  drifted  into  writing.  He  landed  in  Philadelphia  on  November  30,  1774,  and  immedi- 
ately plunged  into  the  dispute  with  England.  He  wrote  Common  Sense,  The  Crisis,  and  other  works 
which  greatly  aroused  the  American  people.  He  later  returned  to  England  and  got  into  trouble  over 
the  publication  of  the  Rights  of  Man,  fled  to  France,  and  was  elected  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  where 
he  lost  out  and  was  imprisoned.  After  his  release  he  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  remained  here 
until  his  death.     Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  IV,  631-632. 

12  John  M.  Clement  was  a  plodding  attorney  who  spent  his  time  about  Mocksville,  Davie  County, 
North  Carolina.  Soon  after  his  return  from  college  in  Pennsylvania  he  represented  Davie  County  in 
the  lower  house  of  the  legislature  in  1848.     North  Carolina  Manual  (1913),  p.  590. 
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Elizabeth  City  Mch  18th  1867 
Hon.  Ed  McPherson  Clk 
House    Representatives 

Sir 

Yours  of  the  14th  inst  Containing  Copy  of  the  7th  section  of  the 
Act  entitled  "An  act  making  appropriations  for  sundry  civil  expenses 
&C.  approved  Mch  2d  1867.  And  in  which  you  designated  by  virtue 
of  third  section  of  said  act.  The  Raleigh  Standard13  and  the  Hender- 
son Pioneer,14  as  the  papers  in  which  the  laws  of  the  U  States  &  Orders 
&  other  notices  from  the  U  States  Courts  are  to  be  published-15 

If  in  your  Opinion  it  should  be  proper  to  add  a  third  to  the  two 
selected  by  you-  I  beg  respectfully  to  suggest  that  the  "Union  Regis- 
ter "*  6  published  by  [blank]  &  Chapin  at  Greensboro  N  C.  be  preferred- 
The  Editors  I  regard  as  truly  loyal,  &  zealous  advocates  for  restoration 
upon  a  thoroughly  loyal  basis. 

Your  Obt  Servt. 

GW.  Brooks17 


Mocksville  March  19th  1867 
Hon  Ed  McPherson 

My  dear  Sir: 

Let  me  congratulate  you  on  your  reelection  by  the  unanimous 
vote  of  a  Congress  that  can  agree  on  nothing  else-  Not  even  in  the 
Election  of  a  chaplain. 

Your  late  favor  came  duly  to  hand  &  was  reced  with  anxious  interest, 
as  the  gravity  of  the  theme  demanded,  &  later  developments  show  your 

1 3  The  North  Carolina  Standard  was  Holden's  newspaper  and  the  organ  of  his  party.  It  is  doubtful 
f  many  small  newspapers  took  such  an  active  part  in  Reconstruction  as  did  the  Standard.    Just  before 

this  contest  began  William  E.  Pell,  a  former  assistant  of  Holden,  started  the  Sentinel.  It  soon  became 
ithe  organ  of  the  anti-Holden  faction.  These  two  papers  carried  on  a  continuous  scrap  during  Recon- 
struction.    Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  118-119,  passim.;  Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  507. 

1 4  On  May  16,  1866,  the  Henderson  Pioneer,  backed  by  some  of  the  leading  Republicans  in  Buncombe 
and  Henderson  counties,  made  its  appearance  as  the  organ  of  the  Republican  party  in  that  part  of 
the  state.  It  was  one  of  the  two  papers  first  designated  by  Edward  McPherson  to  publish  the  laws 
and  legal  advertisements  of  the  United  States.  Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  502;  Papers  of  Edward 
McPherson,  Library  of  Congress,  passim. 

16  The  appropriation  act  of  June  23,  1866,  contained  an  item  of  $15,000,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
publishing  the  laws  of  the  United  States  and  other  legal  papers,  such  as  court  advertisements,  in  the 
ten  late  insurrectionary  states  not  counting  Tennessee.  The  act  of  March  2,  1867,  listed  the  ten  states 
in  which  these  legal  papers  were  to  be  published,  and  permitted  the  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
to  fix  the  pay  for  this  publishing  which  could  not  be  more  than  two  dollars  per  page  for  publishing  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  and  treaties  and  not  more  than  one  dollar  per  square  of  eight  lines  for  the 
advertisements  of  the  courts  and  other  officers  of  the  United  States.  The  act  also  provided  the  method 
by  which  these  bills  must  be  paid.  The  result  of  this  act  was  a  squabble  for  this  fat  government  patron- 
age or  subsidization  of  the  radical  press  in  the  South.  This  contest  was  much  fiercer  in  Georgia,  Louisi- 
ana, and  some  other  states  than  it  was  in  North  Carolina.  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  XIV,  194, 
466,  467;  Edward  McPherson  Papers,  Library  of  Congress,  passim. 

16  The  Register  was  a  weekly  published  in  Greensboro,  North  Carolina.  It  first  appeared  in  1867, 
but  it  soon  died  a  natural  death.     Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  502. 

17  George  Washington  Brooks  (March  16,  1821-January  6,  1882),  was  bom  in  Elizabeth  City,  North 
Carolina.  After  attending  Belvidere  Academy  he  studied  law;  served  in  the  legislature  in  1852;  was 
in  the  convention  of  1865-66;  and  allied  himself  with  the  Union  men.  His  friendliness  with  the  admini- 
stration in  Washington  led  President  Johnson  to  name  him  United  States  District  Judge  in  August, 
1865,  which  nomination  was  confirmed  on  January  22,  1866.  The  conduct  of  his  office  until  his  death 
was  marked  by  sound  judgement  and  industry.  When  Holden  in  1870  invoked  martial  law  in  two  coun- 
ties of  the  state,  proposed  to  try  the  offenders  by  a  military  court,  and  treated  the  State  supreme  court 
with  contempt,  those  arrested  took  their  cases  to  Judge  Brooks,  who  immediately  issued  writs  of  habeas 
corpus.  This  was  the  first  time  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  United  States  Constitution  was 
invoked  to  protect  white  men.     Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  III,  77. 
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anticipations  have  been  realized  in  substance  &  almost  to  the  letter. 

I  should  have  acknowledged  the  receipt  of  yours  sooner,  but  for 
close  professional  engagements.  I  have  been  trying  to  lay  up  some- 
thing for  "a  rainy  day,"  as  I  fear  there  will  be  an  interregnum  of  the 
civil  courts,  so  far  as  civil  business  is  concerned:  the  Bill  simply  pro- 
vides that  "offenders"  may  be  tried  by  local  courts. 

Our  state  Legislature  (so  called,  May  it  please  yr.  reverence  Father 
Thad)ls  has  attempted  by  unconstitutional  stay  laws19  to  stop  the 
collection  of  old  debts-  but  debts  contracted  since  the  war,  could  still 
be  collected,  until  this  interdict  from  Congress-  &  now  "othellos 
occupation  is  indeed  gone"  I  am  not  allowed  to  vote  because  I  hap- 
pened in  my  callow  youth  ere  I  arrived  at  the  years  of  discretion  t 
accept  the  position  of  a  member  of  the  N  C  Legislature  in  1848 :  &  to 
take  the  oath  of  office  &  have  since  "lived  in    Rome  &c: 

And  now-  I  am  not  to  follow  my  profession  but  am  to  become 
a  simple  ruminating  Vegetable.  With  exclusion  from  political  action, 
I  am  better  content-  than  to  a  politician  seems  possible-  but  I  want 
to  see  private  rights  protected  by  civil  courts,  &  have  a  hand  as  a  law- 
yer it  is  administration,  and  if  you  touch  me  there-  I  am  bound  to 
grumble  a  little-  although  I  am  pretty  thoroughly  subjugated  &  par- 
tially reconstructed. 

But  seriously  speaking,  our  people  are  relieved  that  the  finalty  is 
adopted  &  tendered  by  Congress  &  will  accept  it  peaceably  &  abide 
it  with  loyalty  &  in  good  faith. 

This  I  know  is  certain  ,  as  for  life  limb  or  property,  of  white  or  black 
being  in  jeopardy  in  the  4th  Judicial  Circuit  of  N.  Car  it  is  all  bosh. 

These  people  will  submit  to  any  thing-  from  President,  Congress 
or  Subalterns  of  either.  The  spirit  of  resistance  is  dead  as  Capar.20 
What  they  want  is  peace  &  to  be  let  alone. 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Bankrupt  law21  with  prices  with  the 
cost  of  the  same,  which  I  will  remit. 

Yours  very  truly 

J  M  Clement 

PS    How  many  Vols  are  there  &  the  price  of  Gordon's  Digest  of  the 
US  Stats.22 

Office  of  the  N.    C.  Standard. 
Raleigh,  March  19,  1867. 

Hon.  Ed  McPherson,  Clh  of  House  of  Representatives. 

Sir:  Yours  of  the  14th  March,  informing  me  that  the  North  Caro- 
lina Standard  has  been  selected  by  you  as  one  of  the  papers  to  publish 


1 8  See  page  190,  note  9. 

1  9  Stay  laws  are  means  by  which  legal  debts  are  postponed.  This  method  has  been  resorted  to  more 
than  once  in  American  history.  It  was  used  in  North  Carolina  in  Reconstruction  days.  Dunning, 
Reconstruction,  passim;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  passim. 

20  Caper  is  a  captain  of  a  privateer  or  corsair. 

2 1  Bankruptcy  laws  usually  follow  depressions.  The  law  of  1800  was  largely  for  bankers  and  mer- 
chants and  was  not  intended  to  care  for  voluntary  bankruptcy.  It  was  repealed  in  1803.  The  act  of 
1841  provided  for  voluntary  bankruptcy,  but  it  was  repealed  in  1843.  The  third  bankruptcy  law  was 
passed  in  1867,  but  it  was  repealed  in  1878.  In  1898  a  permanent  bankruptcy  law  was  passed,  but  it 
has  been  amended  numerous  times  since  that  date.  Adams,  ed.,  Dictionary  of  American  History,  I,  159; 
United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  passim. 

22  Evidently  Gordon's  Digest  was  a  small  digest  of  court  cases  which  was  much  in  demand  at  that 
time,  but  which  has  now  passed  into  the  collection  of  rare  books  and  is  little  or  never  used  by  lawyers. 
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the  laws  and  advertisements  of  the  United  States  under  the  act  of 
March  2d,  1867,  has  been  received. 

Please  accept  my  thanks  for  this  mark  of  confidence.  The  duty 
imposed  by  the  act  will  be  faithfully  performed. 

Very  Respectfully, 

W.W.  Holden,23 
Pub.  Standard. 

P.  S.  The  Hon.  A.  H.  Jones,  the  Editor  and  Publisher  of  the  Hender- 
son Pioneer,  who  is  here,  and  will  remain  until  after  the  27th,  requests 
me  to  say  that  he  will  reply  as  soon  as  he  reaches  home  and  received 
his  notification. 


Hendersonville  N.C. 
April  5th  1867 

Hon.  Ed  McPherson,  clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatvs  U.S. 

Dear  Sir:  Yours  of  the  14th  March  notifying  me  that  the  Henderson 
"Pioneer"  had  been  selected  as  one  of  the  papers  for  publishing  the 
laws  of  the  United  States  is  hereby  acknowledged,  and  for  which  you 
have  my  sincere  thanks. 

Yours  with  profound  Respect 

A.  H.  Jones24 

P.S.  My  absence  at  the  Raleigh  convention25  accounts  for  not  acknow- 
ledging the  receipt  of  certificate  sooner. 

I  suppose  that  I  commence  with  the  laws  passed  by  the  last  session 

23  William  Woods  Holden  (November  24,  1818-March  1,  1892)  became  a  printer  and  then  an  editor. 
He  was  a  leading  secessionist,  but  began  to  shift  about  1860.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  Charleston  and 
Baltimore  conventions;  was  a  member  of  the  secession  convention  in  North  Carolina  and  advocated 
withdrawal  from  the  Union;  backed  Vance  for  governor  in  1862  and  then  broke  with  him;  and  ran  for 
governor  in  1864  on  the  platform  of  withdrawing  from  the  Southern  Confederacy.  President  Johnson 
appointed  him  provisional  governor  of  North  Carolina  in  May,  1865;  he  was  appointed  minister  to 
San  Salvador,  but  the  Senate  refused  to  confirm  him;  and  he  became  a  strong  radical  reconstructionist 
and  was  elected  governor  in  1868,  but  was  impeached  and  removed  after  the  Democrats  swept  the 
state  in  1870.    Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  IX,  138-40. 

24  Alexander  Hamilton  Jones  was  born  in  Buncombe  County,  North  Carolina,  on  July  21,  1822.  He 
became  a  merchant,  but  entered  the  Union  army  in  1863.  He  was  soon  captured  in  East  Tennessee, 
where  he  was  raising  a  regiment  of  Union  troops.  He  was  imprisoned  at  Asheville,  Camp  Vance,  Camp 
Holmes,  and  Libby  Prison.  He  was  conscripted  for  the  Confederate  army,  but  soon  made  his  escape 
on  November  14,  1864,  and  soon  joined  the  Union  forces  in  Cumberland,  Maryland.  After  the  close 
of  the  war  he  returned  to  North  Carolina  and  entered  politics.  He  was  in  the  convention  of  1865; 
served  in  Congress  from  July  6,  1868,  to  March  3,  1871,  having  been  defeated  in  the  election  of  1870; 
and  settled  in  Washington.  He  moved  to  Maryland  in  1876,  to  Asheville  in  1884,  to  Oklahoma  in  1890, 
and  to  California  in  1897.  He  died  in  Long  Beach,  California,  on  January  29,  1901.  He  was  one  of 
the  leaders  in  Congress  to  divide  North  Carolina,  and  was  accused  of  offering  to  sell  a  cadet-ship  to 
George  W.  Swepson  for  $1,000,  but  was  exhonorated.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1159; 
Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  140,  375,  451,  491. 

25  The  leaders  of  the  State  who  favored  giving  in  to  Congress,  led  by  Holden,  called  a  convention 
to  meet  in  Raleigh  on  March  27,  1867.  They  claimed  that  the  Reconstruction  Act  of  March  2,  1867, 
did  not  nullify  this  move.  A  large  number  of  delegates,  whites  and  blacks,  met,  representing  fifty-six 
counties.  Here  Holden,  R.  P.  Dick,  and  Thomas  Settle  organized  the  Republican  party  in  North 
Carolina.  Goodloe  opposed  the  name  Republican,  claiming  that  it  would  alienate  many  people.  B.  S. 
Hedrick  also  opposed  it  and  suggested  that  they  call  it  the  "Union  Party. "  Both  of  these  men  opposed 
any  permanent  organization,  but  they  favored  identification  with  the  Republican  party.  In  a  spectacu- 
lar way  the  Negroes  were  given  a  prominent  place  in  the  convention.  The  proceedings  were  opened 
with  prayer  by  a  colored  minister;  upon  organization  the  president  was  escorted  to  the  chair  by  a  white 
delegate  on  one  side  and  a  Negro  delegate  on  the  other.  The  Negroes  were  permitted  to  make  a  good 
many  speeches,  but  the  whites  did  most  of  the  discussing  in  the  convention  and  expressed  delight  at 
the  advancement  of  the  Negro  to  suffrage.  Resolutions  were  adopted  declaring  that  the  delegates 
fully  agreed  with  the  Republican  doctrine  and  arranging  for  a  large  mass  meeting.  Hamilton,  Recon- 
struction, pp.  241-44. 
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of  the  39th  Congress.    I  would  be  glad  to  know  if  it  is  necessary  for  me 
to  publish  the  laws  consecutively  as  they  were  past  or  not. 
I  will  commence  the  publication  at  once. 

Yours  &c. 

A.  H.  Jones 

We  had  a  glorious  republican  jubilee  at  Raleigh26  accounts  of  which 
you  have  doubtless  seen. 


Mocksville  N.C 
April  13th  A  D  1867. 
Hon  Edward.  McPherson 

Dear  Sir:  Your  late  favor  duly  received  &  was  also  the  Bank- 
rupt Bill  &  Stevens  Speech  ;2  7  for  which  accept  thanks.  Stevens  speech 
I  had  seen  in  the  New  York  Tribune-  a  paper  I  read  regularly  as  my 
Bro  is  a  subscriber  to  it. 

I  have  just  returned  from  Wilkes  Superior  court.  Wilkes  is  near  the 
Blue  ridge  &  report  had  gone  about  that  a  serious  riot  had  been  com- 
mitted there.  Genl  Sickles28  ordered  Col  Deweese29  &  some  troops 
to  go  &  arrest  rioters  &  carry  them  to  Salisbury  for  military  trial. 
Three  men  are  in  the  Wilkes  Jail,  in  that  charge  one  a  stranger,  pro- 
fessing to  be  a  U.S  officer,  &  thus  deluded  it  was  said  some  ignorant 
people  to  plunder  the  citizens  ,  under  the  idea,  that  the  States  authori- 
ties were  rebel  &  not  to  be  longer  obeyed  &  that  we  were  outside  of  law. 
They  were  arrested  &  carried  off.  Col  Dewees  made  a  speech  to  the 
people,  urging  a  cheerful  acceptance  of  the  plan  of  Congress  &  making 
a  sidelick  at  the  White  House  Tenant:30  his  speech  was  well  received. 

26  This  great  mass  meeting  in  Raleigh  was  largely  attended  by  Negroes  and  whites.  Governor  Worth 
and  other  prominent  conservatives  were  called  upon  to  talk,  but  their  speeches  made  no  impression 
on  the  Negroes,  for  the  carpetbaggers  and  scalawags  had  control  over  the  Negroes.  Hamilton,  Recon- 
struction, pp.  243-4. 

27  Stevens  did  not  make  a  speech  on  the  bankruptcy  bill  in  1867.  On  February  15  he  moved  to  lay 
the  Senate  bankruptcy  bill  on  the  table  in  the  House,  but  his  motion  was  voted  down.  Again  on 
February  28,  he  made  the  same  motion  but  again  his  motion  failed  to  receive  the  required  majority 
and  was  defeated.     Congressional  Globe,  39th  Congress,  2d  sess.,  pp.  1273,  1661. 

28  Daniel  Edgar  Sickles  was  born  in  New  York  City  on  October  20,  1S23,  and  died  there  on  May  3, 
1914.  After  learning  the  printer's  trade  and  working  at  that  trade  for  several  years,  he  studied  law 
and  practiced  in  New  York  City.  He  served  in  the  legislature,  was  corporation  counsel,  and  served 
as  secretary  of  legation  in  London  from  1853  to  1855.  He  served  in  state  senate  from  1855  to  1857; 
was  Representative  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1857,  to  March  3,  1861;  and  was  tried  for  the  murder 
of  Philip  Barton  Key,  whom  he  shot  on  account  of  intimacy  with  his  wife.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war 
he  raised  the  Excelsior  brigade  of  United  States  volunteers  in  New  York  City  and  became  their  colonel 
or  rather  colonel  of  one  of  the  five  regiments.  He  fought  under  Joseph  Hooker.  On  March  7,  1863, 
he  was  made  a  major-general,  and  played  a  leading  role  in  the  battle  of  Gettysburg  as  well  as  in  many 
other  battles.  In  1865  he  went  to  Columbia  and  other  South  American  countries  on  official  missions. 
He  joined  the  army  again  as  colonel  on  July  28,  1866;  was  commander  of  the  military  district  of  the 
Carolinas  1865-67,  but  was  removed  by  President  Johnson  for  his  strictness.  On  January  1,  1868, 
he  was  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service  and  on  April  14,  1869,  he  was  placed  on  the  retired  list.  He 
declined  the  mission  to  the  Netherlands;  backed  Grant  for  the  Presidency;  and  served  as  minister  to 
Spain  from  May  15,  1869,  to  March  20,  1873.  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  V,  523; 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1524. 

2U  John  Thomas  Deweese  was  born  in  Van  Buren,  Arkansas,  on  June  4,  1835,  and  died  in  Washington 
on  July  4,  1906.  He  was  educated  by  his  mother,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  practiced  in 
Henderson,  Kentucky,  moved  to  Denver,  Colorado,  and  then  to  Pike  County,  Indiana.  He  entered 
the  Union  army  on  July  6,  1861,  as  second  lieutenant.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  colonel  on  May 
17,  1863,  and  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  colonel,  but  never  served  in  that  capacity.  He  reentered 
the  army  as  second  lieutenant  on  July  24,  1866,  but  resigned  on  August  14,  1867,  having  been  elected 
to  Congress.  In  1868  he  became  register  in  bankruptcy  in  North  Carolina.  He  served  in  Congress 
from  July  6,  1868,  to  February  28,  1870,  when  he  resigned  pending  an  investigation  (for  selling  United 
State3  Naval  and  Military  Academies.)     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  902. 

ao  He  here  refers  to  President  Johnson.  After  the  split  between  Johnson  and  the  radicals,  the  latter 
could  not  say  anything  too  hard  against  the  President.     Dunning,  Reconstruction,  passim. 
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The  people  are  anxious  for  the  registering  to  begin.  They  will  ac- 
quiese  in  the  plan  of  Congress,  as  all  rational  men,  dread  anarchy  more 
than  ought  else.  Col  Deweese  rode  from  Wilkesboro  to  Salisbury,  over 
60  miles  without  military  escort  &  alone  most  of  the  way. 

If  your  public  men  would  come  among  us  they  would  at  once  know, 
how  greatly  exaggerated  the  reports  of  outrages  on  freedmen  &  Union 
men  are. 

For  instance  the  N  Y  Tribune31  states  that  5,000  Negroes  have  been 
killed  since  the  surrender  by  whites  &  only  one  man  punished  with 
a  $500  fine  therefor.  I  am  attending  courts  all  the  time-  and  know 
that  so  far,  as  this  section  of  N.C.  is  concerned-  that  the  whites  & 
blacks  are  getting  along  smoothly  together  &  have  been  generally 
since  the  surrender.  I  have  known  of  but  one  homicide  committed 
by  a  white  upon  a  black-  to  wit  the  case  of  Miss  Tempe  Neely-  and 
I  have  appeared  in  a  half  dozen  since  that  time  where  a  white  slew 
another  of  his  own  color-  The  case  of  Miss  Neely  was  published  in 
August  1865  in  the  Cincinnati  and  New  York  Papers  &  great  publicity 
given  it.  I  was  of  counsel  for  Miss  Neely  before  the  Military  Court  at 
Salisbury.  I  appeared  in  a  case  at  Wilkes  the  last  week  where  the 
person  shot  a  white  man  in  the  Streets  of  Jefferson-  &  the  defense 
urged  it  on  the  Jury  that  the  Prisoner  got  into  the  difficulty  because  he 
was  the  Son  of  an  officer  of  the  USA:  '  &  the  state  urged  before  the 
Jury,  that  the  question  was  not  a  political  one,  that  the  deceased  was 
a  discharged  Union  Soldier  &  not  of  rebel  affinities  as  argued  for  the 
defense. 

If  you  had  heard  our  speeches,  your  would  have  thought  we  were 
talking  to  a  New  England  Jury.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted-  and  the 
Jury  were  more  prejudiced  &  bitter  against  rebels,  than  any  Jury  you 
could  select  in  the  Same  mode  in  Getty sburgh. 

I  wish  you  could  attend  one  of  our  corts  &  hear  for  yourself. 

Yrs  truly 

J.M.  Clement 


Raleigh,  April  20,  1867. 
Hon.  Ed  McPherson. 

Dear  Sir:  Your  esteemed  favor  of  a  late  date  was  duly  received. 

I  have  sent  you  by  Express  a  number  of  pamphlets,  which  will  afford 
you  some  idea  of  our  history  and  literature.  I  had  a  very  large  collec- 
tion, but  such  was  the  scarcity  of  paper  during  the  rebellion  that  they 
were  used  as  wrapping  paper.    I  regret  the  loss  of  them  very  much. 

If  there  is  any  document  on  pamphlet  which  you  particularly  wish 
I  will  take  pleasure  in  looking  it  up  for  you. 

31  On  April  10,  1841,  Horace  Greeley  started  the  New  York  Tribune  as  a  penny  paper  with  such 
assistants  as  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Charles  A.  Dana,  George  W.  Curtis,  Bayard  Taylor,  Albert  Brisbane, 
and  others.  Its  success  was  assured  from  the  first  and  it  soon  became  the  leading  abolition  paper  of 
the  East.  Greeley  was  eccentric  in  person,  a  curious  compound  of  shrewdness  and  variability  in  temper- 
ament, and  was  gifted  with  a  power  of  expression  in  terse,  vivid  English  marked  by  a  downright  earnest- 
ness of  anti-slavery  feeling  which  made  his  editorials  and  letters  more  popular  than  the  utterances 
of  any  other  single  man.  The  Tribune  was  the  political  Bible  of  the  anti-slavery  Whigs  and  later  of  the 
Republicans  throughout  New  York  and  the  middle  West.  Theodore  Clark  Smith,  Parties  and  Slavery. 
pp.  277-8;  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  revised  by  Albert  E.  McKinley,  Dictionary  of  United  States  History, 
p.  352. 
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We  expect  to  hold  a  great  Mass  Meeting  in  Raleigh  on  the  4th  of 
next  July.32  We  should  be  very  glad  to  see  you  here  at  that  time,  or 
at  any  other  time  that  may  suit  your  convenience. 

Very  truly  Yours, 

W.  W.  Holden. 


Hon.  Ed  McPherson 


Raleigh,  July  6,  1867. 


My  dear  Sir:  Enclosed  please  find  a  brief  account  of  our  great 
Republican  Mass  Meeting  on  the  4th.  It  was,  indeed,  a  grand  out- 
pouring of  the  people.  All  we  ask  is  fair  pla3'  under  the  Sherman  act.33 
Give  us  that,  and  we  can  restore  the  State.  To  do  this,  the  rebel  State 
Governments34  must  be  swept  away  "from  turret  to  foundation 
stone."  They  are  nests  of  treason.  Give  us  a  military  government 
pure  and  simple,  and  a  military  Governor  of  our  own.  Do  this  for  us, 
and  the  old  North  State  will  cast  her  nine  Electoral  votes  for  the 
candidate  of  the  Radical  party. 

Very  Truly  Yours  , 

W.  W.  Holden. 

P.  S.    Please  ask  the    Chronicle35  to  publish  our  proceedings  in  full 

32  They  held  mass  meetings  to  try  to  influence  the  Negro  voters  on  July  4,  1867,  not  only  in  Raleigh, 
but  also  in  other  towns  of  the  state.  Even  in  Asheville  the  Republicans  had  a  Negro  parade  and  a 
reading  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.     Raleigh  Standard  and  Sentinel,  passim. 

33  On  January  3,  1867,  when  Stevens  thought  the  time  was  ripe,  he  called  up  his  Reconstruction 
bill  which  had  been  slumbering  in  committee  for  a  long  time.  It  purported  to  be  for  the  purpose  of 
providing  for  a  more  efficient  government  for  the  ten  states  lately  in  insurrection.  Tennessee  had 
already  accepted  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  and  therefore  escaped  military  rule.  In  fact  this  bill 
provided  for  Negro  suffrage,  and  it  proposed  white  disfranchisement.  By  sarcasm,  taunts,  dragooning, 
and  cracking  of  the  party  whip  he  forced  this  bill  through  an  unwilling  House,  as  a  strong  minority  of 
his  own  party  opposed  it.  By  a  vote  of  109  to  55,  on  February  13,  1867,  it  passed  in  the  House.  He  well 
knew  that  he  had  a  very  short  time  in  which  to  force  it  through  the  Senate  if  he  was  to  get  it  passed 
over  the  veto  of  the  President  before  Congress  expired  on  March  4.  It  was  brought  up  in  the  Senate 
on  February  13,  but  in  reality  Williams  of  Oregon  had  introduced  it  in  the  Senate  eleven  days  before. 
Williams  now  proposed  to  add  to  it  the  Bingham- Blaine  amendment,  but  was  persuaded  to  refrain. 
However,  Reverdy  Johnson  did  this  on  February  14,  and  it  was  discussed  all  night  till  three  o'clock 
the  next  morning.  It  looked  as  if  prolonged  debate  would  defeat  the  whole  bill.  Consequently  on  Febru- 
ary 16,  at  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  at  a  Republican  caucus,  Sherman,  Fessenden,  Trumbull, 
Sumner,  Noward,  Frelinghuysen,  and  Howe  were  appointed  on  a  committee  to  see  if  they  could  draw 
a  bill  and  force  it  through  both  houses  of  Congress  before  the  close  of  the  session.  They  began  to  discuss 
the  House  bill  and  continued  until  midnight,  February  16.  At  the  opportune  time,  then  Sherman 
introduced  his  substitute  bill  as  agreed  to  by  the  committee.  It  contained  in  substance  the  Bingham- 
Blaine  amendment,  which  the  House  had  voted  down.  A  little  after  six  o'clock,  Sunday  morning, 
February  17,  it  passed  the  Senate  by  a  vote  of  twenty-seven  to  four.  In  the  House  on  Monday  the 
radicals  charged  that  the  Senate  had  sought  to  make  universal  suffrage  amd  universal  amnesty  the 
basis  of  Reconstruction.  By  a  vote  of  ninety-eight  to  seventy-three  the  House  turned  it  down  and 
demanded  a  conference  committee,  which  the  Senate  at  first  refused  but  later  complied  with  and  the 
compromise  bill  was  passed  in  the  House  by  a  vote  of  126  to  forty-six  and  by  a  vote  of  thirty-five  to 
seven  in  the  Senate.  The  President  vetoed  it  but  on  March  2  it  was  passed  over  his  veto  by  the  two 
houses.     Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  VI,  124,  128,  129.  130,  142,  157,  158. 

34  Before  Congress  met  on  December  4,  1865,  Lincoln  had  reconstructed  Louisiana,  Tennessee,  and 
Arkansas,  and  had  recognized  the  Pierpont  government  in  Viginia;  and  on  practically  the  same  princi- 
ples Johnson  had  reconstructed  Mississippi,  Alabama,  South  Carolina,  North  Carolina,  Georgia,  and 
Florida.  The  President  had  appointed  the  governors  and  the  people  had  elected  constitutional  con- 
ventions which  amended  their  constitutions,  had  passed  ordinances  either  proclaiming  the  ordinance 
of  secession  null  and  void  or  repealing  it,  had  freed  slaves  by  constitutional  amendment,  and  all  except 
South  Carolina  and  Mississippi  had  repudiated  their  war  debts  in  aid  of  rebellion.  Before  Congress 
met  these  states  elected  their  legislatures  and  all  except  Florida  and  Mississippi  elected  Senators  and 
Representatives,  and  all  except  these  two  states  ratified  the  Thirteenth  Amendment,  the  former  taking 
no  action  and  the  latter  defeating  it.  Texas  was  a  little  slow  in  taking  up  reconstruction  and  it  was  not 
done  until  that  winter.  Congress  refused  to  seat  these  Congressmen  and  under  these  governments 
the  states  continued  to  function  until  Congress  took  tnings  in  its  own  hands  and  passed  the  first  Recon- 
struction Act  on  March  2,  1867,  practically  two  years  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Under  this  law  the 
ten  Southern  states  (except  Tennessee,  which  had  been  admitted  soon  after  she  ratified  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment)  were  divided  into  five  military  districts  with  a  military  commander  over  each,  but  the 
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Mocksville    No  Ca  April  21th  1868. 
Hon  Ewrd.  McPherson 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  late  favor  informing  me  of  the  mistake  of  name  in  the  P.  O. 
Order  sent  you  from  Salisbury  has  been  duly  received.  I  sent  the 
money  by  another  to  Salisbury  with  a  written  Memorandum  giving 
your  name,  but  my  agent  or  the  P.M.36  made  the  mistake.  I  have 
written  to  the  P.  M.  at  Salisbury  that  it  was  intended  for  you  &  that 
I  knew  no  Edward  McKesson  &  hope  it  is  all  rectified.  I  also  have  to 
thank  you  for  the  Patent  Office  reports  for  1866-  which  I  read  with 
relish,  as  I  am  interested  &  have  been  all  my  life  in  farming-  not 
making  any  money  by  the  business.  I  wish  you  would  send  some  of  my 
German  Cousins  from  Penna  to  buy  my  lands  or  to  lease  them,  as  I  am 
too  much  engrossed  with  profession,  to  follow  farming  or  make  it  pay. 
Did  you  know  that  my  Great  Grandmother  was  a  daughter  of  Mr. 
[blank]  Butts  of  York,  Penna.  I  have  heard  my  Grandmother  often 
Speak  of  "little  York"  &  the  "bodoins,"  &  I  think  a  portion  of  York 
is  called  Buttstown  or  used  to  be  she  said. 

I  wrote  you  before,  requesting  you  on  certain  conditions  to  withdraw 
if  you  have  sent  my  letter  before  the  Committee  as  it  was  written  not 
with  the  view  ,  to  be  read  by  others  than  yourself.  Now,  I  think  that 
I  would  prefer  that  you  should  not  offer  it  to  the  Committee,  or  if  it 
has  been  presented  please  get  leave  to  withdraw  it,  as  it  is  of  no  special 
importance  I  not  being  or  Expecting  to  be  an  office  seeker. 

This  is  the  morning  of  our  Election,  &  there  will  be  a  heavy  vote 
polled  &  I  suppose  you  have  much  better  means  than  I  of  judging  the 
result.  There  has  been  great  activity  &  effort  -  made  by  the  leaders 
of  what  is  here  called  the  conservatives,    towit  Vance—37  Graham-38 

act  did  not  clearly  define  the  powers  of  the  new  governments.  The  details  of  the  act  were  provided 
for  under  the  second  Reconstruction  Act  which  was  passed  on  March  23,  1867,  by  the  new  Congress, 
which  had  been  called  by  a  resolution  passed  by  the  old  one  before  March  4.  By  their  interpretations 
Johnson  and  Attorney-General  Stanbery  gave  these  military  governments  too  little  power.  Conse- 
quently Congress  passed  the  third  Reconstruction  Act  on  July  19,  which  gave  the  military  governments 
almost  dictatorial  powers.  John  W.  Burgess,  Reconstruction  and  the  Constitution,  passim;  Dunning. 
Reconstruction,  passim. 

3  5  From  1861  to  1911  the  Washington  Chronicle  was  one  of  America's  outstanding  newspapers. 
Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  85. 

36  At  this  time  A.  Bencine  was  deputy  postmaster  at  Salisbury.  On  March  19,  1867,  Johnson  nomi- 
nated him;  the  same  day  his  name  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  postoffices  and  postroads;  and  it 
reported  favorably  and  approved  on  March  20,  1867.  Journal  of  the  Executive  Proceedings  of  the  United 
States  Senate,  1867,  XV,  pt.  2,  476,  485,  488,  489;  United  States  Official  Register,  1869,  p.  582;  1873,  p.  831. 

37  Zebulon  Baird  Vance  (May  13,  1830- April  14,  1894)  was  born  on  Reams  Creek,  near  Asheville, 
North  Carolina,  and  died  in  Washington.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  of  Buncombe 
County,  at  Washington  College,  Tennessee,  and  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina.  After  studying 
law  he  began  to  practice  in  Asheville.  He  was  elected  prosecuting  attorney  in  1852,  a  representative 
to  the  state  house  of  commons  in  1854,  and  to  Congress  in  1858,  serving  from  December  7,  1858,  to 
March  3,  1861.  He  entered  the  Confederate  army  as  captain,  and  soon  rose  to  colonel,  was  governor 
of  North  Carolina  from  1862  until  1866,  although  he  was  pushed  aside  by  the  President's  Reconstruction 
policies;  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1870,  but  did  not  present  his  credentials;  was  de- 
feated for  the  Senate  in  1872;  served  as  governor  again  from  1876  to  1878;  and  was  in  the  Senate  from 
March  4,  1889,  until  his  death.    Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1642. 

38  William  Alexander  Graham  was  born  in  Lincoln  County,  North  Carolina,  on  September  5,  1804, 
and  died  in  Saratoga  Springs,  New  York,  on  August  11,  1875.  After  graduating  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1824,  and  after  admission  to  the  bar  in  New  Bern,  he  began  to  practice  in  Hillsboro. 
He  served  several  terms  in  the  state  legislature,  being  speaker  more  than  once;  was  in  the  United  States 
Senate  from  December  10,  1840,  to  March  3,  1843;  was  elected  governor  in  1844  and  1846,  but  refused 
to  run  for  the  third  time;  and  declined  the  mission  to  Spain  in  1849.  He  was  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
from  1850  to  1852;  was  the  Whig  Vice  Presidential  nominee  in  1852;  served  in  the  Confederate  Senate 
from  1864  until  the  end  of  the  war;  was  a  member  of  the  Union  convention  in  Philadelphia  in  1866; 
and  at  the  time  of  his  death  was  on  a  committee  to  settle  the  boundary  between  Maryland  and  Virginia. 
Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  II,  701-702. 
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Jo.  Turner,39  J  M  Leach40  &  others  to  defeat  the  Constitution41  & 
a  very  formidable  feeling  of  opposition  has  been  developed. 

It  is  thought  here  that  20,000  white  voters-  approving  the  Consti- 
tution will  carry  it.  The  Constitution  is  assailed  by  many  I  speak 
not  of  those  who  organized  opposition  before  it  was  adopted,  because 
of  its  requiring  the  Interest  on  the  State  debt  to  be  paid  annually  &  the 
increased  Taxation  caused  by  this  ,  &  by  ordinances  imposing  taxes, 
next  because  of  its  great  changes  of  procedures  in  courts  &  in  the 
Judiciary-  the  N.C  Lawyers  like  their  old  ways.("  antiquas  vices") 
&  their  old  life  right  Judges. 

The  above  are  two  points  that  may  loose  the  Constitution  votes 
enough  to  defeat  it.  Many  held  aloof  from  the  organization  of  the 
so  called  conservative  party-  in  the  hope  that  a  Constitution  would 
be  adopted,  which  the  people  would  ratify.  We  understood  Congress 
to  require  civil  rights  &  certain  political  rights  to  be  guaranteed  to  all 
men,  regardless  of  color,  such  as  the  right  to  testify-  that  all  intelli- 
gent men  here  concede  the  necessity  of.  the  right  to  sue  &  be  sued- 
sit  on  Juries-  if  qualified  by  law-  regardless  of  color-  &  the  right 
to  vote. 

But  not  to  require  N.  C  to  be  divided  into  Townships,-42  to  have  5 
County  Commissioners-  to  abolish  the  distinction  between  Law  & 
Equity-43  to  elect  Judges  after  political  nominations  for  a  term  of 
years  or  in  other  words  to  make  a  new  &  different  constitution  &  a  new 
code  of  civil    procedure.    These  are    the  views  presented  here  by  some 

39  Josiah  Turner  was  a  positive  genius,  quick-witted,  ingenious,  keen  humored,  and  a  noted  user 
of  sarcasm.  He  was  bitterly  hated  and  intensely  feared  by  the  Republicans.  He  never  forgave,  forgot, 
or  overlooked  a  fact  or  an  incident.  He  never  lost  this  temper  and  always  had  a  reply.  In  the  state 
senate  in  1861  he  strongly  opposed  all  acts  leading  towards  secession,  and  he  and  two  other  senators 
voted  against  the  bill  calling  for  a  secession  convention  after  it  had  unanimously  passed  the  house. 
He  was  elected  as  a  peace  delegate  to  the  Confederate  Congress  in  1863;  ran  for  Congress  in  1865; 
and  made  the  race  for  governor  on  an  independent  ticket  in  1876.  Turner  was  a  thorn  in  the  flesh  of 
Holden  and  as  each  had  their  newspapers,  after  Turner  assumed  control  of  the  Sentinel  in  1868,  their 
rivers  of  hatred  flowed  freely  especially  in  June  and  July,  1870.  Holden's  paper,  The  Standard  referred 
to  Turner  as  "the  King  of  the  Ku  Klux. "  Turner  had  an  appropriate  nickname  for  all  the  leading 
Republicans,  such  as  "Windy  Billy"  Henderson,  "who  stole  Darr's  mule,"  or  as  he  later  phrased  it 
"who  was  tried  and  acquitted  of  stealing  Darr's  mule. "  Late  in  July,  1870,  his  home  was  fired  upon 
in  Hillsboro  and  as  this  was  several  times  repeated  he  left  Raleigh  to  protect  his  family.  Holden  offered 
him  protection,  but  in  his  editorial  of  July  18  he  scorned  protection  from  such  a  man.  In  an  editorial 
of  July  28,  referring  to  a  threat  that  he  would  be  arrested,  he  scathingly  denounced  Holden;  on  August  2 
he  wired  another  editorial  to  the  Sentinel;  and  on  August  3  he  dared  the  "white  livered  miscreant" 
to  arrest  him.  On  the  evening  of  the  fourth  or  the  early  morning  of  the  fifth  of  August,  1870,  Holden 
wired  his  arrest,  which  was  done  by  Kirk's  men  that  day  and  he  was  taken  to  Yanceyville  and  placed 
in  confinement.     Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  17,  55,  135,  522-524,  547,  646,  and  passim. 

40  James  Madison  Leach  was  born  in  Randolph  County,  North  Carolina,  on  January  17,  1815,  and 
died  on  June  1,  1891.  He  attended  the  common  schools  and  Caldwell  Institute  at  Greensboro;  gradu- 
ated from  the  United  States  Military  Academy  at  West  Point;  and  after  studying  law  and  being  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar  in  1842,  he  began  to  practice  in  Lexington,  North  Carolina.  He  was  in  the  lower 
house  of  the  state  legislature  from  1848  to  1858;  was  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1859, 
to  March  3,  1861;  was  captain  and  lieutenant  colonel  in  the  Confederate  Army;  served  in  the  Con- 
federate Congress  in  1864  and  1865;  was  a  member  of  the  state  senate  in  1865,  1866,  and  1879;  served 
in  Congress  from  March  4,  1871,  to  March  3,  1875,  and  declined  to  make  the  race  in  1874.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1212. 

41  In  1868  there  were  117,428  registered  white  voters  and  79,444  registered  Negro  voters.  The 
election  was  held  on  April  21,  22,  and  23.  The  votes  were  as  follows:  for  the  constitution,  93,084, 
against  it,  74,015,  not  voting  29,773;  for  governor,  Holden,  92,235,  Ashe,  73,594.  Hamilton,  Recon- 
struction, p.  286. 

42  Radical  Reconstruction  leaders  in  the  North  as  well  as  in  the  South  thought  that  many  of  the  ills 
of  government  in  the  South  could  be  cured  by  the  use  of  the  township  system  similar  to  the  town  system 
of  New  England.  Consequently  the  counties  were  divided  into  townships.  Today  the  name  "town- 
ship" as  a  subdivision  of  the  county  for  the  purpose  of  local  government  still  exists  in  North  Carolina, 
South  Carolina,  Missouri,  and  Arkansas,  but  today  they  are  like  similar  divisions  in  many  other  states 
(though  known  by  different  names) — largely  administrative  districts.  Walter  F.  Dodd,  Stale  Govern- 
ment, pp.  367-368. 

43  Equity  really  means  to  do  to  all  men  as  we  would  that  they  would  do  to  us.  Equity  is  used  in 
counterdistinction  to  strict  law.  As  used  in  the  courts  of  chancery  it  is  a  system  of  supplemental  law, 
founded  upon  denned  rules,  recorded  precedents,  and  established  principles  to  which  it  closely  adheres. 
The  judges  liberally  expand  and  develop  them  and  thereby  seek  to  arrest  the  defects  of  common  law. 
Wharton's  Law  Lexicon,  pp.  325-326. 
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whom  I  know  wanted  extremely  to  have  the  matter  settled  without 
delay.  I  have  been  a  looker  on-  have  made  no  speeches-  but  of 
course-  do  not  like  so  many  &  such  sudden  innovations  in  our  old 
Constitution.  The  people  voted  down  the  Constitution  in  1866- 
here  because  of  the  same  innovating  spirit,  altho  then  shown  by  what 
is  called  the  Conservatives. 

We  are  extremely  sick  of  this  eternal  seesaw- 

Yors  truly    J  M  Clement 


Raleigh  N  C 

Dec'br  14th  1868. 
To  the  Hon.  McPherson, 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
40th  Congress    U  States 

Dear  Sir 

We  the  undersigned  beg  leave  to  say:  That  whereas  that  the 
Editor  of  the"  Asheville  Pioneer,"44  will  not, (situated  as  he  is)  be  able 
to  continue  the  publication  of  that  paper,  unless  the  publication  of 
the  laws  of  the  U  States,  be  given  to  that  paper,  and  whereas-  the 
interest  of  the  Republican  Party-  demands  that  it  should  be  con- 
tinued- 

We  respectfully  ask  that  you  continue  the  publication  of  the  U  States 
laws  in  the  "Pioneer, " 

J  W    Boman,  Rep-  Mitchell  Co 

Matthew  Carson    Rep-        Ashe  Conty 

S  C  Wilson  "     "    Burk    Conty 

W  G  Candler  "     "    Buncombe.  " 

J  C  Waldrop  "     "    Polk  Conty 

G  W  Gahagan  "     "    Madison 

W  D  Justus  "     "  Henderson     " 

J  R    Simonds  "     "    Cherokee     " 

T  J    Herndon-    Clerk  House  Rep 

Samuel  Forkner         Senator,   Forsyth 

James  Blythe  Buncombe— 

T.  Vestal,         Rep-  ,  Yadkin  Couty 

Wm  Moore         Senator  — 

G  W  Dickery  Cherokee- 

T-  Barnes         Rep-  Watauga  Conty- 

The  above  names  are  all  of  the  House  of  Representatives  and  of  the 
Senate  of  North  Carolina  and  all  of  the  Hon  A.  H.  Jones's  district 
but  one. 

Very  Respectfully    T.J.  Candler45 

Clk.  House,  Repr.  N.  C. 

44  The  Asheville  Pioneer  was  a  weekly  newspaper  and  political  sheet  which  began  in  July,  1866,  and 
continued  to  operate  until  1879.  The  Henderson  Pioneer  was  also  a  weekly  and  began  on  May  16,  1866, 
but  it  had  a  much  shorter  existence  than-T^  Asheville  Pioneer.  These  papers  were  largely  controlled 
by  A.  H.  Jones,  Pinckney  Rollins,  and  E.  R.  Hampton,  with  the  last  two  men  acting  as  editors  at  times. 
The  Asheville  Pioneer  was  a  large  six-column  newspaper  and  usually  had  four  pages.  Union  List  of 
Newspapers,  pp.  498,  502.     See  also  the  papers  themselves. 

45  Thomas  J.  Candler  was  a  representative  from  Buncombe  County  in  the  convention  of  1875. 
Candler  may  have  been  an  assistant  clerk  in  the  house  of  representatives  at  this  time,  but  John  H. 
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December  18th  1868 
Dear  Sir 

The  within  is  laid  before  you  simply  for  the  resepct  entertained  for 
the  kind  Offices  of  friends  not  in  the  least  doubting  your  action  without 
any  thing  of  the  Kind- 
Very  Respectfully 

Hon.  Ed.  McPherson  A  H.  Jones 

Clk  House  Repr  U.  S- 

Thomasville    Davidson  C°.  N°  Carolina 
Dec.  27th  1869 
My  Dear  Sir. 

Will  you  do  me  the  Kindness  to  forward  to  my  address  a  copy  of 
the  "Census  Bill"  that  recently  passed  the  House,  and  thereby  confer 
a  great  favor  on 

Your  obdt.  servt. 

John  T.  Cramer46 

To. 

Hon  Clerk  House  of  Rep- 
Washington  City- 
Palermo  Rowan  Co  N.  C. 
Hon  Edward  McPherson 
Clerk  House  of  Reps  January  13  '70 

Sir: 

Please  send  me  a  copy  of  the  Census  bill  now  before  Congress 
either  as  it  passed  the  House-  as  it  may  now  be  before  the  Senate  or 
as  it  has  passed,  if  indeed  it  has  passed  the  Senate    Address 

Hon  J  G  Ramsey47 
Rowan  Mills 
Rowan  Co 


Yours  very  truly 

James  G  Ramsey. 


N.C. 


Mocksville  N  C 
March  12th  1870 
Hon  Edwrd.  McPherson 
Clk  of  Ho  of  Representatives: 

Dear  Sir : 
Some  year  or  so  ago  you  were  kind  Enough     to  offer  to  aid  me  in 
having  my  disabilities  removed:  and  I  while,  grateful  for  your  kindness 

Bonner  was  clerk  of  the  house  of  representatives  from  1868  to  1869.  North  Carolina  Manual,  (1913), 
pp.  475,  869. 

46  John  T.  Cramer  represented  Davidson  County  in  the  state  senate  from  1872-74.  North  Carolina 
Manual  (1913),  p.  589. 

*7  James  G.  Ramsay  was  in  the  state  senate  from  Rowan  County  in  1856,  1858,  1860,  1862.  and  1883. 
In  1863  the  peace  movement  was  strong  in  North  Carolina.  Ramsay  was  one  of  the  peace  delegates 
elected  to  the  Confederate  Congress  that  year.  The  others  were  Samuel  Christian,  J.  T.  Leach,  G.  W. 
Logan,  and  Josiah  Turner.  They  urged  that  the  President  of  the  Confederacy  should  make  peace. 
In  1865  North  Carolina  delegates  alone  voted  for  Lash's  resolution  of  that  nature,  but  Fuller,  Ramsay, 
and  Leach  immediately  changed  their  votes.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  55,  67n,  486;  North  Carolina 
Manual  (1913),  pp.  793-794. 
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declined,  for  fear  of  some  controversy  on  the  general  subject  in  Con- 
gress &  indeed  was  Expecting  a  general  law  to  be  passed.48  But  since 
the  passage  of  the  recent  law  removing  the  dissabilities  of  so  many 
&  as  that  seems  to  be  the  policy  adopted,  I  have  concluded  to  write 
you,  that  I  would  be  gratified,  if  you  still  feel  disposed  to  oblige  me, 
if  you  would  act  as  your  judgement  prompts,  to  effect  the  desired 
purpose. 

I  was  disqualified  because  I  was  a  member  of  the  N.C.  Legislature 
shortly  after  I  left  Penna  College-49  viz  in  1848  &  9:  &  afterwards 
although  following  the  practice  of  law  during  the  war  as  well  as  before 
&  since,  yet  as  a  civilian,  I  sympathised  with  "our  side"  as  it  was 
then  called  &  prefered  to  win  instead  of  loose  the  fight-  after  we  came 
involved  by  the  over-hastiness  of  others,  to  call  it  by  the  mildest  terms 
in  the  war.  I  have  never  held  any  other  office  and  since  the  war- 
have  been  for  the  restoration  of  peace  &  friendly  relations  between 
the  various  States  &  people  of  the  Union.  From  nature  &  Education 
I  am  habitually  a  supporter  of  Law  &  order  &  the  foe  of  lawless 
violence  &  crime.  I  have  before  this  informed  you  of  my  political 
relations  before  the  war,  but  I  suppose  that  is  unnecessary  now  to  go 
into. 

Suffice  it  say  I  claim  to  be  "an  American  citizen"-  by  birthright 
(&  not  by  the  laws  of  Congress)  and  expect  to  discharge  freely  &  cheer- 
fully the  duties  it  imposes  &  now  ask  for  a  restoration  of  the  privileges 
that  belong  &  usually  accompany  citizenship. 

If  necessary  you  may  refer  to  any  one  who  knows  me  Say  Hon 
Messrs  Lash,  Boyden50  Dr  Shoeber51  or  to  the  Judges  of  the  Supreme 
Cout  of  N  C  or  Judge  G.  W.  Brooks  of  the  U  S  District  Court  or  the 
Governor  of  N.C.  W.  W.  Holden. 

Yours  truly 

J.  M.  Clement 

*»  On  May  29,  1865,  Johnson  issued  his  amnesty  proclamation,  superseding  those  of  Lincoln,  but  he 
excepted  from  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  six  classes  in  addition  to  those  barred  by  Lincoln.  The 
third  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  prohibited  a  person  from  holding  office 
of  profit  or  trust  under  the  United  States  or  under  any  state,  civil  or  military,  who  had  previously 
taken,  as  a  member  of  Congress,  as  a  state  legislator,  or  officer  of  the  state  or  nation,  an  oath  to  support 
the  Federal  Constitution  and  then  had  engaged  in  insurrection  or  rebellion  against  the  United  States 
or  given  aid  or  comfort  to  the  enemies  of  the  United  States.  Congress  could,  however,  by  a  two-thirds 
vote  of  both  houses,  remove  such  disabilities.  By  1872  some  4,600  persons  had  had  their  disabilities 
removed,  but  still  about  160,000  were  barred.  By  the  law  of  May  22,  1872,  the  disabilities  of  all  Con- 
federates were  removed  except  some  500  who  had  held  high  offices  in  the  United  States  before  1861. 
Dunning,  Reconstruction,  pp.  36,  42;  John  Spencer  Bassett,  Short  History  of  the  United  States,  pp.  634- 
635;  William  MacDonald,  Documentary  Source  Book  of  American  History,  p.  537;  United  States  Statutes 
at  Large,  XVII,  142. 

49  Pennsylvania  College,  Gettysburg,  Pennsylvania,  a  non-sectarian  school  founded  and  fostered  by 
the  Lutheran  Church,  was  chartered  by  the  legislature  of  Pennsylvania  in  1832.  It  was  the  idea  of  the 
leaders  of  the  church  that  since  they  had  founded  a  theological  seminary  there  six  years  before,  they 
needed  a  college  for  preparatory  training.    Paul  Monroe,  ed.,  A  Cyclopaedia  of  Education,  IV,  624. 

50  Nathaniel  Boyden  was  born  in  Conway,  Massachusetts,  on  August  16,  1796.  He  was  educated 
in  the  common  schools  and  at  Union  College,  Schenectady,  New  York.  He  served  in  the  War  of  1812; 
moved  to  Stokes  County,  North  Carolina,  in  1822;  taught  school  for  several  years;  studied  law  and 
after  admission  to  the  bar  began  to  practice  in  that  county;  and  was  elected  to  the  state  house  of  com- 
mons in  1838  and  in  1840.  After  moving  to  Salisbury  in  1842,  he  was  elected  to  the  state  senate  in  1844; 
served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1847,  to  March  3,  1849,  having  refused  to  run  in  1848;  served  in  the 
state  consitutional  convention  of  1865;  served  in  Congress  from  July  13,  1868,  to  March  3,  1869,  but 
was  defeated  for  re-election  by  Francis  E.  Shober;  and  was  elected  to  the  state  supreme  court  in  1872, 
which  position  he  filled  until  his  death  on  November  20,  1873.    Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  725. 

si  Francis  E.  Shober  was  born  in  Salem,  North  Carolina,  on  March  12,  1831;  attended  the  common 
schools  and  the  Moravian  School,  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania;  and  graduated  from  the  University  of 
North  Carolina  in  1851.  After  admission  to  the  bar  he  began  to  practice  in  Salisbury.  After  serving 
in  both  houses  of  the  legislature  he  served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1869,  to  March  3,  1873;  was 
a  member  of  the  state  convention  in  1875;  was  county  judge  of  Rowan  County  in  1877  and  1878;  was 
chief  clerk  in  the  United  States  Senate  during  the  forty-fifth  Congress,  and  then  acting  clerk  from 
October  24,  1881,  to  March  3,  1883;  and  died  on  May  29,  1896.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress, 
p.  1521. 
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Office  of  U.S.  Atty. 

Salem  N.C.  Sept.  20.  1870 
Hon.  Edward  McPherson. 
Clerk  House  Reps. 

Dear  Sir: 

As  Dist.  Attorney  of  N.C.  I  write  to  Call  your  attention  to  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  without  any  News  Paper  to  publish  the  notices  & 
orders  of  the  United  States  Courts  in  which  the  U. States  is  a  party, 
in  that  position  of  the  State  in  which  nearly  all  the  U.S.  Courts  are  held. 

Under  the  Act  Cong.  March  2,  1867  Sec.  7  you  selected  the  N.C. 
Standard  in  which  to  publish  such  notices  &c  in  the  Counties  east  of 
the  Mountains  &  the  Asheville  Pioneer  for  those  west  of  the  Moun- 
tains. 

The  Standard  Suspended52  on  the  16  &  is  no  longer  published. 
Today  I  received  a  Letter  from  the  United  States  Marshal  asking  me 
in  what  Paper  since  the  Suspension  of  the  Standard  should  be  published 
his  notices  in  Libels  of  Information  of  seizures  of  property  wherein  the 
U.  States  is  a  Party.  There  is  now  no  paper  in  which  to  publish  such 
notices.  I  therefore  respectfully  ask  that  you  select  one  as  early  as 
practicable;  and  beg  to  suggest  the  American  Advocate53  &  a  true  & 
devoted  Republican  Paper-  published  at  this  place. 

Feeling  the  necessity  of  such  a  Paper  Hon.  I  G.  Lash  myself  &  a  few 
friends  started  this  paper.  The  Republican  party  is  mostly  composed 
of  persons  of  moderate  means  &  the  poorer  population  &  the  publica- 
tion of  the  Paper  bears  pretty  heavily  upon  a  few  of  us.  This  Printing 
would  place  the  paper  upon  safe  grounds  &  be  of  the  greatest  of  benefit 
to  the  Party.  Salem  is  situation  in  the  heart  of  the  densest  portion  of 
the  white  population  of  the  State  &  they  can  nearly  all  read  &  write, 
&  this  Paper  if  it  can  be  sustained  will  wield  the  greatest  of  influence. 
None  in  the  State  is  published  with  more  ability.  And  it  is  one  of  the 
Papers  that  will  never  Compromise  its    Union  &  Republican  Principles. 

I  trust  you  may  give  it  the  Public  Printing-  I  send  you  a  copy  of 
the  Paper. 

I  am  very  respectfully    yours 

D  H  Starbuck54 
U.S.  Dist.  Atty. 

for  N.C. 


62  In  the  habeas  corpus  trials  growing  out  of  the  so-called  Ku  Klux  outrages  in  1870,  the  Standard 
villified  Judge  Brooks,  denounced  William  A.  Graham,  Thomas  Bragg,  B.  F.  Moore,  and  William  H. 
Battle  as  "Ku  Klux  lawyers,"  and  charged  them  with  responsibility  for  the  Ku  Klux  Klan.  It  was 
fighting  a  losing  game,  however,  and  on  September  17,  1870,  it  suspended  publication.  William  A. 
Smith,  its  owner,  said  in  disgust:  "What  in  h--l  is  the  good  of  running  a  Republican  paper  when  none 
of  the  party  can  read?"  On  September  26,  its  publication  was  resumed  with  S.  F.  Ashely,  the  superin- 
tendent of  public  instruction,  as  the  sub  rosa  editor.     Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  p.  538. 

53  The  American  Advocate,  published  at  Winston,  was  a  political  paper  set  up  by  a  band  of  Republic- 
ans on  July  23,  1870,  but  it  died  in  1871.     Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  511. 

54  D.  H.  Starbuck  was  quite  in  evidence  in  North  Carolina  Reconstruction.  He  was  in  the  secession 
convention;  was  also  in  the  convention  of  1865;  he  defied  Governor  Holden  in  1868;  but,  assisted  by 
V.  S.  Lusk  and  S.  F.  Phillips,  he  represented  the  government  in  these  trials.  On  December  20,  1865, 
Johnson  recommended  him  for  district  attorney  for  North  Carolina;  the  next  day  his  nomination  was 
referred  to  the  judiciary  committee;  it  was  not  reported  back  until  January  18,  1866;  and  it  was  con- 
firmed two  days  later.  He  was  born  in  North  Carolina  and  appointed  from  North  Carolina,  and  in  1869 
was  still  holding  the  position,  residing  at  Winston  and  drawing  a  salary  of  $400  and  fees.  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction,  pp.  121n,  348,  578;  United  States  Senate  Executive  Journal,  XIV,  pt.  1,  1865-1866,  313. 
316,  482,  485;  United  States  Official  Register,  1869,  p.  303. 
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I  concur  in  the  recommendation  and  Suggestions  made    in  the  above 
letter- 

I  G  Lash55 
MC 


EXECUTIVE  DEPARTMENT 
STATE  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA, 

Raleigh,  Oct.  5    1870 
Hon.  Edwd.  McPherson, 
Gettysburg,  Pa. 

Dear  Sir : 

Your  letter  of  Sept.  27  has  been  received,  and  I  am  directed  by  His 
Excellency  Gov.  Holden  to  inform  you  that  the  publication  of  the 
"North  Carolina  Standard"  has  been  resumed.  It  is  now,  as  hereto- 
fore, issued  daily  &  Weekly. 

I  am  Very  respectfully 

J  B    Neathery56 

Private  Secretary 


Office  Daily  Times 
New  Bern  N.C. 

Sep't.  30th  1871. 
Hon,  E  McPherson 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Dear  Sir, 

Permit  me  to  indulge  the  hope  that  the  patronage  of  the  Gov't, 
will  be  continued  to  the  Times.57  I  have  only  to  say  that  "true 
republican  doctrine"  is  our  motto  and  that  we  need  all  the  support 
we  have  in  order  to  sustain  the  only  daily  republican  organ  in  the  State. 
I  would  remark  that  owing  to  the  opponents  of  republicanism  being 
the  most  wealthy  portion  of  the  States  politicians  we  are  circulating 
a  great  many  papers  without  pay  and  have  much  to  contend  with. 

I  am  sir, 

Your  Most  respect  ful  &  Obt  Servant 
E  Hubb858 


65  Israel  George  Lash  was  born  in  Bethania,  North  Carolina,  on  August  18,  1810,  and  died  in  Winston- 
Salem  on  April  1,  1878.  He  was  educated  in  the  common  schools  and  the  local  academy  of  his  town. 
He  became  a  merchant,  cigar  manufacturer,  and  banker  in  Salem.  He  was  a  delegate  to  the  state  con- 
vention in  1868;  served  in  Congress  as  a  Republican  from  July  20,  1868,  to  March  3,  1871;  was  not 
a  candidate  for  renomination  in  1870;  and  then  returned  to  banking  in  Salem  until  his  death.  Bio- 
graphical Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1205. 

56  J.  B.  Neathery  was  a  henchman  of  Holden.  In  the  reign  of  terror  in  the  state  in  1870  R.  M. 
Allison  of  Iredell  County  made  a  petition  to  Judge  Mitchell  asking  for  an  injunction  against  D.  A.  Jen- 
kins, the  state  treasurer,  and  A.  D.  Jenkins,  the  paymaster,  forbidding  the  payment  of  the  state  troops 
used  to  suppress  the  Ku  Klux  in  the  two  counties  of  North  Carolina.  Judge  Mitchell  issued  the  injunc- 
tion. Then  Holden  removed  A.  D.  Jenkins  and  put  John  B.  Neathery  in  his  place  and  they  were  paid. 
They  were  mustered  out  on  September  21,  1870,  and  the  majority  of  them  fled  to  the  mountains,  pre- 
serving their  organization  in  fear  of  the  just  anger  of  the  enraged  people.  But  they  still  marked  their 
route  by  violence  and  outrage.     Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  531-532. 

57  The  New  Bern  Times  was  a  weekly,  semi- weekly,  and  daily,  and  was  published  from  1864  to  1875. 
It  was  a  well  gotten  up  and  very  presentable  news  sheet,  but  contained  mostly  advertisements,  political 
news,  and  local  items.     Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  504;  see  also  the  paper  itself. 

!8E,  Hubbs  &  Co.  were  the  proprietors  of  the  New  Bern  Daily  Times.  The  paper  contained  seven 
columns  and  usually  had  four  pages,  but  sometimes  more.     See  the  newspaper  itself. 
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Office  of  Asheville  Pioneer 
Asheville  N.  C. 
Dec  6th  1873. 

To  Hon iVTPherson 

Clerk  House  of  Representatives 
Washington  D.  C. 

Sir: 

I  hereby  make  application  to  have  awarded  to  the  Asheville  Weekly 
Pioneer  the  Contract  for  publishing  the  laws  of  Congress. 

As  to  the  justice  of  the  Claim  of  the  Pioneer  I  beg  leave  to  refer  you 
to  Hon  C.L.  Cobb59  M.C.  and  to  Hon  John  Pool60  Ex  U.  S.  Senator 
from  N.  C. 

Very  Respectively  Submitted 

E.R.  Hampton61 

Ed  &  Pub  Pioneer 


Elizabeth  City  N  C  Deer  26th/  73 
E  McPherson  Esqr 
ClkH. 

Dear  Sir 

Your  order  under  the  act  of    2  Mch/  67  of  19th  inst  recd- 
I  think  the  act  refered  to  contemplates  the  selection  of  one  or  more 
papers  in  the  District  {Judicial  District)  for  the  publication  of  notices 
by  order  of  the    Dist  &  Circuit  Courts  for  such  Dist 

By  an  act  passed  June  1/72  a  Western  Dist  was  established  in  N  C.62 
Asheville  N  C.  the  place  at  which  the  Pioneer  is  published  is  in  the 
Western  part  of  the  Western  district-63  has  little  or  no  circulation 
in  the  Eastern  district,  &  for  these  reasons  is  most  unfit  for  the  publi- 
cation of  such  Notices- 

59  Clinton  Levering  Cobb  was  born  in  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  on  August  25,  1842.  After 
attending  the  common  schools  he  graduated  from  the  state  university,  studied  law,  was  admitted  to 
the  bar,  and  began  his  practice  in  Elizabeth  City,  where  he  also  engaged  in  the  mercantile  business. 
He  served  as  a  Republican  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1869,  to  March  3,  1875,  having  been  defeated 
in  1874  for  re-election.  He  resumed  the  practice  of  law  in  Elizabeth  City  and  died  there  on  April  30, 
1879.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  826. 

60  John  Pool  was  born  near  Elizabeth  City,  North  Carolina,  on  June  16,  1826,  and  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  August  16,  1884.  In  1847  he  graduated  from  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  the  same  year.  He  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits;  served  four  terms  in  the  state 
senate;  was  defeated  for  governor  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  1860;  and  was  in  the  constitutional  convention 
in  1865.  On  December  29,  1865,  he  was  elected  to  the  United  States  Senate,  but  was  not  allowed  to 
take  his  seat.  Upon  his  second  election,  however,  he  served  from  July  4,  1868,  to  March  3,  1873.  He 
was  not  a  candidate  for  re-election,  but  settled  in  Washington,  where  he  remained  until  his  death. 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1421. 

81  At  this  time  E.  R.  Hampton  was  the  editor  of  the  Weekly  Pioneer,  published  each  Saturday  in 
Asheville.  It  was  the  official  organ  of  the  United  States  and  of  the  seventh  congressional  district.  It 
was  a  large  six-column  newspaper  and  contained  four  pages  with  an  occasional  extra  sheet.  See  edi- 
torial page  of  the  newspaper  itself. 

82  By  the  act  of  Congress  of  June  4,  1872,  a  new  district  court  of  the  United  States  was  set  up  for 
North  Carolina.  The  act  designated  that  district  and  circuit  courts  should  be  held  in  Asheville,  States- 
ville,  and  Greensboro.     United  States  Statutes  at  Large.    XVII,  215-17. 

83  On  June  7,  1872,  President  Grant  sent  the  name  of  Robert  P.  Dick  to  the  Senate  as  judge  of  this 
new  court.  On  the  same  day  he  sent  in  the  name  of  Virgil  S.  Lusk  as  United  States  district  attorney 
for  this  new  court.  The  judge  was  to  receive  a  salary  of  $3,500  while  the  attorney  was  to  receive  $200 
and  fees.  The  same  day  they  were  reported  back  and  confirmed.  They  were  both  born  and  appointed 
from  North  Carolina.  United  Slates  Senate  Executive  Journal,  1871-73,  XVIII,  276-277;  United  States 
Official  Register,  1873,  p.  349. 
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If  the  purpose  be  to  inform  persons  whose  interests  are  involved  in 
Libel,  &  other  court  proceedings  then  I  know  of  no  more  appropriate 
Medium  in  the  Eastern  District  of  N  C.  than  "  The  New  Bern  Times  " 
which  was  the  only  one  first  selected  by  you  under  the  act- 

I  do  not  believe  that  the  Asheville  Pioneer  is  subscribed  to  or 
read  by  twenty  persons  in  the  Eastern  District- 

I  will  be  pleased  to  know  your  views  when  you  have  read  this 

Very  respectfully 

G.  W.  Brooks 
District  Judge 


Raleigh  N.  C. 
Jany.  19,  1874. 
Clerk  of  House  of  Representatives 

Washington    D.  C. 
Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  of  requesting  to  be  informed  to  what  Congressional 
district  in  Ohio,  Belmont  County  belongs,  and  who  is  the  Representa- 
tive of  it. 

Very  Respectfully 

Your  Obt.  Sert. 


Jno    C.  Tidball64 
Maj.  2d.  Arty 

Bvt.  Brig.  Genl. 


Lexington,  No.  Ca. 
June  17,  1874 
Hon  Edwin  Mcperson 
Clerk  House  of  Rep- 
Washington  D.C. 

My  dear  Sir 

Please  send  me  Aliens  official  report65-  of  the  Congress  of  1858  &  59. 
reporting  the  articles  and  appropriations  for  the  Members  of  Congress- 
at  that  Session,  Alfred  M.  Scales  of  this  district  was  in  that  Congress 
and  J.  M.  Leach  beet  [sic]  him  by  having  that  report  . 

I  am  the  Nominee  of  the  Republican  party  of  this  District  and 

64  John  Caldwell  Tidball  became  a  cadet  on  July  1,  1844;  lived  in  Virginia  and  Ohio;  and  spent  most 
of  his  life  in  the  army.  On  August  28,  1863.  he  was  made  a  colonel  after  making  the  other  grades. 
He  was  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service  on  September  26,  1865,  but  he  was  made  a  major  on  February 
5.  1867,  lieutenant  colonel  on  June  30,  1882,  colonel  on  March  22,  1885,  He  received  many  honors 
including  that  of  brevet  major-general,  and  retired  on  January  25,  1889.  Francis  B.  Heitman,  Historical 
Register  and  Dictionary  of  United  States  Army,  I,  961. 

66  Allen's  Official  Report  of  Congress  contained  the  expenses  of  the  various  members  of  Congress  for 
those  years. 
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Alfred  Scales66  is  my  Competitor  please  forward  it  at  the  earliest 
Moment. 

I  have  the  honor  to  be 

Yours  Truly 

W.F.  Henderson67 


"Pioneer"  Office 

Asheville  N.C.  Nov  30th  1874 

Hon  Edward  McPherson 

Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives  U.  S. 

Sir 

I  have  the  honor  to  request  that  you  select  the  Asheville  "  Pioneer" 
as  one  of  the  papers  in  North  Carolina,  for  the  2d  Session  of  the  43ed 
Congress, 

I  am,  Sir 

Respectfully, 

Your  obedient  Servant 
Pinckney  Rollins68 

Editor  &  Publisher 


Office  of  Era 
Raleigh  N.C.  Deer.  3d  1874 
Honl.  Edward  McPherson 
Clerk  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
Washington  City    D.C. 

Sir: 

I   respectfully  request  a  renewal  of  the  contract 

86  Alfred  Moore  Scales  was  born  in  Reidsville,  North  Carolina,  on  November  26,  1827;  attended 
Caldwell  Institute,  Greensboro;  was  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  in  1845  and  1846;  and  after 
studying  law  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1851,  and  practiced  in  Madison,  North  Carolina.  He  was 
solicitor  in  1853,  member  of  the  state  house  of  commons  in  1852,  1853,  1856,  and  1857.  He  was  in  Con- 
gress from  March  4,  1857,  to  March  3,  1859.  He  began  as  a  private  in  the  Confederate  Army  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general.  He  served  in  the  state  house  of  representatives  from  1866  to  1869; 
was  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1875,  to  December  30,  1884,  when  he  resigned,  having  been  elected 
governor  of  North  Carolina,  which  office  he  held  from  1885  to  1889.  He  engaged  in  banking  in  Greens- 
boro, until  his  death  on  February  9,  1892.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1497. 

67  William  F.  Henderson  played  a  leading  role  in  North  Carolina  during  Reconstruction.  Josiah 
Turner  centered  many  darts  against  "Windy  Billy"  Henderson  "who  stole  Darr's  mule"  or  "who 
was  tried  and  acquitted  of  stealing  Darr's  mule.  "  He  wanted  to  go  to  Congress,  but  could  not  make  it. 
He  ran  against  I.  G.  Lash  in  1868  in  the  fifth  district,  but  lost  and  in  1874  he  was  the  opponent  of 
Alfred  M.  Scales.  On  June  8,  1870,  he  was  one  of  the  inner  circle  that  met  with  the  governor  and  Pool 
in  the  office  of  Holden  and  agreed  to  organize  the  special  militia  under  Kirk  to  stamp  out  the  Ku  Klux 
Klan  in  two  counties.  He  wrote  Holden  that  Kirk's  movement  was  necessary  for  the  success  of  the 
party  and  his  (Holden's)  future  advancement.  As  assessor  of  internal  revenue  he  offered  freedom  to 
any  one  who  would  give  evidence  implicating  J.  M.  Leach  in  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  outrages,  because  he 
had  defeated  him  for  Congress  in  1870.  In  1868  as  head  of  the  Heroes  of  America  he  addressed  them 
and  once  more  and  for  the  last  time  the  "Red  Strings"  appeared  in  North  Carolina  politics.  Although 
he  was  uneducated  and  almost  illiterate  and  not  of  the  type  that  was  interested  in  education,  he  made 
a  motion  to  prepare  for  the  continuation  of  the  University  after  the  war  and  the  committee  was  to  have 
power  to  devise  the  plan  and  to  put  it  into  operation.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  247n,  281,  364, 
367,  388,  475,  497,  505,  580,  601,  623. 

«8  On  April  3,  1869,  Grant  nominated  Pinckney  Rollins  to  be  collector  of  internal  revenue  for  the 
seventh  North  Carolina  district.  The  same  day  the  nomination  was  sent  to  the  committee  of  finance; 
was  reported  back  two  days  later,  and  was  confirmed  the  following  day.  According  to  one  report  he 
was  born  in  South  Carolina  and  according  to  another  he  was  born  in  North  Carolina.  Anyhow  he  was 
in  North  Carolina  when  he  was  appointed  and  employed  in  Asheville  at  a  salary  of  $1,500.  In  1873 
he  was  still  in  the  office.  He  was  editor  of  the  Pioneer  and  then  E.  R.  Hampton  edited  it  for  some  time, 
but  the  last  issue  that  contains  his  name  is  that  ofAugust  29,  1874,  and  the  issue  of  September  5, has 
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with  the" Era"69  for  Government  printing  which  expires  on  the  19th 
inst. 

I  take  this  occation  to  say  that  our  facilities  are  ample  for  the  prompt 
execution  of  the  work  in  the  future  as  in  the  past,  and  that,  the  Era 
still  continues  the  Central  Organ  of  the  Republican  party  in  North 
Carolina 

Very  Respectfully 

W.  M.  Brown70 
Business  Manager 
and  Sole  Proprietor 

Newbern,  N.  C. 
December,  5  1874 
Hon:  E.  Mc  Pherson: 

Sir: 

"The  Newbern  Daily  Times," under  the  manage- 
ment of  our  estimable  townsman,  E.  Hubbs,  is  in  all  respects  an  admir- 
able Newspaper,  and  as  an  advertising  medium,  it  possesses  peculiar 
advantages,  by  reason,  of  its  daily  general  circulation  among  the  busi- 
ness men  of  Eastern  North  Carolina,  Politically,  it  has  never  failed 
to  utter  significant  and  certain  sounds,  It  has  been  unflinching  in  its 
support  of  the  policy  of  the  Administration,  and  in  that  persuasive  in 
its  tone-  In  my  opinion,  it  is  the,  only,  efficient  Republican  Paper 
in  Eastern  No:  Ca  and  the  only  one  is  this  District,  and  as  such 
deserves  consideration  and  support,  Extinguish  this  political  light 
in  our  midst,  where  so  many  are  instructed  by  its  teachings,  and  guided 
by  its  precepts,  Republicanism  would  inevitably  dwindle  to  much 
smaller  proportions  by  the  loss  of  this  leadership, 

Respectfully 

R.  F.  Lehman 
Register  in  Bankruptcy  and  U.S. 
Commissioner  Dist  of  No:  Car: 


New  Berne  N.  C. 

Dec.  5th  1874. 
Hon.  Edward  McPherson 

Clerk  U.S.  House  of  Rep. 
Sir. 

Permit  me  to  again  invite  you  to  consider  the  Times,  (Daily)  which 

Rollins  as  editor  and  proprietor.  In  this  issue  Hampton  gave  his  valedictory  editorial  and  Pinckney 
Rollins,  upon  again  becoming  editor  and  proprietor,  issued  his  salutotory  editorial.  Hampton  had 
only  been  editor  for  a  short  time.  The  main  purpose  of  the  paper  seems  to  have  been  to  secure  a  political 
organ  for  the  radicals  and  to  publish  the  laws  and  notices  of  the  Federal  government  at  a  high  rate  of 
printing.  United  States  Official  Register,  1869,  p.  85;  1873,  p.  83;  files  of  the  Pioneer;  United  States  Senate 
Executive  Journal,  XVII,  1869-71,  pp.  74,  79,  87,  99. 

69  The  Era  was  a  political  newspaper  published  in  Raleigh  during  Reconstruction.  From  June  6, 
1871,  to  1876  the  Tri-Weekly  Era  was  published;  the  Weekly  Era  from  1871  to  1877;  and  the  Daily  Era 
from  October  21,  1872,  to  1873.     Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  505. 

70  William  M.  Brown  was  at  this  time  manager  of  the  semi-weekly  Raleigh  Era.  The  office  was  at 
No.  1  Fayetteville  Street.  He  lived  on  "Newbern  Ave  nr  East. "  M.  V.  B.  Gilbert,  who  lived  on  "bvd 
Salisbury  cor  Martin,"  was  the  composer  and  other  proprietor.  Brown  was  a  newcomer  to  Raleigh, 
perhaps  from  the  North.  He  was  not  there  in  1868-69  and  did  not  remain  very  long.  Raleigh  City 
Directory,  1875-76,  pp.  12,  54,  68. 
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I  represent,  as  a  medium  for  advertising  the  Laws  etc,  of  the  U.S.  for 
the  approaching  session  of  Congress. 

In  presenting  its  claims  as  the  only  Daily  administration  paper 
in  the  State,  always  consistent  firm  and  solid,  I  think  I  point  out 
such  claim  as  will  meet  with  your  views,  as  reason  for  preferement. 
I  desire  most  particularly  to  refer  you  to  the 
accompanying  letter,  from  Hon.  R.F.  Lehman71  on  this  subject  and 
to  Hon.  C.  R.  Thomas72  present  with  you.  I  could  say  much  in  our 
own  behalf,  but  deem  the  foregoing  chief  and  trust  sufficient  to  in- 
fluence you  to  choose  the  Times  as  one  of  the  State  papers  favored 
by  you. 

Very  truly  and  respectfully 

Ethelbert  Hubbs 
Manager. 


Greensboro  Feb  8th  1875 
Hon  Edward  McPherson 

Dear  Sir 

At  your  request  I  herewith  enclose  you  the  certificate  of  my 
election  to  the  Forty  fourth  Congress., Please  acknowledge  receipt 
and  be  kind  enough  to  inform  me  when  &  how  I  can  draw  my  Salary 
after  the  4th  March  next. 

Vry  respectfully 

A  M  Scales 


71  R.  F.  Lehman  was  a  North  Carolina  carpetbagger  who  played  a  spectacular  role  in  the  state. 
He  was  one  of  the  two  carpetbaggers  in  the  senate  when  Holden  was  impeached  and  took  a  leading 
part  in  the  proceedings  of  that  body.  On  two  of  the  eight  counts  he  voted  "guilty"  and  on  the  other 
counts  he  was  with  the  Republicans  who  stood  by  Holden  except  on  the  third  count  when  Moore  alone 
voted  "not  guilty."  On  the  fifth  and  sixth  counts,  respectively,  four  and  five  Republicans  voted 
"guilty."     Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  536-537,  556-557. 

72  Charles  R.  Thomas  was  a  man  of  average  ability,  but  he  was  careless  as  a  judge.  He  helped 
gather  material  for  Stevens'  reconstruction  bill  for  North  Carolina  in  1866.  He  was  elected  to  the 
superior  court  bench  in  1868  and  was  accused  of  being  active  as  a  judge  in  favor  of  the  members  of  the 
Loyal  League  and  in  allowing  them  to  escape  in  many  instances.  In  December,  1869,  he  refused  to 
permit  any  evidence  to  be  presented  to  prove  that  the  League  had  ordered  the  whipping  of  two  Negroes 
because  they  voted  with  the  Conservatives.  He  did  sentence  the  men  to  thirty  and  sixty  days,  respect- 
ively, to  jail,  but  Holden  immediately  pardoned  them.  In  the  reign  of  terror  he  issued  bench  warrants 
for  certain  people  in  Greene  and  Lenoir  counties.  When  Josiah  Turner  applied  to  Thomas  for  a  warrant 
in  1870  against  Holden  it  was  refused.  He  was  nominated  for  Congress  in  the  second  district  in  1870 
and  again  in  1872,  and  sought  to  receive  it  again  in  1874,  but  John  A.  Hyman  persuaded  the  Republic- 
ans that  a  Negro  should  receive  this  honored  reward  and  they  gave  it  to  him.  He  made  his  race  in  1870 
without  leaving  the  bench,  which  caused  him  to  be  severely  criticised.  He  favored  the  constitutional 
convention  of  1875,  and  broke  with  the  Republicans  in  1876  along  with  many  other  leaders  who  became 
disgusted  with  the  radicals.  Hamilton,  Reconstruction,  pp.  180.  187n,  280n,  338n,  339,  415,  484,  492n. 
493,  531,  587n.  601,  632,  649n. 
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BOOK  REVIEWS 

North  Carolina  Boundary  Disputes  Involving  Her  Southern  Line.  By 
Marvin  Lucian  Skaggs.  The  James  Sprunt  Studies  in  History  and  Political 
Science,  volume  XXV,  number  1.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.     1941.     Pp.  viii,  250.    $1.25.) 

In  his  study  of  the  boundary  disputes  between  North 
Carolina  and  her  neighbors  to  the  south,  Professor  Skaggs 
has  added  a  significant  chapter  to  Southern  history.  The 
study  is  well  documented  and,  as  indicated  by  an  appended 
bibliography,  is  the  result  of  intensive  research. 

The  study  is  in  two  parts.  Part  I,  "The  Dispute  with 
South  Carolina,"  is  composed  of  three  long  chapters  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty-seven  pages.  Part  II,  "The  Dispute  with 
Georgia, "  takes  up  two  chapters  of  forty-five  pages  to  which 
is  added  a  short  conclusion  to  the  study  as  a  whole. 

The  possibility  of  boundary  disputes  was  inherent  in  the 
patent  Charles  II  granted  to  the  lords  proprietors  in  1663, 
for  they  were  two  years  later  authorized  to  erect  "counties, 
baronnies,  and  colonies"  within  the  grant.  Actual  disputes 
between  the  Carolinas  began  in  1719  when  South  Carolina 
made  application  to  be  received  as  a  royal  province.  This 
dispute  continued  throughout  the  colonial  period  and  be- 
tween the  states  until  a  survey  was  completed  on  December 
4,  1928,  "permanently  marking  the  line."  Often  the  bound- 
ary question  was  the  most  important  item  in  the  relationship 
between  the  neighbors.  Ill  feelings  were  engendered.  Eco- 
nomic loss,  political  strife,  and  even  physical  violence  made 
the  dispute  an  important  part  of  the  history  of  each  of  the 
Carolinas.  In  recording  the  details  the  author  has  made 
a  contribution. 

In  his  initial  chapter  Professor  Skaggs  has  adopted  the 
pedagogical  scheme  of  first  telling  his  readers  what  he  is 
going  to  tell  them.  It  is  probably  well  that  he  does  so,  else 
it  might  be  difficult  for  the  reader  to  follow  many  quotations 
indicating  the  nature  and  importance  of  boundary  disputes 
in  American  history  and  at  the  same  time  keep  his  mind 
focused  on  the  subject  of  the  study.  It  is  doubtful  if  such 
frequent  quotations  are  necessary  to  establish  the  following- 
conclusion:  "Thus  it  is  seen  that  North  Carolina's  southern 
boundary  disputes  were  characteristic  of  the  relations  of  the 
American  colonies  and  states  throughout  much  of  their 
history"  (p.  21). 
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It  is  also  sometimes  difficult  for  the  reader  with  only  an 
academic  interest  in  the  controversy  to  see  why  South  Caro- 
lina officials  were  most  frequently  actuated  by  base  motives, 
while  North  Carolinians  were  as  frequently  motivated  by 
the  virtuous  desire  to  have  nothing  except  what  North  Caro- 
lina deserved,  even  though  their  claims  were  often  for 
territory  far  south  of  the  present  borders. 

The  dispute  with  Georgia,  also  of  long  duration,  originated 
in  the  vague  wording  of  the  charter  of  Georgia  of  1732,  and 
ended  with  the  acceptance  (many  years  later)  of  a  North 
Carolina  survey  of  1821.  While  not  as  important  as  the  dis- 
pute with  South  Carolina,  the  quarrel  with  Georgia  was 
often  accompanied  by  greater  violence.  On  the  whole,  how- 
ever, Georgians  fare  better  in  Dr.  Skaggs'  account  than  do 
South  Carolina  officials. 

The  complexity  of  the  issues  and  the  various  counter- 
claims make  good  maps  highly  desirable.  A  map  of  the  South 
Carolina  disputes  appears  on  page  32  but  lacks  much  in 
legibility  and  clarity.  There  is  no  map  of  the  Georgia  claims. 

The  nature  of  this  work  is  such  as  to  have  little  appeal  to 
any  except  scholars,  but  the  James  Sprunt  History  Studies 
have  been  further  strengthened  by  its  inclusion.  There  is 
every  indication  of  excellent  editorial  effort  and  mechanical 
errors  are  scarce. 

Merritt  Bloodworth  Pound. 

The  Univeristy  of  Georgia, 
Athens,  Ga. 


Bishop  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire:  His  Life  and  Work.  By  Lawrence  Foushee 
London.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1941.  Pp.  viii, 
140.    $2.00.) 

This  brief  biography  of  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire,  written 
by  the  historiographer  of  the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina, 
is  more  than  a  "labor  of  love."  Dr.  London  is  admittedly 
an  ardent  admirer  of  the  late  Episcopal  Bishop,  but  his  book 
is  well  documented  and  the  tone  is  not  excessively  laudatory. 
It  will  therefore  be  of  considerable  interest  to  students  of 
recent  North  Carolina  history  as  well  as  to  the  thousands 
of  Episcopalians  who  knew  and  loved  Bishop  Cheshire. 

Joseph  Blount  Cheshire  was  born  in  Tarboro  in  1850,  the 
son  of  an  Episcopal  rector.  Educated  at  Trinity  College, 
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Hartford,  Connecticut,  he  taught  for  a  short  time  in  Mary- 
land and  then  returned  to  North  Carolina  to  study  and 
practice  law.  In  1878  he  gave  up  the  legal  profession  for  the 
ministry  and  was  ordained  a  deacon  and  two  years  later 
became  a  priest.  Before  being  named  Bishop  of  the  Diocese 
of  North  Carolina  in  1893,  he  served  parishes  in  Chapel  Hill 
and  Charlotte.  Bishop  Cheshire  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- 
two  years  and  is  remembered  not  only  for  his  able  work  in 
the  Church  but  also  for  his  active  interest  in  the  social  wel- 
fare of  the  state.  He  promoted  missions  in  the  mountain 
counties  and  was  largely  responsible  for  the  reorganization 
of  St.  Mary's  School  in  Raleigh  as  a  Church-supported  school 
for  girls.  Religious  and  educational  work  among  the  Negroes 
claimed  a  generous  part  of  Bishop  Cheshire's  time  and  inter- 
est. Personally,  he  was  a  cultured  gentleman,  an  accom- 
plished story-teller,  and  an  ardent  sportsman.  Historical 
research  and  writing  was  his  favorite  avocation,  and  in  his 
devotion  to  truth  and  accuracy  he  measured  up  to  the  high- 
est professional  standards.  His  historical  works,  dealing 
mainly  with  the  Episcopal  Church  in  North  Carolina,  are 
numerous.  Also,  his  reminiscences  were  published  in  1930 
under  the  title,  Nonnulla. 

Considering  the  ability  and  training  of  Dr.  London  as 
a  biographer  and  historian,  one  might  well  wish  that  he  had 
painted  his  portrait  of  Bishop  Cheshire  against  a  somewhat 
broader  background.  A  fuller  treatment  of  the  social  and 
religious  life  of  the  state  would  have  brought  out  the  stature 
of  the  eminent  churchman  in  clearer  perspective.  The  author 
has  set  up  the  more  limited  objective,  however,  of  describing 
the  "accomplishments  as  deacon,  priest,  and  bishop"  of 
Joseph  Blount  Cheshire.  That  he  has  done  well.  The  book 
includes  a  foreword  by  Edwin  A.  Penick,  present  Bishop  of 
the  Diocese  of  North  Carolina,  a  bibliography  of  Bishop 
Cheshire's  published  works,  and  an  index.  Technical  errors 
have  been  kept  at  a  minimum.  It  is,  therefore,  to  point  out 
the  exceptional  to  note  that  on  page  v  (Foreword)  "hugh" 
appears  when  "huge"  was  apparently  intended. 

W.  A.  Mabry. 

Mount  Union  College, 
Alliance,  Ohio. 
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Western  North  Carolina  Sketches.    By  Clarence  W.  Griffin.    The  Forest  City 
Courier,  Forest  City,  N.  C.    1941.    Pp.  196    $3.00.) 

Mr.  Griffin,  who  is  a  member  of  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission,  has  published  a  large  number  of 
articles  and  books  in  recent  years  relating  to  the  history  of 
western  North  Carolina.  The  present  volume  contains  five 
sketches,  which  are  to  some  extent  a  by-product  of  his  larger 
History  of  Old  Try  on  and  Rutherford  Counties,  1730-1936, 
published  in  1937.  These  sketches  relate  to  the  Cherokee 
Indian  Removal,  the  Battle  of  Rounds  Mountain,  Hickory 
Nut  Gap,  the  Bechtlers  and  Bechtler  Coinage,  and  the  Green 
River  Plantation  and  the  Carson  and  Coxe  families. 

The  Cherokee  removal  is  described  as  one  of  the  darkest 
blots  on  North  Carolina  history,  with  "greed,  avarice,  selfish- 
ness and  an  utter  disregard  for  the  rights  of  a  weaker  race" 
marking  every  step.  Mr.  Griffin  has  given  many  interesting 
details  showing  the  relations  of  the  whites  and  Indians  in  the 
twenty  years  previous  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Cherokee  and 
he  has  compiled  and  printed — for  the  first  time — a  complete 
list  of  the  soldiers  who  served  in  the  campaigns  against  the 
Indians.  The  author  has  used  a  large  number  of  sources, 
but  he  fails  to  mention  the  W.  H.  Thomas  manuscript 
collection  at  Duke  University,  which  might  have  thrown 
some  light  on  the  Cherokee  removal. 

Mr.  Griffin  is  the  first  person  to  write  an  article  about  the 
Indian  battle  of  Round  Mountain,  which  was  fought  four 
miles  from  the  present  town  of  Tryon  early  in  1776.  This 
engagement  is  not  even  mentioned  in  the  State  Records  of 
North  Carolina,  but  it  seems  to  have  been  a  significant  battle 
of  the  Revolutionary  period. 

The  sketch  on  Hickory  Nut  Gap — History  and  Legend 
is  by  far  the  most  interesting  chapter  in  the  book.  Mr. 
Griffin  sketches  the  main  facts  in  the  history  of  this  famous 
gap  and  agrees  with  the  recent  findings  of  the  De  Soto  Com- 
mission that  neither  De  Soto  nor  Pardo  passed  through  this 
vicinity.  The  numerous  legends  of  the  Hickory  Nut  Gap 
narrated  by  the  author  make  good  reading. 

The  chapter  on  the  Bechtlers  is  a  reprint  of  an  earlier 
pamphlet,  but  since  this  pamphlet  is  out  of  print,  the  author 
has  appropriately  included  it  in  this  publication.  The  story 
of  the  Bechtlers  and  their  coinage  is  one  of  the  most  interest- 
ing bits  of  western  North  Carolina  history. 
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The  last  sketch  deals  with  plantation  and  family  history 
and  is  largely  of  a  genealogical  nature. 

The  volume  contains  a  number  of  illustrations  and  an 
index. 


Hugh  T.  Lefler. 


The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


The  Great  Demobilization  and  Other  Essays.     By  Frederic  Logan  Paxson. 
(Madison:  University  of  Wisconsin  Press.     1941.     Pp.  206.    $3.00.) 

In  that  group  of  scholars  which  has  undertaken  to  follow 
the  trail  of  frontier  history  so  plainly  blazed  by  Frederick 
Jackson  Turner,  the  name  of  Frederic  Logan  Paxson  stands 
out  preeminently.  No  one  could  trace  the  ramifications  of 
this  exploration  without  consulting  the  essays  which  he, 
from  time  to  time,  has  produced.  Dr.  Bayard  Still  and  a 
group  of  Paxson  disciples  have  performed  a  valuable  service 
to  the  historian  by  bringing  these  papers  together  in  one 
volume,  along  with  bibliographies  of  the  writings  of  the  great 
teacher  and  the  contributions  of  his  students. 

Professor  Paxson's  personal  contribution  has  been  more 
especially  in  the  field  of  recent  American  history,  dealing 
with  the  closing  of  the  frontier  and  developments  which  have 
taken  shape  since  that  time,  and  showing  how  they  were 
related  to,  and  influenced  by,  the  conditions  which  existed 
when  the  country  was  new.  Of  such  a  nature  are  the  essays 
entitled  "The  Pacific  Railroads  and  the  Disappearance  of 
the  Frontier,"  "The  Admission  of  the  'Omnibus'  States," 
' '  The  Cow  Country,  "  "  The  Rise  of  Sport, ' '  and  "  The  Agri- 
cultural Surplus."  Of  particular  interest  in  this  connection 
is  the  essay  on  "The  New  Frontier  and  the  Old  American 
Habit. "  The  point  here  is  that  each  of  the  four  great  Ameri- 
can parties  which  held  sway  prior  to,  and  during,  our  great 
civil  conflict — the  Federalist,  Jeffersonian  Republican,  Jack- 
sonian  Democratic,  and  Lincolnian  Republican — had  its 
origin  near  the  frontier,  and  each  was  based  on  a  progressive- 
ly more  democratic  philosophy  of  government.  Until  the 
last  change,  each  party  completely  supplanted  its  prede- 
cessor when  it  came  into  power,  but  the  advent  of  the  urban 
voter  and  of  permanent  partisan  machinery  interrupted  this 
succession  and  the  two-party  system  came  into  being,  with 
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the  defeated  party  living  to  fight  another  day.  It  is  suggested, 
in  conclusion,  that  the  advent  of  the  New  Deal  in  1932  repre- 
sents the  creation  of  a  new  frontier  which  exists  between 
the  social  classes,  and  that  we  may  have  reverted  to  "  the  old 
American  habit"  of  alternating  parties. 

In  the  essay  entitled  "A  Generation  of  the  Frontier  Hypo- 
thesis, "  Professor  Paxson  passes  judgment  on  his  prede- 
cessor. While  somewhat  skeptical  as  to  the  democratizing 
and  amalgamating  effects  of  the  borderland,  he  is  a  staunch 
believer  in  its  federalizing  and  nationalizing  effects.  As  he 
sees  it,  it  was  the  common  denominator  of  Americanism  and 
the  great  laboratory  for  the  federal  experiment.  Yet  the 
West  was  not  notably  nationalistic  during  the  Federalist 
period,  nor  was  it  of  one  mind  during  the  administrations 
of  Abraham  Lincoln.  The  reviewer  would  particularly  dis- 
sent from  the  statement  that  "  Except  for  independence  the 
democracy  of  the  American  Revolution  had  no  program." 
Its  program  was  federalism  and  that  equality  before  the  law 
which  was  expressed  in  George  Mason's  Bill  of  Rights: 
developments  which  are  attritubed  by  Professor  Paxson  to 
the  influence  of  the  frontier. 


Thomas  Perkins  Abernethy. 


The  University  of  Virginia, 
Charlottesville,  Va. 


The  Last  Years  of  Henry  Timrod.    By  Jay  B.  Hubbell.    (Durham:  Duke  Univer- 
sity Press.     1941.     Pp.  xi,  184.    $2.50.) 

This  volume  presents  as  its  main  body  a  dozen  letters 
written  by  the  poet  Henry  Timrod  to  his  friend  Paul  Ham- 
ilton Hayne  during  the  years  1864-1867,  but  Professor 
Hubbell  has  pieced  out  the  sketchy  information  which  the 
letters  give  about  Timrod's  last  years  by  reprinting  a  wealth 
of  supplementary  materials.  Although  the  editor  is  publish- 
ing what  is  frankly  an  ad  interim  volume  primarily  intended 
to  make  available  manuscript  or  rare  printed  items  in  the 
Hayne  Collection  of  the  Duke  University  Library,  he  has 
been  generous  in  interpreting  the  scope  of  his  editorial 
duties.  The  book,  consequently,  has  been  planned  not  as 
a  thin,  annotated  text  of  the  Timrod  letters  in  the  Hayne 
Collection,  but  rather  as  a  text  of  those  letters  added  to  by 
running  comment  and  by  the  publication  in  full  of  rare 
illustrative  and  peripheral  documents  gathered  from  many 
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sources.  These  documents  which  the  editor  has  grouped 
around  the  central  Timrod  letters  lend  the  volume  wreight 
and  substance.  They  make  it  the  best  work  now  to  be  had 
on  Timrod's  later  life;  and  they  give  incidentally  a  valuable 
view7  of  the  relations  existing  between  such  literary  men  as 
Hayne,  Timrod,  William  Gilmore  Simms,  John  R.  Thomp- 
son, John  Dickson  Bruns,  Richard  Henry  Stoddard,  and 
John  Greenleaf  Whittier. 

At  the  back  of  the  volume  are  two  appendices,  four  un- 
collected poems  by  Timrod,  and  (as  samples  of  his  prose) 
seven  editorials  that  Timrod,  the  associate  editor,  wrote  for 
The  Daily  South  Carolinian  (Columbia)  in  1864.  The  first 
appendix  reprints  an  article  by  William  Gilmore  Simms  on 
Timrod ;  the  second  prints  several  letters  relating  to  William 
Henry  Timrod,  the  poet's  father. 

The  book  will  be  of  more  interest  to  the  social  historian 
or  student  of  literature  than  to  the  political  historian.  Tim- 
rod's  own  letters  which  are  published  here  deal  almost  en- 
tirely with  personal  or  literary  matters;  and  the  letters  about 
Timrod  by  Hayne  or  Simms  deal  for  the  most  part  with 
Timrod's  physical  and  financial  misfortunes.  Historians 
would  have  been  interested  in  certain  of  Timrod's  editorials 
for  The  Daily  South  Carolinian  which  are  not  reprinted. 
Examples  of  such  editorials  are  "The  Yankee  Dissected," 
in  which  the  Northerner  is  represented  as  seeing  no  beauty 
in  nature,  only  usefulness,  and  as  being  hardly  human,  after 
all;  and  "Abe  Lincoln,"  in  which  the  President  is  described 
as  being,  among  other  odious  things,  a  "Bottom  crowned 
with  flowers."  Another  editorial  of  interest  is  that  in  which 
Timrod  contrasts  Northern  and  Southern  faiths:  the  first, 
he  says,  is  founded  on  vanity;  the  second  has  its  roots  in  the 
deepest  feelings  of  the  human  heart.  And  the  essay  headed 
"Butler"  (on  "Beast"  Butler)  is  an  exellent  example  of  the 
scathingly  denunciatory.  Professor  Hubbell  is  portraying 
Timrod  as  a  man  of  letters,  however,  and  he  has,  for  his  pur- 
poses, chosen  wisely  in  reprinting  a  unified  group  of  essays, 
all  of  which  concern  literature  and  the  literary  man  in  time 
of  war. 

Guy  A.  Cardwell,  Jr. 

The  Tulane  University  of  Louisiana, 
New  Orleans,  La. 
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Ploughs  and  Politicks:  Charles  Read  of  New  Jersey  and  His  Notes  on 
Agriculture,  1715-1774.  By  Carl  Raymond  Woodward.  (New  Brunswick: 
Rutgers  University  Press.    1941.    Pp.  xxvi,  468.    $5.00.) 

A  letter  presumably  written  by  Benjamin  Franklin  in  1744 
to  Jared  Eliot  telling  of  his  efforts  to  bring  into  profitable 
cultivation  a  farm  "near  Burlington"  had  led  to  the  belief 
that  Franklin  included  scientific  agriculture  among  his  many 
interests.  When  the  agricultural  historian,  Dr.  Woodward, 
made  a  search  for  the  farm  upon  which  Franklin  presumably 
conducted  his  experiments  he  discovered  that  it  belonged  to 
one  Charles  Read  and  that  the  letter  in  question  was  written 
by  Read  and  not  by  Franklin.  He  also  discovered  that  Read 
had  made  voluminous  notes  on  his  own  experiments  and 
observations  which  throw  a  flood  of  light  on  New  Jersey 
agriculture  in  the  late  colonial  period.  Moreover,  Dr.  Wood- 
ward has  brought  to  light  the  career  of  one  of  the  most 
influential  figures  in  pre-Revolutionary  New  Jersey. 

This  volume,  therefore,  is  of  interest  to  both  political  and 
economic  historians.  The  first  half,  approximately  225  pages, 
traces  the  career  of  Charles  Read,  a  man  who  at  one  time  or 
another  held  every  important  position  in  the  province — 
legislative,  executive,  and  judicial — except  that  of  sheriff  and 
governor.  During  his  active  career  Read  was  secretary  to  the 
governor,  speaker  of  the  assembly,  a  member  of  the  gover- 
nor's council,  colonel  of  militia,  Indian  commissioner,  and 
chief  justice  of  the  supreme  court.  A  born  politician  and  man 
of  extraordinary  ability,  he  left  his  imprint  upon  almost 
every  phase  of  New  Jersey  history.  He  was  also  interested 
in  the  economic  development  of  the  province,  concerning 
himself  with  the  fishing  industry  and  plunging  deeply  in  the 
infant  iron  industry.  Like  most  wealthy  colonials  Read  was 
an  inveterate  land  speculator  and  made  at  least  seventy-five 
separate  purchases  of  land.  But,  unlike  most  speculators,  he 
had  a  deep  interest  in  scientific  farming  and  on  several  of  his 
purchases  he  carried  on  extensive  experiments. 

It  is  this  phase  of  his  work  that  concerns  the  last  half  of 
the  book.  Here  Dr.  Woodward  has  classified  Read's  notes 
under  the  headings  of  the  husbandry  of  soil,  plants,  animals, 
bees,  farm  implements,  and  the  household  and  has  written 
an  introduction  to  each  classification,  pointing  out  the  more 
important  aspects  of  the  notes.  The  notes  themselves  were 
interleaved  or  written  on  the  margin  of  a  copy  of  the  1681 
edition  of  John  Worlidge's  Systemia  Agriculture.  Reduced 
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to  print  they  rill  about  150  pages  of  the  present  volume. 
That  they  constitute  a  real  "find"  for  the  colonial  historian, 
there  can  he  no  doubt.  With  the  exception  of  the  anonymous 
American  Husbandry  published  in  1775,  no  other  source  goes 
as  far  as  Read  in  giving  a  clear  picture  of  colonial  farm  prac- 
tices. More  limited  than  American  Husbandry  in  that  the 
observations  are  restricted  to  New  Jersey,  Read's  work, 
nevertheless,  has  certain  qualities  which  make  it  of  excep- 
tionable value.  It  antedates  American  Husbandry  and  thus 
gives  a  picture  more  essentially  colonial.  The  notes  were 
made  over  a  period  of  thirty  years  and  were  never  meant  for 
publication.  Moreover,  they  have  a  greater  authenticity  for 
we  know  the  author  and  the  place  of  his  observations.  It  is 
not  even  certain  that  the  author  of  American  Husbandry  was 
ever  in  America.  Read's  notes  resemble  those  of  Washington, 
but  the  latter's  chief  contribution  to  agricultural  literature 
came  after  the  Revolution. 

Like  Washington,  Read  was  a  gentleman  farmer  with  the 
means  to  experiment  and  with  the  desire  to  add  to  the 
scientific  knowledge  of  agriculture  and  to  promote  the  pros- 
perity of  his  fellow  citizens.  It  is  impossible  to  know  whether 
his  experiments  influenced  greatly  the  practice  of  agriculture 
in  New  Jersey.  His  notes,  however,  will  certainly  throw  light 
on  the  status  of  agricultural  knowledge  and  the  practice  of 
farming  in  one  of  the  most  advanced  agricultural  regions 
of  the  nation.  That  and  the  information  concerning  Read's 
public  career  make  this  volume  an  important  contribution 
to  New  Jersey  history. 

Harold  U.  Faulkner. 

Smith  College, 
Northampton,  Mass. 


A  History  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  two  volumes.  By 
Hampton  L.  Carson.  (Philadelphia:  The  Historical  Society  of  Peennsylvania. 
1940.    Volume  I,  pp.  xxiv,  441.    Volume  II,  pp.  ix,  498.) 

The  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania  celebrated  its  one 
hundredth  anniversary  in  1924.  At  that  time  its  president, 
Hampton  L.  Carson,  began  the  writing  of  the  Society's 
history  and  at  the  time  of  his  death  on  July  18,  1929,  the 
manuscript  of  the  two  volumes  was  practically  completed. 
Just  before  this  death  he  stated  that  he  had  about  twenty 
pages  yet  to  write.  With  the  exception  of  the  "Biographical 
Sketch,"  some  explanatory  notes,  and  the  index,  the  history 
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here  presented  is  as  he  wrote  it.  His  years  of  association  with 
the  Society  gave  him  a  background  for  rendering  this  service. 

The  illustrations,  twenty  in  number,  are  well  chosen. 
Professor  William  E.  Linglebach  furnishes  a  biographical 
sketch  of  Mr.  Carson,  and  the  last  two  of  the  fifty-one  chap- 
ters give  an  account  of  the  ceremonies  associated  with  the 
one  hundredth  anniversary  of  the  Society's  founding.  The 
author  shows  how  the  history  of  the  Society  has  followed 
the  civic  growth  of  the  community,  and  the  material  is 
drawn  exclusively  from  original  sources.  Ample  references 
and  footnotes  are  given. 

In  his  "Introductory  View,"  the  author  discusses  the 
functions  of  an  historical  society  and  makes  a  clear  distinc- 
tion between  purely  historical  societies  and  libraries  contain- 
ing large  and  diversified  collections  of  material.  He  says: 
"It  is  not  the  function  of  a  society  to  write  history  nor  to 
teach  it.  It  cannot  control  the  writing  of  history,  nor  censor 
its  expressions.  ...  It  can  rescue  from  destruction  hallowed 
shrines  and  time-tested  principles.  It  can  stir  a  public  into 
action;  it  can  arouse  patriotism,  sustain  national  and  state 
pride,  stimulate  ambition,  encourage  study,  perpetuate 
illustrious  names,  and  keep  alive  honorable  traditions. 
Through  its  books,  its  manuscripts,  its  autographs,  its  por- 
traits, its  miniatures  and  its  relics,  which,  like  jewels,  hold 
imprisoned  light,  it  can  appeal  from  all  that  is  worthy  in  the 
past  to  all  that  is  noble  in  the  present  and  to  all  that  is  of 
consequence  to  the  future.  ...  It  can  assist  writers,  teach- 
ers, students  and  readers  to  a  right  understanding  of  the 
past.  ...  A  society  can  furnish  a  forum  for  discussion,  and 
can,  at  times,  act  as  patron  of  merit  by  enlarging  the  bounds 
of  enterprise  in  unsealing  the  vaults  of  hidden  knowledge. 
In  the  doing  of  these  things  there  is  no  interference  with 
liberty  of  thought  or  speech.  In  fine,  while  standing  as  the 
guardian  of  treasures,  a  society  acts  as  the  generous  almoner 
of  learning."  This  chapter  is  worth  the  attention  of  anyone 
interested  in  the  purposes  and  programs  of  an  historical 
society. 

The  history  of  the  Society  is  traced  in  chronological  order 
and  arranged  by  the  administrations  of  the  Society's  presi- 
dents, pointing  out  the  significant  features  and  gains  during 
during  each  one.  During  its  first  century  the  Society  was 
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administered  by  eleven  presidents,  among  them  Charles  J. 
Stille,  Samuel  W.  Pennypacker,  and  Charlemagne  Tower. 
A  complete  list  of  the  officers  and  staff  from  the  beginning 
is  given.  Such  a  history  of  any  organization  is  a  living 
monument. 

Harlow  Lindley. 

The  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society, 
Columbus,  Ohio. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

Dr.  M.  C.  S.  Noble  of  Chapel  Hill,  a  member  of  the  North 
Carolina  Historical  Commission  since  1907  and  its  chairman 
since  1932,  has  resigned  from  the  Commission,  and  Judge 
Heriot  Clarkson,  a  member  since  1923,  died  on  January  27, 
1942.  On  February  6  Governor  Broughton  made  the  follow- 
ing appointments  to  the  Commission:  Dr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor 
of  Chapel  Hill  to  fill  out  the  term  of  Dr.  Noble,  ending 
March  31,  1943;  Mrs.  P.  F.  Patton  of  Hendersonville  for 
the  term  ending  March  31,  1945;  Miss  Gertrude  Carraway 
of  New  Bern  for  the  term  ending  March  31,  1947;  Dr.  W.  T. 
Laprade  of  Durham  to  fill  out  the  term  of  Judge  Clarkson, 
ending  March  31, 1947;  and  Mrs.  George  McNeill  of  Fayette- 
ville,  who  was  reappointed  for  the  term  ending  March  31, 
1947.  The  two  members  whose  terms  hold  over  are  Mr. 
Clarence  W.  Griffin  of  Forest  City,  whose  term  expires 
March  31,  1943,  and  Mr.  J.  Allan  Dunn  of  Salisbury,  whose 
term  expires  on  March  31,  1945.  The  Commission  met  on 
February  21  and  elected  Dr.  Connor  chairman. 

A  pageant,  "The  Life-Story  of  a  People,"  was  presented 
by  the  Robeson  County  Indians,  December  5,  8,  and  10, 
in  the  gymnasium  of  Pembroke  State  College,  Pembroke. 
Written  and  directed  by  Miss  Ella  Deloria,  the  pageant  was 
first  given  in  1940  and  was  repeated  by  popular  request  in 
1941. 

An  interesting  development  in  the  amateur  historical  field 
is  the  formation  of  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  County 
Historians,  at  Chapel  Hill,  December  26,  1941.  Professor 
Phillips  Russell  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  English 
Department  is  president,  Judge  Walter  D.  Siler  of  Siler  City 
is  vice-president,  and  Mr.  Malcolm  Fowler,  Lillington  busi- 
nessman, is  secretary-treasurer.  "The  members  are  banded 
together,"  according  to  a  statement  by  Mr.  Fowler,  "to 
collect,  preserve  and  eventually  publish  the  historical  records 
of  their  various  counties — going  back  to  original  'grass 
roots'  sources  where  possible.  Along  with  the  historical 
records  they  will  collect  the  rich  traditions  and  folk  lore  of 
their  sections."  About  once  a  month  the  members  make  a 
historical  tour  of  some  county,  with  the  historian  of  that 
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county  as  host  and  guide.  On  February  1,  for  example,  the 
Society  met  with  Mr.  Fowler  to  tour  southern  Harnett  and 
northern  Cumberland  counties. 

Among  the  participants  in  the  program  of  the  American 
Historical  Association  in  Chicago,  December  29-31,  1942, 
were  Professor  Elliott  O.  Watson  of  Greensboro  College; 
Dr.  Ernest  W.  Nelson,  Dr.  Bayrd  Still,  and  Dr.  Theodore 
Ropp  of  Duke  University;  Dr.  Fletcher  M.  Green  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission;  and  Dr.  Benjamin 
B.  Kendrick  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina. 

At  a  dinner  in  Raleigh,  March  19,  a  North  Carolina  Coun- 
cil for  the  Social  Studies,  affiliated  with  the  National  Council 
for  the  Social  Studies,  was  organized.  About  fifty  persons 
have  already  joined,  and  others  who  are  interested  should 
write  to  Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Kendrick,  of  the  Woman's  College 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Greensboro.  A  meeting 
is  planned  for  Greensboro  in  the  fall,  when  it  is  expected  that 
a  representative  from  the  National  Council  will  speak.  Dues 
from  the  present  time  until  the  meeting  are  twenty-five  cents. 

Dr.  Benjamin  B.  Kendrick  has  been  elected  president  of 
the  Social  Studies  Division  of  the  North  Carolina  Education 
Association. 

Dr.  John  Tate  Lanning,  of  Duke  University,  on  sabbatical 
leave  for  the  second  semester,  is  traveling  in  Central  America 
and  South  America  gathering  materials  for  a  new  book. 

Among  the  members  of  the  history  department  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  Chapel  Hill,  Assistant 
Professor  J.  C.  Sitterson  entered  the  Army  in  March  and 
Instructor  James  R.  Caldwell  is  expecting  to  do  likewise  in 
April.  Mr.  Edward  M.  Holder,  on  leave  from  a  professorship 
at  Salem  College,  has  been  a  graduate  student  at  the  Univer- 
sity this  year  and  is  serving  as  an  instructor  during  the 
spring  quarter. 

Dr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor  of  the  political  science  department 
of  the  University  of  North  Carolina  will  teach  during  the 
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first  summer  school  term  at  the  University  of  Texas  and 
during  the  second  term  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 

Dr.  Hugh  T.  Lefler  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
has  delivered  several  public  addresses:  in  January  and  Febru- 
ary at  the  Institute  of  Religion,  United  Church,  Raleigh, 
three  lectures  on  "Some  Lessons  from  Last  Time";  in 
February  at  the  Oxford  Orphanage,  on  the  early  history  of 
North  Carolina;  and  in  March  at  Clinton,  on  the  history  of 
Sampson  County. 

A  Guide  to  the  Manuscript  Collections  in  the  A  r chives  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  the  copy  for  which 
was  prepared  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Records 
Survey  Project  (Work  Projects  Administration),  has  just 
been  published  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission, Raleigh.  The  Guide  covers  815  "  personal  and  other 
collections,  comprising  thousands  of  letters,  diaries,  account 
books,  and  other  papers,  and  also  copies  of  certain  archival 
materials  in  Great  Britain,  Spain,  and  other  areas  outside 
North  Carolina,"  but  it  does  not  cover  the  municipal, 
county,  or  state  archives  of  which  the  Historical  Com- 
mission is  custodian.  The  volume  is  distributed  free  except 
for  a  mailing  fee  of  twenty-five  cents. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  also  announces 
the  publication  of  a  Chart  Showing  Origin  of  North  Carolina 
Counties,  by  D.  L.  Corbitt  of  the  staff  of  the  Historical  Com- 
mission and  L.  Polk  Denmark  of  the  staff  of  the  State  High- 
way and  Public  Works  Commission ;  and  a  pamphlet,  Money 
Problems  of  Early  Tar  Heels,  by  Mrs.  Mattie  Erma  Parker, 
Collector  for  the  Hall  of  History.  Both  publications  are  free 
upon  application. 

Books  received  include:  Leo  Francis  Stock,  editor,  Pro- 
ceedings and  Debates  of  the  British  Parliaments  Respecting 
North  America,  volume  V,  1739-1754  (Washington:  Carnegie 
Institution  of  Washington.  1941) ;  Frances  Benjamin  John- 
ston and  Thomas  Tileston  Waterman,  The  Early  Architecture 
of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.  1941);  Frank  J.  Klinberg,  An  Appraisal  of 
the  Negro  in  Colonial  South  Carolina  (Washington:  The 
Associated  Publishers.   1941) ;  T.  Harry  Williams,  Lincoln 
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and  the  Radicals  (Madison:  The  University  of  Wisconsin 
Press.  1941);  Philip  D.  Jordan  and  Lillian  Kessler,  Songs  of 
Yesterday:  A  Song  Anthology  of  American  Life  (Garden  City: 
Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company.  1941);  Norman  Ward 
Caldwell,  The  French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1740-1750 
(Urbana:  The  University  of  Illinois  Press.  1941);  Jefferson 
Davis  Bragg,  Louisiana  in  the  Confederacy  (Baton  Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press.  1941);  Richard  Gaither 
Walser,  editor,  North  Carolina  Poetry  (Richmond:  Garrett 
and  Massie.  1941) ;  Robert  Burton  House,  Miss  Sue  and  the 
Sheriff  (Chapel  Hill :  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press. 
1941);  Hattie  Lou  Winslow  and  Joseph  R.  H.  Moore,  Camp 
Morton  1861-1865  Indianapolis  Prison  Camp  (Indianapolis: 
Indiana  Historical  Society.  1940). 

Through  the  co-operation  of  the  Genealogical  Society  of 
Utah,  the  older  records  of  a  number  of  the  North  Carolina 
counties  are  being  microfilmed,  and  copies  of  the  film  are 
being  placed  with  the  Genealogical  Society  of  Utah,  in  Salt 
Lake  City,  and  in  the  archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Histori- 
cal Commission,  in  Raleigh.  The  filming  has  now  been  com- 
pleted for  Chowan,  Currituck,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans, 
Bertie,  and  Carteret  counties. 

The  Raleigh  News  and  Observer  has  been  microfilmed  for 
the  first  twenty  years  of  its  publication,  1880-99,  through 
the  co-operation  of  the  Duke  University  Library,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  North  Carolina  State  Library,  and  the  News 
and  Observer.  The  project  has  been  sponsored  by  a  com- 
mittee of  the  North  Carolina  Library  Association,  of  which 
Miss  Allene  Ramage  of  the  Duke  University  Library  is 
chairman. 

A  house  on  Main  Street,  Salem,  erected  in  1797  for  the 
warden  of  the  Salem  Congregation  (Moravian),  is  being 
restored  and  fireproofed  to  house  the  archives  of  the  Mora- 
vian Church  in  America,  Southern  Province.  "  Space  for 
shelving  will  more  than  double  that  in  the  present  archive 
house,  with  ample  ground  for  additions  should  they  be  needed 
in  the  future,"  says  Dr.  Adelaide  L.  Fries,  the  archivist. 
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THE  FREE  NEGRO  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  LIFE 
OF  ANTE-BELLUM  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  John  Hope  Franklin 

PART  I 

A  study  of  the  free  Negro  in  the  economic  life  of  North 
Carolina  presents  a  number  of  serious  problems  to  the  stu- 
dent of  history.  The  scarcity  of  town  records  and  directories 
makes  it  difficult  to  obtain  information  concerning  the  free 
Negro  in  the  skilled  and  unskilled  occupations  in  the  urban 
areas.  The  failure  of  the  county  records  to  give  detailed 
accounts  of  activities  in  the  rural  areas  and  to  make  regular 
distinctions  between  free  Negroes  and  other  free  persons 
prevents  the  observations  concerning  the  rural  free  Negro 
from  being  as  conclusive  as  one  would  desire.  Not  until  1850, 
when  the  federal  census  schedules  were  enlarged  to  include 
information  on  occupations  and  real  and  personal  property, 
does  one  find  adequate  information  on  the  free  Negro  in  the 
economic  life  of  ante-bellum  North  Carolina. 

There  are,  however,  various  valuable  sources  that  may  be 
explored  and  exploited  with  some  degree  of  success.  Petitions 
and  letters  in  the  legislative  papers,  though  often  biased  and 
subjective,  yield  a  considerable  amount  of  information  on 
the  subject.  With  regard  to  certain  aspects  of  the  problem, 
the  county  records  are  of  great  importance.  Newspapers, 
travelers'  accounts,  and  private  letters  often  give  one  a  fair 
idea  of  the  place  of  the  free  Negro  in  the  economic  life  of  the 
state.  By  careful  observations,  judicious  analyses,  and 
reasonable  inferences,  one  can  draw  an  adequate  picture  of 
this  phase  of  the  free  Negro  problem. 

As  one  may  well  expect,  a  large  number  of  free  Negroes 
earned  their  living  at  unskilled  types  of  labor.  Without  any 
training  whatever,  the  more  ambitious  free  Negroes  could 
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find  opportunities  for  work  in  the  rural  areas  and  in  the 
towns  if  sentiment  against  their  presence  was  not  too  hostile. 
Circumstances  which  presented  themselves  in  the  colonial 
period,  however,  made  it  possible  for  free  Negroes  to  prepare 
for  the  more  skilled  occupations  and  thus  to  raise  their  earn- 
ing power  to  a  higher  level. 

As  early  as  1733  children  of  free  Negro  parents  were  being 
bound  out  as  apprentices.  In  that  year  it  was  reported  to  the 
upper  house  of  the  General  Assembly  that  "divers  free 
people,  Negroes  and  mulattoes  were  bound  out  until  they 
came  to  31  years  of  age,  contrary  to  the  consent  of  the  Parties 
bound  out."  The  upper  house  was  informed  that  these 
practices  were  frequent  and  well  known  and  it  was  thought 
that  "divers  persons  will  desert  the  settlement  of  these  parts 
fearing  to  be  used  in  like  manner  so  unlawfully."1  On  July 
12,  1733,  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  declaring  that 
the  binding  out  of  free  Negroes  against  their  consent  was  an 
illegal  act.2 

As  the  years  went  by,  several  acts  were  passed  which 
brought  a  larger  number  of  free  Negro  children  within  the 
scope  of  the  apprenticeship  laws  and  provided  for  periods 
of  compulsory  service  under  certain  circumstances.  In  1741 
the  Assembly  passed  the  following  act : 

If  any  White  Servant  Woman  shall,  during  the  time  of  her  Servitude, 
be  delivered  of  a  child  begotten  by  any  Negro,  Mulatto  or  Indian,  such 
Servant  .  .  .  shall  be  sold  ...  for  two  years  .  .  .  and  such  Mulatto 
child  or  children  of  such  Servants,  to  be  bound  by  the  County  Court 
until  he  or  she  arrive  at  the  age  of  thirty  one  years.3 

The  act  also  required  the  master  to  teach  the  apprentice 
some  recognized  trade.  There  is  no  way  of  knowing,  however, 
the  extent  to  which  white  servants  became  the  mothers  of 
free  Negro  children;  it  is  difficult,  therefore,  to  conclude  that 
this  enactment  had  an  important  effect  on  the  economic  life 
of  free  Negroes.  In  an  inventory  of  the  estate  of  James 
Wright  in  1745,  the  following  item  was  listed:  "one  mulatto 
Wench  Judy  bound  until  she  be  30  years  old."4  It  may  be 

1  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  III,  556. 

2  Colonial  Records,  III,  585. 

3  State  Records  of  North  Carolina,  XXIII,  195. 

4  J.  B.  Grimes,  North  Carolina  Wills  and  Inventories,  p.  574. 
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that  Judy  was  bound  out  under  the  law  of  1741 ;  but  her  case, 
like  others  for  which  there  are  only  meager  records,  remains 
problematical. 

The  law  which  brought  under  the  control  of  the  authorities 
a  much  larger  number  of  free  Negro  children  was  passed  by 
the  Assembly  of  1762.  All  free  base-born  children  were  to 
be  bound  out  until  they  reached  twenty-one  years  of  age, 
"and  the  Master  or  Mistress  of  every  such  Apprentice,  shall 
find  and  provide  for  him  or  her  Diet,  clothes,  Lodging,  Ac- 
commodations, fit  and  necessary;  and  shall  teach  or  cause 
him  or  her  to  be  taught,  to  read  and  Write.  "5  By  implication 
the  law  also  included  children  whose  parents  were  unable 
to  care  for  them.  Any  doubt  that  may  have  arisen  in  this 
connection  was  cleared  up  in  1826  when  the  Assembly  passed 
an  act  empowering  the  justices  of  the  county  court  "to  bind 
out  the  children  of  free  Negroes  or  mulattoes,  where  the 
parent,  with  whom  such  children  may  live,  does  or  shall  not 
habitually  employ  his  or  her  time  in  some  honest  industrious 
occupation."6 

When  the  national  period  opened,  free  Negro  children 
were  being  bound  out  in  large  numbers.  They  were  brought 
before  the  county  court,  and  if  it  was  found  that  they  were 
base-born  or  that  their  parents  were  unable  to  provide  for 
them,  they  were  bound  out.  These  apprentice  records,  of 
which  the  following  is  an  example,  were  entered  in  the  min- 
utes of  the  county  courts: 

Ordered  that  Hannah  aged  13  years  and  a  boy  aged  11  years  children 
of  old  Brandum  a  free  negro — a  girl  aged  14  years  and  two  twin  boys 
aged  7  years  children  of  Aaron  Spellman — Hezekiah  a  boy  aged  7 
years  son  of  Kesiah  Stringer — John  aged  9  years,  Dale  aged  8  years 
children  of  Hezekiah  Stringer — two  girls  aged  10  and  12  years  children 
of  Emanuel  Hails  and  Ellen  Hails  all  of  whom  are  free  persons  of  color 
be  taken  by  Thomas  Patridge  One  of  the  constables  attending  this 
court  and  brought  before  the  court  now  sitting  to  be  bound  out  agree- 
ably to  the  acts  of  the  General  Assembly.7 

5  State  Records,  XXIII,  581. 

6  Laws  of  North  Carolina,  1825-1826,  p.  15. 

7  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Craven  County,  September,  1807.  (All 
manuscript  materials  referred  to  in  this  article,  unless  otherwise  indicated,  are  in  the  archives  of  the 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh.)  The  binding  out  of  groups  of  free  Negro  children 
did  not  seem  to  be  the  rule,  however.  Usually,  a  single  free  Negro  child  was  bound  out  to  an  individual. 
The  following  seems  to  be  typical  of  the  proceedings  entered  in  the  county  court  records:  "Ordered  that 
Polly — a  mulattoe,  of  the  age  of  four  years  ...  be  bound  an  apprentice  to  Dan  Wallard  to  learn  the 
trade  of  a  seamstress.  (The  daughter  of  Mona  White). "  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter 
Sessions  for  Beaufort  County,  June,  1810  (Beaufort  County  Courthouse,  Washington,  N.  C). 
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In  some  counties  a  printed  form  of  indenture  was  used 
for  both  wThite  and  free  Negro  apprentices.  One  used  in 
Bertie  County  vividly  illustrates  the  obligations  of  the 
master  and  the  apprentice  to  each  other: 

This  Indenture  made  the  11th  day  of  November  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  eleven — between  George  Out- 
law Esq,  chairman  of  the  County  Court  of  Bertie,  and  the  rest  of  the 
Justices  of  said  court,  of  the  one  part,  and  Samuel  Sharrock  of  the  other 
part,  Witnesseth,  that  the  said  George  Outlaw — in  pursuance  of  an 
order  of  said  Court  made  this  day,  doth  put,  place  and  bind  the  said 
Samuel  Soloman  Wiggins  an  orphan  of  color — seven  years — with  the 
said  Samuel  Sharrock  to  live  after  the  manner  of  an  apprentice  and 
servant,  until  the  said  apprentice  shall  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  during  all  which  time  the  said  apprentice  faithfully  shall  serve, 
his  lawful  commands  everywhere  gladly  obey,  he  shall  not  at  any  time 
absent  himself  from  his  said  master's  service  without  leave,  but  in  all 
things  as  a  good  and  faithful  servant  shall  behave  towards  his  said 
master. 

The  obligations  of  the  apprentice  were  no  more  exacting  than 
those  imposed  on  his  master: 

And  the  said  Samuel  doth  covenant,  promise  and  agree  to  and  with 
the  said  Chairman  and  Justices  that  he  will  teach  and  instruct,  or 
cause  to  be  taught  or  instructed,  the  said  Solomon  Wiggins  in  the  art 
and  mystery  of  a  Cooper  and  also  to  read,  write,  and  cypher  agreeable 
to  law;  and  that  he  will  constantly  find  and  provide  for  said  apprentice, 
during  the  term  aforesaid,  sufficient  diet,  washing,  lodging,  and  ap- 
parel fitting  for  an  apprentice;  and  also  all  other  things  necessary, 
both  in  sickness  and  in  health.  In  witness  whereof,  the  parties  to 
these  presents  have  hereunto  interchangeably  set  their  hands  and 
seals  the  day  and  year  first  above  written. 

George  Outlaw 
Sam  Sharrock8 

An  observation  of  the  occupations  to  be  learned  by  free 
Negro  apprentices  provides  an  interesting  preliminary  study 
of  the  avenues  of  economic  activity  that  may  have  been 
pursued  by  adult  free  Negroes.  The  records  for  Craven 
County  seem  to  be  fairly  complete;  and  the  following  table 
is  a  picture  of  free  Negro  apprenticeship  in  that  county  for 
the  period:9 

8  Apprenticeship  Certificates,  1811-1826.     MSS.  in  the  County  Records  for  Bertie  County. 

9  From  the  county  records  for  Craven  County,  1800-1860. 
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Free  Negro  Apprentices  in  Craven  County,  1800-1860 

Occupation 
Baker 

Number 

Occupation 
House  Servant 

Number 

1 

2 

Barber 

2 

Mariner 

3 

Blacksmith 

7 

Mason 

2 

Boat  Builder 

1 

Merchant 

1 

Body  Servant 

1 

Milliner 

1 

Bricklayer 

1 

Painter 

1 

Brick  Maker 

3 

Plasterer 

6 

Carpenter 

20 

Seamstress 

3 

Carriage  Maker 

2 

Shipbuilder 

2 

Caulker 

2 

Ship  Carpenter 

5 

Cook 

1 

Shoemaker 

13 

Cooper 

41 

Spinner 

55 

Distiller 

1 

Tailor 

2 

Farmer 

26 

Tanner 

2 

Harness  Maker 

1 

Trunk  Maker 

1 

House  Carpenter 

4 

Waiter 

1 

The  thirty-two  occupations  to  which  free  Negro  children 
were  apprenticed  in  Craven  County  were  representative  of 
the  conditions  in  other  counties.  Naturally,  the  occupation 
of  the  apprentice  depended  upon  the  occupation  of  the 
master.  One  can  be  sure,  moreover,  that  the  master  more 
often  instructed  than  he  "caused  to  be  instructed. "  If,  there- 
fore, the  larger  number  of  men  in  the  community  were 
farmers,  as  was  usually  the  case  in  rural  North  Carolina,  the 
majority  of  the  apprentices  was  engaged  in  learning  the 
"art  and  mysteries"  of  farming.  In  some  counties,  appren- 
tices were  learning  to  be  weavers,  gardeners,  and  wheel- 
wrights.10 

The  trades  which  free  Negro  girls  could  learn  were  rather 
limited,  and  only  a  few  can  be  classified  as  skilled.  They 
could  become  spinners,  weavers,  cooks,  house  servants,  body 
servants,  milliners,  and  seamstresses.  Boys,  however,  had 
a  relatively  large  number  of  occupations  open  to  them. 
During  their  term  of  apprenticeship  it  was  quite  likely  that 
boys  would  be  of  greater  service  in  performing  a  wide  variety 
of  tasks  than  girls.  The  apprenticeship  records  for  Pasquo- 
tank County  seem  to  bear  out  the  piont  of  view  that  girls 
were  less  desirable  as  apprentices  than  boys.  In  the  last 
eighteen  years  of  the  period,  ninety- five  free  Negro  girls 

10  See  the  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Beaufort  County,  March,  1810 
(Beaufort  County  Courthouse,  Washington,  N.  C).  For  example,  "On  motion  ordered  that  Patsy 
Brown  a  free  mustee  aged  five  years  old  in  April  next  be  bound  ...  to  Sarah  Mouseau  ...  to  learn 
the  trade  of  a  weaver. " 
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were  bound  out;  but  during  the  same  period,  168  free  Negro 
boys  were  placed  under  the  tutelage  of  masters. x  x 

Not  infrequently  free  Negro  children  were  bound  out  to 
free  Negro  masters.  It  may  have  been  that  the  more  affluent 
free  Negroes  took  over  the  children  of  their  less  fortunate 
fellows  to  prevent  their  being  bound  out  by  the  county  court 
to  some  person  with  whom  they  were  not  acquainted.  The 
records  of  Craven  County  show  that  John  C.  Stanly,  a 
wealthy  free  Negro,  was  continuously  binding  free  Negro 
children  to  himself.12  In  1842  two  free  Negro  boys  were 
bound  to  Asa  Tetterton,  a  free  Negro,  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  cooper.  It  was  entered  in  the  minutes  that  the  mother  con- 
sented to  the  binding.13  In  1847  Southey  Kease,  a  well-to-do 
free  Negro  of  Beaufort  County,  agreed  to  teach  the  free 
Negro  son  of  Lovey  Moore  the  trade  of  a  caulker. x  4 

All  parents  did  not  consent  to  the  loss  of  the  services  and 
of  the  company  of  their  children.  Indeed,  some  vigorously 
protested  the  actions  of  the  county  courts  in  executing  in- 
dentures of  apprenticeship  without  their  knowledge  and 
consent.  In  1811  Martin  Black  displayed  much  exasperation 
in  the  Craven  County  Court  when  he 

appeared  and  stated  that  during  the  present  term  two  of  his  children 
had  without  his  knowledge  and  consent  been  bound  to  Benjamin 
Borden,  that  said  children  were  free  and  born  in  lawful  Wedlock. 
Whereupon  it  was  ordered  that  said  order  be  suspended  and  that 
a  notice  issue  to  said  Benjamin  to  appear  at  next  term  and  shew  cause 
if  any  he  has  wherefore  the  said  order  should  not  be  rescinded.15 

There  was  no  mention  of  the  case  in  the  subsequent  sessions 
of  the  county  court,  so  that  it  may  be  that  the  case  was 
settled  satisfactorily  out  of  court.  When  Price  Laughton  and 
his  wife  went  into  the  county  court  to  have  the  indenture 
of  their  son  rescinded,  "the  court,  upon  hearing  the  whole 
case,  refused  to  rescind  the  indenture."16 

The  system  of  apprenticing  free  Negro  children  was  not 
modified  extensively  after  1826.  After  1838  the  master  was 
not  required  to  teach  free  Negro  apprentices  to  read  and 
write,  but  in  many  instances  the  master  continued  to  observe 

1 1  County  records  of  Pasquotank  County,  Apprentice  Bonds  of  Free  Negro  Children,  1842-1860. 

12  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Craven  County,  1810-1820. 

13  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Beaufort  County,  September,  1842  (Beau- 
fort County  Courthouse,  Washington,  N.  C). 

14  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Beaufort  County,  February,  1847  (Beau- 
fort County  Courthouse,  Washington,  N.  C.). 

15  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Craven  County,  March,  1811. 

*•  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Beaufort  County,  June,  1852  (Beaufort 
County  Courthouse,  Washington,  N.  C). 
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the  earlier  law.17  In  1851  it  was  made  unlawful  for  a  master 
to  carry  his  free  Negro  apprentice  outside  the  limits  of  the 
county  without  first  obtaining  the  permission  of  the  county 
court.  Under  no  circumstances  could  he  take  the  ward  be- 
yond the  limits  of  the  adjoining  county. 1 8 

Although  the  apprenticeship  system  in  North  Carolina 
had  as  its  primary  function  the  care  of  poor  children,  it  is 
interesting  to  observe  that  there  existed  some  differences  in 
the  administration  of  the  system  as  it  applied  to  white  and 
to  free  Negro  children.  White  girls  were  to  be  released  at 
eighteen  years  of  age,  but  free  Negro  girls  had  to  remain 
with  their  masters  until  they  were  twenty-one.19  The  law 
required  that  white  wards  be  taught  to  read  and  write  after 
this  obligation  was  removed  in  the  case  of  free  Negro  wards. 
While  the  longer  apprenticeship  period  required  of  free 
Negro  girls  may  or  may  not  have  reflected  the  greater  diffi- 
culty which  they  experienced  in  finding  a  place  for  them- 
selves in  society,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  discrimi- 
nation in  literacy  requirements  was  a  clear  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  legislators  to  prevent  free  Negroes  from  rising  out  of 
the  low  intellectual  attainments  which  characterized  the 
group. 

As  an  effective  method  of  training  free  Negro  children  to 
become  proficient  workers  and  intelligent  citizens,  much 
could  be  said  for  the  apprenticeship  system.  If,  in  addition 
to  giving  his  ward  a  "suit  of  clothes  worth  ten  dollars,  and 
fifty  dollars  in  money  "  when  he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
one  years,  Robert  Pickard  had  taught  him  to  be  a  good 
farmer,  his  ward  had  much  for  which  to  thank  him.20  If,  in 
addition  to  teaching  Clarissa  Cannon  to  be  a  good  spinster, 
Rigdon  Griffin  also  taught  her  to  read  and  write — as  he 
promised  to  do,  even  in  1846 — he  had  performed  a  great 
service  to  her.21  If  the  masters  were  instrumental  in  raising 
the  moral  life  of  their  free  Negro  apprentices  and  were  resist- 
ing the  temptation  to  crush  the  spirit  of  these  young  people, 
they  were  transforming  a  disciplinary  system  into  an  effec- 
tive training  period  in  which  a  number  could  grow  and 
develop. 

As  a  method  of  controlling  and  training  free  Negro  youth, 
the  apprenticeship  system  was  in  the  ascendancy  between 

17  See,  for  example,  the  bond  of  James  Suydem  whose  ward,  Thomas  Hendrick,  was  to  be  taught 
to  read  and  write.    Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Craven  County,  1839. 
is  Laws,  1850-1851,  pp.  176-177. 

1 9  Revised  Statutes  of  North  Carolina,  I,  68. 

20  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Alamance  County,  November,  1852. 

21  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Craven  County,  1846. 
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1800  and  1860.  The  young  people  of  Craven  County  who 
learned  to  farm,  to  make  shoes,  and  to  weave  in  the  first  two 
decades  of  the  nineteenth  century  were  ready  to  work  and  to 
earn  their  living  in  the  next  two  or  three  decades.  Naturally, 
more  free  Negroes  learned  to  be  farmers  than  anything  else. 
Nevertheless  the  whole  occupational  picture  of  free  Negroes 
in  ante-bellum  North  Carolina  must  be  viewed  with  the 
apprenticeship  system  in  mind.  The  fact  that  there  were 
almost  two  thousand  free  Negro  children  in  the  homes  of 
white  people  at  the  close  of  the  period  suggests  the  extent 
to  which  the  system  of  apprenticing  was  still  an  important 
factor  in  the  economic  life  of  the  free  Negro.22 

The  opportunity  of  free  Negroes  to  earn  a  living  by  work- 
ing for  themselves  or  for  others  was  limited  by  a  number  of 
circumstances  which  vitally  affected  their  status  in  the  com- 
munity. The  apprehension  with  which  their  presence  was 
viewed  served  to  restrain  many  prospective  employers  from 
using  them.  The  fear  of  the  consequences  that  would  arise 
from  the  use  of  free  and  slave  labor  on  one  job  often  resulted 
in  the  refusal  to  hire  free  Negroes.  The  hostility  which  grew 
to  considerable  proportions  between  the  free  Negro  and  the 
white  worker  erected  an  unbridgeable  chasm  between  these 
groups,  which  had  much  more  in  common  than  they  realized. 
The  insistence  of  those  that  "knew"  the  free  Negro  that  he 
was  lazy,  indolent,  and  thievish  engendered  more  conster- 
nation than  sympathy;  and  the  free  Negro  worker  had  to 
overcome  this  before  he  could  receive  favorable  consider- 
ation. Fear  and  apprehension,  hostility  and  consternation — 
these  were  only  a  few  of  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the  free 
Negro  worker. 

The  construction  of  disciplinary  devices  often  hampered 
the  free  Negro's  opportunity  to  make  a  living.  When  fears 
and  apprehensions  arose,  the  legislators  would  not  stop  short 
of  depriving  the  free  Negro  of  any  opportunity  to  make  a 
livelihood  if  such  action  would,  in  their  estimation,  bring 
about  a  more  peaceable  free  Negro  group.  Thus,  although 
a  large  number  of  free  Negroes  made  their  living  peddling, 
the  legislature  did  not  hesitate  to  put  an  effective  check  to 
it  when  the  movement  of  free  Negroes  from  place  to  place 
became  distasteful  to  them. 

The  memorial  of  a  number  of  the  citizens  of  Lenoir  County 
to  the  Assembly  in  1831  in  which  they  asked  the  exclusion 

22  The  unpublished  census  schedules  for  1860  list  1,833  free  Negro  apprentices. 
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of  "all  colored  traders  of  spirituous  liquors,  or  other  articles 
of  Merchandize,  except  such  as  shall  procure  from  the  .  .  . 
county  Court  a  license"  was  typical  of  the  restrictions  sought 
by  various  groups  of  citizens.23  The  petitioners  said  that 
free  Negroes  from  New  Bern  brought  in  cakes,  tobacco,  and 
spirituous  liquors  to  sell;  while  in  Lenoir  County,  these  free 
Negroes,  the  citizens  declared,  urged  the  slaves  to  steal  pigs, 
lambs,  and  poultry,  and  this  had  a  most  disastrous  effect  on 
the  morale  of  the  slave  population.24  Although  the  memorial 
was  laid  on  the  table  for  the  remainder  of  the  session  it 
undoubtedly  had  the  effect,  in  1831,  of  increasing  the  con- 
cern for  the  free  Negroes  who  moved  about  the  state.  It  also 
caused  the  passage  of  a  law,  at  the  same  session,  requiring 
all  free  Negro  peddlers  to  obtain  a  license  to  sell  goods 
within  the  limits  of  their  resident  county.25 

In  1852  a  bill  was  proposed  to  prohibit  free  Negroes  from 
peddling  anywhere  within  the  state.  The  offender  was  sub- 
ject to  a  penalty  of  a  ten-dollar  fine,  to  be  collected  either 
by  the  seizure  of  his  property  or  by  the  hiring  out  of  his  time. 
Although  the  House  passed  the  bill,  the  Senate  rejected  it.26 
Thus,  with  certain  limitations,  free  Negroes  could  peddle 
until  the  end  of  the  period. 

For  the  free  Negro  who  had  received  no  special  training, 
only  the  unskilled  types  of  labor  were  open  to  him.  The  free 
Negro  who  told  Olmsted  that  anyone  of  his  group  could  get 
good  wages  "if  he's  a  mind  to  be  industrious,  no  matter 
wedder  he's  slave  or  free"  suggested  that  the  enterprising 
unskilled  free  Negro  could  find  work  with  comparative 
ease.27  In  view  of  the  sentiment  against  free  Negroes,  it  is 
difficult  to  agree  with  one  of  the  more  fortunate  of  the  group. 
The  use  of  Negro  stevedores,  for  example,  had  been  vigor- 
ously protested  just  four  years  before  the  conversation  be- 
tween the  free  Negro  and  Olmsted.  Negro  stevedores  were 
said  to  be  helping  slaves  to  escape.  Writing  in  the  Wilming- 
ton Journal,  a  slaveholder  said  that  in  order  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  slaveholding  communities,  "we  must  have 
White  men  in  the  place  of  negroes  engaged  in  that  business, 
who  shall  be  under  the  obligations  to  inspect  the  stowage  of 
vessels."28  Toward  the  end  of  the  period  fewer  and  fewer 

23  Journal  of  the  Senate,  1831-1832,  p.  9. 

24  MS.  in  the  Legislative  Papers  for  1831-1832. 
2  5  Laws,  1831-1832,  p.  24. 

2  6  MS.  in  the  Legislative  Papers  for  1852. 

27  F.  L.  Olmsted,  Journey  Through  the  Seaboard  Slave  States,  I,  210. 

2  8  Wilmington  Journal,  October  19,  1849. 
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free  Negroes  were  used  as  stevedores  in  the  seaport  towns.29 
In  the  northeastern  part  of  the  state  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  free  Negroes  secured  work  in  the  Great  Dismal  Swamp. 
The  regulations  with  regard  to  work  in  that  area,  however, 
certainly  erected  an  obstacle  of  considerable  magnitude  in 
the  way  of  some  free  Negroes.  Mere  presentation  of  one's 
self  did  not  always  secure  one  a  job  in  the  swamp.  The  em- 
ployers wanted  to  be  certain  that  their  free  Negro  workers 
were  harmless  and  amenable.  A  recommendation  from  a 
respectable  white  citizen  naturally  made  things  much  easier. 
Jacob  Skeeter  and  his  brother  were  therefore  fortunate  in 
having  a  personal  letter  from  J.  B.  Norfleet  to  present  to  the 
officials  of  the  Cherry  and  McPherson  swamps  in  1855.  In 
requesting  Col.  I.  W.  Worrell  to  employ  these  free  Negroes, 
Norfleet  said  that  he  would  appreciate  any  assistance  that 
could  be  given  them.30 

Unskilled  free  Negroes  could  become  common  laborers, 
ditchers,  farm  hands,  fishermen,  gardeners,  miners,  railroad 
hands,  servants,  timber  hewers,  turpentine  hands,  washer- 
women, or  watermen.  They  had  to  compete  in  the  open 
market  for  the  sale  of  their  labor.  There  were  white  men  who 
were  willing  to  work  in  such  occupations,  and  the  census  of 
1860  shows  that  many  were  engaged  in  these  pursuits.31 
There  were  serious  objections  to  the  hiring  out  of  slave 
labor.  Slaves  hired  out,  it  was  said,  were  in  a  state  of  semi- 
freedom,  and  the  development  of  the  concomitant  habits 
made  them  difficult  to  control.  Slaves  hired  out,  moreover, 
might  take  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  participate  in 
conspiracies  and  insurrections.32  Finally,  there  were  those 
who  thought  that  the  hiring  out  of  slaves  was  a  preliminary 
step — and  therefore  a  bad  one — to  emancipation.33  Where- 
ever  these  objections  were  voiced,  the  hated  free  Negro 
actually  might  have  had  a  better  opporutnity  than  the  slave 
to  hire  himself  out.  The  great  competition,  nevertheless, 
came  from  slave  labor.  From  the  very  beginning,  the  practice 
of  hiring  out  slaves  was  a  common  thing  in  North  Carolina. 
The  newspapers  carried  advertisements  of  slaves  for  hire, 
and  not  infrequently  the  masters  sent  the  slave  worker  into 
town  to  earn  money  during  the  dull  seasons.34 

29  See  the  unpublished  census  schedules  for  1850  and  1860. 

30  Norfleet  to  Worrell,  May  2,  1855,  from  the  County  Records  of  Gates  County. 

31  See,  for  example,  the  unpublished  census  schedules  for  1860,  New  Hanover  County. 

32  R.  H.  Taylor,  Slaveholding  in  North  Carolina,  p.  75. 

33  Olmsted,  Journey  Through  Seaboard  States,  I,  210. 

34  Fayetteville  Observer,  December  23,  1840. 
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Direct  information  concerning  the  wages  of  unskilled  free 
Negro  laborers  is  almost  non-existent.  Since  they  competed 
with  slave  labor  that  was  hired  out  and  since  plantation 
books  and  newspapers  spoke  from  time  to  time  of  the  returns 
from  such  hiring  out,  it  is  possible  to  make  some  tentative 
conclusions  concerning  the  wages  of  unskilled  free  Negroes. 
The  Negro  servant  whom  Olmsted  observed  helping  the 
white  retailer  of  tobacco  thought  that  $10  per  month  for 
himself  and  $5  for  his  son  were  good  wages.35  This  is  just 
about  the  same  as  the  wages  that  James  Clark  was  receiving 
for  the  slaves  that  he  hired  out  in  1853. 36  As  the  period  drew 
to  a  close,  the  wages  of  Negroes  steadily  rose.  Speaking  of 
Negro  hire  in  1854,  the  Fayetteville  Observer  said,  "At 
Raleigh,  hands  to  work  on  the  railroad  are  hiring  at  $250. 
In  this  part  of  North  Carolina,  turpentine  hands  bring  about 
$200. "37  This  may  not  have  been  the  amount  that  the 
average  Negroes  were  getting,  for  the  Clark  slaves  received 
$180  per  year  as  late  as  1858,  though  there  was  a  considerable 
amount  of  fluctuation.38  The  North  Carolina  Standard 
pointed  out  that  Negro  men  for  ordinary  farm  and  railroad 
work  were  hired  in  Raleigh  in  1860  for  from  $100  to  $125  per 
year.  Good  cooks  hired  for  $75  and  $100,  house  servants  from 
$60  to  $80,  and  turpentine  hands  from  $160  to  $175  per 
year.39 

The  free  Negro  artisan  experienced  greater  opposition 
than  did  his  unskilled  fellows.  This  was  due  largely  to  the 
fact  that  in  plying  his  trade  he  came  into  direct  competition 
with  a  more  energetic  and  articulate  class  of  whites.  The 
ante-bellum  period  was  one  of  unremitting  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  whites  to  curtail  and  completely  prevent  the  activities 
of  free  Negro  artisans.  Of  course  there  were  slave  artisans 
who  seriously  hampered  the  opportunities  of  the  free  white 
skilled  worker,  but  the  latter  viewed  that  situation  with 
some  degree  of  resignation.  No  such  apathy  characterized 
his  attitude  toward  the  free  Negro  artisan.  At  times,  how- 
ever, both  slave  and  free  Negro  labor  was  the  target  of  his 
vehement  language.  As  early  as  1773  the  legal  pilots  of 
Oacock  Bar,  in  a  communication  to  the  Assembly,  described 
their  plight  as  a  result  of  free  Negro  and  slave  competition. 
They  said: 

35  Olmsted,  Journey  through  Seaboard  States,  I,  210. 

36  Taylor,  Slaveholding  in  North  Carolina,  p.  79. 

37  Fayetteville  Observer,  January  2,  1S54. 

38  Taylor,  Slaveholding  in  North  Carolina,  p.  79. 
3  9  North  Carolina  Standard,  January  11,  18G0. 
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Sundry  Negroes  as  well  free  men  as  slaves  to  a  considerable  number 
by  unjust  and  unlawful]  means  take  upon  themselves  to  pilot  Vessels 
from  Oacock  Bar  up  the  several  Rivers  to  Bath,  Edenton,  and  New 
Bern  and  back  again — to  the  great  prejudice  and  Injury  of  your 
Petitioners. 

Your  Petitioners  therefore  humbly  begg  leave  to  observe  to  your 
Excellency  that  the  pilotage  at  the  said  Barr  at  present  no  ways  answer 
the  solitary  Ends  Intended  by  Law  as  Great  Confusion  and  Irregu- 
larity daily  Insue  from  the  Insolent  and  Turbilent  disposition  and 
behavior  of  such  free  Negroes  and  Slaves. 

Under  these  circumstances  your  Petitioners  humbly  Pray  Your 
Excellency  would  please  take  this  matter  into  Consideration  and 
prevent  the  like  for  the  future  by  denying  License  or  Branch  to  any 
free  Negro  or  Slave  Whatsoever.40 

Not  infrequently  the  violent  objections  which  whites  had 
to  the  influx  of  free  Negroes  were  based  on  the  disturbing 
fear  that  the  labor  market  would  thus  be  flooded.  This  was 
especially  true  in  the  western  counties  where  slavery  was  not 
deeply  entrenched.  The  antagonism  of  Asheville  citizens  to 
free  Negroes  throughout  the  period  doubtless  had  an  eco- 
nomic as  well  as  a  social  basis.  In  1824  a  group  of  Asheville 
citizens  asked  the  Assembly  to  pass  an  act  to  impose  a  $50 
poll  tax  on  the  migration  into  the  state  of  free  Negroes  whom 
they  described  as  a  public  nuisance.41  The  plan  to  enslave 
free  Negroes,  moreover,  received  its  heartiest  support  from 
citizens  in  the  vicinity  of  Asheville.42 

Free  Negro  mechanics  were  especially  irritating  to  white 
artisans.  As  North  Carolina  developed  a  program  of  internal 
improvements  during  the  late  ante-bellum  period,  free  Negro 
mechanics  found  opportunities  to  work  in  the  railroad  con- 
struction programs  and  in  the  erection  of  public  buildings 
and  the  like.  This  created  so  much  ire  in  the  eastern  part  of 
the  state  that  the  white  mechanics  began  a  concerted  action 
to  prevent  the  use  of  free  Negroes.  Printed  petitions  were 
circulated,  signed,  and  sent  by  citizens  of  Beaufort  and 
Craven  counties  to  the  legislature  for  the  purpose  of  airing 
their  grievances.  They  viewed  the  increase  of  the  free  Negro 
population  with  much  alarm,  and  they  deprecated  the  weak- 
ness of  North  Carolina's  "Free  Negro  Code"  in  comparison 
with  that  of  Virginia.  They  requested  the  Assembly  to  lay 

*°  Colonial  Records.  IX,  803-804. 
4 '  MS.  in  the  Legislative  Papers  for  1824. 

*2  See  the  petition  of  Asheville  citizens  to  the  General  Assembly,  November  29,  1858,  and  the  letter 
from  James  Patton  to  S.  T.  Baird,  December  1,  1858.     MSS.  in  the  Legislative  Papers  for  1858. 
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a  tax  on  free  Negro  mechanics  for  the  purpose  of  colonizing 
them  in  Liberia.43 

In  protesting  the  presence  of  free  Negroes  in  their  county, 
the  mechanics  of  Rowan  County  "and  others  friendly  to  the 
industrial  pursuits  of  the  people  of  North  Carolina"  stated 
the  problem  even  more  clearly.  They  said: 

All  the  mechanical  arts  are  greatly  depressed  in  North  Carolina  by  an 
undue  competition  arising,  First  from  Free  negro  mechanicks,  and 
Second  from  mechanicks  both  white  and  black  in  the  non-slaveholding 
States.  The  first  species  of  competition  is  unfair  for  the  following 
reasons:  free  negroes  are  with  us  a  degraded  class  of  men,  living  in 
a  condition  but  little  better  than  that  of  the  brute  creation  and  having 
no  regard  for  an  honest  name,  and  fair  reputation,  can  procure  a  living 
by  pilfering  and  theft.  They  idle  away  their  time  and  only  labour 
when  more  dishonest  means  fail  them  and  hunger  oppresses  them,  and 
then,  at  prices  regulated  entirely  by  the  circumstances. 

The  Rowan  mechanics  had  in  mind  more  than  a  general 
indictment  of  the  free  Negro  mechanics.  They  wanted  to 
bring  them  completely  under  the  control  of  the  white  group. 
In  language  interesting  for  its  sheer  presumptuousness,  the 
petitioners  said: 

With  respectful  deference  your  petitioners  would  suggest  that  free 
Negro  mechanics  should  by  law  be  bound  to  an  apprenticeship  so  long 
as  they  pursue  their  trade  within  the  limits  of  this  State  and  that  they 
should  only  be  permitted  to  work  at  such  trade  under  the  direction 
and  controul  of  the  master  to  whom  they  are  bound,  and  that  they 
should  furthermore  be  required  to  take  out  a  license  annually  under 
proof  of  good  moral  character  only  and  paying  therefor  a  reasonable 
fee  to  the  State.44 

In  trying  to  justify  the  need  for  a  license,  the  petitioners 
pointed  out  that  the  prerequisite  of  such  a  certificate  "would 
exclude  all  dishonest  and  idle  free  Negroes  from  the  mechani- 
cal pursuits."  With  such  an  exclusion,  it  would  seem  that 
the  need  for  an  apprenticeship  relation  with  a  white  master 
would  have  been  removed.  Despite  the  fervent  plea  of  more 
than  one  hundred  citizens  of  Rowan  County,  the  petition 
was  laid  on  the  table  where  it  remained  until  the  close  of  the 
session.45 


43  MS.  in  the  Legislative  Papers  for  1850.  There  is  no  account  of  the  petition's  having  received 
any  consideration  by  the  Assembly. 

44  MS.  in  the  Legislative  Papers  for  1851. 

45  See  the  endorsement  on  the  petition.  MS.  in  the  Legislative  Papers  for  1851.  See  also  the  asser- 
tion of  the  mechanics  of  Concord,  North  Carolina,  in  1856,  that  free  Negroes  took  away  the  business 
that  belonged  to  white  laborers.     Charles  Wesley,  Negro  Labor  in  the  United  States,  p.  71. 
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It  was  unfortunate  for  the  free  Negro  artisan  that  he  was 
the  object  of  such  contempt  and  distrust.  In  a  world  that 
was  none  too  friendly,  this  attitude  on  the  part  of  his  white 
competitors  made  his  lot  immeasurably  more  difficult.  For 
the  better  part  of  the  period,  the  white  artisan  failed  to  see 
any  wisdom  in  developing  a  close  relationship  between  him- 
self and  the  free  Negro.  When  he  came  to  desire  a  relation- 
ship with  the  free  Negro  artisan,  it  was  based  on  the  principle 
of  domination  instead  of  cooperation.  In  the  absence  of  an 
abundance  of  materials  of  various  kinds  bearing  on  the 
activities  of  the  free  Negro,  it  is  not  possible  to  support  the 
sweeping  generalizations  and  indictments  made  by  the 
whites  that  the  free  Negro  artisan  was  content  to  procure 
a  living  ''by  pilfering  and  theft."  Doubtless  many  free 
Negroes,  trained  while  slaves  to  perform  certain  skilled 
tasks,  were  shiftless  and  were  not  interested  in  advancing 
their  position,  and  thought  little  of  the  comfort  of  their 
families.  They  could  little  appreciate  the  opportunities  which 
were  theirs  to  contribute  to  the  growth  and  development  of 
their  group.  Just  as  visionless,  however,  was  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  white  artisans,  who,  down  to  the  close  of  the 
period,  failed  to  understand  their  function  in  society  and  the 
importance  of  their  relationship  to  other  groups  as  well  as 
to  their  own. 

Regardless  of  what  may  be  said  for  the  case  set  up  by  those 
who  condemned  the  free  Negro  artisan,  nothing  is  more  cer- 
tain than  that  the  citizens  of  Rowan  and  Beaufort  counties 
had  overstated  their  case.  Free  Negro  artisanry  was  not 
nearly  so  degraded  as  they  would  have  the  Assembly  and 
the  general  public  believe.  Just  as  yeomanry  and  artisanry 
had  been  the  most  important  ingredients  in  building  up  the 
colony  and  state  of  North  Carolina,4  6  so  had  the  free  Negroes 
who  belonged  to  these  groups  done  the  most  for  the  con- 
structive development  of  their  class.  Among  them  were 
bakers,  barbers,  bartenders,  blacksmiths,  boatmen,  butchers, 
cabinet  makers,  carpenters,  caulkers,  cooks,  coopers,  dis- 
tillers, engineers,  drivers,  hostlers,  iron  moulders,  mariners, 
masons,  millers,  painters,  plasterers,  saddlers,  seamstresses, 
shoemakers,  spinners,  tailors,  tanners,  waggoners,  weavers, 
and  wheelwrights.47 

46  Guion  G.  Johnson,  Anle-Bellum  North  Carolina,  pp.  52ff. 

47  See  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860.     Free  Negroes  were  engaged  in 
more  than  one  hundred  gainful  occupations,  and  one-third  of  these  were  skilled  or  semi-skilled. 
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When  Thomas  Buchanan,  agent  for  the  American  Coloni- 
zation Society,  went  to  Wilmington  to  fit  out  an  expedition 
for  Bassa  Cove,  Liberia,  in  1838,  he  took  that  opportunity 
to  interest  the  free  Negroes  of  that  North  Carolina  seaport 
town  in  colonization.  At  a  meeting  of  free  Negroes  he  spoke 
at  length  on  the  subject  of  colonization,  "  explaining  care- 
fully the  difficulties  to  be  encountered  as  well  as  the  advan- 
tages to  be  gained  by  their  removal  to  Liberia."  In  talking 
with  individual  free  Negroes  at  the  close  of  the  meeting, 
Buchanan  encountered  one,  "a  very  respectable  mechanic 
of  considerable  property  and  great  influence"  who  was  inter- 
ested in  going.  He  expressed  much  regret  that  he  was  pre- 
vented from  making  the  trip  "by  a  large  job  of  work  on 
hand."48  This  free  Negro  mechanic  does  not  very  well  fit 
the  description  made  by  the  Rowan  County  petitioners.  By 
1860  there  were  twenty-four  free  Negro  mechanics  plying 
their  trade  in  North  Carolina.49 

Few  of  the  skilled  occupations  were  without  some  free 
Negroes,  and  some  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  efficient  and 
dependable.  Joseph  Dennis,  a  free  Negro  of  Fayetteville, 
was  described  by  a  white  citizen  as  "a  mechanic  of  consider- 
able skill  and  has  frequently  been  in  my  employ.  "50  John  C. 
Stanly,  one  of  the  leading  free  Negro  barbers  of  New  Bern, 
used  the  money  which  he  earned  at  this  occupation  as  his 
initial  investment  in  plantations  and  town  property  that 
made  him  one  of  the  wealthiest  men  of  Craven  County.51 
Known  as  u Barber  Jack,"  Stanly  was  said  at  one  time  to 
have  been  worth  more  than  $40,000. 52  John  Good,  another 
free  Negro  barber  of  New  Bern,  was  so  successful  that  he 
was  able  to  support  his  two  half-sisters  after  his  white  father 
died.53  For  economic  or  other  reasons,  however,  John 
Revels,  a  free  Negro  barber  of  Salisbury,  was  unhappy  and 
"put  an  end  to  his  existence"  by  committing  suicide  in 
1833. 54 

A  goodly  number  of  free  Negroes  made  their  living  in 
various  maritime  occupations.  As  boatmen,  pilots,  seamen, 

48  "Report  of  Thomas  Buchanan,"  African  Repository,  XIV,  53-54. 

49  This  figure  was  taken  from  the  unpublished  population  schedules  of  the  census  of  1860.  In  the 
census  reports  the  term  "mechanic"  had  a  vague  meaning,  since  it  did  not  include  factory  workers, 
wheelwrights,  etc. 

60  MS.  in  the  Legislative  Papers  for  1840. 

51  James  Browning,  "The  Free  Negro  in  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina,"  North  Carolina  Historical 
Review,  XV,  29.  It  cannot  be  said  that  free  Negroes  had  a  "veritable  monopoly"  of  the  barbering 
trade,  as  Mr.  Browning  contends,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  there  were  only  twenty-five  free  Negro  barbers 
in  the  state  in  1860.     See  the  unpublished  schedules  for  1860. 

52  J.  S.  Bassett,  Slavery  in  the  State  of  North  Carolina,  p.  44. 
63  Bassett,  Slavery  in  North  Carolina,  p.  45. 

«4  Raleigh  Register,  November  12,  1833. 
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stewards,  and  cooks,  they  could  often  find  employment  in 
seaport  or  river  towns.  That  they  wrere  an  important  group 
in  these  occupations  around  the  middle  of  the  period  is  seen 
by  the  attitude  of  the  merchants  and  shippers  in  Wilmington. 
When  the  General  Assembly  passed  an  act  in  1830  to  quaran- 
tine vessels  hiring  free  Negroes,55  a  great  howl  went  up  from 
the  employers  in  the  seaport  towns  in  North  Carolina.  Their 
attitude  was  expressed  in  an  article  which  appeared  the 
following  spring.  In  part,  the  writer  said: 

In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  no  white  sailor  can  be  employed  as  a  cook  or 
steward;  and  in  such  case,  a  captain  would  either  have  to  go  without 
either  of  these  necessary  adjuncts  or  sail  to  some  other  state.  At 
present,  we  understand  the  merchants  of  Wilmington  are  in  want  of 
vessels  to  carry  away  the  produce  lying  on  their  wharves.  But  few 
vessels  are  owned  in  the  port,  and  they  must  have  cooks  at  least, 
yet  if  they  carry  a  free  coloured  man  out  in  that  capacity  they  cannot 
bring  him  back,  and  but  few  will  engage  on  these  terms.56 

In  denouncing  the  lack  of  wisdom  in  the  enactment  of  the 
quarantine  law,  the  writer  added,  "  A  string  may  be  stretched 
tillit  breaks!"57 

Thus  it  can  be  seen  that  legislation  for  the  purpose  of 
disciplining  free  Negroes  worked  considerable  hardship  on 
the  merchants  and  shippers  of  North  Carolina.  Others  must 
have  also  felt  that  the  string  was  about  to  break.  In  1831 
the  Assembly  was  convinced  of  the  absence  of  wisdom  in  the 
quarantine  act  and  repealed  it.58 

Free  Negroes  experienced  little  difficulty  in  securing  em- 
ployment in  the  building  trades.  Masons  and  makers  of 
brick  and  stone  were  in  demand  in  North  Carolina's  growing 
towns,  and  the  protestations  of  the  white  workers  were  not 
strong  enough  to  cause  a  ban  to  be  placed  on  the  use  of  free 
Negro  workers  in  these  trades.  John  Y.  Green  was  a  well-to- 
do  free  Negro  carpenter  and  contractor  in  New  Bern  who 
amassed  a  considerable  fortune  by  securing  big  jobs  in  con- 
nection with  the  building  programs  of  his  home  town.59  It 
was  largely  due  to  his  industry  as  a  carpenter  that  James  D. 
Sampson  was  able  to  become  a  respected  and  wealthy  citizen 
of  Wilmington.60  There  were  always  free  Negro  plasterers 

5  5  Laws,  J 830-1 831,  p.  30. 

58  Reprinted  from  the  Wilmington  Recorder  in  the  Raleigh  Register,  August  28,  1831. 

5  7  The  italics  are  the  editor's. 

58  Laws,  1831-1832,  pp.  14-15.    More  than  one  hundred  free  Negroes  were  employed  in  the  maritime 
occupations  in  I860.     See  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 
i    5»  Bassett,  Slavery  in  North  Carolina,  p.  45. 
,     60  James  Browning,  "James  D.  Sampson,"  Negro  History  Bulletin  (January,  1940),  p.  56. 
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and  painters,  such  as  Hillard  Dunstan,  John  Pettiford,  and 
Eaton  Bowser  of  Franklin  County.61  Almost  five  hundred 
free  Negroes  made  their  living  in  the  building  trades  in 
I860.62 

Many  free  Negroes  made  their  living  as  blacksmiths, 
cabinet  and  chair  makers,  harness  and  carriage  makers,  and 
as  boot  and  shoe  makers.  Many  villages  and  towns  of  ante- 
bellum North  Carolina  had  their  free  Negro  blacksmiths, 
and  not  infrequently  these  individuals  were  men  of  con- 
siderable wealth  and  influence.  Thomas  Blacknall,  who  lived 
in  what  is  now  Vance  County,  was  considered  one  of  the  best 
blacksmiths  in  his  county  and  accumulated  a  sizable  fortune 
including  several  slaves.63  Thomas  Day  of  Milton  was  an 
outstanding  cabinet  maker  whose  work  was  highly  praised 
by  many  of  his  customers  and  friends.  Under  his  supervision 
were  several  Negro  slaves  and  a  white  journeyman.64  When 
his  friends  described  him  asa"  first  rate  workman  and  excel- 
lent mechanic, "  they  had  in  mind  the  remarkable  skill  which 
he  displayed  in  making  beds,  chairs,  and  cabinets  for  many 
of  them.65 

Coopers  and  turpentine  distillers  were  important  workers 
in  eastern  North  Carolina,  where  the  pine  forests  afforded 
a  lucrative  livelihood  in  the  extractive  industries.  That  there 
were  more  than  a  hundred  free  Negroes  engaged  in  these 
activities  in  1860  shows  that  they  did  not  neglect  this  field 
altogether.66  The  reluctance  of  employers  to  have  Negroes 
and  whites  working  side  by  side  in  what  factories  there  were, 
was  a  hardship  on  the  free  Negro,  for  he  was  usually  the  one 
stricken  from  the  picture  when  doubts  arose  as  to  the  feasi- 
bility of  such  a  setup.  Nevertheless  there  was  a  goodly  num- 
ber who  obtained  employment  in  these  pursuits.  Although 
the  following  table  is  not  a  complete  picture  of  the  occu- 
pational activities  of  free  Negroes  in  ante-bellum  North 
Carolina,  it  will  serve  to  suggest  both  the  variety  of  occu- 
pations and  the  number  of  free  Negroes  who  were  engaged 
in  them:67 


6 1  Unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 

62  Unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 

63  G.  C.  Shaw,  John  Chavis,  p.  34. 

64  Unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 

65  Journal  of  the  House,  1830-1831,  pp.  238ff. 

6  6  Unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 

67  This  table  was  constructed  from  statistics  taken  from  the  unpublished  schedules  for  the  census 
of  1860. 
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Free  Negroes  in  a  Selected  Group  of  Occupations  in  1860 

Occupation 

Number 
25 

Occupation 
Mason 

Number 

Barber 

120 

Blacksmith 

155 

Mechanic 

24 

Boatman 

43 

Painter 

66 

Cabinet  Maker 

10 

Plasterer 

24 

Carpenter 

256 

Railroad  Hand 

37 

Common  Laborer 

1,387 

Seaman 

61 

Cook 

54 

Seamstress 

175 

Cooper 

101 

Shoemaker 

59 

Engineer 

8 

Spinner 

244 

Factory  Worker 

17 

Tailor 

7 

Fireman 

24 

Washerwoman 

412 

Iron  Moulder 

9 

Wheelwright 

23 

For  women  there  were  few  skilled  occupations  which  they 
could  enter.  The  most  important  were  those  of  spinning, 
weaving,  and  dressmaking.  The  number  of  free  Negro  girls 
who  were  apprenticed  in  these  fields  suggests  that  a  sizable 
number  would  be  capable  of  engaging  in  these  occupations 
upon  coming  of  age.  Catherine  Stanly  augmented  the  finan- 
cial resources  which  her  father  left  her  by  making  dresses  for 
white  women  in  New  Bern.68  A  number  of  free  Negro  women 
added  to  the  family  income  by  spinning  and  weaving  the 
clothes  of  their  own  family  and  for  others.  Free  Negro  women 
also  secured  considerable  employment  as  midwives  and 
nurses.69  Here  and  there  free  Negro  women  branched  out 
into  other  lines.  For  example  Mary  A.  Lee  conducted  a 
profitable  bakery  shop  in  Plymouth,  Washington  County, 
and  in  1860  she  was  worth  $2,750. 70 

There  is  no  evidence  other  than  that  of  the  Rowan  me- 
chanics that  free  Negro  artisans  were  employed  at  wages 
lower  than  those  paid  to  white  artisans.  Doubtless  there  were 
times  when  competition  between  the  free  Negro  and  white 
artisan  caused  the  former  to  underbid  for  a  particular  job, 
which  he  may  have  been  able  to  do  because  of  the  lower 
standard  of  living  which  usually  prevailed.  Competition, 
however,  was  never  so  keen  among  the  artisans  as  to  cause 
a  prostration  of  wages.  It  is  not  difficult  to  believe,  therefore, 
that  if  there  was  any  difference  between  the  wages  of  white 
and   free   Negro   artisans   it  was  neither  considerable  nor 

88  Unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 

69  Unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 

70  Unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 
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lasting.   In   1860  the  average  annual  wages  of  a  selected 
number  of  artisans  in  North  Carolina  were  as  follows:7  * 


Blacksmith   -    -    - 

-     $222 

Cabinet  Maker  -     - 

-     $323 

Brickmaker  -     -     - 

-       164 

Iron  Moulder     -     - 

-       202 

Carpenter     -    -     - 

-       403 

Harness  Maker  -     - 

-       302 

Carriage  Maker 

-       285 

Shoemaker    -     -     - 

-       316 

Cooper     -    -    -    - 

-       306 

Wagoner        -     -     - 

-       261 

The  wages,  of  course,  varied  in  different  localities.  Where 
the  supply  of  labor  was  inadequate,  wages  were  relatively 
higher.  The  wages  of  free  Negroes  were  likewise  affected, 
not  only  by  the  supply  of  labor,  but  also  by  the  attitude  of 
the  community  toward  persons  of  his  ilk.  If  he  were  a  Thomas 
Day,  his  color  had  little  to  do  with  his  wages.  But  if  he  was 
less  desirable,  he  could  not  command  the  highest  wages — 
if  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  employment  at  all. 

Some  free  Negroes  were  able  to  make  a  living  in  a  variety 
of  other  ways.  The  amassing  of  a  small  fortune  by  Louis 
Sheridan  of  Bladen  County  is  the  story  of  what  can  be  done 
under  adverse  circumstances.  Starting  with  a  small  store  in 
Bladen  County,  he  soon  developed  a  business  that  was 
among  the  largest  in  his  section  of  the  state.  His  business 
connections  with  leading  New  York  merchants  were  exten- 
sive, and  through  John  Owen,  former-governor  of  North 
Carolina,  he  met  other  influential  men,  including  Arthur 
Tappan.  At  one  time  Sheridan  purchased  on  credit  goods 
worth  $12,000,  for  which  he  paid  with  "  honorable  fideli- 
ty."72 When  Sheridan  left  for  Liberia  in  1837,  Thomas 
Buchanan  of  the  Pennsylvania  Society  for  the  Colonization 
of  Free  People  of  Color  described  him  in  the  following 
language : 

For  energy  of  mind,  firmness  of  purpose,  and  variety  of  knowledge  he 
has  no  superior.  He  is  emphatically  a  self-made  man,  who  has  fought 
his  way  ihrough  adverse  and  depressing  circumstances,  to  an  eminence 
seldom,  if  ever  attained  by  any  of  his  color  in  this  country.  He  has 
been  for  years  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  successful  business,  and  is 
worth  fifteen  or  twenty  thousand  dollars.  Throughout  his  native 
state  he  is  honored  and  esteemed  by  all  who  know  him,  and  he  leaves 
this  country  with  the  best  wishes  of  every  class  of  the  community.73 

71  Census  Office,  Population  in  1860,  III  (Manufacturers),  437-438. 

72  E.  P.  Southall,  "Arthur  Tappan  and  the  Anti-slavery  Movement,"  Journal  of  Negro  History, 
XV,  170. 

73  Colonization  Society  of  the  City  of  New  York,  Sixth  Annual  Report,  p.  11. 
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Although  this  may  be  an  overly  enthusiastic  account  of 
Sheridan,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  possessed  many  of  the 
qualifications  mentioned  in  Buchanan's  report.  That  he  had 
firmness  of  purpose  and  energy  of  mind  is  seen  in  his  activi- 
ties after  reaching  Liberia.  When  he  was  offered  the  position 
of  store  keeper  and  General  Superintendent,  the  economizing 
governor  lamented  that  $1,200  was  the  "  lowest  for  which 
he  would  engage. "74  His  outspoken  opposition  to  the  tyran- 
nical, short-sighted  rule  of  the  governor  and  to  the  advantage 
which  the  government  took  of  the  colonists  demonstrates, 
moreover,  his  independence  of  mind  and  spirit.  In  writing 
to  Lewis  Tappan  about  the  governor,  Sheridan  said: 

See  him  without  the  smallest  degree  of  mercantile  knowledge,  laying 
on  and  charging  enormous  advances,  say  one  or  two  hundred  per  cent, 
on  the  very  necessaries  procured  by  voluntary  contributions,  gotten 
together  under  the  pretense  of  benefitting  the  colored  man  in  Africa, 
and  of  which  he  received  not  one  iota  beyond  what  he  buys  at  enor- 
mous advances  charged  on  their  original  cost  in  the  United  States. 
You  may  fancy  this  a  distorted  picture  of  affairs  in  Liberia,  but  Sir, 
I  would  rather  that  my  right  hand  should  perish  from  my  body  than 
pen  a  lie.75 

Some  free  Negroes  engaged  in  a  combination  of  occupa- 
tions in  the  effort  to  obtain  a  living  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  It  was  not  uncommon  to  meet  with  a  painter  and 
plasterer,  a  cabinet  maker  and  cooper,  and  a  hostler  and 
porter.  Lunsford  Lane  is  a  good  example  of  how  an  individual 
may  pursue  several  lines  of  endeavor  with  some  degree  of 
success.  Before  he  obtained  his  freedom  he  had  gained  some 
experience  in  performing  a  variety  of  tasks.  He  made  most 
of  the  purchases  for  the  household,  and  carried  this  out  with 
considerable  ingenuity: 

He  would  meet  the  poor  farmers  long  before  sunrise,  and  make  his 
purchases — If  chickens  were  wanted,  he  ordered  them  by  the  dozen. 
Sometimes  he  purchased  on  his  own  account  when  saleable  articles 
were  offered  at  low  prices;  these  he  stored  in  cellars  of  merchants  of  his 
own  acquaintance,  and  furnished  to  the  families  of  the  town  as  they 
were  needed.76 

Lane  was  often  called  upon  to  attend  evening  parties  as  the 
head  waiter,  and  for  his  valuable  services  on  such  occasions 
he  was  liberally  compensated.  Returns  were  especially  good 

74  American  Colonization  Society,  Twenty-Third  Annual  Report,  p.  29. 

75  Quoted  in  Southall,  "Arthur  Tappan,"  p.  171. 
7  6  W.  G.  Hawkins,  Lunsford  Lane,  pp.  23-24. 
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when  the  legislature  was  in  session.  Not  only  did  he  wait  on 
tables,  but  he  also  acted  as  bootblack,  valet,  and  bar- 
tender.77 

Before  and  after  his  freedom,  Lane  furnished  members 
of  the  legislature  with  their  smoking  tobacco.  His  father  had 
taught  him  a  way  of  preparing  the  weed  that  was  quite 
agreeable  to  a  large  number  of  smokers.  He  put  his  tobacco 
up  in  fifteen-cent  packages,  and  while  serving  as  messenger 
in  the  governor's  office  he  always  carried  tobacco  on  his 
rounds  through  the  offices.78 

Lane  told  in  his  own  words  how  he  conceived  the  idea  of 
also  making  a  pipe: 

It  occurred  to  me  that  I  might  so  construct  a  pipe  as  to  cool  the 
smoke  in  passing  through  it,  and  thus  meet  the  wishes  of  those  who 
are  more  fond  of  smoke  than  heat.  This  I  effected  by  means  of  a  reed 
which  grows  plentifully  in  that  region.  I  made  a  passage  through  the 
reed  with  a  hot  wire,  polished  it,  and  attached  a  clay  pipe  to  the  end, 
so  that  the  smoke  should  be  cooled  in  flowing  through  the  stem.79 

In  the  following  statement,  he  described  his  continued 
prosperity  and  the  expansion  of  his  business  in  Raleigh : 

My  customers  were  not  only  among  the  slaves  and  free  people  of  color, 
but  many  of  my  friends  among  the  White  population  sent  to  my  shop 
for  articles  needed.  As  my  little  means  increased,  I  entered  into  a 
considerable  business  in  firewood,  which  I  purchased  by  the  acre  stand- 
ing, cut  it,  hauled  it  into  the  city  and  deposited  it  in  a  yard,  and  sold 
it  out  as  advantageously  as  I  could.  To  facilitate  this  increasing 
business,  I  kept  one  or  two  horses  and  various  vehicles,  by  which  I  was 
enabled  to  do  a  variety  of  work  at  trucking  about  town — In  the  manu- 
facture I  met  with  considerable  competition,  but  none  that  materially 
injured  me.  Those  who  undertook  the  manufacture  could  neither 
give  the  article  a  flavor  as  pleasant  as  ours,  nor  manufacture  it  so 
cheaply;  so  they  either  failed  in  it,  or  succeeded  but  poorly.80 

The  careers  of  Sheridan  and  Lane  are  by  no  means  typical 
of  the  free  Negro  in  ante-bellum  North  Carolina.  Indeed, 
they  were  far  above  many  individuals  in  other  races.  They 
represent  superior  qualifications  and  reflect  the  power  of  an 
indomitable  will  amid  adverse  circumstances. 

[To  be  concluded] 


77  Hawkins,  Lane,  p.  24. 

78  Lane  received  $24  for  six  months'  work  as  messenger  for  the  governor.    Laws,  1840-43,  p.  20  i. 

79  Hawkins,  Lane,  p.  26. 

80  Hawkins,  Lane,  p.  82. 


THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BACKGROUND 
OF  THE  ELECTION  OF  1860  IN  THE  SOUTH 

By  Ollinger  Crenshaw 

It  has  long  been  known  that  the  John  Brown  raid  of 
October,  1859,  reverberated  throughout  the  South,  at  the 
time  and  afterwards,  as  proof  at  last  that  the  abolitionists 
were  translating  their  hated  theories  into  direct  action,  and 
that  the  Brown  raid  heralded  the  opening  of  the  abolitionist 
offensive.  But  historians  have  neglected  to  describe  the  exact 
forms  later  assumed  by  the  terroristic  psychosis,  nor  have 
they  adequately  pointed  out  the  relationship  of  terrorism 
and  emotionalism  to  the  presidential  election  of  1860. 

With  the  horrible  example  of  the  Harper's  Ferry  incident 
before  them,  as  the  new  year  dawned,  Southern  editors  in 
news  columns  and  in  editorials  wrote  excited  warnings  to 
their  fellow-countrymen.  The  Atlanta  Southern  Confederacy 
was  certain  that  a  vile  crew  of  abolition  emissaries  was  being 
distributed  over  the  South.  Maryland,  Virginia,  Kentucky, 
and  other  border  states  were  infested  with  "vipers,"  al- 
though an  encouraging  sign  was  the  destruction  of  abolition 
"nests"  in  Missouri  and  Kentucky.  North  Carolina  was 
urged  to  hang  the  Rev.  Daniel  Worth,  who  recently  had  been 
arrested  on  the  charge  of  circulating  seditious  documents 
and  of  having  uttered  words  tending  to  incite  insurrection 
of  slaves.  It  was  now  time  that  the  South  purge  itself  of  all 
such  dangerous  incendiaries. x  Indeed  a  group  of  antislavery 
people,  known  as  the  Bereans,  had  but  recently  been  ex- 
pelled from  Kentucky.2  Another  Georgia  paper,  the  Rome 
Weekly  Courier,  had  learned  of  a  man  who  drank  a  toast  to 
John  Brown,  and  who  was  allowed  to  escape  without  "just" 
punishment.  When  guilt  was  established  in  such  cases,  the 
offenders  would  be  dealt  with  severely.  In  Tennessee  a  "vile 
incendiary"  was  said  to  be  prowling  about.3  In  South  Caro- 
lina the  Charleston  Mercury  suspected  the  presence  of 
abolitionists  in  the  Williamsburg  district.4 

On  the  Southwestern  frontier  similar  symptoms  were 
manifested.  The  Fort  Smith  Times  linked  the  Republican 
party  with  violence,  and  favored  the  formation  of  a  Southern 

1  Quoted  in  New  Orleans  Courier,  Jan.  17,  1860.    For  Worth's  difficulties,  see  Greensborough  Patriot, 
Jan.  6,  1860. 

2  See  article  "Those  Bereans"  from  Cincinnati  Gazette  quoted  in  Nashville  Republican  Banner, 
Jan.  3,  1860. 

3  Rome  Weekly  Courier,  Jan.  12,  1860. 
*  Jan.  6,  1860. 
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confederacy  before  the  whole  federal  government  should 
fall  to  the  control  of  a  party  "who  counsel,  aid,  and  en- 
courage treason,  insurrection  and  bloodshed — who  plot  the 
destruction  of  the  lives  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  South,  and 
send  out  emissaries,  and  books,  to  poison  the  minds  of  the 
slaves,  to  murder  our  wives  and  children,  and  counsel  the 
non-slaveholding  population  to  aid  in  elevating  the  negro 
to  be  his  peer  and  equal  in  all  things."5  An  excited  state  of 
mind  was  disclosed  by  public  meetings  in  Palestine,  Texas, 
at  the  close  of  1859,  when  resolutions  were  passed  relating 
to  the  "covert,  dark,  unholy,  and  fanatical,  insidious"  plot 
to  abolitionize  the  South  by  means  of  ostensibly  harmless 
peddlers,  teachers,  and  books.  Booksellers  were  warned,  and 
a  committee  appointed  to  collect  all  said  dangerous  books 
for  destruction  by  public  burning.  A  number  of  vigilance 
committees  were  set  up  in  the  county  to  ferret  out  and  dis- 
pose of  abolitionists.  The  town  merchants  were  requested 
not  to  purchase  from  antislavery  Northern  mercantile 
houses.  Nor  were  teachers  of  Northern  birth  to  be  employed, 
"unless  by  long  residence  among  us  we  know  their  sound- 
ness. "  Even  music  was  declared  to  be  incendiary,  "dangerous 
to  and  subversive  of  the  Constitutional  rights  and  liberties 
of  the  South!"6 

In  this  situation  even  Northern  residents  and  itinerants 
in  the  South  were  objects  of  suspicion.  In  Mississippi  it  was 
said  that  if  the  excitement  grew  much  more,  all  Northern 
born  people  would  be  forced  to  leave  the  state,  regardless 
of  their  position  or  length  of  residence.  With  some  bitterness 
it  was  further  stated  that  Northerners  would  not  be  received 
socially,  and  that  the  people  of  the  South  had  a  higher  re- 
gard for  Englishmen  or  foreigners  than  for  Yankees.  This 
ungracious  sentiment  was  contradicted,  however,  by  another 
observer  in  the  same  state.7  But  elsewhere  hostility  was 
noted.  The  Savannah  correspondent  of  the  New  York  Herald 
wrote  on  January  28,  1860,  that  the  spirit  of  retaliation  and 
a  disposition  to  lynch  all  Northerners  suspected  of  abolition- 
ism was  rampant  in  Georgia.  A  vigilance  committee  there 
was  reported  to  have  shipped  the  captain  and  several  mem- 
bers of  the  crew  of  a  Massachusetts  schooner,  because  they 
were  accused  of  having  used  seditious  language  in  the  pres- 

s  Jan.  12,  1860. 

6  Palestine  Trinity  Advocate,  Jan.  4,  1860.     Northern  book-agents  were  resented  in  Alabama,  where 
it  was  proposed  that  they  be  taxed.     Carrollton  West  Alabamian,  Feb.  8,  1860. 

7  Oxford  Mercury  in  Jackson  Daily  Mississippian,  Feb.  11,  1860. 
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ence  of  slaves.  Of  course  the  distribution  of  tracts  and  the 
Helper  book  was  another  cause  of  the  application  of  tar  and 
feathers.8  Linton  Stephens,  brother  of  Alexander  H.  Steph- 
ens, rejoiced  every  time  a  Yankee  abolitionist  received  the 
last-named  treatment  and  was  sent  home.9 

Yet  a  large  section  of  the  Southern  press  was  silent  on  the 
subject  in  the  spring  of  1860,  and  some  minimized  the  danger. 
The  New  Orleans  Daily  Crescent  thought  that  good  would 
ultimately  emerge  from  the  John  Brown  episode  by  the 
stimulation  of  home  manufacture  and  direct  importation, 
and  indicated  that  the  North  had  lost  trade  in  Virginia  and 
the  Carolinas,  a  fact  of  which  the  North  was  said  to  be  pain- 
fully aware.  Thus  it  was  hoped  that  the  North  would  be 
taught  to  respect  Southern  rights. J  °  Another  and  reassuring 
view  was  that  although  cases  had  occurred  where  individual 
slaves  attempted  a  massacre,  it  was  said  to  be  against  the 
nature  of  the  Negro  to  engage  in  such  enterprises.  Negroes 
would  fight  for  and  not  against  their  masters,  if  a  test 
came.1  x 

In  the  same  period  occasional  alarmist  references  were 
made  to  the  "nefarious"  activities  of  the  enemies  of  the 
South,  thus  keeping  the  embers  of  hatred  glowing.  The 
Memphis  Avalanche  reported  a  case  in  Ashley  county, 
Arkansas,  where  Negroes  had  been  incited  by  an  abolitionist 
to  kill  their  overseer,  an  event  which  produced  "  intense 
excitement."12  Some  disturbances  were  reported  in  Dallas, 
Texas,  where  a  Negro  woman  was  detected  in  a  third  at- 
tempt to  burn  her  master's  dwelling.  Of  course  she  was 
linked  with  other  conspirators  more  sinister  and  diabolical. 1 3 
The  public  repose  was  shocked  by  the  detection  of  a  con- 
signment of  150  copies  of  the  Helper  book  at  High  Point, 
North  Carolina,  which  was  followed  by  a  bonfire  of  this 
literature  in  the  public  square.14  And  in  an  adjoining  state, 
more  Helper's  were  burned  in  front  of  the  courthouse  of 
Greenville,  South  Carolina,  before  a  large  crowd,  the  books 
being  ignited  by  a  colored  boy  "who  seemed  to  be  as  much 
in  earnest  as  anyone  present."15  But  there  was  not  enough 
of  this  kind  of  thing,  said  the  Montgomery  Daily  Mail,  too 

8  New  York  Herald,  Feb.  12,  1860. 

»  James  D.  Waddell,  Biographical  Sketch  of  Linton  Stephens,  (Atlanta,  1877),  p.  199. 

l°  Jan.  10,  1860. 

"  LaGrange  (Tex.)  True  Issue,  Feb   3,  1860. 

12  Quoted  by  Charleston  Mercury,  Mar.  6,  1860. 

!3  Palestine  Trinity  Advocate,  Mar.  7,  1860. 

n  Wilmington  Daily  Journal,  Mar.  16,  1860. 

1  5  Greenville  Patriot  quoted  in  Grove  Hill  (Ala.)  Clarke  County  Democrat,  April  26,  1860. 
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little  fear  and  emotion  in  a  South  which  this  journal  called 
''comatose."  "It  does  not  startle  her  to  hear  that  Redpath 
is  organizing  another  Harper's  Ferry  Raid — that  he  is 
listened  to  approvingly  by  thousands  when  he  makes  his 
vaunting  declarations  to  that  effect."16  Possibly  the  atten- 
tion of  the  Southern  papers  was  largely  absorbed  in  the  old 
game  of  presidential  nominations,  but  whatever  the  expla- 
nation, it  is  a  fact  that  almost  nothing  was  publicly  said  of 
the  work  of  incendiaries  from  late  in  April  till  the  end  of 
June.  This  was  but  the  calm  before  the  storm. 

After  the  several  national  party  conventions  had  con- 
cluded their  deliberations — incidentally  it  may  be  observed 
that  a  political  situation  meanwhile  had  developed  which 
was  distinctly  unfavorable  to  the  South — the  Southern  press 
returned  with  zest  to  the  "hellish"  machinations  of  the 
abolitionists,  and  from  that  time  till  after  Lincoln's  election 
there  was  no  surcease  from  hysteria,  the  high  point  of  which 
was  reached  in  that  episode  which  contemporaries  called 
the  "Texas  Troubles."17  Few  newspapers  in  all  sections 
of  the  United  States  failed  to  inform  their  readers  of  the 
latest  blood-curdling  outrage  from  Texas,  and  even  papers 
of  the  most  conservative  character,  the  Alexandria  Gazette 
for  example,  apparently  accepted  these  reports  at  face 
value.18  And  while  Southern  men  read  of  these  distant  but 
fearful  events,  they  became  increasingly  apprehensive  as  to 
their  own  safety.  A  wave  of  terrorism  was  reported  through- 
out the  South.19 

The  "Texas  Troubles"  may  be  summarized  from  the 
numerous,  repetitious,  and  sometimes  conflicting  reports  as 
follows:  Texas,  a  lawless  frontier  state  in  1860,  the  south- 
western outpost  of  slavery,  was  considered  to  be  of  great 
importance  in  the  extension  of  slavery.  In  August  and  Sep- 
tember abolitionists  were  accused  of  having  unsuccessfully 
plotted  a  gigantic  servile  uprising,  when  at  a  given  signal 
the  slaves  would  rise  against  their  masters,  burn  towns  and 

1 6  April  20,  1860. 

17  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  "Texas  Troubles"  occurred  in  the  fall  of  1856,  and  that  other  wild 
stories  of  slave  insurrection  were  reported  in  the  Southern  states  during  the  last  half  of  1856.  A  recent 
student  of  the  subject  noted  that  it  was  a  presidential  year,  but  concluded  that  some  of  the  reports 
were  genuine.  Harvey  Wish,  "The  Slave  Insurrection  Panic  of  1856,"  Journal  of  Southern  History, 
V  (1939),  206-222. 

i  s  Alexandria  Gazette,  July  27,  1860. 

19  The  Rome  (Ga.)  Weekly  Courier,  Sept.  7,  1860,  said  that  scarcely  a  newspaper  reached  the  office 
but  carried  an  account  of  abolitionist  trouble.  A  month  later  the  Waynesboro  Independent  South, 
Oct.  3,  1860,  noted  that  its  exchanges  were  filled  with  accounts  of  insurrections,  revolts,  and  a  spirit 
of  insubordination  among  the  slaves. 
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dwellings,  and  murder  their  owners  and  families.20  The 
harrowing  tale  was  told  in  part  by  a  contemporary,  the 
Houston  Telegraph:  "  Poisoning  wras  to  be  added,  and  the  old 
females  slaughtered  along  with  the  men,  and  the  young  and 
handsome  women  to  be  parcelled  out  amongst  these  infamous 
scoundrels.  They  had  even  gone  so  far  as  to  designate  their 
choice,  and  certain  ladies  had  already  been  selected  as  the 
victims  of  these  misguided  monsters."21  A  systematic  divi- 
sion of  the  counties  was  made  for  purposes  of  massacre  and 
arson;  prominent  citizens  were  to  be  assassinated  as  they 
fled  from  their  burning  homes,  and  "  further  particulars  of 
the  Abolition  Plot  in  Texas,"  revealed  that  " burnings  and 
hangings  are  the  order  of  the  day.  "2  2  A  letter  was  discovered 
six  miles  west  of  Fort  Worth,  which  was  purportedly  written 
by  one  W.  H.  Bailey,  Denton  Creek,  Texas,  July  3,  1860, 
and  which  revealed  the  progress  of  "our  glorious  cause." 
He  alluded  to  the  initiated,  who  understood  the  "  Mystic- 
Red."  If  the  abolitionists  could  gain  control  of  trade, 
preaching,  and  teaching,  Texas  would  be  won.  Lincoln 
would  win  the  election,  he  wrote,  and  the  Indian  nation 
would  also  be  won,  which  would  then  create  a  link  of  freedom 
from  the  Great  Lakes  to  the  Gulf.  Slavery  would  thus  be 
estopped.  Bailey  also  alluded  to  the  necessity  of  night  meet- 
ings with  Negroes,  in  order  to  impress  the  grandeur  of  free- 
dom upon  their  "clouded  intellects."  But  more  agents  and 
incendiary  materials  were  needed  to  assure  final  victory.23 
A  Negro  woman  was  hired  to  burn  the  town  of  Henderson; 
Mt.  Vernon  was  in  flames,  and  a  plot  to  burn  Sulphur 
Springs  was  uncovered.  A  correspondent  from  San  Antonio 
wrote  the  New  York  Herald  that  "abolition  scoundrels" 
were  being  hanged  all  over  the  state,  but  regretted  that  those 
in  the  North  who  were  "behind  all  this"  could  not  be  treated 
likewise.  Large  quantities  of  strychnine  were  allegedly  found 
in  the  possession  of  Negroes,  fortunately  before  the  drinking 
water  and  food  of  Texas  masters  had  been  poisoned.  Finally 

20  Details  may  be  found  in  the  following:  Richmond  Examiner,  Aug.  6,  1860;  New  York  Herald, 
July  29,  1860;  Knoxville  Whig,  Sept.  1,  1860;  Dover  Delawarean,  Aug.  25,  1860;  Lexington  (Va.) 
Gazette,  Aug.  16,  1860;  Rome  Weekly  Courier,  Aug.  24,  1860;  Marshall  Texas  Rebublican,  Aug.  11,  18, 
1860;  Houston  Weekly  Telegraph,  July  31,  Aug.  14,  1860. 

21  Quoted  in  New  York  Times,  Aug.  4,  1860. 

22  Richmond  Examiner,  Aug.  6,  Sept.  4,  1860. 

23  Whether  the  letter  was  genuine  is  a  matter  for  speculation.  Its  authenticity  was  sworn  to  Aug.  10, 
1860.  Waynesboro  (Ga.)  Independent  South,  Sept.  26,  1860.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this  matter 
was  given  publicity  by  a  rural  Georgia  paper  weeks  after  its  occurrence.  The  New  York  Tribune  (semi- 
weekly),  Oct.  23,  1860,  asserted  that  no  such  person  as  "Wm.  H.  Bailey"  was  known. 
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slaves  were  equipped  with  pistols  and  bowie  knives  with 
which  to  complete  the  fiendish  work.24 

In  such  manner  was  the  vast  state  of  Texas,  believed  by 
slaveholders  to  be  the  bulwark  of  the  "  peculiar  institution, " 
to  be  made  a  free  state.  Northern  settlers  and  Negroes  were 
to  take  over  the  state,  just  as  the  first  named  had  recently 
won  Kansas  for  the  cause.25  The  San  Augustine  Red  Land 
Express  interpreted  the  issue  as  a  final  death  struggle  be- 
tween the  abolitionists  and  the  South.26  In  a  letter  to  the 
Texas  Christian  Advocate,  one  R.  S.  Finley  of  Rusk  explained 
the  " failure"  of  the  abolition  plot  in  August.  Through  a 
misunderstanding  the  poisonings  and  murders,  which  were 
not  to  have  taken  place  till  the  presidential  election  in 
November,  were  attempted  in  August.  But  in  his  mind  all 
these  matters  proved  that  a  crisis  was  at  hand : 

The  designs  of  the  abolitionists  are  no  longer  matters  of  doubt — they 
are  lettered  in  poison,  fire,  and  blood — and  visible  from  Maine  to  Mexico : 
and  he  who  fails  to  read  them  is  either  to  be  pitied  or  censured ;  and  he 
who,  in  the  coming  election,  aids  by  his  suffrage  to  place  in  the  hands 
of  an  abolitionist  the  reins  of  his  government,  gives  his  approval  not 
only  to  this  fiendish  warfare,  but  to  a  dissolution  of  the  Union;  as 
certainly  no  one  but  a  madman  can  bring  himself  to  the  belief  that  the 
South,  embracing  fifteen  States,  will  doggedly  submit  to  a  continu- 
ation of  these  thieving,  murderous  insults,  and  repeated  attempts  to 
invade  her  territory,  to  disfranchise  her  of  her  rights,  and  deluge  her 
in  blood  and  flame.  It  is  no  longer  safe  to  tolerate  any  one,  in  Southern 
society,  who  in  any  wise  affiliates  with  the  abolitionists.  Nor  should 
any  one  properly  make  the  charge  of  "lynch  law "  against  Southerners. 
A  people  who  would  lie  supinely  upon  their  backs  until  their  enemies 
had  burned  down  their  towns  and  houses,  murdered  by  poison  or 
abolition  pikes  and  spears,  their  wives  and  children,  and  force  their 
fair  daughters  into  the  embrace  of  buck  negroes  for  wives,  and  plead 
the  absence  of  a  protective  law  .  .  .  deserve  to  be  enslaved.27 

By  a  number  of  influential  Southerners  these  lurid  ac- 
counts were  accepted  without  question,  but  there  were 
others  who  were  openly  skeptical  and  who  believed  that  the 
" Texas  Troubles"  were  imaginary  or  exaggerated.28  The 
latter  suspected  political  implications,  and  it  is  a  fact  that 

24  New  York  Herald,  Sept.  3,  1860.  The  Baltimore  Clipper,  Sept.  10,  1860,  cited  Helper,  chapter  and 
verse,  as  advising  the  use  of  strychnine,  and  declared  that  it  was  but  the  Helper  policy  which  was  being 
applied  in  Texas.  Helper's  reference  to  strychnine,  The  Impending  Crisis  of  the  South,  p.  139,  seems 
twisted  by  the  Clipper. 

2  5  New  Orleans  Daily  Picayune,  Sept.  29,  1860. 

2  6  San  Augustine  Red  Land  Express,  Aug.  18,  1S60. 

27  Quoted  in  Waynesboro  Independent  South,  Sept.  26,  1860. 

28  New  Orleans  Picayune,  Sept.  8,  1860,  said  in  a  deprecating  article:  "Texas,  like  all  of  our  frontier 
States,  had  been  the  point  where  desperate  men  have  congested,  and  her  whole  history  is  full  of  violence 
and  outrage  inflicted  by  the  foes  of  society."  Quoted  by  New  York  Tribune  (semi-weekly),  Sept.  18. 
1860. 
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the  skeptical  were  usually,  though  not  always,  supporters 
of  Bell  or  Douglas.  Those  prone  to  accept  the  atrocity  stories 
were  in  most  cases  identified  with  the  Breckinridge  candi- 
dacy. A  press  supporter  of  Douglas  in  Georgia  pronounced 
the  accounts  of  terrorism  in  the  South  to  be  "  wholesale 
lies, "  and  in  the  same  state  their  purpose  was  believed  to  be 
the  "firing  of  the  Southern  heart"  for  revolution.29  From 
the  scene  of  the  alleged  difficulties  came  a  protest,  which 
asserted  that  there  had  been  only  two  fires  in  the  past  sum- 
mer, at  Dallas  and  Henderson,  which  possibly  had  been 
caused  by  carelessness  with  fire  combined  with  a  very  hot 
summer.30 

E.  W.  Cave,  an  official  of  the  Houston  administration  in 
Texas,  noted  that  Alexander  H.  Stephens  and  his  brother, 
Linton  Stephens,  had  alluded  in  speeches  to  the  "pretended 
insurrections  in  Texas,"  and  that  the  Stephenses  had  been 
attacked  for  doing  so.  Cave  sent  Stephens  copies  of  the 
Austin  Southern  Intelligencer,  a  paper  which  had  com- 
bated the  ludicrous  stories,  ".  .  .  which  have  so  much 
inflamed  the  public  mind  in  Texas  and  elsewhere."  His 
"gallant  old  Chief,"  Sam  Houston,  was  much  pleased  with 
Stephens's  attitude  against  secession.  "We  have  in  Texas 
a  set  of  disunionists  who  have  used  these  reports  to  good 
advantage.  A  reaction  is  now  taking  place.'31  And  the 
Louisiana  Baptist  declared  that  more  than  half  of  the  "con- 
fessions" obtained  from  Negroes,  on  which  the  case  rested, 
were  untrue  or  exaggerated,  but  thought  there  was  some 
truth  in  the  "Texas  Troubles. "  As  befitted  a  religious  paper, 
the  principle  of  hanging  people  first  and  trying  them  after- 
ward was  condemned.32 

Furthermore  the  picture  painted  in  the  national  press  of 
the  state  of  Texas  was  believed  in  some  quarters  to  have 
damaged  the  good  name  of  the  Lone  Star  State.  If  people 
believed  the  extravagant  accounts  of  insurrections,  fires, 
murders,  and  robberies,  they  would  hesitate  to  come  to 
Texas.  "That  most  of  the  accounts  we  have  received  from 
the  Northern  part  of  the  State  are  falsehoods  and  sensation 
tales,  is  too  evident  to  every  well  informed  man  to  need  con- 
tradiction." It  appeared  that  fear  had  seized  some.33  Negro 

29  Augusta  Daily  Constitutionalist,  Aug.  28,  1860. 

30  Marshall  Harrison  Flag,  Sept.  22,  1660.    They  may  well  have  been  "hot  weather  stories." 

31  Cave  to  A.  H.  Stephens,  Austin,  Texas,  Sept.  20,  1860.     MS.,  Stephens  Papers,  Library  of  Con- 
gress. 

»a  Quoted  in  Memphis  Daily  Appeal,  Oct.  10,  1860. 
33  LaGrange  True  Issue,  Oct.  18,  1860. 
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insurrections  were  got  up  for  political  purposes  prior  to  the 
presidential  election,  in  the  opinion  of  the  conservative 
Vicksburg  Daily  Whig.34  And  another  Bell  paper  in  Missis- 
sippi agreed  that  there  was  no  basis  for  the  reports ;  they  were 
circulated  to  affect  indirectly  the  election.35  As  election  day 
approached,  a  writer  from  Lamar  County,  Texas,  wrote  that 
the  fires  had  not  in  a  single  case  been  connected  with  an 
abolitionist  emissary.  Scheming  politicians  were  responsi- 
ble.36 Yet  occasionally  even  the  cautious  were  impressed, 
such  as  the  Macon  Georgia  Journal  and  Messenger,  which 
published  little  on  the  subject,  but  discerned  restlessness 
and  insubordination  among  the  servile  population.  "  Negroes 
are  huzzahing  for  Lincoln." 37 

Less  than  a  month  before  the  election,  and  in  spite  of 
criticism,  some  remained  of  the  same  opinion  and  declined 
to  be  "muzzled."  Unrepentant,  the  Montgomery  Daily  Mail 
intended  to  continue,  because  "if  Alabama  could  be  kept 
ignorant  that  strychnine  and  arsenic  were  prepared  for  the 
tanks  and  wells  of  Texas  and  Mississippi — then,  Abolitionism 
would  have  received  a  great,  efficient  and  cheap  advan- 
tage. "38  Nor  did  denials  and  skepticism  deter  Southern 
orators,  campaigning  on  the  hustings  for  Breckinridge,  from 
citing  the  "existing"  insurrections  as  proof  that  Lincoln 
intended  to  reduce  the  South  to  the  condition  of  Santo 
Domingo.  So  William  L.  Yancey  argued  at  New  Orleans  on 
October  29.39  Senator  Louis  T.  Wigfall  of  Texas  protested 
at  Huntsville,  Alabama,  on  October  10  that  the  "miserable, 
tory,  and  submission"  Bell  and  Douglas  papers  had  said  that 
the  Texas  plot  had  been  trumped  up  to  beat  Sam  Houston. 
The  Senator  naively  asked  whether  men  would  resort  to 
such  extremes  to  win  elections?  He  was  an  eye-witness: 
on  his  return  to  his  state  for  a  rest,  he  found  Texas  a  military 
camp,  and  fourteen  towns  burned.  As  a  result,  he  com- 
placently concluded,  Bellism  and  Douglasism  were  entirely 
dead  there.40  Senator  Albert  G.  Brown  of  Mississippi,  an 
extremist,  alluded  to  John  Brown  and  the  Texas  Troubles 
in  the  same  breath  before  an  audience  at  Crystal  Springs 
in  his  home  state.41   Representative  J.  W.  H.  Underwood 

3  4  Oct.  18,  1860. 

35  Raymond  Hinds  County  Gazette,  Nov.  7,  1860.     Yet  this  paper  had  been  worried  about  Texas. 

36  Baltimore  American,  Nov.  1,  1860. 
3  7  Sept.  5,  1860. 

3  s  Oct.  18,  1860. 

3 9  New  Orleans  Daily  Delta,  Oct.  30,  1860. 

40  Jackson  Semi-Weekly  Mississippian,  Oct.  23,  1860. 
4i  Ibid.,  Sept.  11,  1860. 
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of  Georgia,  in  a  calendar  of  Northern  crimes  against  the 
South,  included  the  horrible  Texas  fires  and  insurrection.42 
Henry  A.  Wise  of  Virginia  advised  Texans  to  hang  all  in- 
vaders they  could  catch.43  James  L.  Orr  of  South  Carolina 
referred  in  a  letter  to  the  "untiring  fanatics"  who  came 
South,  teachers  and  preachers,  and  to  recent  events  in  Texas, 
where  "abolition  fiends"  had  destroyed  one  million  dollars 
worth  of  property,  and  barely  failed  in  the  execution  of  a 
"hellish"  conspiracy.44  And  finally,  the  Southern  candidate 
for  President  himself,  John  C.  Breckinridge,  in  his  principal 
campaign  address  at  Ashland,  included  in  a  list  of  Northern 
encroachments,  "arson  in  Texas."45 

The  governor  of  Arkansas,  Elias  N.  Conway,46  became 
alarmed  at  the  activities  of  terrorist  agents  in  Texas  and  in 
his  state,  and  prepared  for  distribution  among  the  people 
a  manifesto  concerned  with  that  subject.  Unlike  his  con- 
temporaries above  quoted,  Governor  Conway  did  not  believe 
that  Northerners  were  the  real  villains  of  the  piece.  His  was 
the  original  discovery  that  British  agents  were  responsible, 
and  he  darkly  declared  that  if  all  the  facts  relating  to  them 
could  be  made  public  and  documented,  the  patriotic  people 
of  the  United  States  would  be  astonished,  "...  and  that 
having  discovered  the  real  author  and  instigator  of  the  mis- 
chief, all  discord  between  the  Free  States  and  Slave  States 
would  at  once  be  allayed  .  .  .  and  that  they  would  become 
fraternally  and  more  firmly  united;  and  that  .  .  .  the 
indignation  ...  of  the  whole  Union  against  the  British 
government  and  its  agents  and  emissaries  would  be  so  great 
that  war  would  be  declared  against  the  British  government 
in  less  than  twelve  months."47  The  Conway  thesis  was  not 
adhered  to  by  many  Southerners,  but  it  may  be  noted  in 
passing  that  he  expressed  the  essence  of  Seward's  famous 
memorandum  of  April  Fool's  day,  1861,  "Thoughts  for  the 
President's  Consideration."48 

But  the  main  point  to  be  emphasized  is  that  terrorism 
continued  to  be  paraded  through  the  columns  of  the  Southern 
press,  in  the  form  of  alleged  new  discoveries  of  the  latest 

4  ~  Rome  Weekly  Courier,  Sept.  14,  1860. 

4  3  New  York  Times,  Sept.  10,  1800. 

44  New  York  Tribune  (semi-weekly),  Sept.  25,  1860. 

4 «  Ibid.,  Sept.  7.  1860. 

46  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  IV,  301-362. 

47  New  York  Herald,  Oct.  6,  1860.  The  text  of  the  Conway  pamphlet  may  be  found  in  the  Little 
Rock  Arkansas  True  Democrat,  Sept.  29,  1800.  Samuel  A.  Cartwright  of  Louisiana  wrote  Governor 
Conway  that  he  had  the  proof  of  British  machinations,  which  had  been  assembled  over  a  period  of 
twenty  years.    Cartwright  to  Conway,  Oct.  10,  in  Little  Rock  Arkansas  True  Democrat,  Oct.  20,  1860. 

48  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  Sales  from  the  Compromise  of  1850,  III,  341-342. 
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activities  of  mysterious  and  malignant  foes,  until  election 
day  and  after.  As  stated  above,  the  furor  was  frequently 
related  to  the  presidential  canvass,  with  the  two-fold  purpose 
of  discrediting  the  moderate  candidates,  John  Bell  and 
Stephen  A.  Douglas,  and  of  further  arousing  hatred  against 
Lincoln  and  his  party,  who  were  charged  with  the  ultimate 
responsibility.  The  character  of  the  terrorist  propaganda  in 
the  period  immediately  before  the  election  must  be  further 
described,  at  the  risk  of  repetition,  if  a  complete  picture  of 
the  situation  is  to  be  drawn. 

Citizens  of  northern  Alabama  read  a  warning  of  dark 
suspicions.  "Who  knows  but  what  some  deep-dyed  villain, 
under  the  guise  of  friendship  to  our  institutions,  may  be  at 
this  time  tampering  with  our  slaves,  and  furnishing  them 
with  arms  and  poisons  to  accomplish  their  hellish  designs.  "4  9 
In  mid-September  the  same  community  was  told  from 
another  source  that  "  ...  we  are  in  imminent  danger — 
danger  of  the  most  revolting  character — hence  this  article — 
hence  our  alarm."  The  South  was  " over-run  with  unquali- 
fied, unprincipled,  absurd,  mendacious,  low-lived,  hypo- 
critical scoundrels,"  accomplished  in  the  arts  of  Negro- 
stealing  and  of  underground  railroad  management.  "Stu- 
dents" of  the  Greeley-Seward-Gerrit  Smith-Beecher- 
Cheever-Garrison-Helper-John  Brown  "school"  pursued 
various  callings.  Clericals,  doctors — "with  large  M.  D.'s 
after  their  names, " —  mechanics  who  unfavorably  compared 
work  done  in  the  South  with  that  of  Ohio,  so-called  gentle- 
men, peddlers,  even  the  "hypocritical  music-maker  and  his 
nobler  companion," — all  were  believed  to  be  agents  of 
insurrection.50 

If  "proof"  were  needed  to  establish  these  generalizations, 
a  half  dozen  or  more  cases  were  listed  for  perusal.  At  Coffee- 
ville,  Clarke  County,  Alabama,  a  party  of  Gypsies  requested 
a  master  to  lend  some  Negroes  to  assist  in  a  burial.  The  next 
day  a  Negro  informed  his  owner  of  the  extraordinary  weight 
of  the  coffin,  which  on  investigation  was  found  to  contain 
ammunition  and  arms.  At  Columbus,  Mississippi,  a  planter 
named  John  Kelley  was  killed  by  one  of  his  slaves,  and  at  the 
same  place  a  planter  who  stripped  a  Negro  before  whipping 
him,  discovered  a  large  knife  on  his  person.  Inquiry  revealed 
that  twenty  others  were  likewise  armed,  and  that  abolition- 

o  Tuscumbia  North  Alabamian,  Aug.  31,  1860. 

so  See  article  "Read  and  Reflect,"  Tuscumbia  States'  Rights  Democrat,  Sept.  14,  1860. 
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ists  had  furnished  the  weapons  and  instructions  as  to  their 
use.  This  information  came  from  Negro  testimony.  At  Alex- 
andria, Louisiana,  a  man  was  arrested  for  tampering  with 
slaves;  the  charge  against  him  was  that  he  had  told  a  Negro 
that  although  Fremont  had  been  defeated,  Lincoln  would 
win,  and  that  he  would  be  free.  And  on  August  28  the  repose 
of  the  village  of  Talladega,  Alabama,  was  disturbed  by  the 
detection  of  a  plot  that  would  have  utterly  destroyed  that 
place.  So  the  story  went.  Two  white  men  and  eight  Negroes 
were  arrested.  Let  the  violent  words  of  a  contemporary  tell 
their  fate. 

On  the  same  night  a  posse  of  citizens  went  to  the  jail  and  forced 
the  keep  from  the  jailor-  took  the  blackhearted  scoundrel  and  the 
white-livered  rascal  out-  adjusted  a  cravat  of  Southern  style  around 
his  swan-like  neck-  passed  an  end  over  the  limb  of  a  tree-  and  made 
him  dance  a  fancy  dance  between  heaven  and  earth  until  his  face 
resembled  the  color  we  painted  his  heart-  he  quit  dancing-  to  dance 
no  more  on  this  side  of  eternity. 

Similar  troubles  were  reported  in  Florida,  and  to  close  this 
catalogue  of  horrors,  insurrections  in  the  whole  state  of 
Texas  and  in  Georgia  were  briefly  mentioned.  What  was 
needed  to  put  an  end  to  all  this  was  first  a  more  stringent 
slave-code,  and  second,  severe  treatment  for  suspicious 
characters — probably  a  euphemism  for  hanging.51 

A  few  weeks  before  election  a  " diabolical"  plot  was  dis- 
covered at  Plattsburg,  Winston  County,  Mississippi,  as 
usual  with  these  matters,  mercifully  in  time  to  prevent  its 
execution.  According  to  the  Louisville  (Miss.)  Central 
Enquirer,  a  certain  D.  Kelly  flogged  his  cook  so  severely  that 
she  promised  to  reveal  a  secret,  if  he  would  desist.  Her  con- 
fession pictured  whites  as  distributors  of  poison  among 
Negroes;  as  proof  she  displayed  some  in  her  possession. 
Kelly  then  assembled  a  committee  of  "sober-minded"  men 
to  conduct  an  investigation,  and  more  details  of  the  affair 
were  learned.  On  the  morning  of  election  day,  Negro  cooks 
were  instructed  to  include  strychnine  and  arsenic  in  the 
planters'  breakfast  diet,  after  which  their  homes  were  to  be 
burned.  (This  was  the  same  formula  used  in  Texas.)  A  suspi- 
cious Northerner  was  arrested,  a  vigilance  committee  was 
appointed,  and  a  tribunal  of  twelve  persons  was  set  up  which 

51  Tuscumbia  States  Rights  Democrat,  Sept.  14,  I860.  For  the  Talladega  episode,  see  account  of  the 
Talladega  Reporter  in  Augusta  Daily  Chronicle  and  Sentinel,  Sept.  4,  1860.  The  Negroes  there  were 
said  to  believe  that  a  "black  republican"  president  meant  a  Negro,  who  would  set  them  free. 
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was  given  power  to  try  suspects,  black  and  white,  and  to 
punish  them.52 

Occasionally  examples  of  activity  of  abolition  emissaries 
were  reported  in  Virginia.  One  such  case  was  at  Bowling 
Green,  where  a  vigilance  committee  waited  upon  a  suspect, 
but  the  proceedings  of  the  committee  were  interrupted  by 
two  men  evidently  opposing  the  committee's  action.  Another 
meeting  was  held,  and  the  interrupters  were  requested  to 
leave  the  county.  A  significant  resolution  condemned  "any 
attempt  to  array  one  class  of  the  community  against  the 
other,  regarding  as  we  do  the  mechanic  and  the  farmer  as 
mutual  helpers,  the  one  of  the  other."53  And  in  Richmond 
one  Thomas  O.  Quillan  was  fined  in  Hustings  Court  for 
tampering  with  slaves.  He  defiantly  proclaimed  himself  to 
be  an  abolitionist,  a  believer  in  John  Brown's  martyrdom, 
and  a  supporter  of  Lincoln.  He  was  also  imprisoned  in  jail 
one  year.54  A  melee  was  caused  at  Sperryville  in  October 
by  suspicious  characters — Northern  itinerants — one  of  whom 
was  "awfully  whipped."55 

The  press  ground  out  more  of  the  same  kind  of  atrocity 
story;  the  reports  emanated  from  Alabama,  Georgia,  Missis- 
sippi, Arkansas,  and  Louisiana.  The  Montgomery  Daily 
Mail  in  October  declared  that  the  South  was  "infested "  with 
hundreds  of  abolitionist  agents,  whose  business  was  to  pre- 
pare Southerners  to  accept  the  rule  of  Lincoln.  An  alleged 
incendiary  caught  in  Marengo  County,  Alabama,  bragged 
of  his  achievements  with  fire  and  poison  in  Texas.  Of  a  fire 
in  Opelika,  Alabama,  a  published  letter  said:  "it  is  believed 
to  be  the  work  of  a  black-hearted  Yankee.  If  we  catch  the 
rascal  we  will  hang  him  higher  than  old  John  Brown  ever 
hung."56  In  glee  the  Mail  exclaimed,  after  announcing  the 
detection  of  a  man  in  the  act  of  tampering  with  slaves, 
" .  .  .  he  is  to  be  hung  at  Auburn  today!  Let  him  swing  high 
and  long."57  The  towns  of  Dal  ton  and  Marietta  in  Georgia, 
and  the  railroad  which  connected  them,  were  imperilled  by 
an   abolitionist   "plot"   which,   as  always,   was   uncovered 

52  Quoted  in  Jackson  Semi-Weekly  Mississippian,  Oct.  9,  1860;  also  Richmond  Examiner,  Oct.  23, 
1860,  and  Charleston  Mercury,  Oct.  23,  1860.  Early  in  the  summer  the  Meridian  of  Meridian,  Missis- 
sippi, reported  a  serious  disturbance  among  planters  of  that  region.  A  group  of  abolitionists  was  dis- 
covered, who  defied  public  opinion.  A  vigilance  committee  waited  upon  them  and  was  met  with  resist- 
ance. An  old  man  named  Gilbert  and  a  preacher  named  McDonald  were  the  ring-leaders,  and  were 
connected  with  John  Brown,  it  was  thought.  Negroes  had  been  congregating  with  them  at  night, 
so  one  testified.  "One  of  the  negroes  was  taken  up,  and  confessed  this  under  the  lash."  Quoted  in 
Waynesboro  (Ga.)  Independent  South,  July  20,  1860. 

5J  Richmond  Examiner,  Aug.  31,  I860. 

54  Richmond  Examiner,  Aug.  15,  1860. 

56  Petersburg  Express,  quoted  in  Richmond  Examiner,  Oct.  24,  1860. 

56  Montgomery  Daily  Mail,  Oct.  2i,  27,  30,  I860;  Waynesboro  Independent  South,  Nov.  7,  1S60. 

67  Montgomery  Daily  Mail,  Nov.  2,  1860. 
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before  the  damage  was  done.  Thirty-six  Negroes  were 
arrested  and  great  quantities  of  ammunition  taken  from 
them.  Of  course  it  was  said  that  "demoniac"  white  men 
were  the  impresarios,  but  none  was  apprehended.58  And  in 
Scriven  County,  Georgia,  "insurrectionary  developments" 
were  reported  by  the  Waynesboro  News.  A  box  containing 
dirks,  Sharpe's  rifles,  several  swords,  and  portraits  of  "Old 
Brown"  was  discovered  on  "Parson"  Wade's  plantation. 
Moreover,  his  brother-in-law,  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
had  just  returned  from  a  visit  to  that  state.59  This  man  had 
taught  several  slaves  to  read,  and  had  given  them  incendiary 
documents.  One  fire-eating  journal  of  the  region  pointed  the 
moral:  "The  development  is  but  another  warning  to  our 
people.  They  will  not  be  convinced  that  they  are  slumbering 
over  a  volcano,  whose  smoldering  fires,  may  at  any  quiet, 
starry  midnight,  blacken  the  social  sky  with  the  smoke  of 
desolation  and  death."  A  vigilance  committee  should  be 
created  to  hang  forthwith,  without  benefit  of  laws,  such 
"abolition  villains."60  The  same  message  was  delivered  to 
the  voters  in  western  Georgia  by  the  Carrollton  Advocate: 
"The  abolition  incendiaries  who  have  caused  the  slaves  in 
Texas  to  conspire  against  their  masters,  applied  the  torch  to 
their  dwellings,  and  sought  to  deprive  them  of  their  lives  by 
poison,  are  but  the  forerunners  of  the  vast  hordes  that  will 
be  poured  upon  us  in  case  their  friends,  the  Black  Republican 
party,  get  control  of  the  government."61 

A  few  weeks  later  forty  or  fifty  Negroes  were  discovered 
near  Waynesboro,  Georgia,  in  the  presence  of  one  Peterson 
B.  Cochrane  at  the  store  of  John  Hart.  Cochrane  told  the 
Negroes  that  they  were  as  good  as  whites.  The  Negroes  were 
said  to  have  been  intoxicated  and  in  an  excited  state  of  mind. 
Upon  learning  of  this  incident,  a  committee  of  sixteen 
"gentlemen  of  the  highest  character"  assembled  and  re- 
solved that  the  guilty  whites  depart  from  the  county  by  the 
first  train,  or  be  lynched  by  the  committee.  It  was  reported 
that  Cochrane  left,  but  the  local  paper  expressed  regret  that 
he  was  not  put  to  death,  or  at  least  treated  to  fifty  lashes 
on  the  bare  back.62  And  just  at  election  time  an  itinerant 

5  8  Columbus  Sun  in  New  Orleans  Daily  Delia,  Sept.  5,  I860. 

59  Waynesboro  News  in  Waynesboro  Independent  South,  Sept.  14,  1860. 

60  Waynesboro  Independent  South,  Sept.  14,  26,  1860. 

61  Carrollton  Advocate,  Sept.  7,  1860.  Under  the  title  "The  Irrepressible  Conflict  in  Georgia  has 
already  begun, "  the  Athens  Southern  Banner,  Sep.  6,  1860,  described  a  plot  in  Floyd  county  near  Adairs- 
ville  and  Dalton  to  "murder  and  burn,"  and  warned:  "If  such  things  come  upon  us  with  only  the 
prospect  of  an  Abolition  ruler,  what  will  be  our  condition  when  he  is  actually  in  power?" 

«*  Waynesboro  Independent  South,  Oct.  3,  1860. 
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piano  tuner  asserted  tartly  that  Lincoln  was  a  good  man, 
which  infuriated  Georgians.63  At  the  beginning  of  September 
the  people  of  Harris  County,  Georgia,  were  warned  against 
slave  insurrections  and  urged  to  watch  strangers.  About  a 
month  later  a  well-digger  named  Parker,  working  at  George- 
town, Georgia,  became  the  center  of  a  disturbance.  When 
an  overseer  corrected  a  Negro  woman,  Parker  sympathized 
with  her  and  said  that  she  was  as  good  as  a  white.  It  was 
reported  that  he  was  pursued  by  hounds,  and  that  he  would 
probably  be  hanged.64  Yet  in  the  same  state  there  were 
those  who  continued  to  attribute  these  matters  to  politics.65 

Likewise,  bad  reports  emanated  from  Louisiana  and  South 
Carolina.66  In  the  latter  state,  the  Marlboro  local  paper 
gave  an  account  of  incendiary  incidents  in  a  nearby  com- 
munity, where  resided  a  newcomer,  one  James  K.  Hitchens. 
Rumors  followed  him  from  North  Carolina,  a  vigilance  com- 
mittee was  formed,  and  Hitchens  and  his  son  were  arrested. 
Pistols  and  bowie  knives  were  found  in  their  possession,  and 
a  letter  from  an  agent  of  the  Hartford  Fire  Arms  Company, 
stating  that  a  shipment  of  firearms  valued  at  $300  had  been 
sent  to  him.  Also  letters  were  detected  addressed  to  Seward. 
The  Marlboro  paper  said  laconically  that  there  seemed  to 
be  a  disposition  to  give  him  a  fair  trial  by  those  who  arrested 
him,  but  if  guilty  he  would  be  summarily  dealt  with  as  a 
warning  to  others.67  A  resident  of  the  vicinity  wrote  that 
he  had  seen  the  guns  and  pistols  shipped  to  Hitchens,  that 
he  was  convinced  of  his  guilt  as  an  abolitionist  emissary, 
and  that  he  was  a  part  of  the  " irrepressible  conflict."  The 
same  writer  was  certain  that  the  Union  was  as  good  as  dis- 
solved.68 

Simultaneously,  William  S.  Pettigrew  of  North  Carolina 
took  cognizance  of  a  letter  of  warning  he  had  received  that 
was  intended  to  prepare  him  "to  encounter  the  fruits  of  the 
teachings  of  our  Northern  enemies."  Pettigrew  was  pleased 
to  note  that  neither  his  Negroes  nor  his  brother's  were  impli- 
cated; nevertheless  he  was  ".  .  .  glad  that  the  whites  have 
manifested  such  commendable  energy."69  Thus  examples 
might  be  multiplied,  but  enough  has  been  set  forth  to  dem- 

6  3  Waynesboro  Independent  South,  Nov.  7,  1860. 
6  4  Hamilton  Harris  County  Enterprise,  Sept.  6,  Oct.  4,  1860. 

6  5  Athens  Southern  Watchman,  Sept.  6,  1860;  for  character  of  the  evidence  in  these  matters,  see 
Macon  Daily  Telegraph,  Oct.  13,  1860. 

66  Memphis  Morning  Enquirer,  Oct.  30,  1860;  New  Orleans  Daily  Delta,  Sept.  5,  1860. 

67  Clipping,  Gourdin- Young  Papers,  Emory  University  Library,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

68  Allan  Macfarlane  to  R.  N.  Gourdin,  Cheraw,  Oct.  18,  1860.     MS.,  Gourdin- Young  Papers. 

e9  William  S.  Pettigrew  to  Josiah  Collins,  Oct.  18,  1880.    Pettigrew  Family  Papers,  Southern  Histori- 
cal Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C 
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onstrate  this  particular  phase  of  emotional  propaganda  in 
the  campaign  of  I860.70 

One  may  well  raise  the  question,  in  considering  the  subject 
of  terrorism  in  the  presidential  election,  as  to  whether  these 
atrocity  stories  sank  in  to  the  consciousness  of  Southerners, 
or  whether  they  were  dismissed  as  campaign  devices.  Dr. 
Clement  Eaton  has  recently  shown  that  the  fear  of  a  servile 
insurrection  had  long  been  a  very  real  one  with  Southerners, 
and  it  seems  unlikely  that  Southerners  of  1860  could  read 
day  in  and  day  out  of  the  outrages  which  were  allegedly 
occurring  in  the  South  without  reacting  to  such  news.71 

R.  S.  Holt  of  Yazoo  City,  Mississippi,  wrote  his  brother 
Joseph  Holt,  shortly  after  the  election,  and  the  depth  of  his 
feeling  may  be  gathered  from  his  words: 
"In  the  heart  of  the  planting  States  we  have  constantly 
a  foretaste  of  what  Northern  brother-hood  means,  in  almost 
daily  conflagrations  &  in  discovery  of  poison,  knives  &  pis- 
tols distributed  among  our  slaves  by  emissaries  sent  out 
for  the  purpose  by  openly  organized  associations.  I  suppose 
there  cannot  be  found  in  all  the  planting  States  a  territory 
ten  miles  Square  in  which  the  foot  prints  of  one  or  more  of 
these  miscreants  have  not  been  discovered."  Holt  thought 
that  " Miracles  &  Providence"  had  directed  attention  to 
them  before  their  " hellish"  work  was  done,  and  that  the 
"Army  of  Associations"  at  the  North  must  number  thou- 
sands. Indeed,  strychnine  and  arsenic  had  been  delivered  in 
such  great  quantities  that  the  factories  must  have  worked 
overtime  to  meet  the  demand.  In  spite  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary,  Holt  was  sure  that  Post  Master  General  Holt 
knew  nothing  of  the  "Conflict,"  because  "only  one  in  ten 
of  these  terrible  things  gets  into  the  press. "  Yet  he  could  say 
that  "I  have  read  of  twenty  three  of  these  wretches  being 
hanged  in  the  last  three  weeks."72  Along  the  same  line,  the 
Charlestonian  Alfred  Huger  indited  a  fierce  denunciation  of 
Seward,  whose  emissaries  had  "outraged,  invaded,  murdered 
and  poison'd.  .  .  .   "73 

South  Carolina  extremists,  moreover,  pointed  to  the  re- 
ports of  terrorism  as  confirmation  of  their  worst  apprehen- 
sions. Congressman  Laurence  M.  Keitt,  a  foremost  fire-eater, 
wrote  Senator  Hammond :  "  I  see  poison  in  the  wells  in  Texas 

70  For  examples  in  Arkansas,  see  Little  Rock  Arkansas  True  Democrat,  Sept.  8,  22,  1860;  Van  Buren 
Press,  Aug.  31,  1860. 

71  Clement  Eaton,  Freedom  of  Thought  in  the  Old  South,  pp.  89-117. 

72  R.  S.  Holt  to  Joseph  Holt,  Nov.  9,  1860.     MS.,  Joseph  Holt  Papers,  Library  of  Congress. 

73  Alfred  Huger  to  Joseph  Holt,  Nov.  12,  1800.     MS.,  Library  of  Congress. 
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— and  fire  for  the  houses  in  Alabama.  Our  negroes  are  being 
enlisted  in  politics — with  poison  and  fire — how  can  we  stand 
it?"  Keitt  was  very  much  alarmed  lest  Northerners  secure 
access  to  ".  .  .  our  negroes  to  advise  poison  and  the  torch. 
We  must  prevent  it  in  every  way."  He  complained  bitterly 
that  Southerners  were  blind.74  And  the  secessionist  Charles- 
ton I860  Association  made  use  of  the  Texas  reports  in  a 
pamphlet  which  paraded  the  alleged  operations  of  "demons 
of  hell,"  and  earnestly  requested  that  " husbands,  fathers, 
and  brothers"  read  and  ponder.  One  letter,  dated  Marshall, 
Texas,  August  12,  after  remarking  that  only  ten  Northern 
Lincolnites  and  about  sixty-five  Negroes  had  been  burned 
to  death  or  hanged,  predicted  that  the  Union  could  not 
possibly  survive  a  single  day  after  "Abe  Lincoln  has  been 
declared  President.   .   .   .  "75 

During  the  summer  of  1789  a  vague  feeling  of  unrest  swept 
the  rural  provinces  of  France,  where  it  was  said  that  "the 
brigands  are  coming."  It  seems  that  some  kind  of  similar 
feeling  existed  in  the  states  of  the  Old  South  in  the  summer 
and  fall  of  1860,  a  feeling  of  tenseness  which  led  Southerners 
to  hang  peddlers  and  piano  tuners,  and  to  see  abolitionists 
swarming  everywhere.  Charles  L.  Pettigrew  analyzed  this 
point  in  a  letter  to  a  relative :  "  I  really  see  no  reason  to 
apprehend  any  difficulty  among  the  negroes:  It  is  mainly 
resulting  from  the  panic  on  the  part  of  the  whites.  I  think 
there  is  a  profound  agitation  in  the  South,  a  feeling  as  if 
something  was  going  to  happen  if  not  that  which  each  one 
thinks,  then  something  else."76  And  a  Georgia  paper  dis- 
cerned the  same  thing:  "There  seems  indeed  to  be  a  sort  of 
smothered  sentiment  everywhere  that  this  is  a  desperate 
if  not  a  final  struggle."77 

Since  the  Texas  troubles  and  other  alleged  incendiary 
incidents  had  been  fully  reported  in  the  Southern  press, 
it  is  of  interest  to  note  the  reactions  of  Northern  papers, 
especially  as  many  of  the  Republican  journals  carefully 
followed  affairs  in  the  South  from  their  Southern  exchanges. 
Of  the  most  extreme  variety  of  Republicanism,  "Long 
John"   Wentworth's   Chicago   Democrat  was   an   example. 

74  Keitt  to  James  H.  Hammond,  Sept.  10,  1860.  MS.,  Hammond  Papers,  Library  of  Congress.  Per- 
haps Keitt  had  good  cause  for  alarm.  His  brother,  William  J.  Keitt,  of  Ocala,  Florida,  had  been  mur- 
dered by  his  slaves  while  ill  in  bed.  R.  B.  Rhett,  jr.  to  W.  P.  Miles,  MS.,  Miles  Papers,  Southern 
Historical  Collection,  University  of  North  Carolina,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

75  John  Townsend,  The  Doom  of  Slavery  in  the  Union:  Its  Safety  out  of  It  (2d.  ed.,  Charleston,  1860). 

76  Charles  L.  Pettigrew  to  Johnston  Pettigrew,  Mt.  Carmel,  N.  C,  Oct.  20,  1860.  MS.,  Pettigrew 
Family  Papers. 

77  Waynesboro  Independent  South,  Oct.  3,  1860. 
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The  Democrat  interpreted  the  Texas  situation  as  but  an 
earnest  of  future  events,  and  professed  to  believe  that  the 
only  certain  way  to  prevent  a  fearful  uprising  of  slaves  lay 
in  the  preservation  of  the  Union  under  Republican  auspices. 
In  any  event,  slavery  would  be  terminated  in  a  peaceful 
manner  in  a  few  years  everywhere.  The  situation  in  the  bor- 
der states  was  desperate,  and  a  bloody  insurrection  was  only 
prevented  there  because  of  fear  of  the  Federal  Government. 
The  Democrat  drew  the  moral  for  Southerners:  Let  them  es- 
chew secession,  or  be  faced  with  a  horrible  servile  uprising, 
the  lurid  details  of  which  were  described,  which  would  of 
a  certainty  follow  an  attempt  to  break  up  the  Union.  Nor 
could  it  be  expected  that  Northern  men  would  not  assist  the 
slaves.  It  would  all  be  a  terrible  retribution  for  slaveholders, 
who  for  years  had  beaten,  robbed,  and  cruelly  treated  four 
millions  of  blacks.78 

Horace  Greeley's  New  York  Tribune,  the  bell-wether  of 
Republicanism  in  1860,  alluded  on  several  occasions  to  the 
Texas  troubles,  and  to  reports  of  servile  difficulties  in  the 
South.  Assuming  that  the  insurrections  had  been  "invoked" 
by  Southerners  for  ulterior  purposes,  the  Tribune  declared: 
"Nothing  is  easier  than  for  them  to  create  a  panic  of  insur- 
rection, and  the  unreasoning  multitude  may  be  led  to  believe 
that  such  will  be  the  result  of  a  Republican  ascendancy  in 
the  North,  and  that  their  only  safety  is  in  immediate  dis- 
union." But  such  incitement  carried  with  it  real  dangers, 
and  the  four  millions  of  blacks  might  some  day  rise  in  fearful 
revolt.  Continued  the  Tribune:  "Beginning  in  Texas  nearly 
three  months  ago,  the  attempt  is  made  to  create  the  panic  of 
insurrection — partly,  no  doubt,  to  influence,  in  some  incon- 
ceivable way,  the  pending  election;  partly  in  the  vain  hope 
of  inspiring  a  sincere  and  earnest  desire  for  disunion  among 
the  Southern  people;  and  partly  to  arrest  the  nascent  Anti- 
Slavery  feeling  which,  it  is  useless  to  conceal,  is  growing  at 
the  South. "  The  Texas  situation  was  but  an  effort  to  destroy 
a  class  of  settlers,  antislavery  Northern  Methodists  and 
their  preachers,  the  Tribune  believed.79  Of  course  when  such 
words  as  these  from  Northern  presses  were  in  turn  quoted 

78  Quoted  in  St.  Louis  Daily  Bulletin,  Aug.  11,  1860. 

79  See  "The  Reign  of  Terror,"  New  York  Tribune  (semi-weekly),  Oct.  23,  1860.  For  an  amusing 
apportionment  of  motives,  see  letter  from  Nacogdoches,  Tex.,  Oct.  5,  1860,  which  challenged:  "Do 
gentlemen,  let  us  have  one  case,  if  it  is  only  a  pretended  one,  where  somebody  has  suffered  beside  a 
negro,  a  Yankee  schoolteacher,  or  a  preacher  I"  New  York  Tribune,  Oct.  26,  1860.  See  also  New  York 
Tribune,  Sept.  11,  18,  Oct.  19.  1800. 
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In  the  South,  they  enraged  the  already  outraged  Southerners, 
and  were  equated  with  the  sentiments  of  Lincoln.80 

A  wide  survey  of  the  uses  of  emotionalism  in  the  election 
of  1860  discloses  that  the  Breckinridge  men,  the  "  United 
Southerners,"  and  the  secessionists  were  not  alone  in  the 
employment  of  " startling  disclosures"  and  of  deepJaid 
plots.  Indeed  the  Bell  and  Douglas  forces  bombarded  the 
newspaper  public  with  documentary  " proof"  of  the  wily 
machinations  of  their  political  opponents,  the  Breckinridge 
men.  If  there  were  lethargy  extant  in  the  South  during  the 
campaign,  all  sides  did  their  best  to  dispel  it  with  excitement. 
One  of  the  most  widely  copied  documents  of  this  type  was 
a  lengthy  indictment  of  Yancey  and  Jefferson  Davis  as 
conspirators  in  a  scheme  to  destroy  the  Union,  which  first 
appeared  in  the  Nashville  Patriot,  a  supporter  of  John  Bell. 
Yancey's  speech  of  May  10,  1858,  at  the  Southern  conven- 
tion in  Montgomery,  his  much-quoted  " Slaughter  Letter" 
of  1858,  his  alleged  relationship  with  the  League  of  United 
Southerners,  indeed  his  course  through  the  Charleston  and 
Baltimore  conventions — were  viewed  with  profound  sus- 
picion. The  first  pretext  of  the  conspirators  was  the  demand 
for  the  reopening  of  the  foreign  slave  trade,  but  when  that 
was  found  to  be  unpopular,  the  doctrine  of  Congressional 
protection  of  slavery  in  the  territories  was  substituted.  The 
climax  of  the  conspiracy  was  to  be  brought  about  by  the 
election  of  Lincoln:  before  March  4,  1861,  revolution  would 
be  precipitated,  and  a  Southern  confederacy  established. 
This  document  was  widely  used  by  Bell  newspapers,  and 
repeated  efforts  were  made  to  associate  Breckinridge  with 
disunionism.81 

Another  sensational  and  unique  charge  exploited  by 
several  Unionist  journals  was  that  which  linked  the  Breckin- 
ridge candidacy  with  a  secret-military-filibusting  organi- 
zation known  as  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle.  This 
order,  so  characteristically  American,  was  equipped  with 
passwords,  grips,  degrees,  and  secret  signs,  and  enjoyed  a 
momentary  notariety  throughout  the  South  during  1860- 
1861.  The  founder  and  principal  protagonist  was  the  Vir- 
ginia-born adventurer,  the  amazing  George  W.  L.  Bickley, 

80  The  Montgomery  Mail  condemned  the  Bell  press  for  sneering  at  the  Texas  insurrections,  and 
because  they  said,  along  with  the  New  York  Tribune,  "...  that  the  rumors  of  the  burning  of  towns 
are  all  gotten  up  for  political  effect — to  scare  the  people — and  are  a  complete  hoax."  Quoted  in  New 
York  Tribune  (semi-weekly),  Sept.  14,  1860.  Yet  during  the  Civil  War,  when  conditions  might  have 
been  propitious  for  servile  revolts,  difficulties  with  slaves  were  infrequent.  For  explanation  of  this 
situation,  see  Bell  I.  Wiley,  Southern  Negroes  1861-1865  (New  Haven,  1938),  p.  84. 

si  Nashville  Patriot,  July  11,  1860;  Memphis  Daily  Appeal,  July  19,  1860. 
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self-styled  "General"  of  the  K.  G.  C.82  A  pamphlet  setting: 
forth  the  objectives  of  the  Knights,  undoubtedly  written 
by  the  fluent  Bickley,  came  to  the  attention  of  the  ardent 
Douglas  paper,  the  Louisville  Democrat.  Seeing  the  political 
possibilities  of  the  pamphlet,  the  Democrat  reprinted  copious 
excerpts  with  the  following  comment  on  the  mysterious 
order: 

There  is  no  knowing  who  belong  to  this  secret  order,  unless  they  choose 
to  proclaim  it.  It  professes  not  to  have  political  objects,  or,  at  least 
party  aims.  It  calls  on  the  whole  South  for  Union.  It  is,  however, 
plain  that  the  whole  purpose  is  political  .  .  .  Whilst  its  members, 
no  doubt,  ostensibly  belong  to  open  political  parties,  their  acts  are 
controlled  by  secret  obligations,  which,  to  outsiders,  produce  un- 
accountable results.  Who  broke  up  the  Charleston  and  Baltimore 
Conventions?  What  produced  the  strange  action  of  prominent  men 
in  those  bodies?  Secret  oaths  and  obligations;  the  members  of  the 
new  secret  order,  who  saw  that  the  existence  of  a  national  party  was 
incompatible  with  their  purposes,  and  that  the  first  great  object  to  be 
accomplished  was  to  break  it  up.  .  .  .  Mr.  Yancey  knows  more  about 
it  than  he  chooses  to  tell,  and  so  do  others,  no  doubt.  How  many  of 
these  delegates  were  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle,  and  sacrificed  their 
obligations  to  the  party  they  represented  to  their  duties  to  a  secret 
order?83 

By  another  critic  the  K.  G.  C.  was  thought  to  be  the  same 
as  "  Billy"  Yancey's  " Southern  Leaguers"  by  another  name. 
The  Chattanooga  Gazette  denounced  the  order  as  a  "hellish 
conspiracy,"  and  pleaded  that  in  "the  name  of  our  sacred 
institutions,  we  appeal  to  the  people  to  forsake  for  once  in 
their  lives  their  party  leaders  who  are  acting  in  concert  writh 
such  an  order  as  the  K.  G.  C.  and  consign  these  infamous 
conspirators  to  an  inglorious  defeat.  "84  The  Montgomery 
Daily  Mail  vigorously  denied  that  Breckinridge  was  affiliated 
with  the  K.  G.  C .  Such  a  story  was  branded  a  ' '  roor-back. "  8  5 

Although  the  sinister  importance  of  the  organization  was 
probably  exaggerated  to  secure  political  effect,  it  was  true 
that  General  Bickley  was  campaigning  for  Breckinridge  in 
Texas  during  October,  and  seeking  recruits  for  his  movement. 
This  adventurer,  an  elusive  figure  in  American  history, 
found  the  Texans  responsive  to  his  proposals,  especially  his 

82  For  a  description  of  the  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle's  activities  as  a  Southern  filibustering  organi- 
zation, see  Ollinger  Crenshaw,  "The  Knights  of  the  Golden  Circle:  the  Career  of  George  Bickley," 
American  Historical  Review,  XLVII  (1941),  23-50. 

83  Daily  Louisville  Democrat,  Sept.  2,  1860. 

84  Quoted  in  Athens  Southern  Watchman,  Oct.  11,  I860.  Bell  papers  chided  Democratic  papers, 
which  had  been  severely  critical  of  Know  Nothingism,  for  not  assailing  the  Knights  of  the  Golden 
Circle.     Athens  Southern  Watchman,  April  5,  1860. 

85  Montgomery  Daily  Mail,  Oct.  8,  1860.     Nashville  Union  and  American,  Oct.  11,  1860. 
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plans  to  seize  Mexico.  Only  the  minority  remnant  of  old 
Whigs  there  opposed  the  Knights.86  Whatever  the  real  role 
of  this  cabalistic  order  in  the  election  of  1860,  its  very  ex- 
istence was  useful  to  those  who  sought  Breckinridge's  defeat 
by  labelling  him  as  a  secessionist  conspirator. 

One  may  be  permitted  a  further  observation  as  to  the 
thesis  of  the  Nashville  Patriot.  Here  was  readymade  a  theory 
accepted  by  American  historians  writing  after  1865,  the 
theory  that  a  Southern  clique  had  plotted  secession  for 
several  decades  before  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War.  The 
point  to  be  noted  is  that  in  1860  Southerners  had  formulated 
the  charge  of  conspiracy  against  other  Southerners;  when 
secession  came  and  the  moderates  went  into  the  Confederacy, 
the  conspiracy  thesis  was  ready  for  appropriation  by  North- 
erners. Very  little  which  harsh  historians  later  said  about 
the  political  activities  of  ante-bellum  Southerners  had  not 
already  been  said  by  Southerners  themselves  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1860.  The  "aggressive  slavocracy"  thesis  found 
wide  acceptance  by  writers  on  the  Civil  War,  and  it  was  not 
till  the  twentieth  century  that  it  was  sharply  modified  by 
historical  research.87 

Near  the  end  of  the  presidential  campaign,  an  observer 
in  the  far  South  concluded  "that  the  minds  of  the  people 
are  aroused  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  probably  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  our  country.  .  .  .  "88  If  this  were  not 
altogether  accomplished,  at  least  such  a  condition  repre- 
sented a  goal  towards  which  many  strove  during  the  last 
half  of  the  year  1860.  As  Professor  Craven  has  suggested, 
after  the  John  Brown  raid  profound  apprehensions  and 
resentment  seized  the  Southern  people.  "Fear  and  hate  had 
taken  charge.  "89  It  was  in  this  atmosphere  that  the  election 
of  1860  was  conducted  in  the  South. 


8fi  Charleston  Mercury,  Nov.  1,  1860. 

87  Chauncey  S.  Boucher,  "In  Re  that  Aggressive  Slavocracy,"  Mississippi  Valley  Historical  Review , 
VIII  (1921),  13-79. 

88  Natchez  Daily  Free  Trader,  Nov.  2,  1860. 

89  Avery  O.  Craven,  "Coming  of  the  War  Between  the  States:  An  Interpretation,"  Journal  of 
Southern  History,  II  (1936),  303-322. 
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PART  VIII 

LETTERS  TO  CARL  SCHURZ 

For  years  after  the  Carl  Schurz  papers  were  deposited  in 
the  Library  of  Congress  they  were  on  the  restricted  list  and 
could  be  used  only  by  special  permission ;  later  they  became 
involved  in  litigation  which  practically  kept  them  out  of 
the  hands  of  research  students;  but  very  recently  they  have 
been  given  to  the  Library  with  no  strings  attached.  As  a 
result,  one  of  the  best  and  most  interesting  collections  of 
manuscripts  in  the  country  has  been  thrown  open  to  the 
public.  These  papers,  covering  the  years  from  1856  to  1907, 
consist  of  one  manuscript  envelope,  thirty-one  manuscript 
boxes,  twenty-three  letter- file  boxes,  fourteen  scrap  books, 
four  printed  volumes,  eighteen  printed  compositions,  and 
168  bound  volumes  of  manuscripts.  They  are  in  a  good  state 
of  preservation  and  contain  historical  material  of  inestimable 
value.  A  leader  in  the  organization  and  development  of  the 
newly  formed  Republican  party,  Schurz  had  a  wide  corres- 
pondence with  the  leading  political  lights  of  that  interesting 
period.  He  himself  was  an  erudite,  convincing  orator,  and 
a  most  interesting  letter  writer.  The  letters  of  a  man,  who 
ran  for  lieutenant-governor  of  his  s  ate  just  five  years  after 
reaching  America  and  within  less  than  two  years  after  locat- 
ing in  Wisconsin,  are  necessarily  fascinating  and  informative. 
Although  he  was  defeated  by  only  107  votes,  he  put  up  a 
strong  campaign  in  both  English  and  German.  Since  he  was 
a  leader  in  the  Liberal  Republican  movement  just  at  the 
time  when  corruption  was  so  rank  in  the  regular  Republican 
party  that  it  was  a  stench  in  the  nostrils  of  honest,  upright 
men,  naturally  the  better  class  of  Republicans  in  North 
Carolina  turned  to  him  for  information  and  advice. 


[  280  ] 
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Head-Quarters  Military  Division  of  the 
Mississippi, 

In  the  Field,  Raleigh  N.  C.  April  27th  1865. 

SPECIAL  FIELD  ORDERS, 
No.     67 

Extract 
O     Maj  Genl  Carl  Schurz1  Having  reported  at  these  Hd.  Qrs.  by  orders 
O 

from  Maj  Genl  Slocum2  relieving  him  from  duty  with  the  Army  of 
Georgia,  will  report  in  person  to  Lieut  Genl  Grant*  for  orders. 

He  will  take  his  personal  Staff  with  him.  The  Q.M.D:  will  furnish 
transportation 

By  order  of  Maj  Genl  W.  T.  Sherman4 
L.  M.  Dayton5 
Asst  Adjt  Genl 
Maj  Genl  Carl  Schurz 
U.S.Vols. 


1  Carl  Schurz  was  born  in  Liblar,  Germany,  on  March  2,  1829,  and  was  educated  at  the  Gymnasium 
of  Cologne  and  at  the  University  of  Bonn.  Although  he  was  only  nineteen  years  of  age,  he  took  part 
in  the  German  revolutions  in  1848  and  was  forced  to  flee  to  the  Palatinate.  He  was  soon  back  in  Ger- 
many, only  to  be  forced  to  escape  into  Switzerland.  He  could  not  entertain  the  thoughts  of  permitting 
his  only  teacher  Kinkel  to  remain  in  prison,  and  consequently,  in  1850,  he  made  another  trip  into  his 
fatherland  to  rescue  him.  He  next  went  to  Paris  where  he  corresponded  for  certain  German  newspapers. 
During  1851  he  taught  school  in  London,  but  removed  to  Philadelphia  in  1852.  Upon  learning  that 
there  were  so  many  Germans  in  the  Northwest,  he  moved  to  Watertown,  Wisconsin,  in  1855.  He 
studied  law  and  located  in  Milwaukee,  where  he  practiced  and  took  an  active  part  in  politics.  He  was 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Republican  conventions  of  1860  and  1868;  was  appointed  minister  to  Spain 
in  1861,  but  soon  resigned;  served  as  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  in  the  Civil  War;  and  became  a 
newspaper  man  in  St.  Louis  after  the  close  of  the  war.  He  served  in  the  United  States  Senate  from 
March  4,  1869,  to  March  3,  1875;  was  Secretary  of  the  Interior  from  March  12,  1877,  to  March  4,  1881; 
and  took  an  active  part  in  the  organization  of  the  Liberal  Republican  party  in  1872.  He  was  editor  of 
the  New  York  Evening  Post  from  1881  to  1884;  contributor  to  Harper's  Weekly  from  1892  to  1898; 
president  of  the  National  Civil  Service  Reform  League  from  1892  to  1901;  and  spent  his  last  years  in 
literary  work.  He  died  in  New  York  City  on  May  14,  1906.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress  from  1774  to  1927,  p.  1500;  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  V,  428-429. 

2  Henry  Warner  Slocum  was  born  in  New  York  on  September  24,  1827;  graduated  from  West  Point 
in  1852;  but  resigned  from  the  army  in  1856  to  practice  law.  He  served  in  the  New  York  house  of 
representatives  in  1859;  was  made  a  colonel  of  New  York  volunteers  on  May  21,  1861 ;  played  a  conspicu- 
ous part  in  the  first  battle  of  Bull  Run;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
on  August  9,  1861,  and  major-general  of  volunteers  on  July  4,  1862;  and  contributed  much  to  the 
Federal  victory  at  Gettysburg.  After  this  battle  he  was  moved  to  the  Army  of  the  Cumberland; 
marched  v/ith  Sherman  to  the  sea;  and  took  part  in  every  major  engagement  of  Sherman's  army  from 
Atlanta  to  the  surrender  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston  in  North  Carolina.  In  September,  1865,  he 
resigned  from  the  army  to  return  to  the  practice  of  law  in  Brooklyn,  New  York.  He  was  elected  to 
Congress  in  1868,  1870,  and  1882;  was  a  member  of  the  committee  to  construct  the  Brooklyn  Bridge; 
and  died  in  Brooklyn  on  April  14,  1894.  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  V,  551-552; 
Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1532. 

3  General  U.  S.  Grant  was  born  in  Ohio  on  April  27,  1822,  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  July  23. 
1885.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1843  and  made  an  enviable  record  during  the  Mexican  War, 
but  was  forced  to  resign  from  the  army  on  July  31,  1854,  on  account  of  excessive  drinking.  He  then 
tried  farming,  selling  real  estate,  and  clerking  in  his  father's  hardware  and  leather  store,  but  he  barely 
made  an  existence.  When  the  war  broke  out  he  entered  the  volunteer  service,  rose  very  rapidly  in  the 
West,  and  soon  became  the  leading  general.  After  serving  as  President  from  1869  to  1877,  he  traveled 
and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits.  He  endeavored  to  win  the  Republican  nomination  in  1880,  but  failed. 
Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  II,  709-725. 

4  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  born  in  Ohio  on  February  8,  1820,  and  died  in  New  York  City 
on  February  14,  1891.  After  graduating  from  West  Point  in  1840,  he  took  part  in  the  Indian  wars  in 
Florida;  began  the  study  of  law  while  in  the  army  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  in  1843;  and  took 
part  in  the  Mexican  War  in  California.  He  resigned  from  the  army  on  September  6,  1853;  tried  banking 
in  San  Francisco  and  in  St.  Louis;  was  an  attorney  in  Leavenworth,  Kansas;  and  was  superintendent 
of  the  state  military  academy  at  Alexandria,  Louisiana.  For  a  short  time  he  was  president  of  the 
Fifth  Street  Railway  in  St.  Louis,  but  entered  the  army  in  1861,  and  made  an  enviable  record  in  the 
West  and  South.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  remained  in  the  army;  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of 
lieutenant-general  on  July  26, 1866;  and  became  a  full  general  when  Grant  became  President.  Appleton, 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  V,  502-506;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XVII,  93-97. 

5  Lewis  Mulford  Dayton  of  New  York  became  captain  and  aide  of  volunteers  on  March  11,  1863; 
was  promoted  to  be  major  and  assistant  adjutant-general  of  volunteers  on  January  12,  1865;  was 
brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  of  volunteers  on  March  13,  1865,  for  meritorious  services  in  the  cam- 
paigns at  Atlanta  and  Savannah  and  in  the  Carolinas;  and  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  on 
September  1,  1866.  He  became  a  second  lieutenant  in  the  regular  army  on  July  24,  1866;  captain  on 
March  6,  1867;  lieutenant  colonel  and  military  secretary  to  General  Sherman  from  August  11,  1866. 
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Boonville  N  Ca 

[1869-1870] 
( ien1    Carl  Schurz 
U.S. Senate. 

Sir 

We  desire  to  ente~  our  protest  against  the  acceptance  by  the 
Senate  of  a  certain  petition  in  favor  of  Thos  M.  Campbell  P.M.  at 
'his  place,6  which  is  now  handed  around  for  signatures  by  a  dis- 
franchised citizen  of  this  place  and  extensively  signed  by  the  same 
class  of  citizens,  parties  irresponsible  and  without  a  voice  in  our 
affairs. 

Wm       Whist.7 

Jos.  A.  Eppstain 

D.W.  Wear 

Joseph  Weber 

J.  F.  Gmelich 

N.  Walz.  &  Brennuien 

A.  A.  Widdicombee. 

George  Uleller 

John  S.  Mc  Farland 

Franklin  Snak 


Warrenton,  N.  C.  Dec.  23,  70. 
Dear  Sir: 

I  have  just  read  in  the  Congressional  Globe,8  your  great  speech 
in  favor  of  the  policy  of  conciliation.9  I  cannot  withhold  the  expression 
of  my  admiration  for  the  statesman  like  breadth  of  view  and  masterly 
vigor  of  thought  it  displays;  and  in  my  judgment,  no  such  effort  has 
been  made  in  either  House  of  Congress  in  twenty  years. 

I  am  myself  an  old  anti-slavery  man  and  Republican,  having 
labored  editorially  in  the  cause,  in  Washington,  for  many  years;  and 
with  all  my  proneness  to  be  partial  to  the  champions  of  the  cause, 
I  have  often  felt  that  the  great  controversy  has  not  been  fruitful 
in  great  statesmen.  "Eloquence  at  the  aboliton  meetings  is  cheap," 
said  John  Quincy  Adams;10  and  it  was  this  cheapness  that  stood  in  the 

to  March  8,  1869;  and  colonel  and  aide  to  General  Sherman  from  March  8,  18G9,  to  December  31,  1870. 
He  was  brevetted  first  lieutenant,  captain,  and  major  on  March  2,  1867,  for  gallantry  in  the  Atlanta 
campaign,  and  at  the  same  time  he  was  brevetted  lieutenant  colonel  for  meritorious  service  in  the  Caro- 
linas.  He  was  honorably  discharged,  at  his  own  request,  on  December  31,  1870,  and  died  on  May  18, 
1891.  Francis  B.  Heitman,  Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Army  from  its  Organi- 
zation, September  29,  1789,  to  March  2    1903,  I,  362. 

8  Until  September  30,  1869,  I.  E.  Copeland  was  postmaster  at  Booneville,  Yadkin  County.  North 
Carolina,  and  for  the  three  months  his  compensation  was  $2.25,  but  the  office  owed  the  government 
$6.65.  In  1873  H.  Spencer  was  postmaster  there  at  a  salary  of  $21.00  per  annum.  United  States  Official 
Register,  1869,  p.  574;  1873,  p.  S23. 

7  It  has  been  impossible  to  identify  these  men. 

8  The  Congressional  Globe  came  after  the  Register  of  Debates  and  contained  reports  of  Congressional 
proceedings  from  1833  to  1873.  J.  Franklin  Jameson,  revised  by  Albert  E.  McKinley,  Dictionary  of 
United  States  History,  p.  202. 

9  Immediately  after  the  close  of  the  war  Carl  Schurz  made  a  trip  through  the  Southern  states  and 
reported  to  the  President  that  the  Southern  people  could  and  should  be  reconciled  and  conciliated,  but 
the  radicals  refused  to  listen  to  reason.  In  this  speech  as  well  as  in  many  others  in  the  Senate  and  from 
the  platform  he  urged  the  same  policy.     Congressional  Globe,  and  Congressional  Record,  passim. 

10  John  Quincy  Adams  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  July  11,  1767;  was  educated  in  Europe  and 
at  Harvard;  and  began  to  practice  law  in  Boston.  He  was  United  States  Senator  from  March  4.  1803, 
to  June  8,  1808;  minister  to  Russia  from  1809  to  1814;  member  of  the  peace  commission  in  1814;  minister 
to  England  from  1815  to  1817;  and  Secielary  of  State  from  1817  to  1825.  After  serving  as  President 
from  1825  to  1829,  he  wa9  a  member  of  the  Home  of  Representatives  from  March  4,  1831,  to  February 
23,  1848,  when  he  died  in  the  Capitol  in  Washington.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  625. 
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way  of  great  intellectual  effort.  As  the  cause  gained  strength,  the 
transition  from  the  earnest  eloquence  of  the  enthusiasts  for  liberty, 
to  the  blatant  demagogues  who  came  in  to  reap  the  reward  of  other 
men's  labor,  was  easy.11  I  rejoice  to  find  that  the  cause  has  produced 
one  large  minded  statesman,  who  can  rise  above  the  littleness  and 
meanness  of  the  partizan,  as  well  as  the  narrowness  of  the  sectional 
demagogue. 

You  present  a  most  graphic  picture  of  Radical  rascality  in  Missouri. 
But  if  you  have  had  your  Conklins12  [sic]  in  the  subordinate  parts 
of  the  administration,  we  have  had  our  Conklins  [sic]  in  the  Executive 
Chair,  as  the  leaders  of  the  State  Convention  and  legislature,  as 
members  of  Congress  and  in  all  places,  nearly.  I  take  the  liberty  of 
sending  you  a  pamphlet  written  by  myself  nearly  three  years  ago, 
as  a  protest  against  the  Radical  rascalities  to  which  the  people  of 
North  Carolina  were  subjected,  by    the  wisdom  of  Congress. 

Please  send  me  two  or  three  copies  in  pamphlet  form,  of  your 
speech,  and  greatly  oblige  a  stranger,  who  has  conceived  for  you 
a  true  respect  and  admiration 

Daniel  R.  Goodloe13 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz,  U.S.  Senate. 


NORTH  CAROLINA  LAND  COMPANY, 
TUCKER  HALL, 
DIRECTORS: 

Col.  GEO.  LITTLE,  President, 
Col. Geo. Little, 

Hon.  R.W.Best,  WM.  SCOTT,  Secretary. 

Hon.  T.L.Clingman, 

Wm.  Scott,  Raleigh,  N.  C,  April  7  1871 

Gen.  R.F.Hoke, 
Dr.  J.B.Smith. 

Dear  Sir 

You  will  greatly  oblige  me  by  sending  me  a  copy  of  your  great 


1 *  He  here  refers  to  the  cheap  grafters  who  followed  in  the  train  of  the  abolitionists  merely  for  the 
financial  and  political  awards. 

1 2  The  name  Conkling  stands  for  political  ring  in  American  history.  Alfred  Conkling  was  in  Congress 
from  New  York  from  March  4,  1821,  to  March  3,  1823;  and  his  son  Frederick  Augustus  Conkling  served 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  March  4.  1861,  to  March  3,  1863,  but  another  son,  Roscoe  (Octo- 
bers, 1829-April  18,  1888),  was  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  March  4,  1859,  to  March  3,  1863, 
and  from  March  4,  1865,  to  March  3,  1867.  He  then  served  in  the  Senate  from  March  4,  1867,  to  May 
16,  1881,  when  he  resigned  because  he  could  not  control  the  patronage  for  his  ring  in  New  York  under 
President  Garfield.  At  the  same  time  Thomas  Collier  Piatt,  the  junior  Senator  from  New  York,  like- 
wise resigned.  They  hoped  to  be  vindicated  by  the  New  York  legislature,  but  to  their  surprise  and 
indignation  two  other  Senators  were  elected.  Piatt  was  able  to  come  back  and  served  in  the  Senate 
from  March  4,  1897,  to  March  3,  1909,  but  Conkling  could  not  be  elected  again.  In  February,  18S2, 
however,  he  was  appointed  and  confirmed  as  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
but  he  declined.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  pp.  838-839,  1417;  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  Ameri- 
can Biography,  I,  708-7. 

13  Daniel  Reaves  Goodloe  was  born  in  Louisburg,  North  Carolina,  on  May  28,  1814;  was  educated 
at  the  "old  field  "  schools  and  at  Louisburg  Academy;  and  was  a  printer's  apprentice  for  two  and  a  half 
years.  His  newspaper.  The  Examiner,  soon  went  broke,  leaving  him  in  debt,  and  then  he  read  law 
and  began  to  practice  at  Louisburg,  but  as  clients  did  not  come  he  moved  to  Tennessee  after  two  years 
and  later  migrated  to  Washington,  D.  C  For  a  while  he  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Whig  Standard 
and  when  it  failed  he  edited  the  Georgetown  Advocate  and  then  he  was  associate  and  later  editor  of  the 
National  Era.  an  outstanding  anti-slavery  paper  of  Washington.  He  became  a  noted  anti-slavery 
leader  and  when  the  Era  failed  in  the  first  part  of  the  Civil  War,  he  was  a  Washington  correspondent 
for  the  New  York  Times.  In  1862  Goodloe  became  chairman  of  the  committee  to  pay  out  SI, 000, 000 
for  liberated  slaves  in  the  District  of  Columbia.    He  was  assistant  editor  of  the  Chronicle  for  some  time 
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speech  on  the  Dominican  resolutions.14 Please  direct,  to  "Gen.  T.L. 
Clingman"  at  Asheville  N.C.  and  oblige 


Senator,  Schurz 


Yours  very  respectfully 
T.L.Clingman15 


Murfreesboro  N.  Carolina 
April  7-  1871 
Hon  Carl.  Schurz 
Washington  City 
DC 

Dear  Sir,  I  have  seen  an  account  of  your  great  speech  on  St- 
Domingo-  Please  be  kind  Enough  to  send  me  several  copies  &  oblige- 
Also  a  copy  of    Secretary  Robertson's16  letter 

Very  Respectfully 

Yr  Truly 

M.  E.  Manning17 
1  last  S.  D. 

after  this  until  he  went  to  North  Carolina  in  1865  as  United  States  marshal.  When  Grant  became 
President  he  was  removed.  He  later  returned  to  Washington  where  he  compiled  The  Birth  of  the  Repub- 
lic and  A  Synopsis  of  Debates  in  Congress  for  a  Century.  In  1900  he  was  again  living  in  North  Carolina. 
National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  X,  71. 

14  Grant  went  wild  over  the  annexation  of  Santo  Domingo  to  the  United  States  on  the  pretext  that 
the  navy  needed  a  coaling  station  on  the  eastern  end  of  the  republic  at  Samana  Bay.  Orville  E.  Babcock, 
a  former  member  of  Grant's  military  staff  and  wholly  without  principle,  was  sent  to  inspect  this  bay 
in  the  early  fall  of  1859.  In  a  short  time  he  returned  with  a  treaty  although  he  had  no  diplomatic 
powers.  Babcock,  Grant,  and  some  American  adventurers  on  the  island  represented  it  to  be  one  of 
the  most  fertile,  most  desirable,  and  richest  lands  in  minerals  in  all  the  world.  When  this  treaty  was 
brought  up  in  the  Cabinet  meeting  it  almost  led  to  a  crisis.  Fish  offered  to  resign,  but  for  social  as  well 
as  administrative  reasons  Grant  could  not  afford  to  let  him  go,  so  prevailed  upon  him  to  remain.  Bab- 
cock was  sent  back  to  the  island  after  the  Cabinet  would  not  listen  to  Grant's  proposal  to  send  the 
treaty  back  and  have  Perry,  the  regular  commercial  agent  there,  sign  it.  On  November  29,  1859, 
Babcock  made  a  regular  treaty  with  the  Dominican  Republic.  Grant  knew  he  must  win  Charles  Sum- 
ner, chairman  of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations.  When  Grant  called  upon  him  he  in- 
formed the  President  that  "I  am  an  Administration  man  and  whatever  you  do  will  always  find  in  me 
the  most  careful  and  candid  consideration. "  Grant  thought  that  this  carried  with  it  the  support  he 
wanted.  On  March  15,  1870,  Sumner,  Patterson,  Schurz,  Cameron,  and  Casserly  joined  in  a  report 
adverse  to  ratification.  Fish  time  after  time  pleaded  with  Sumner  to  support  the  treaty,  but  he  refused. 
On  June  30,  1870,  the  vote  was  a  tie  of  28  to  28.  Sumner  attacked  Babcock  so  ferociously  and  also  by 
implication  President  Grant,  that  the  three  resorted  to  everything  except  personal  combats  and  duels. 
Grant  then  had  Fish  remove  John  L.  Motley,  minister  to  England  and  Sumner's  close  friend.  The 
House  of  Representatives  and  the  poeple  opposed  annexation,  and  Grant  in  his  speech  of  December  5, 
1870,  urged  it  more  strongly  than  ever.  To  get  Grant  out  of  a  difficult  situation  his  friends  finally 
persuaded  him  to  permit  them  to  push  through  Congress  a  resolution  to  appoint  a  committee  to  inspect 
the  republic  with  a  view  to  possible  annexation.  Benjamin  F.  Wade,  Andrew  D.  White,  and  Samuel  G. 
Howe  were  appointed  on  this  committee  and  made  an  elaborate  report,  but  the  move  for  annexation 
was  dead.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  Stales  from  the  Compromise  of  1S50  to  the  End 
of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  VI,  458-465. 

15  Thomas  Lanier  Clingman  was  born  in  Huntsville,  North  Carolina,  on  July  27,  1812;  was  educated 
by  private  tutors  and  in  the  public  schools  of  Iredell  County;  and  after  graduating  from  the  University 
of  North  Carolina  in  1832  and  being  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834,  he  began  to  practice  his  profession. 
He  served  in  the  state  legislature  in  1835;  moved  to  Asheville  in  1836;  was  sent  to  the  state  senate  in 
1840;  and  served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1843,  to  March  3,  1845,  and  from  March  4,  1847,  to  May  7, 
LS58,  when  he  was  sent  to  the  Senate,  where  he  remained  until  he  resigned  on  March  28,  1861.  He  was 
a  brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  States  Army;  served  as  a  delegate  to  the  Democratic  convention 
in  1868;  explored  and  measured  mountains  in  western  North  Carolina;  and  died  in  Morganton,  North 
Carolina,  on  November  3,  1897.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  824. 

1  6  George  Maxwell  Robeson  was  born  in  New  Jersey  on  March  16,  1829,  and  died  in  the  same  State 
on  September  27,  1897.  He  graduated  from  Princeton  in  1S47;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1850;  and 
was  active  in  organizing  troops  in  his  state  for  the  Union  army,  rising  to  the  rank  of  brigadier  general. 
He  was  attorney  general  of  New  Jersey  from  1867  to  June  22,  1869;  Secretary  of  the  Navy  from  June 
25,  1869,  to  March  12,  1877;  and  served  in  the  House  of  Representatives  from  March  4,  1879,  to  March 
3,  1883.    National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  IV,  25;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1469. 

17  After  considerable  research  the  editor  failed  to  identify  M.  E.  Manning. 
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Thomasville 
Davidson  County, 
North  Carolina. 
April  15th  1871 

Dear  Sir- 

I  received  Your  Speech  on  "Civil  Reform"18  setting  forth  the 
abuses  practiced  by  those  now  in  power,  which  if  not  now  arrested 
in  some  way,  will  subvert  our  form  of  government,  and  destroy 
liberty  itself. 

Our  political  sky  is  angry  and  lowering,  ready  to  disgorge  its 
wrathful  contents  over  our  once  happy  America. happy  at  home, 
respected  abroad,  the  cup  of  our  national  glory  was  full  to  over  flowing, 
but  alas,  how  sad  the  change.  Our  boasted  national  liberty  no  longer 
exists,  a  portion  of  our  Country  has  been  disfranchised.19  The  good 
and  intelligent  of  the  South  as  also  some  portions  of  the  Southwest 
are  under  the  control  of  a  few  political  demagogues.20 

You  were  the  first  to  take  the  necessary  steps  to  put  an  end  to  this 
diabolical  outrage,  by  Changing  the  Constitution  of  Missouri21 

It  is  clear  to  my  mind  sir,  that  you  desire  to  perpetuate  a  govern- 
ment such  an  one  as  was  administered  by  Washington,  and  other 
distinguished  statesmen.  In  the  providence  of  God  I  do  hope  you  may 
be  enabled  to  restore  the  Country  to  its  former  purity. 

I  am  particularly  desirous  of  having  Your  speech,  of  December 
16th  1870. 22  which  elicited  the  lamentations  of  Mr  Drake-23  a  man  of 
marked  ability,  and  strong  prejudices-  and  I  must  believe  a  bad  man 
at  heart- 


18  Jenckes  in  the  House  had  long  been  advocating  his  bill  providing  competitive  examinations  for 
entrance  into  the  civil  service  and  Schurz  during  the  winter  of  1870-71  moved  a  similar  measure  in 
the  Senate.  Neither  of  these  bills  passed,  but  through  the  efforts  of  Trumbull,  Jenckes,  Schurz,  and 
others  a  provision  was  incorporated  in  the  sundry  civil  expense  act  providing  for  the  appointment  of 
a  commission  to  determine  the  rules  to  ascertain  "the  fitness  of  each  candidate  ...  for  the  branch 
of  service  into  which  he  seeks  to  enter."  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  VII,  10-11. 

1 9  He  here  refers  to  the  third  section  of  the  Fourteenth  Amendment  to  the  Constitution  which  pro- 
hibits a  large  class  of  citizens  from  holding  Federal  and  State  offices  on  account  of  having  taken  an  oath 
to  support  the  Constitution  and  then  having  participated  in  rebellion,  but  provides  that  Congress, 
by  a  two-thirds  majority,  may  remove  such  disabilities.  The  state  constitutions,  in  several  instances, 
likewise  disfranchised  many  of  their  citizens  for  participating  in  insurrection.  Francis  Newton  Thorpe, 
The  Federal  and  Slate  Constitutions,  Colonial  Charters  and  Other  Organic  Laws,  passim. 

20  He  here  refers  to  the  carpetbaggers  and  in  a  few  instances  to  the  scalawags  and  Negroes  who  had 
usurped  power  in  many  instances. 

21  An  amendment  to  the  Missiouri  constitution  changed  several  of  the  sections  of  the  constitution 
of  1865  relative  to  voters.  It  was  ratified  on  November  8,  1870.  Among  other  things  it  provided  that 
all  males  over  twenty-one  years  of  age,  including  those  who  had  declared  their  intention  of  becoming 
citizens,  merely  had  to  take  the  oath  of  loyalty  to  the  constitution  in  order  to  vote.  State  and  local 
officers  after  this  merely  had  to  take  the  oath  to  support  the  Federal  and  state  constitutions.  Thorpe, 
Federal  and  State  Constitutions,  IV,  2226-2229. 

2  2  The  speech  of  Carl  Schurz  had  to  do  with  the  evils  connected  with  the  methods  used  to  fill  Federal 
offices  by  the  spoils  system  as  used  by  the  leaders  in  the  government.  Congressional  Globe,  41st  Con- 
gress, 3d  sess.,  pp.  118-128,  146-147. 

23  Charles  Daniel  Drake  was  born  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  on  April  11,  1811,  and  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  April  1,  1892.  He  attended  St.  Joseph's  College  at  Bardstown,  Kentucky;  served 
as  an  apprentice  midshipman  from  1825  to  1829;  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1S33; 
and  began  to  practice  in  Cincinnati.  He  moved  to  St.  Louis  in  1834;  served  in  the  state  legislature 
in  1859  and  1860;  was  a  Presidential  elector  in  1864;  was  a  member  of  the  constitutional  convention 
in  1865;  and  served  in  the  Senate  from  March  4,  1867,  to  December  19,  1870,  when  he  resigned  to 
become  chief  justice  of  the  court  of  claims,  which  position  he  held  until  January,  1885.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  p.  919. 
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I  shall  be  pleased  at  all  time    to  have  your  speeches,  and  any  other 
documents  which  You  may  think  proper  to  honor  me  with 

With  great  respect  I  am.  sir 

Your  obt  servt. 

N.L.  Smith24  M  D 
To  Hon  Carl  Schurz 
U  S. Senator. 
Washington  City    D.C, 


[Enclosure:  Clipping  from  Raleigh   N.C.,   newspaper  by  Barringer- 
August  29,  1867]. 

RUFUS  BARRINGER, 

ATTORNEY  AT  LAW, 

CHARLOTTE,  N.  C,  April  17  1871 
Dear  Sir: 

I  cut  this  brief  notice  of  your  late  speech  from  the  Washington 
Republican.25  If  it  truly  represents  your  views,  I  would  be  glad  to  have 
you  send  me  a  copy.  I  think  it  comes  nearer  the  true  points,  than 
any  thing  I  have  yet  seen. 

I  beg  leave  to  enclose  a  letter  of  mine  in  1867. 

Yours  &C 

Rufus  Barringer,26 
Hon  Mr.  Schurz; 
l.lastS.D. 


Office  of 
THE  JOURNAL,27 

Wilmington,  N.  C,  June  19th,  1871 

Dear  Sir :  Please  allow  me  to  add  my  personal  solicitations  to  those 
of  the  great  body  I  represent.  Our  Fair  will  be  held  in  November- 
The  day  upon  which  you  would  speak,  should  you  accept  our  invitation, 
would  be  Thursday  Nov.  2d  9th  or  16th-  the  week  not  yet  being  deter- 
mined upon-  most  probably  the  latter-  which  would  bring  it  just 
before  the  meeting  of  Congress.  I  hope  you  will  come—  There  is  nothing 
political  in  the  invitation-  Those  who  have  invited  you  are  Demo- 
crats and  ninety-nine  one-hundredths  of  the  thousands  who  will 
listen    you  [sic]  will  be  Democrats-  But  the  invitation  is  extended  in 

24  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  Dr.  N.  L.  Smith. 

26  There  was  a  newspaper  called  the  Washington  Republican  and  another  the  Washington  Republic, 
but  they  had  died  a  long  time  before  this  period.  The  National  Republican,  however,  was  printed  in 
Washington  from  1860  to  1888,  and  was  one  of  the  nation's  outstanding  news  sheets.  Union  List  of 
Newspapers,  pp.  89-91. 

26  Rufus  Barringer  was  one  of  the  twenty-six  brigadier-generals  from  North  Carolina  in  the  Con- 
federate service.  He  was  an  outstanding  lawyer  of  Charlotte  during  Reconstruction  days,  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  Republican.  In  the  trial  of  Judge  Logan  before  the  legislature  in  1870-71,  he 
said  that  Logan  was  utterly  incompetent  to  be  a  judge.  J.  G.  de  Roulhac  Hamilton,  Reconstruction 
in  North  Carolina,  pp.  35n,  569. 

27  The  Wilmington  Journal,  a  weekly  newspaper,  was  printed  in  that  city  from  September  21,  1844, 
to  1895.    It  was  also  a  daily  from  September  8,  1851,  to  1878.     Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  510. 
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admiration  your  abilities  and  manly  and  generous  course  towards  the 
Southern  people,  and  to  promote  a  spirit  of  reconciliation  between 
the  sections,  which  unfortunately  does  not  go  hand  in  hand  with 
reconstruction. 

I  can  promise  you  a  warm  reception  ,  a  kindly  and  generous  hospi- 
tality and  a  very,  very  large    auditery-  [sic] 

Will  you  please  let  me  hear  from  you  at  an  early  day 

Very  truly 

Jo3  A.  Engelhard28 


CAPE  FEAR  AGRICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION, 

FAIR  OPENS  NOVEMBER AT  WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

FOR  INFORMATION,  ADDRESS  J.A.   ENGELHARD, 

GENERAL  SECRETARY/WILMINGTON, 

GENERAL  SECRETARY,WILMINGTON,  N.C. 

Office  of  the  Cape  Fear  Agricultural  Association, 
Journal  Print,  Wilmrngton,N.C.  Wilmington,  N.  C,  June  19th,  1871 

Hon.  Carl  Schurz 

St.  Louis    Mo- 
Sir  :    I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Officers 

and  Executive  Committee  of  the  Cape  Fear  Agricultural  Association 

you  were  unanimously  selected  to  deliver  the  oration  at  the  next 

Annual  Fair  of  the  Association  to  be  held  in  this  City  in  November 

next. 

You  will  confer  a  favor  upon  them  and  upon  the  people  of  this 

entire  section  of  country  if  you  find  it  conpatible  with  your  interests 

and  feelings  to  accept. 

Hoping  for  a  favorable  response 

I  am  Very  Respy' 

Your  Obt.  Svt 

Jo9  A.  Engelhard 
Gen1  Secy. 
Speeches 


Beaufort,  N.C.  Jan    30,  1872. 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz 
U.  S.  Senate. 

Dear  Sir: 

Although  unknown  to  you  personally,  I  take  the  liberty  of  ad- 
dressing you  a  few  lines  to  thank  you  for  your  noble  and  magnanimous 
conduct  towards  our  people.  As  a  member  of  the  Executive  Committee 

28  James  A.  Engelhard  and  W.  L.  Saunders  were  proprieters  of  the  daily  and  weekly  Wilmington 
Journal,  located  on  Princess  Street,  between  First  and  Second  streets.  The  daily  cost  eight  dollars 
per  year  and  the  weekly  two  dollars  per  year.  They  also  did  book  and  job  printing.  Sheriff  &  Co.'s 
Wilmington  City  Directory,  1875-6,  pp.  20,  58. 
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of  the  Conservative-Democratic  Party  of  this  Congressional  District, 
I  wish  to  assure  you  of  the  high  estimate  placed  upon  your  public 
services  and  the  regard  in  which  you  are  held  by  the  intelligent, 
patriotic,  and  good  citizens  of  this  State;  indeed  I  may  say  of  the 
whole  South.  The  feeling  manifested  towards  you  in  Tennessee,  is  not 
local,  but  general.  Poor  and  despised  as  we  appear  to  be-  the  object 
of  vindictive  legislation,  and  the  foot-ball  of  unpitying  partisan 
majority,  yet  the  heart,  warm  like  our  own  clime,  beats  in  gratitude 
for  those  who  counsel  moderation  and  brotherly  love  in  dealing  with 
this  people.  You  have  stood  forth  amid  the  madness  of  passion  to  plead 
for  conciliation,  to  help  the  helpless,  until  our  affections  seem  to  crystal- 
ize  around  you  as  a  true  and  tried  friend  who  will  yet  lead  us  into  the 
path  of  deliverence  from  our  troubles. 

I  have  read  with  great  pleasure  the  proceedings  of  the  Liberal 
Republican  Convention  at  Jefferson  City,29  and  have  been  glad  to 
see  the  spirit  manifested  by  the  Democracy  of  Missouri,  as  gathered 
from  their  address-  This  augurs  well  for  the  country.  And  I  trust  when 
the  Republicans  opposed  to  the  present  national  Administration, 
meet  in  Cincinnati  in  May,30  they  may  be  enabled  to  inaugurate 
such  a  movement  as  will  rescue  the  Government  from  the  corruption, 
abuse,  and  mismanagement  into  which  it  has  fallen.  The  South  cannot 
afford  to  lose  in  this  contest,  and  as  the  policy  you  propose  has  worked 
admirably  in  Virginia,  Missouri,  and  Tennessee,  we  cordially  adopt 
it  and  recommend  it  to  the  country  as  a  basis  of  our  organization  in 
the  presidential  contest.  Such  a  union  of  Republicans  &  Democrats 
would  make  success  probable.  I  hope  certain.  Make  your  nominations, 
and  then  let  the  Democratic  Party  meet  in  convention  and  ratify  them, 
and  then  go  before  the  country  with  tariff  reform,  civil  service  reform, 
a  single  term  for  the  President,  the  maintenance  of  the  writ  of  habeas 
corpus,  universal  amnesty,  the  retention  of  the  public  lands  for  actual 
settlers,  and  I  believe  there  will  be  an  uprising  like  that  which  over- 
threw Tammany,  that  will  give  us  the  victory. 

If  not  imposing  too  much  trouble,  may  I  ask  you  to  send  me  your 
late  speech,  and  such  speeches  as  may  be  made  during  the  session 
worthy  of  public  interest? 

I  am,  dear  sir, 

Very  Respectfully 
Wm  V.  Geffroy31 

29  The  Liberal  Republican  movement  began  in  Missouri  because  of  the  dissatisfaction  to  Grant 
and  the  radicals.  It  began  in  1870  when  the  Republicans  split  over  the  removal  of  the  dissibilities  of 
the  men  who  had  favored  the  South  in  the  Civil  War.  Carl  Schurz  led  the  Liberal  Republicans  and 
backed  B.  Gratz  Brown  for  governor,  and  they  nominated  him.  In  a  convention  at  Jefferson  City, 
on  January  24,  1872,  they  issued  a  call  for  all  liberal  Republicans  to  join  them  in  a  program  of  reform. 
They  also  called  for  a  general  mass  convention  of  Liberal  Republicans  in  Cincinnati  on  the  first  Wednes- 
day in  May.  From  all  sections  of  the  country  came  support  from  many  leading  Republicans  and 
Republican  newspapers.     Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  VII,  36. 

30  The  Liberal  Republican  convention  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  in  1872  was  in  reality  a  great  mass  meet- 
ing. Except  in  a  very  few  places  they  did  not  have  an  organization  and  the  delegates  were  selected 
in  a  rather  irregular  way.  The  convention  framed  a  good  platform  and  then  nominated  Horace  Greeley 
instead  of  Charles  Francis  Adams.  Edward  Stanwood  (revised  by  Charles  Knowles  Bolton),  A  History 
of  the  Presidency,  1788-1897,  I,  340-344. 

31  William  V.  Geffroy  in  this  letter  tells  all  about  himself  that  the  editor  has  been  able  to  find  out 
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Goldsboro,  N.  C,  March  14,  1877 
Hon  Carl  Schurz 
Washington 

My  dear  Sir  -  You  are  perhaps  aware  that  it  has  been  my  lot 
to  differ  with  you  politically,  yet,  as  a  German-American  citizen, 
and  having  always  entertained  the  highest  regard  and  admiration  for 
you  personally,  I  beg  to  be  allowed  the  privilege  of  congratulating  you 
upon  your  accession  to  the  President's  Cabinet. 

So  far  Gen  Hayes  has  done  well  and  generously,  and  he  is  in  the 
right.  If  he  adheres  to  his  liberal  policy  he  will  prove  himself  the 
President  of  the  entire  Union,  not  of  a  section  or  faction;  the  Pres- 
ident of  a  great  liberty-loving  people,  not  of  a  political  party. 

The  President's  political  opponents,  like  myself,  admire  his  patri- 
otic purpose,  and  take  his  selection  of  the  Cabinet  to  be  intrinsic 
evidence  of  his  good  intentions.  It  must  restore  confidence  and  pro- 
duce a  better  feeling  on  all  sides  than  has  existed  for  years. 

The  South  has  been  grossly  misrepresented.  She  deserves  better 
treatment  than  has  been  her  lot  the  past  eight  years.  President  Hayes 
policy  gives  us  hope  for  better  times.  We  feel  that  we  are  to  be  again 
recognized  as  children  of  the  same  great  household  and  if  the  President 
sticks  to  the  spirit  of  his  broad  and  generous  policy  he  will  do  much 
towards  lessening  the  dissappointment  so  painfully  felt  by  Southern 
Democrats  at  the  defeat  of  Tilden. 

Believe  me,Sir,  your  sincere  friend  and    admirer 

Julius  A.  Bonitz32 

Editor  Carolina  Messenger  &33 
Transcript  &  Messeng[er]34 


Salisbury  N.  Ca. 

July  20/  72 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz- 
S\  Louis  Mo. 

Dear  Sir, 

S^  Louis    was  my  home,  from  1839  to  1861.  I  have  had  fre- 
quent communications  from  my  old  friends  Gov.  B.  Gratz  Brown35 

32  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  Julius  A.  Bonitz,  except  for  the  information  given  in  the 
letter  head. 

33  The  Carolina  Messenger  was  a  semi-weekly  newspaper  published  in  Goldsboro  from  1867  to  1877. 
In  March,  1877,  the  name  was  changed  to  the  Goldsboro  Messenger.    Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  501. 

34  The  Weekly  Transcript  and  Messenger  of  Goldsboro  and  the  Goldsboro  Messenger  was  called  the 
Goldsboro  Messenger  from  1874  to  1889.  It  was  connected  with  the  Semi-weekly  Wilmington  Messenger 
which  was  published  during  the  same  years.  It  also  had  other  names.  Union  List  of  Newspapers, 
pp.  501,  510. 

35  Benjamin  Gratz  Brown  was  born  in  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  May  28,  1826,  and  died  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  on  December  13,  1885.  He  graduated  from  Transylvania  University  in  1845  and 
from  Yale  Law  School  in  1847;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Kentucky,  but  later  moved  to  Missouri; 
and  served  in  the  legislature  of  that  state  from  1852  to  1859.  From  1854  to  1859  he  was  a  leader  in 
antislavery  crusade  and  even  had  personal  encounters  over  his  ideas  and  was  wounded  by  a  pistol-shot 
in  one  of  the  fights.  He  was  defeated  for  governor  in  1857  on  the  Free-soil  ticket  by  only  500  votes. 
He  helped  General  Lyon  save  the  state  for  the  Union  in  1861,  and  commanded  a  regiment  in  the  attack 
on  Camp  Jackson.  He  assisted  in  passing  the  ordinance  of  emancipation  by  the  Missouri  convention 
in  1864;  was  United  States  Senator,  1863-67;  and  won  the  governorship  in  1S71  on  the  Liberal  Republic- 
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and  Hon  Frank  Blair36  Tho'  I  knew  you, I  had  no  personal  acquaint- 
ance with  you  at  that  time,  but  I  have  followed  you  in  your  career,  & 
feel  as  an  old  acquaintance. 

In  behalf  of  our  friends  of  this  section,  I  write  you  to  request  you 
to  give  us  a  call  when  you  come  to  North  Carolina-  We  learn  you  are 
to  be  in  Greensboro  on  the  27  July  being  Saturday-  which  by  rail 
is  only  55  miles  from  this  place. 

There  is  to  be  a  large  mass  meeting  at  Statesville  Iredell  Co-  25 
miles  west  of  this  city  on  Monday  29  July  Also  at  Charlotte  and  Salis- 
bury on  30  &  31st 

You  can  Spend  Sunday  in  Salisbury,  leave  at  5  A  M  Monday,  get 
to  Statesville  at  6J^  Oc-  leave  Statesville  next  morning  at  7  reach 
Charlotte  at  9  Oc — Leave  Charlotte  at  8  Oc.  P.M.  &  reach  Salisbury 
at  10  P  M  Tuesday  night.  This  will  give  you  a  chance  to  be  heard  by 
a  large  portion  of  the  people  in  western    North  Carolina. 

Our  people  are  in  fine  spirits,  but  need  all  the  help  we  can  get  from 
our  friends  from  the  North- 

If  it  be  possible  for  you  to  come  please  write  me  immediately, 
&  we  will  have  all  things  arranged  for  giving  you  a  handsome  recep- 
tion. 

If  you  should  see  my  old  friends,  Gov  Brown  &  F.  Blair,  please 
present  my  kindest  regards  &  say  we  would  be  greatly  delighted  to 
have  them  with  you- 

May  God  help  you  in  all  your  efforts  to  save  our  country. 

Respectfully    Yrs      J  W  Hall37 


Raleigh  N.  C.  March  23rd  1874 

Hon  Carl  Schurz    U.  S.  Senator 
Washington  D.  C. 

Sir: 

I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  a  communication 
on  "finance"  that  I  sent  you  from  Charleston  S.C.  on  the  25th  ult. 
I  have  not  had  the  pleasure  of  an  acknowledgement  of  the  receipt 
of  same  by  you:  &  infer  that  you  do  not  find  the  ideas  therein  ex- 
pressed in  any  way  useful  towards  the  advancement  of  the  cause. 
The  original  scheme  was  inserted  in  the  Courier  Journal38  Louisville 
Ky  17th  ult  in  form  of  an  editorial.  Not  knowing  whether  the  "Journal" 
would  find  space  for  it,  I  had  prepared  the  same  thing  in  some-what 

an  ticket  by  a  majority  of  40,000.  After  his  defeat  in  1872,  when  he  ran  for  Vice  President  on  the 
Democratic  ticket,  he  returned  to  his  law  practice.  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography, 
I,  403. 

36  Francis  Preston  Blair,  Jr.,  was  born  in  Kentucky  on  February  19,  1821,  and  died  in  St.  Louis 
Missouri,  on  July  8,  1875.  He  attended  the  University  of  North  Carolina  for  a  while;  graduated  from 
Princeton  University  in  1841;  and  studied  law  at  Transylvania  University.  When  the  Mexican  War 
broke  out  he  enlisted  as  a  private,  and  after  its  close  he  held  many  political  offices.  He  was  in  Congress 
from  March  4,  1857,  to  March  3,  1859;  from  June  8,  to  June  25,  1860;  from  March  4,  1861,  to  July,  1862; 
and  from  March  4,  1863,  to  June  10,  1864;  was  nominated  for  Vice  President  on  the  Democratic  ticket 
in  1868:  and  served  as  United  States  Senator  from  January  20, 1871,  to  March  3,  1873.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  p.  707. 

37  The  editor  has  found  it  impossible  to  locate  information  about  J.  W.  Hall  other  than  that  given 
in  his  letter. 

38  The  Louisville  Courier-Journal  was  formed  from  the  Louisville  Dayly  Journal  and  the  Louisville 
Daily  Courier  in  1865,  and  almost  immediately  became  one  of  the  leading  newspapers  of  the  United 
States.     Union  List  of  Newspapers,  pp.  232-233. 
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different  form,  (in  fact  the  same  writing  I  sent  you)  &  sent  on  the  19th 
to  the  News  &  Courier39  Charleston  for  publication;  but  the  paper 
being  full  of  local  tax  business,  the  article  laid  over  until  I  saw  the 
publication  in  the  Courier  Journal.  I  then  withdrew  the  paper  from 
the  News  office  &  as  there  was  an  idea  regarding  Capital  &  Cy  for 
the  west  &  S — ,  that  had  not  yet  been  made  public,  I  sent  the  article 
to  you  thinking  that  as  you  stood  firm  on  the  specie  question,  you 
might  appreciate  my  deductions.  A  day  or  two  afterwards  the  Herald 
brought  us  your  fine  speech  on  that  question,  giving  utterance  to  the 
very  ideas  that  I  had  thought  had  been  lost  sight  of.  So  my  ideas 
came  late  to  market.  Had  I  sent  the  article  to  the  Herald  as  I  first 
intended  instead  of  the  News  &  Courier,  the  publication  would  have 
come  to  the  country  before  your  speech. 

If  you  could  have  found  merit  in  my  idea  of  resumption  in  case 
that  course  is  permitted  the  country-  I  should  have  felt  that  the 
paper  had  been  well  placed;  but  under  the  circumstances,  I  beg  that 
the  communication  be  returned  to  me,  addressed,  to  93  Wentworth 
Street  Charleston  S.C. 

The  News-papers, seem  to  think  that  Morton40  and  friends  (Natl 
bankers)  will  at  least  have"  free  banking. "  There  could  be  a  pleasant 
little  compromise  made-  thereon,  in  a  proviso  that  the  security  for 
the  issue  of  such  banks  be  Treasury  Notes.  Let  the  south  and  west  have 
all  the  cy  they  want  on  those  terms.  They  pretend  not  to  care  how  they 
obtain  the  cy  so  long  as  they  have  it  to  use  in  their  business. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  the  south,  &  west  demand  that  the  govern- 
ment shall  give  them  their  due  share  of  the  profit  of  issuing  money. 
All  they  want  is  the  cy.  itself:  dont  care  about  the  profit  of  the  thing. 
Let  them  have  all  the  cy  based  on  treasury  notes  that  they  want. 
Then,  let  them  print  all  over  the  face  &  back  of  the  bills,  in  red  letters, 
so  that  there  can  be  no  mistake  about  the  intention  of  its  issue  &  uses. 
This  bill  to  be  used,  &  pass  current,  only  in  the  souther  [sic]  and  western 
states.  Have  it  generally  understood  that  it  is  their  money,  &  that  a 
Yankee  must  not  touch  it.  That  it  is  a  peculiar  issue,  for  a  peculiar 
purpose,  for  a  people  of  puculiar  ideas.  Gov't  should  then  enact,  that 
any  Exp  Co  carrying  such  money  from  any  of  the  southern  or  western 
states  with  a  view  of  paying  southern  or  western  creditors,  would  on 

39  The  News  and  Courier  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  had  various  names  after  its  establishment 
on  January  10,  1803,  but  it  was  a  leading  newspaper  until  1882.     Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  641. 

40  Oliver  Hazard  Perry  Throck  Morton  was  born  in  Indiana  on  August  4,  1823,  and  died  in  Indian- 
apolis on  November  1,  1877.  After  attending  private  schools  and  serving  as  a  hatter's  apprentice  for 
four  years  he  graduated  from  Miami  University  in  1845,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1847.  He  located  in  Centerville,  Indiana;  became  a  district  judge  in  1852;  was  defeated  for  governor 
in  1856;  but  was  elected  lieutenant-governor  in  1860,  and  when  Governor  Henry  S.  Lane  was  sent 
to  the  United  States  Senate  in  1861  Morton  took  his  place  as  governor.  He  was  elected  governor  in 
1864,  and  went  to  the  Senate  on  March  4,  1867,  where  he  remained  until  his  death.  He  was  a  member 
of  the  electoral  commission  in  1877.  At  the  close  of  the  war  Morton  favored  generous  terms  to  the 
South  like  those  offered  by  Lincoln  and  Johnson,  but  he  was  won  over  by  the  radicals  and  became  one 
of  their  most  noted  leaders.  He  was  very  inconsistent  on  the  money  question.  At  first  he  opposed 
soft  money  and  in  1868  formulated  and  introduced  a  bill  for  the  resumption  of  specie  payment  on 
January  1,  1872,  but  the  panic  of  1873  and  the  demand  of  the  westerners  for  cheap  money  led  him  to 
ridicule  as  fanatics  those  who  favored  a  return  to  specie  payment.  He  then  worked  for  a  limited  issue 
of  paper  money.  On  the  money  issue  he  was  in  direct  opposition  to  Grant,  who  refused  to  yield.  The 
panic  and  failure  of  Jay  Cooke  brought  calamity  to  the  money  market.  The  clearing  house  associ- 
ation agreed  to  issue  clearing  house  certificates  to  settle  balances,  but  the  strong  demand  for  an  increase 
in  the  currency  met  with  stiff  opposition  and  failed  to  carry  until  the  Bland  Allison  Silver  Act  passed 
some  years  later.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1340;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XIII, 
262-264,  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  VII,  108-109. 
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conviction  be  subject  to  a  fine  of  not  over    a  $1,000,000.  or  imprison- 
ment to  death.  &c 

Respectfully  Your  Obedient  Servant 

E.  R.  Mears41 


DE  ROSSET  &  CO., 
SHIPPING  AND  COMMISSION  MERCHANTS, 
WILMINGTON,  N.C.,  Oct  5,  1874- 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz 
St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Dear  Sir: 

Will  you  kindly  send  me  a  copy  of  the  speech  delivered  by  you 
in  the  Senate  last  winter  upon  the  currency,  finance  &c.  of  the 
country. 

Pardon  the  liberty;  My  wish  to  become  more  familiar  with  such 
able  views  upon  political  economy  must  be  my  excuse  for  troubling 
you. 

Very  Respectfully, 

Graham  Davis.42 


[Enclosed  in:  Feb  1,  1875-  J.     Cochrane  to  R.M.Lassiter] 

Oxford  N.C.  Jan.  25th.  1875. 
Gen.  John  Cochrane43  and  Others, 

Gentelmen, 

The  enclosed  article  induce  me  to  seek  communion  with 
liberal  republicans,  with  a  view  to  encourage  national  organization. 
Our  numbers  are  not  large  in  North  Carolina,  but  can  be  greatly  in- 
creased. Our  principles  are  right;  and  the  best  interest  of  our  country 
demand  their  support,  which  will  be  given  by  all  men  who  love  their 
country  better  than  the  offices  of  the  Government. 

In  North  Carolina,  there  are  twelve  thousand  old  union  men,  who 
dislike  equally  the  Ku-  Klux-  Democracy  and  the  plundering-  Radical. 
What  we  need  here  are  Leaders  and  Organizers,  showing  forth  the 
objects  and  principles  of  the  Liberal  Republican  movement,  strongly 

41  While  various  and  sundry  men  were  giving  tneir  ideas  on  the  money  question,  E.  R.  Mears  gave 
his  also.  He  must  have  been  visiting  his  friends  and  relatives  in  North  Carolina  at  this  time  for  there 
are  many  people  with  his  name  around  Raleigh  and  Wilmington  today  just  as  there  were  during  Recon- 
struction days. 

4  2  Graham  Davis  must  have  been  a  clerk  in  the  firm  of  De  Rosset  &  Co.  (A.  J.,  W.  L.,  and  A.  L. 
De  Rosset),  commission  merchants,  located  at  6  North  Water  Street,  Wilmington,  North  Carolina. 
Sheriff  &  Co.'s  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Directory  and  General  Advertiser  for  1875-6,  p.  54. 

4  3  John  Cochrane  was  born  in  New  York  on  August  27,  1813,  and  died  there  on  February  7,  1898. 
He  graduated  from  Hamilton  College  in  1831;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1834;  was  surveyor  of  the 
port  of  New  York  from  1853  to  1857,  and  a  member  of  Congress  from  1857  to  1861.  He  became  a  Colonel 
on  June  11,  1861,  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  July  17,  1862,  but  resigned  the  next  year  on 
account  of  physical  disability.  In  1864  he  was  nominated  as  Vice  President  with  Fremont  on  the 
Independent  Republican  ticket,  but  withdrew;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Liberal  Republican  convention 
in  1872;  was  one  of  the  leaders  for  Greeley  in  the  campaign;  was  president  of  the  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati; and  held  many  other  offices.  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  I,  671;  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  pp.  828-829. 
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recommended  by  a  National  Executive  Committee  whose  address 
shall  be  to  the  patriots  and  honest  men  of  the  country,  who  are  anxious 
for  their  own  and  their  country's  welfare.  Such  men,  both  white  and 
colored,  would  rush  to  our  cause,  and  stand  by  the  party  that  promised 
to  give  peace  and  order  to  the  South,  and  security  and  duration  to  our 
Republican  Institutions.  The  popular  mind  here, never  has  been  in  a 
more  susceptible  condition  than  at  this  time.  As  an  evidence  of  this, 
ten  years  ago,  only  one  copy  of  the  Tribune44  was  taken  at  this  place; 
and  it  is  now  regarded  by  many  as  the  best  paper  in  America;  and 
such  men  admit  that  the  course  pointed  out  by  Mr  Greeley45  was  the 
only  one  since  the  war  marked  by  wisdom  and  statesmanship;  such 
expressions  may  be  based  upon  grave  apprehensions  of  a  great  political 
crisis.  Hoping  to  be  advised  of  such  course  as  you  may  think  proper 
to  pursue  I  remain, 

Very  Respectfully,  Your  obt.  servant, 

R.W.Lassiter,46  Oxford,  North  Carolina. 

per  R.F.L. 
(Copy  of  letter  sent  to  Genl  Cochrane) 

Wilmington  N.  C. 
Jany  29th  75 
Hon  Carl  Schurz 

Washington  D.  C. 

Sir. 

I  see  by  the  papers  that  you  propose  on  your  retirement 
from  public  life  to  write  a  political  History  of  the  U.S.  If  you  do 
probably  you  would  like  to  purchase  old  bound  copies  of  the  "  National 
Intelligencer"47  I  have  them  for  the  years  1828-.29.-30.-31-  32-33- 
34-35  I  hardly  know  what  price  to  put  upon  them  and  would  be  glad 
to  have  an  offer  from  you. 

Yours  truly 

Jno.  D.  Taylor48 

44  The  New  York  Tribune  was  established  by  Horace  Greeley  on  April  10,  1841,  as  a  penny  paper. 
Its  success  was  assured  from  the  first  even  if  the  Sun  did  endeavor  to  hinder  its  circulation.  Greeley 
was  assisted  by  such  men  as  Henry  J.  Raymond,  Charles  A.  Dana,  George  William  Curtis,  Bayard 
Taylor,  and  Albert  Brisbane.  J.  Franklin  Jameson  (revised  by  Albert  E.  McKinley),  Dictionary  of 
United  States  History,  p.  352. 

45  Horace  Greeley  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  February  3,  1811,  and  died  in  New  York  on 
November  29,  1872.  He  became  a  publisher  of  a  paper,  but  it  soon  failed  and  he  then  turned  to  job 
printing.  He  later  became  one  of  America's  most  outstanding  editors.  His  New  York  Tribune  was 
considered  far  and  wide  as  the  anti-slavery  Bible.  He  and  his  paper  interferred  with  Lincoln  and  the 
war  in  demanding  action  and  abolition.  He  was  nominated  by  the  Liberal  Republicans  at  Cincinnati 
in  1872.  for  President  along  with  B.  Gratz  Brown.  The  Democrats  also  nominated  him.  He  received 
2,834,079  votes  to  3,  597,070  for  Grant.  His  wife  died  in  the  midst  of  the  campaign,  and  he  so  under- 
mined his  health  by  his  strenuous  work  that  he  soon  followed  her  to  the  grave.  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia 
of  American  Biography,  II,  734-741. 

4«  Robert  W.  Lassiter,  nicknamed  as  "Kildee"  Lassiter  by  Josiah  Turner,  was  one  of  the  grafters 
connected  with  the  purchase  of  land  by  the  penitentiary  committee  in  1869.  In  1870,  when  he,  W.  A. 
Smith,  and  L.  C  Barlett  (all  Republicans)  presented  their  credentials  for  the  state  senate,  there  were 
serious  objections  raised  to  permitting  them  to  take  their  seats.  Lassiter  was  secretary  and  treasurer 
to  the  executive  committee  to  reorganize  the  University  of  North  Carolina  after  the  Civil  War.  He 
drew  a  salary  of  $1,000  for  holding  this  nominal  position  and  opposed  any  change  in  the  educational 
system  of  the  state.    Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  380,  388,  534-535,  623,  629. 

47  The  National  Intelligencer  was  a  tri-weekly  (later  daily)  newspaper  established  in  Washington 
by  Samuel  H.  Smith  in  1800  as  an  organ  of  Jefferson's  party.  It  was  an  offshoot  of  a  paper  started  in 
Philadelphia  in  1793  by  Joseph  Gales,  the  elder.  In  1810  Joseph  Gales,  Jr.,  became  one  of  the  editors 
of  the  National  Intelligencer  and  two  years  later  he  was  joined  by  William  Seaton,  who  developed  this 
paper  until  it  played  a  leading  role  in  American  political  life  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Jameson, 
Dictionary  of  United  Stales  History,  p.  341. 

48  John  D.  Taylor  was  president  of  the  Brunswick  Bridge  and  Ferry  Company  and  resided  in  Bruns- 
wick County.    Sheriff  &  Co.'s  Wilmington,  N.  C.  Directory,  for  1875-6,  p.  138. 
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[Enclosure:  Jan  25,  1875-  Lassiter  to  Cochrane] 

JOHN  COCHRANE, 

P.O.Box  250.  New  York,  February  1  1875 

R.W  Lassiter  Esq 

My  Dear  Sir 

I  have  today  received  your  of  25th  ulto.  forwarded  by  the 
Editor  of  the  Tribune,  We  have  Continued  our  Liberal  Organization 
in  this  State  since  1872,  now  two  years,  in  each  of  which  we  determined 
the  result  of  the  State  election-  But  you  must  not  understand  that  we 
consider  ourselves  a  section  of  the  Liberal  organization  of  1872.  That 
movement  we  take  it  expired  bearing  no  fruits-  Its  seed,  Nowhere 
was  planted  deep  in  the  bosom  of  the  Country,  and  now  is  shooting 
from  the  bosoms  of  thousands  of  ''Independent  Voters"-  We  hold 
ourselves  as  part  of  these  voters  wherever  in  the  whole  country  they 
may  be;  and  in  organized  readiness  to  take  the  National  field,  (as  we 
have  occupied  our  State  field)  whenever  the  Independent  voters 
of  the  Nation  shall  put  forward  their  leaders  into  a  National  Counsel 
for  the  purpose  The  movement  must  be  a  fresh  original  ,  and  self- 
contained  movement  proceeding  directly  from  the  true  men  of  the 
land-  We  are  neither  Ku  Klux  Democrats,  nor  Carpet  Bag-Republic- 
ans- We  are  the  antipodes  of  both.  We  are  Greeley  Republicans,  and 
will  take  no  step  inconsistent  with  the  known  &  accepted  views  of  that 
honest  &  sincere  patriot- 

Now  the  day  that  sees  a  National  Movement,  such  as  I  have  above 
delineated,  would  see  thousands  gathering  toward  it-  The  announce- 
ment that  it  has  been  determined  will  of  itself  create  organs  and 
multiply  desiples  The  work  should  begin  in  Washington  now.  Such  men 
as  Schurz  Fenton,49  (Washington  D  C),  Lyman  Trumbull50 (Chicago 
Illinois)  Frederick  Hassaurack51  (Cincinnati  Ohio.  Geo.  W  Julian,52 

49  Reuben  Eaton  Fenton  was  born  in  New  York  on  July  4,  1819,  and  died  there  on  August  25,  1885.. 
He  studied  law,  but  followed  mercantile  pursuits;  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Republican  party  and 
its  first  chairman  in  New  York;  was  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1853,  to  March  3,  1855,  and  from  March 
4,  1857,  to  December  20,  1864;  and  served  as  governor  of  New  York  from  1865  to  1868.  He  was  in  the 
Senate  from  March  4,  1869,  to  March  3,  1875;  was  chairman  of  the  United  States  commission  to  the 
International  Monetary  Conference  in  Paris  in  1878;  and  after  his  return  from  Europe  he  engaged  in 
banking  in  New  York,     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  961. 

60  Lyman  Trumbull  was  born  in  Connecticut  on  October  12,  1813,  and  died  in  Chicago  on  June  25, 
1896.  He  taught  school  from  1829  to  1833  after  attending  Bacon  Academy;  studied  law  and  began  to 
practice  in  Greenville,  Georgia;  but  soon  moved  to  Belleville,  Illinois.  He  was  in  the  state  house  of 
representatives  in  1840;  was  secretary  of  state  for  Illinois  from  1841  to  1842;  served  as  a  justice  of  the 
state  supreme  court  from  1848  to  1853;  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1854;  but  before  he  took  his  seat 
he  was  elected  to  the  Senate,  and  served  from  March  4,  1855,  to  March  3,  1873.  He  returned  to  the 
practice  of  law  in  Chicago  and  was  defeated  for  governor  on  the  Democratic  ticket  in  1880.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1629. 

51  Friedrich  Hassaurek  was  born  in  Vienna,  Austria,  on  October  9,  1832,  and  died  in  Paris,  France, 
on  October  3,  1885.  He  was  twice  wounded  in  the  German  revolution  in  1848;  moved  to  the  United 
States  in  1848  and  located  in  Cincinnati,  where  he  engaged  in  journalism,  politics,  and  the  practice 
of  law;  was  minister  to  Equador  from  1861  to  1865;  became  editor  of  the  Cincinnati  Volksblatt  in  1865; 
and  published  Four  Years  among  the  Spanish  Americans .  Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography, 
III.  111. 

52  George  Washington  Julian  was  born  in  Indiana  on  May  5,  1817,  and  died  in  Indiana  on  July  7, 
1899.  After  receiving  a  common  school  education  he  taught  school,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  1840.  He  was  in  the  legislature  in  1845;  took  a  leading  part  in  organizing  the  Free-soil 
party;  served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1849,  to  March  3,  1851;  and  was  the  nominee  for  Vice  President 
on  the  Free-soil  ticket  in  1852.  After  helping  organize  the  Republican  party  he  served  in  Congress 
as  a  Republican  from  1861  to  1871;  was  a  member  of  the  Reconstruction  Committee;  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  public  lands  for  eight  years;  and  was  noted  for  his  support  of  woman  suffrage, 
having  introduced  a  Constitutional  amendment  as  early  as  1868  for  that  purpose,  but  he  had  begun 
to  urge  it  in  1847.  He  was  a  leader  in  granting  suffrage  to  the  Negroes;  entered  the  Liberal  Republican 
movement  in  1872,  and  supported  Greeley;  and  was  a  tireless  worker  for  homestead  rights  and  preser- 
vation of  the  public  lands.  He  was  surveyor  general  of  New  Mexico  from  1885  to  1889.  Appleton,. 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  III,  486;  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1166. 
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(Indianapolis  Indiana)  &  others  should  be  plied  with  letters  from 
all  quarters,  urging  them  to  take  the  initiative,  and  set  the  ball 
rolling-  We  are  in  good  condition  in  this  State—  armed  in  full  panoply, 
and  with  banners  flying-  As  you  say,  the  people  awaiting  the  signal- 
If  it  be  not  soon  given,  they  will  Spontaneously  organize  and  sweep 
on-  I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  again 

John  Cochrane53 

Chairman  &c 

Liberal    State    Comee 


Wilmington  N.  C. 
March    12th  1877 
Hon  Carl  Schurtz. 

Secretary  of  the  Interior. 
Washington  D.C. 

Dear  Sir : 

Please  accept  the  congratulations  of  one  of  your  "Liberal"  friends 
of  '72.  upon  your  appointment  to  a  position  in  the  Cabinet  of  Presi- 
dent Hayes.  His  selection  of  yourself,  the  leading  exponent  of  the 
liberal  wing  of  the  Republican  party  of  today,  is  timely,  and  shows 
that  he  is  in  earnest  in  carrying  out  his  admirable  policy  as  set  forth 
in  his  letter  of  acceptance  and  inaugural  address,  both  of  which  are 
expressions  of  our  liberal  principles. 

We  have  all  been  misrepresented,  abused,  vilified  and  proscribed 
by  the  ultra  wing  of  the  Republican  party  Your  appointment  is  a 
recognition  of  the  truth  and  justice  of  our  position  and  principles, 
and  I  am  sure  will  be  hailed  with  joy  by  all  of  the  Liberal  element  in 
the  Country. 

God  rules  all  things  wisely,  and  the  very  persecutions  and  abuse 
heaped  upon  the  moderate  and  best  element  of  the  Republican  party, 
seems  about  to  react  against  its  authors. 

The  grand  moving  cause  of  the  destruction  of  the  Republican 
party  at  the  South,  is  the  proscription  and  abuse  of  its  best  element, 
the  selection  of  unprincipled  and  unworthy  persons  as  office  holders; 
positions  having  been  constantly  given  to  those  who  could  excert  poli- 
tical influence  over  the  ignorant  without  regard  to  character  ability 
or  fitness. 

Many  have  been  driven  completely  over  into  the  Democratic  ranks 
utterly  disgusted  with  political  affairs,  and  never  return,  except  the 
few  unprincipled  ones  who  see  an  opportunity  to  feast  on  the  "loaves 
&  fishes"  by  becoming  violently  radical,  and  assuming    the  lead. 

Being  of  Northern  birth,  one  of  the  "Boys  in  blue"  resident  here 
since  1865,  and  President  of  the  Liberal  Club  of  this  City  in  '72,  I  have 
experienced  much  of  abuse  and  proscription  personally,  since  that 

63  For  an  account  of  John  Cochrane  see  p.  292,  note  43. 
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time,  and  hail  your  appointment  as  inaugurating  a  new  line  of  policy 
and  an  era  of  better  feeling. 

Please  accept  my  heartfelt  Congratulations 

I  am,  Sir, 

With  much  Respect, 
Your  Obedient  Servant 
E.  H.  McQuigg54 


Mocksville,  Davie  County  N.C. 
March  16th,  1877  . 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz 
Secty.  of  the  Interior 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Dear  Sir: 

I  congratulate  You  and  the  Country,  and  felicitate 
myself,  upon  the  policy  inaugurated  by  the  President,  especially  upon 
the  composition  of  his  Cabinet. 

Acting  upon  the  principles  enuncitated,  as  I  understood  them, 
in  the  May  1876  address  to  the  people,  I  did  not,  as  other  Liberal 
Republicans  did  not,  vote  for  Hays  [sic]  &  Wheeler,55  but  for  Tilden56 
and  Hendricks.57  A  feeling  of  satisfaction  pervades  my  mind  now,  and 
I  believe  the  minds  of  a  majority  of  all  the  people,  that  the  Govern- 
ment will,  once  more,  be  conducted  upon  the  principles  of  Integrity 
and  Reform. 

But  for  the  Liberal  Republicanism  in  the  Cabinet,  especially  of 
yourself,  I  should  have  some  misgivings  as  to  the  successful  Admin- 
istration of  the  President.  His  selection  of  his  Cabinet  gives  me  great 
Confidence  in  him. 

It  is  my  purpose  to  publish  a  pamphlet  on  a  question  of  vital  im- 
portance to  the  whole  country,  particularly  of  the  South, which  is 
intended,  and  will,  I  believe,  unite  and  cement  at  least  three  forths 
of  the  white  and  black  voters  of  the  South  against  the  Democratic 
party. 

54  E.  H.  McQuigg  was  a  justice  of  the  peace  and  United  States  commissioner  in  Wilmington,  North 
Carolina,  and  resided  on  Princess  Street  between  Second  and  Third  streets.  Sheriff  &  Co.'s  Wilmington, 
N.  C.  Directory,  for  1875-6,  p.  99. 

55  William  Almon  Wheeler  was  born  in  New  York  on  June  19,  1819,  and  died  on  June  4,  1887.  He 
attended  the  University  of  Vermont,  studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1845.  He  was  in  the 
state  legislature  from  1850  to  1851,  in  the  state  senate  from  1858  to  1859,  and  in  Congress  from  March 
4,  18G1,  to  March  3,  1863,  and  from  March  4,  1869,  to  March  3,  1877,  when  he  became  Vice  President 
for  four  years.     Biographcial  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1687. 

58  Samuel  Jones  Tilden  was  born  in  New  York  on  February  9,  1814,  and  died  on  August  4,  1886. 
His  feeble  health  interfered  with  his  education,  but  he  finally  graduated  from  New  York  University 
studied  law,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar.  He  became  governor  in  1874,  and  ran  for  President  on  the 
Democratic  ticket  in  1876,  receiving  4,284,265  votes  to  4,033,295  for  Hayes,  but  the  electoral  com- 
mission gave  all  the  disputed  votes  to  Hayes  and  he  was  declared  elected  by  185  to  184.  Tilden  waa 
an  outstanding  leader  in  his  party  and  had  to  refuse  to  run  for  President  in  1880  and  1884.  Appleton, 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  VI,  114-116. 

57  Thomas  Andrews  Hendricks  was  born  in  Ohio  on  September  7,  1819,  and  moved  to  Indiana  where 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1843.  He  was  a  state  representative  in  1848  and  a  senator  in  1849; 
United  States  Representative  from  March  4,  1851,  to  March  3,  1855;  and  commissioner  of  general  land 
office  from  1855  to  1859.  He  was  United  States  Senator  from  March  4,  1863,  to  March  3,  1869;  became 
governor  of  Indiana  in  1872;  was  defeated  for  Vice  President  in  1876;  but  filled  that  position  with 
Cleveland  from  March  4,  1885,  until  his  death  on  November  25,  1885.  Biographical  Directory  of 
Congress,  p.  1087. 
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I  desire  a  personal  Conference  with  you  in  relation  to  this  question 
and  other  matters  of  importance  pertaining  to  the  well-being  of  North 
Carolina  Will  you  grant  me  such  conference? 

I  am,  Very  Truly  Yours 

H.H.Helper58 

GEOLOGICAL  ROOMS, 
W.C  KERR, 
STATE  GEOLOGIST. 

Raleigh,  N.  C,  Mch  21,  1877. 
Gen.  John  Eaton:59 

My  Dear  Sir: 

If  you  have  the  ear  of  Mr.Hayes  or  of  Mr.  Everets60  or  any 
leading  member  of  the  administration,  wont  you  consider  the  pro- 
priety of  making  this  suggestion;  that  instead  of  leaving  the  matter 
of  determining  the  fitness  of  applicants  for  office  to  fortuitous,  & 
for  the  most  part  interested  advice  &  information,  furnished  by  a 
band  of  plunderers,  or  characterless  adventurers,  such  as  have  rushed 
from  this  state  to  Washington  to  obtrude  their  advice  &  their  claims, 
not  only  now,  but  for  the  last  8  yrs.  who  really  are  utterly  unworthy, 
&  have  disgraced  &  annihilated  all  decent  Republicanism  in  this 
latitude-  for  who  can  stand  by  a  government  that  is  habitually  & 
incurably  represented     only  by  the  basest  of  men-  that  instead  of 

68  Hardie  H.  Helper,  a  brother  of  the  famous  Hinton  Rowan  Helper,  held  a  civil  position  in  New 
Bern  when  Stanly  became  governor  of  Eastern  North  Carolina  in  1862.  He  wrote  a  letter  to  the  new 
governor  telling  him  how  to  run  the  government,  which  led  Stanly  to  order  Helper  to  leave  New  Bern. 
He,  in  company  with  Vincent  Colyer,  whose  Negro  school  had  been  closed  by  Stanly,  went  North  and 
gave  to  the  papers  such  highly  colored  accounts  of  Stanly's  actions  that  he  was  accused  of  favoring  the 
South.  Governor  Worth  recommended  Helper  to  be  a  member  of  the  general  board  on  rules  and  regu- 
lations for  elections.  In  1868  Goodloe  published  the  Register  and  Helper,  his  associate  on  the  paper, 
got  out  a  sheet  called  The  Holden  Record.  The  Federal  officers  in  North  Carolina  were  so  corrupt  that 
Helper  wrote  Boutwell  about  them,  "They  are  for  the  most  part  pestiferous  ulscers  feeding  upon  the 
body  politic."  On  February  3,  1871,  Grant  nominated  Helper  to  be  postmaster  at  Salisbury.  The 
nomination  was  referred  to  the  committee  on  postoffices  and  post-roads  on  the  same  day,  and  he  was 
confirmed  on  March  3.  Late  in  March,  1872,  he  and  Goodloe  called  for  Liberal  Republican  conventions 
to  meet  in  every  county  of  the  state  as  well  as  in  each  Congressional  district,  and  for  the  state  at  large. 
Shortly  before  this  Helper  had  been  in  a  acrimonious  controversy  with  John  Pool  over  the  latter's 
recommendation  of  an  embezzler  to  be  special  mail  agent  for  North  Carolina.  This  led  Helper  to  give 
information  to  Boutwell  and  to  the  press  as  to  the  conditions  existent  in  the  internal  revenue  service 
in  the  state.  He  was  promptly  removed  from  the  post  office  at  Salisbury,  and,  with  strong  condem- 
nation of  the  whole  national  administration  from  the  President  down,  he  and  Goodloe,  who  for  some 
years  had  been  out  of  place  in  the  Republican  ranks,  joined  the  Liberal  movement.  The  truth  of  many 
of  Helper's  charges  was  recognized  to  be  correct  by  many  in  the  Republican  party,  who  sought  to  clean 
house,  but  they  could  not,  for  "The  party  has  been  too  long  weighted  down  by  a  set  of  men  of  tainted 
reputation  and  known  criminal  acts  who  are  generally  believed  to  have  attached  themselves  to  it  for  the 
purpose  of  plunder."  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  90,  225n,  283,  418,  582;  United 
States  Senate  Executive  Journal  (1869-71),  XVII  638,  639,  684;  XVIII  (1871-73),  126,  141,  145. 

59  John  Eaton  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  December  5,  1829;  graduated  from  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege in  1854;  taught  school  for  years,  even  serving  as  superintendent  of  the  Toledo,  Ohio,  schools  from 
1856  to  1859;  became  a  minister;  entered  the  army  as  chaplain  from  the  Presbyterian  Church;  and  was 
made  brigade  sanitary  inspector,  superintendent  of  contrabands,  and  general  superintendent  for  freed- 
men  for  Mississippi,  Arkansas,  West  Tennessee,  and  North  Louisiana.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  colonel 
and  brigadier-general  by  brevet;  was  made  assistant  commissioner  of  refugees,  freedmen,  and  aband- 
oned lands,  but  after  organizing  this  work  he  resigned  and  edited  the  Memphis  Post  from  1866  to  1870; 
served  as  United  States  commissioner  of  education  from  March,  1870  to  August,  18S6;  and  became 
president  of  Marietta  College  in  1886.     Appleton,  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  II,  293-294. 

60  William  Maxwell  Evarts  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  February  6,  1818,  and  died  in  New  York 
on  February  28,  1901.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1841;  became  an  outstanding  attorney;  and  was 
Attorney  General  from  July  15,  1868,  to  March  3,  1869,  chief  counsel  for  President  Johnson  in  his 
impeachment  trial,  counsel  in  the  Alabama  Claims  for  the  United  States,  and  counsel  for  Hayes  before 
the  electoral  commission.  He  was  Secretary  of  State  from  1877  to  1881;  delegate  to  the  International 
Monetary  Conference  in  Paris  in  1881;  and  Senator  from  March  4,  18S5,  to  March  3,  1891.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  p.  952;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  VI,  215-218. 
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this  time  be  taken  to  constitute  for  each  state  an  advisory  committee, 
properly  distributed  over  the  territory  of  each  state,  in  communica- 
tion with  executive  com.  at  the  capital,  to  whom  every  doubtful  claim 
might  be  referred,  or  who  might  send  in  lists  of  good  names  for  any 
vacancy,  from  which  the  government  might  make  a  selection.  Some- 
thing of  the  sort  is  certainly  possible  &  wd  be  vastly  better  than  the 
present  system  which  is  the  worst  possible  &  has  shown  itself  utterly 
ruinous.  Excuse  this,  but  if  something  is  not  done  to  elevate  the 
character  of  Federal  office  holders  South,  Mr.  Hayes  will  find  a  "solid 
south"  to  the  end. 

Yrs  truly    W.C.  Kerr61 


Raleigh,  July  9th  1877. 
Hon.  Carl  Schurz, 
Washington  D.  C.  , 

Dear  Sir, 

Let  me  introduce  to  you,  Charles  N.  Loehr  Esq.  lately  of  this 
State.  I  knew  Mr.  Loehr  many  years  ago.  He  was  then  a  Professor  of 
Music  in  a  Female  High  School  at  Asheville  in  this  State  and  a 
gentleman  of  excellent  reputation  personally  and  professionally. 
Since  then  I  have  not  seen  him  until  now,  nor  have  I  heard  much  of 
him.  I  learn  that  he  was  for  several  years  in  the  Consular  Service  of 
the  Government.  So  far  as  I  know, he  has  always  maintained  the  high 
reputation  he  enjoyed  when  I  first  knew  him.  I  believe  he  is  worthy 
of  your  courtesy  and  kind  consideration. 

I  Am  &c  Yrs,    truly, 
A.  S.    Merrimon62 


Mangum  N.C. 
July  22"  111 
My  dear  Sir. 

Since  my  return  from  Washington  I  have  been  burdened  with  letters 
of  inquiry  in  regard  to  the  political  outlook,  &  nine-tenths  of  the 

61  Dr.  Washington  Caruthers  Kerr  was  an  outstanding  educator  and  official  in  North  Carolina. 
He  was  a  man  of  decided  talent,  energy,  and  probity.  He  graduated  from  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  in  1850,  sharing  first  honors  with  two  others  in  his  class.  He  became  state  geologist  in  1864; 
issued  many  important  publications  on  the  mineral  and  other  resources  of  the  state;  was  a  noted  lecturer 
on  various  subjects  even  in  the  State  University;  and  when  the  University  was  re-organized  in  1868, 
not  only  was  he  on  the  board,  but  was  called  on  to  teach  chemistry,  mineralogy,  and  geology.  When 
money  was  raised  for  the  University  at  this  time,  he  contributed  $500  as  he  had  been  educated  there 
free,  having  been  on  the  beneficiary  list  of  the  Dialectic  Society,  and  as  one  of  the  best  scholars  of  his 
class  and  an  able  debater.  When  he  died  in  1885  the  state  lost  an  able  servant  and  the  University 
a  much  beloved  lecturer.  Kemp  P.  Battle,  History  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  II,  18,  34,  76, 
105,  112,  122,  137,  144,  159,  178,  199,  212,  213,  256,  261,  323,  344. 

62  Augustus  Summerfield  Merrimon  was  born  at  "Cherryfields, "  near  Asheville,  North  Carolina, 
on  September  15,  1830.  He  was  educated  at  private  schools  and  by  tutors;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1852;  and  began  to  practice  in  Asheville.  He  was  prosecuting  attorney  for  several  counties;  served  in 
the  state  house  of  representatives  in  1860-61;  was  a  captain  in  the  army  in  1861,  but  soon  resigned  to 
become  solicitor,  which  position  he  retained  from  1861  to  1865;  was  judge  of  the  superior  court  from  1866 
to  1867;  moved  to  Raleigh  in  1867;  was  chairman  of  the  state  central  committee  in  1868  and  refused 
to  run  for  governor  at  that  time;  but  was  defeated  for  the  supreme  court  bench  that  year.  He  served 
in  the  United  States  Senate  from  March  4,  1873,  to  March  3,  1879,  when  he  returned  to  his  legal  prac- 
tice, having  refused  to  stand  for  re-election  in  1878.  He  was  on  the  state  supreme  court  bench  from 
1883  until  his  death  on  November  14,  1892,  serving  as  chief  justice  after  1889.     Biographical  Directory 

of  Congress,  p.  1307. 
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writers  thereof,  protesting  strongly  &  most  emphatically  against 
the  selection  of  any  one  of  our  Int  Revenue  Collectors,  as  also  against 
that  of  Douglas,63  Marshall,  &  of  Lusk,64  Dist  Attorney-  By  their 
permissive  Conduct  they  have  become  odious  to  our  people-  inflicting 
outrages  in  the  shape  of  immense  frauds  &  gigantic  swindles,  Our 
Western  Counties,  Composed  of  white  men  &  Union  men,  gave  us 
in  68  (many  of  them)  overwhelmingly  Republican  majorities  &  a  few 
were  almost  unanimous  in  their  Republican  proclivities  &  now  ihose 
same  Counties  are  almost  solid  Democratic.  In  my  Campaign  among 
them  boldly  declare  the  mistreatment  by  fool  officials  as  the  Cause 
of  their  defection,  again  all  these  men  were  appointed  by  the  outgoing 
administration  and  are  a  part  and  parcel  openly  avowed  of  the 
policy-  This  the  people  see  &  know  &  naturally  inquire  of  your  pros- 
pect under  the  magnificent  flag  of  "  reconcileation  &  kindness"  with 
such  Agents  on  duty-  In  a  business  view  is  it  reasonable  to  expect 
Compliance  with  Agents  doubting  the  propriety  or  inimical  to  the 
Views  &  designs  of  the  principal. 

The  "bloody  shirt"  is  openly  flaunted  by  such  men  in  our  faces- 
which  Causes  popular  distrust  &  general  suspicion.  The  people  of 
our  state  are  right,  &  to  day  sustain  your  administration.  They  are 
tired  of  strife  &  demand  peace  &  quiet  &  are  looking  with  great  anxiety 
to  President  Hayes  for  this  Consumation  The  "home  rule"  govern- 
ment suits  them  &  now  they  demand  honest  men  &  true  friends 
in  office.  No  other  Course  will  succeed.  The  present  state  officials 
will  pull  you  down,  for  in  the  main  they  are  antagonistic  to  your  Views 
&  plans.  Good  men  of  unimpeachable  character  &  of  popular  support, 
Can  be  easily  found,  in  whom  the  people,  &  in  whom  the  government 
will  be  benefited.  We  are  strongly  in  earnest  &  have  in  our  state  a 
"flooded  tide,"  &  ask  national  aid  in  accomplishing  our  purpose.  We 
Cant  afford  to  loose,  for  all  is  at  stake-  &  if  we  go  under  now,  a  sur- 
render final  &  Complete  awaits  us.  Many  of  these  men  have  been 
in  office  untill  [sic]  they  have  formed  rings  within  rings  &  are  despotic 
&  tyrannicl  in  their  feelings  &  bearings  towards  others  reflecting  from 
their  own  ba.^e  Conduct,  odium  on  the  government  &  Censure  on  the 
party. 

I  feel  it  my  duty,  sir,  to  write  thus  plainly  in  the  interest  of  truth 
&  good  government,  for  I  am  in  entire  accord  with  the  administration, 
&  wish  it  abundant  success,  but  to  secure  it,  its  friends  should  be 
heard  &  not  its  foes  rewarded. 

6  3  When  carpetbaggers  were  flocking  to  the  South,  Robert  M.  Douglas,  son  of  Stephen  A.  Douglas, 
left  Illinois  and  located  in  Rockingham  County,  North  Carolina.  He  was  never  able  to  achive  great- 
ness and  wealth  in  his  new  state.  In  1876  S.  F.  Phillips,  solicitor  general  of  the  department  of  justice 
since  1872,  went  to  the  convention  in  Raleigh  with  President  Grant's  advice  to  push  Judge  Settle  for 
governor,  with  R.  M.  Douglas  as  second  choice;  but  as  the  convention  was  entirely  in  the  hands  of  the 
Federal  office  holders  there  was  no  need  for  a  second  choice.  He  finally  reached  the  supreme  bench 
of  the  state,  only  to  be  impeached  about  1901  along  with  Chief  Justice  Furches,  but,  although  the 
senate  was  more  than  two-thirds  Democratic,  neither  Furches  nor  Douglas  was  removed.  Hamilton, 
Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  346,  645;  North  Carolina  Manual,  1913,  p.  447;  National  Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Biography,  XII,  457  (under  David  M.  Furches). 

64  On  June  7,  1872,  President  Grant  nominated  Virgil  S.  Lusk  to  be  United  States  attorney  for  the 
western  district  of  North  Carolina.  Robert  P.  Dick  at  the  same  time  was  nominated  to  be  judge  for 
the  district.  The  same  day  these  nominations  were  referred  to  the  committee  on  the  judiciary,  were 
reported  back,  and  were  confirmed  by  the  Senate.  When  Governor  Holden  had  Kirk  raise  troops  to 
suppress  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  in  the  centra!  part  of  the  state.  Solicitor  Lusk  along  with  many  other  citi- 
zens of  Asheville  and  Buncombe  County  signed  a  petition  against  it.  In  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  trials  in 
the  western  part  of  the  state  D.  H.  Starbuck,  S.  F.  Phillips,  and  Lusk  took  the  side  of  the  state.  United 
States  Senate  Executive  Journal  (1871-73),  XVIII,  276,  277;  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina, 
pp.  501,  578. 
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With  this  final  protest,  I  have  done  my  duty,  &  if  woe  betide  us 
in  North  Carolina  my  skirts  at  least  are  clear. 

If  you  see  proper  use  this  letter  as  you  deem  best. 

With  Kindest  regards 

I  am  Yours  truly 

Hon  Carl  Schurz  O  H  Dockery65 

Secy    Interior 
Washington  D.  C. 


Kinston,  N°.  Ca. 
Octr  22nd/  78.- 
Dr  Sir:  [Carl  Schurz] 

Please  pardon  the  presumption  of  an  entire  Stranger  for  obtruding 
himself  upon  your  attention.  The  only  apology  I  can  properly  offer 
is  the  interest  I  feel  in  behalf  of  the  National  Bank  system-  Vastly 
superior  to  any  other,  as  financial  agencies  adopted  by  our  govermt 
[sic]  .  As  a  friend  of  a  Sound  National  Currency  I  apprehend  that  vio- 
lent hands  is  in  danger  of  being  laid  up  the  best  system  that  the 
govermt  [sic]  has  adopted  for  very  many  years  if  indeed  every  [sic] 
-all  to  gratify  the  vicious  cravings  of  a  morbidly  communicatic 
revolutionary  Sentiment,  fostered  mainly  by  that  free  spirit  of 
demagogueism  [sic]  which  has  ever  been  the  bone  of  good  govermt 
[sic]  &  a  wise,  beneficnt  [sic]  system.  To  drown  out  &  ruin  the  sound 
financial  system  we  now  have,  when  all  our  Currecy  [sic]  notes  are 
so  near  par  &  the  public  debt  gradually  melting  away,  would  be  a 
shame  upon  a  people  who  have  so  long  enjoyed  its  benefits  &  crimes 
against  a  govenment  [sic]  which  has  been  Saved  largely  through  its 
instrumentality.  And  having  lived  long  enough  to  witness  the  Various 
vitialed  [sic]  systems  of  finance  adopted  within  the  past  forty  years, 
&  upon  a  comparison  of  the  present  with  them  all  seeing  what  must 
by  [sic]  acknowledged  by  all  impartial  &  Candid  persons  the  vast 
superiority  of  the  latter  over  any  of  the  formers  for  all  our  business 
operations,  I  yet  have  a  lingering  hope  that  infatuation  will  receive 
an  effectual  check  before  the  worst  which  is  threatened  shall  be 
consummated  [sic]. 

Views  like  those  set  forth  by  you  in  Cincinnati  &  elsewhere,  so  ably 
&  so  clearly-  will,  it  is  hoped,  if  properly  &  promptly  disseminated 
among  the  people,  do  much  to  disabuse  the  public  mind,  &  to  set  the 
people  to  reflecting  upon  the  ruinous  course  now  threateed  [sic].  Mil- 
lions of  them  should  be  scattered  broadcast  through  the  Country  by 
our  Committees-  and  at  once.  And  this  brings  me  to  the  object  of  my 
present  interruption,  soliciting  a  few  momets  [sic]  of  your  valuable 

fl5  Oliver  Hart  Dockery  was  born  near  Rockingham,  North  Carolina,  on  August  12,  1830,  and  died 
on  March  21,  1906.  He  attended  the  common  schools  and  Wake  Forest  College;  graduated  from  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  in  1848;  studied  law,  but  never  practiced;  and  spent  his  life  in  agricultural 
pursuits.  He  was  a  state  representative  in  185S,  1859;  was  in  the  Confederate  service  for  a  short  time, 
but  withdrew  and  favored  the  Union;  was  elected  as  a  Republican  to  Congress,  serving  from  July  13, 
1868,  to  March  3,  1871;  and,  after  being  defeated  for  re-election  in  1870,  he  returned  to  his  farm.  He 
was  in  the  constitutional  convention  in  1875;  was  defeated  for  governor  in  1888;  served  as  consul  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  from  June  14,  1889,  to  July  1,  1893;  and  then  returned  to  agriculture.  Biographical 
Directory  of  Congress,  p.  912. 
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time,  to  request  of  you  the  favor  of  a  copy  or  so  ,of  your  patriotic 
speeches  recently  delived  [sic]  on  the  Currency  question.  I  desire 
them  to  sustain  &  fortify  me  in  my  position  in  behalf  of  honest  money. 
With  no  other  open  &  avowed  advocate  of  such  a  system  in  this  vicini- 
ty, strong  documents  like  your  speeches  aid  one  much  in  the  presen- 
tation of  proper  views.  While  there  are  numbers  who  are  quiescent 
&  passive  in  friendship,  these  latter  do  not  aid  much  in  an  effort  to 
promulgate  true  principles.  Indoctrinated  as  our  people  are  with  the 
false  &  dangerous  notions  of  the  government  issuing  its  notes  where- 
with to  furnish  the  people  with  a  currency,  against  the  teachings  of 
such  patriots  as  Clay,66  Webster67  Binney,68  Coggin,  Graves,69 
Brackenridge70  (of  Pa)  Lowe  Barnard  ,  of  N.Y,  and  a  host  of  others 
includ-  our  own  Stanly71-  in  1840-42,  to  say  nothing  of  Benton72 
&  Jackson73  &  the  framers  of  our  Constitution, (and  no  party  having 
the    temerity  formerly  to    favor  so  iniquitous  a  system)  The  timely 

66  Henry  Clay  was  born  in  Virginia  in  "the  Slashes"  on  April  12,  1777;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1797;  and  began  to  practice  at  Lexington,  Kentucky.  He  was  a  state  representative  in  1803;  United 
States  Senator  from  November  19,  1806,  to  March  3,  1807,  and  from  January  4,  1810,  to  March  3, 
1811;  and  state  representative  in  1808  and  1809.  He  was  United  States  Representative  from  March  4, 
1811,  to  January  19,  1814,  from  March  4,  1815,  to  March  3,  1821,  and  from  March  4,  1823,  to  March  6, 
1825;  was  a  member  of  the  peace  delegation  at  the  close  of  the  War  of  1812;  served  as  Secretary  of  State 
from  March  7,  1825,  to  March  3,  1829;  and  was  United  States  Senator  from  November  10,  1831,  to 
March  31,  1842,  and  from  March  4,  1849,  to  June  29,  1852,  when  he  died  in  Washington.  He  was  de- 
feated for  the  Presidency  on  the  Whig  ticket  in  1832  and  in  1844.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress, 
pp.  819-820. 

67  Daniel  Webster  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  January  18,  1782,  and  died  October  24,  1852. 
He  taught  school,  studied  law,  and  represented  New  Hampshire  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1813,  to 
March  3,  1817.  He  moved  to  Boston  in  1816;  represented  Massachusetts  in  the  House  from  March  4, 
1823,  to  May  30,  1827;  and  in  the  Senate  from  May  30.  1827,  to  February  22,  1841.  He  ran  for  Presi- 
dent in  1836;  was  Secretary  of  State  from  March  5,  1841,  to  May  9,  1843;  served  as  Senator  from  March 
4,  1845,  to  July  22,  1850;  and  then  again  was  Secretary  of  State  from  the  latter  date  until  his  death  on 
October  24,  1852.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  pp.  1677-1678. 

6  8  Horace  Binney  was  born  in  Philadelphia  on  January  4,  1780,  and  died  in  the  same  city  on  August 
12,  1875.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1797,  studied  law,  and  began  to  practice  in  Philadelphia  in 
1800.  He  was  in  the  state  legislature  from  1806  to  1807;  edited  six  volumes  of  the  Pennsylvania  supreme 
court  reports  between  1807  and  1814;  served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1833,  to  March  3,  1835;  and 
then  devoted  his  time  to  giving  legal  opinions.     Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  702. 

69  William  Jordan  Graves  was  born  in  Kentucky  in  1805;  studied  law;  entered  the  state  legislature 
in  1834;  served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1835,  to  March  3,  1841;  killed  Jonathan  Cilley  in  1838  in 
a  duel  on  Marlboro  Road  in  Maryland;  was  in  the  state  legislature  in  1843;  and  died  in  Louisville  on 
September  27,  1848.    Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1029. 

70  Henry  Marie  Brackenridge  was  born  in  Pennsylvania  on  May  11,  1786;  was  educated  by  his  father 
and  by  private  tutors;  attended  a  French  school  in  Louisiana;  studied  law;  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1806.  He  was  deputy  attorney  general  of  the  Territory  of  Orleans  in  1811;  served  as  district 
judge  in  1812;  went  to  South  America  as  secretary  to  the  mission  in  1817;  was  judge  of  the  western, 
district  of  Florida  from  1821  to  1832;  and  was  in  Congress  from  October  13,  1840,  to  March  3,  1841 
He  served  on  the  committee  relative  to  claims  appointed  under  the  treaty  with  Mexico  in  1841,  and  then 
retired  and  engaged  in  literary  pursuits  until  his  death  in  Pittsburgh  on  January  18,  1871.  Bio- 
graphical Directory  of  Congress,  p.  726. 

71  Edward  Stanley  was  born  in  New  Bern,  North  Carolina,  on  July  13,  1810;  studied  law  and  began 
to  practice  in  Washington,  North  Carolina  in  1832;  was  in  Congress  as  a  Whig  from  March  4,  1837, 
to  March  3,  1843;  served  in  the  state  legislature  from  1844  to  1846,  in  1848,  and  in  1849;  was  attorney 
general  of  the  state  during  1847;  and  served  again  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1849,  to  March  3,  1853. 
He  moved  to  California  in  1853,  where  he  practiced  law  in  San  Francisco;  was  defeated  for  governor  of 
California  in  1857;  was  appointed  military  governor  of  the  eastern  part  of  North  Carolina  on  May  26, 
1862,  with  the  rank  of  brigadier-general;  resigned  on  March  2,  1863,  and  returned  to  California;  and 
continued  to  practice  law  there  until  his  death  on  July  12,  1872.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress, 
p.  1560. 

72  Thomas  Hart  Benton  was  born  near  Hillsboro,  North  Carolina,  on  March  14,  1782;  attended  the 
University  of  North  Carolina;  studied  law  at  William  and  Mary  College;  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
Nashville,  Tennessee,  in  1806;  and  began  to  practive  in  Franklin,  Tennessee.  He  was  in  the  state 
senate  from  1809  to  1811;  was  aide  to  Jackson  and  lieutenant  colonel  from  1813  to  1815;  was  editor  of 
the  Missouri  Enquirer  and  practiced  law  in  Missouri;  and  served  as  United  States  Senator  from  Missouri 
from  August  10,  1821,  to  March  3,  1851.  He  was  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1853,  to  March  3,  1855; 
was  defeated  for  the  Senate  in  1850,  for  the  House  in  1854,  and  for  the  governorship  in  1856;  and  then 
engaged  in  literary  pursuits  in  Washington  until  his  death  there  on  April  10,  1858.  Biographical  Direc- 
tory of  Congress,  p.  695. 

7 3  Andrew  Jackson  was  born  near  the  present  border  between  North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina 
in  1767;  attended  the  "old  field"  schools;  taught  school;  studied  law;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in 
1787,  and  located  in  Nashville,  Tennessee.  He  helped  frame  the  constitution  of  Tennessee  in  1796; 
was  a  Representative  in  Congress  from  December  5,  1796,  to  March  3,  1797;  was  United  States  Senator 
from  September  26,  1797,  to  April,  1798;  served  on  the  supreme  bench  of  Tennessee  from  1798  to  1804; 
and  took  a  leading  part  in  the  War  of  1812.  He  was  governor  of  Florida  from  March  10,  to  July  18, 
1821;  served  in  the  Senate  from  March  4,  1823,  to  October  14,  1825;  was  President  from  1829  to  1835; 
and  died  on  June  8,  1845.    Biographical  Directory  of  Congress,  p.  1141. 
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(I  yet  hope)  promulgation  of  the  true  doctrines  by  yourself  will 
strenghen  [sic]  the  faith  and  the  assuranc  [e]-  even  in  overrun  sec- 
tions- of  those  who  are  endeavouring,  in  the  face  of  most  formidable 
forays  of  popular  excitemet  [sic]  &  prejudices,  to  co-operate  in  the 
good  work  of  saving  a  Sound  national  Currency. 

Allow  me  to  refer  you  to  Hone  Saml.  F.  Phillips,74  Solr  Gen1 

Very  Respectfully  Yours, 

W.    Dunn    Jr.75 


7<  Samuel  F.  Phillips  was  unanimously  chosen  speaker  of  the  assembly  of  North  Carolina  on  Novem- 
ber 27,  1805.  When  the  convention  met  in  adjourned  session  in  May,  1866,  Phillips  proposed  that 
they  adjourn  until  1871,  and  then  amend  the  constitution  relative  to  a  new  basis  of  representation, 
which  seemed  to  be  the  chief  matter  of  discussion,  but  he  lost.  He  headed  the  board  of  managers  in 
the  impeachment  trial  of  Judge  Edmund  W.  Jones;  was  one  of  the  committee  of  three  in  1869  to  investi- 
gate the  charges  of  universal  fraud  in  the  North  Carolina  government;  and  was  one  of  the  three  prose- 
cutors of  the  Ku  Klux  Klan  cases  in  1871.  For  some  unknown  reason  he  became  disgusted  with  the 
Democrats.  When  the  Republican  convention  met  in  May,  1870,  the  main  contest  was  over  the  nomi- 
nation for  attorney  general.  The  leaders,  having  agreed  on  Phillips,  give  him  the  nomination  on  the 
first  ballot.  Everything  had  been  carefully  planned,  and  he  appeared  in  the  convention  and  accepted 
in  a  prepared  speech.  Among  other  things,  in  his  elaborate  speech,  he  said:  "The  constitution  framed 
by  the  state  convention  of  1868  will  live  in  history  as  one  of  the  grandest  and  most  beautiful  instru- 
ments of  the  character  ever  formed.  The  spirit  of  magnanimity  alone  which  pervades  it  will  render 
it  imperishable."  He  denied  the  charges  of  extravagance  and  corruption  and  endorsed  the  financial 
policy  of  the  party  without  reservation.  The  Democrats  were  shocked  beyond  expression.  His  inti- 
mate friends  said  that  he  had  turned  Republican  with  the  idea  of  "putting  on  brakes,"  but  his  latter 
extreme  radicalism,  especially  as  chairman  of  the  Republican  executive  committee,  does  not  lend  much 
weight  to  this  argument.  He  was  defeated  by  William  M.  Shipp  by  a  majority  of  4,221.  He  was  a 
leader  in  the  Republican  convention  of  1876,  but  his  change  of  party  did  not  advance  him  politically. 
Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  124,  142,  172,  404,  494,  522,  537,  562-563,  566,  577,  578. 
580,  583,  645,  646. 

75  In  1876  William  W.  Dunn  represented  Lenoir  County  in  the  state  senate,  and  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  representatives  in  1879  and  1881.  Doubtless  he  was  the  writer  of  this  letter  or  his  father. 
North  Carolina  Manual.  1913,  p.  681. 
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The  Early  Architecture  of  North  Carolina.  By  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston 
and  Thomas  Tileston  Waterman.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.     1941.    $10.00.) 

Besides  presenting  an  outstanding  pictorial  survey  of  the 
early  architecture  of  North  Carolina,  with  333  superb  art 
photographs  by  Frances  Benjamin  Johnston,  this  large 
volume  is  noteworthy  for  its  comprehensive  architectural 
history  by  Thomas  Tileston  Waterman. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  historian  as  well  as  from  that 
of  the  architect,  the  historical  information  is  of  exceptional 
value  and  interest.  In  the  Foreword,  Leicester  B.  Holland, 
of  the  Library  of  Congress  staff,  summarizes  its  importance : 
"The  story  of  the  early  architecture  of  North  Carolina  has 
waited  long  for  its  telling.  Not,  certainly,  because  there  is 
little  to  tell,  but  rather  because  there  is  so  much,  and  of 
nature  so  varied." 

Mr.  Waterman  stresses  the  historical  angle  in  his  opening 
paragraph:  "The  story  of  North  Carolina  is  written  in  the 
buildings  that  have  survived  from  the  early  days.  The  poli- 
tical and  social  history  of  the  state  can  be  better  understood 
if  the  country  and  buildings  which  formed  its  setting  have 
been  studied.  The  state  is  fortunate  in  possessing  buildings 
of  its  colonial,  post-Revolutionary,  and  ante-bellum  periods, 
which  represent  not  only  the  dwellings  and  public  buildings 
of  the  period,  but  also  the  various  influences  that  joined  in 
North  Carolina  to  create  its  individuality." 

As  for  the  architectural  purpose,  Mr.  Holland  points  out: 
"Even  today,  as  the  pages  of  this  book  show,  while  little 
remains  of  great  plantation  houses,  a  far  more  vivid  picture 
of  how  the  early  settlers  shaped  their  lives  and  built  their 
homes  upon  the  land  they  had  cleared  is  to  be  found  in  North 
Carolina  than  elsewhere  in  the  southern  states.  .  .  . 

"The  early  architecture  of  America  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  English  colonial  or  French  or  Spanish  colonial;  that  of 
North  Carolina  may  properly  be  called  colonial  colonial. 
But  just  because  it  comes  at  second-hand  from  overseas, 
it  is  the  more  indigenous,  the  more  fully  American  in  flavor. " 

Opening  sections  of  the  book  are  devoted  to  the  original 
buildings  of  the  Roanoke  Island  settlement  and  three  early 
houses  restored  by  the  North  Carolina  Society  of  the 
Colonial   Dames  of  America,   which  sponsored  the  publi- 
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cation — the  Cornwallis  headquarters  at  Wilmington,  the 
Fourth  House  at  old  Salem,  and  Wakefield  at  Raleigh.  The 
remainder  of  the  volume  is  divided  into  four  parts:  pioneer 
dwellings  and  the  development  of  log  and  plank  construction, 
domestic  architecture  of  the  Tidewater  region,  domestic 
architecture  of  the  Piedmont  region,  and  early  churches  and 
public  buildings.  Each  division  is  profusely  illustrated  with 
some  of  the  most  beautiful  photographs  ever  taken  of  North 
Carolina  structures. 

A  meritorious  feature  is  that  the  text  and  pictures  are  not 
confined  to  the  most  showy  and  glamorous  types  of  buildings, 
as  has  been  true  of  most  previous  treatises  of  the  kind 
throughout  the  country,  but  the  whole  story  of  North  Caro- 
lina architecture  is  presented  graphically  and  faithfully. 
And,  to  the  high  credit  of  Miss  Johnston  and  Mr.  Waterman, 
they  make  picturesque  and  appealing  the  simple  log  cabins, 
corn  cribs,  tobacco  barns,  cotton  presses,  wagon  sheds,  dog- 
run  and  saddle-bag  houses. 

Many  of  Mr.  Waterman's  historical  conclusions  are  of 
particular  significance.  He  identifies  the  old  Quaker  house 
type,  and  his  research  leads  him  to  the  belief  that  it  is  found 
chiefly  in  North  Carolina.  He  advances  the  date  of  the  Cupo- 
la House  at  Edenton  to  about  1715,  assembling  evidence  to 
support  his  theory.  He  collects  numerous  facts  and  figures 
about  other  dwellings  in  all  parts  of  the  state,  and  assigns 
the  buildings  their  proper  places  in  history  and  architecture. 

For  many  of  the  outstanding  homes  and  public  buildings 
he  shows  floor  plans.  He  tells  of  their  probable  architects,  as 
well  as  the  most  likely  sources  of  their  designs.  Not  only  does 
he  give  details  of  the  better  known  homes,  churches,  and 
courthouses  but  he  also  selects  sites  hitherto  overlooked. 
A  special  place  is  assigned  the  State  Capitol  at  Raleigh,  "the 
most  pretentious  of  ante-bellum  North  Carolina  buildings. " 
John  Collet's  map  of  North  Carolina  in  1770  is  used  on  the 
book's  inside  covers. 

Publication  of  this  handsomely-bound  volume  is  a  worthy 
accomplishment  of  the  authors  and  sponsors.  It  will  be  en- 
joyed by  lay  readers  as  well  as  by  architects  and  historians, 
and  should  be  included  in  every  collection  of  North  Caro- 
liniana. 

Gertrude  S.  Carraway. 

Member  of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
New  Bern,  N.  C. 
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The  Highland  Call.     By  Paul  Green.     (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North 
Carolina  Press.    1941.    Pp.  xix,  273.    $2.50.) 

The  story  of  Flora  Macdonald  has  furnished  the  author 
with  the  background  for  a  romance.  The  background  is 
historical,  as  are  many  of  the  characters,  but  the  romance  is 
fictional.  Two  scenes  are  laid  in  Scotland,  the  last  four  in 
the  Cape  Fear  Valley.  Two  themes  are  interwoven,  the 
struggles  of  Flora  and  Allan  for  a  home  and  livelihood  in 
America,  based  on  historical  fact,  and  the  love  of  Dan 
Murchison  for  Peggie  Macneill,  which  is  without  historical 
basis. 

Since  the  play  is  reviewed  for  an  historical  journal,  com- 
ments have  been  confined  to  the  historical  aspects  of  the 
play.  The  reader  is  given  a  vivid  picture  of  the  problems  of 
the  Scottish  settlers  in  North  Carolina,  and  of  their  divided 
loyalties  when  the  Revolution  broke  out.  The  play  is  in 
many  ways  true  to  the  period  which  it  depicts,  and  there  is 
much  evidence  of  extensive  research  in  its  pages.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  errors  of  fact  are  very  numerous,  even  in 
view  of  the  poetic  license  to  which  a  playwright  is  entitled. 
For  example: 

.  .  .  none  was  more  active  in  the  cause  [of  the  Pretender]  than  the 
Scotch  heroine,  Flora  Macdonald  .  .  .  she  saw  in  Prince  Charles  not 
only  the  king  of  Scotland  but  the  rightful  ruler  of  Britain  itself.  And 
through  him  the  true  glory  of  the  empire  was  to  continue  across  the 
world  .  .  .  her  last  gesture  in  defeat  was  to  save  the  prince  from 
capture  .  .  .  For  this  she  was  tried  and  imprisoned  in  the  Tower  of 
London,  but  later  pardoned  .  .  .  she  .  .  .  took  up  the  duty  of  a 
devoted  allegiance  in  the  cause  of  a  united  Britain  and  in  an  oath  of 
blood  .  .  .  swore.  .  .  . 

It  is  well  known  that  Flora  was  not  active  in  the  '  Forty- 
five,'  and  that  her  rescue  of  the  Prince  in  1746  was  her  only 
act  in  his  behalf.  She  was  taken  to  London,  probably  to  the 
Tower,  but  she  was  actually  imprisoned  in  the  house  of 
a  King's  Messenger,  with  several  other  Jacobites.  She  was 
never  tried,  but  was  freed  'without  being  asked  a  question. ' 
She  probably  never  took  the  Oath,  which  by  1752  had  long 
been  a  dead  letter.  In  view  of  her  fame,  it  is  not  strange  that 
tradition  has  given  her  social  as  well  as  political  importance. 
Flora  was  not  a  " Highland  Queen,"  nor  the  "greatest  lady 
of  all  Scotland,"  nor  a  "ward  of  the  King,"  nor  a  "loyal 
daughter  of  the  British  Empire."  Allan  was  neither  a  chief 
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nor  a  laird,  nor  a  Master  in  the  Scottish  sense.  He  was  for 
a  time  factor  or  agent  for  the  Macdonalds  of  Sleat,  and  later 
a  Tacksman  or  upper  tenant  of  Kingsburgh.  Far  from  repre- 
senting the  wealthy  land-holders,  Flora  and  her  husband 
were  often  recipients  of  their  charity,  and  were  at  best  con- 
sidered poor  relatives. 

The  play  gives  an  inaccurate  picture  of  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  Highlands,  in  its  frequent  references  to  the 
greatness  of  the  Macdonalds  and  Macneills  in  contrast  to 
the  less  known  names.  This  seems  to  be  a  transplantation  of 
Southern  ideas  of  aristocracy  of  family.  There  were  servants, 
as  well  as  chiefs,  who  bore  the  name  of  Macdonald  and  wore 
its  Tartan,  and  with  equal  pride.  They  enjoyed  a  kind  of 
democracy  unknown  in  America  and  shocking  to  their 
English  neighbors.  The  Scottish  gilly  called  his  laird  "  Mac- 
donald, "  or  his  Tacksman  "Kingsburgh, "  and  not  " Master 
Allan"  (Shades  of  the  ante-bellum  South!)  Incidentally, 
"The  Macneill  of  Barra"  is  the  title  of  a  chief,  and  not  that 
of  a  woman  of  any  class.  There  is  a  pride  and  independence 
among  the  humbler  members  of  a  clan  which  one  misses  in 
the  play. 

There  are  false  notes  in  the  toast  to  the  king.  The  toast 
was  and  is  "The  King"  without  introduction  or  comment. 
And  in  no  case  would  a  loyal  Scot  toast  first  a  bride  and 
groom,  and  later  his  sovereign. 

The  mayor  of  Campbelltown  belongs  to  America,  and  not 
to  eighteenth  century  Scotland,  where  politicians  who 
quoted  the  classics  did  so  in  the  original  Latin  and  where 
"Hooray,"  and  "Ray,  ray"  had  not  become  a  part  of  the 
vernacular.  A  mayor  is  still  the  "Lord  Mayor"  in  Britain, 
or  the  "Provost"  in  Scotland.  He  did  not  in  general  gather 
up  his  scarlet  and  ermine  robes  and  go  to  the  wharves  to 
greet  distinguished  guests,  but  received  them  with  ceremony 
at  his  residence. 

The  Scots  were  proud  of  their  speech,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
imagine  their  having  added  to  their  vocabularies  in  so  brief 
a  time  the  following  expressions:  Grandmammy,  you  all, 
Highland  get-together  [clan-gathering?],  yeh,  yeh,  [for  aye, 
aye],  rambunctious,  cut-up,  have  druv' ,  ain't  no  telling,  We 
got  a  mush  cooking  here,  Mis'  Jenny  brung  us  something, 
Kinsfolk  ort  to  hold  together,  'Ain't  you  got  no  respect  for 
people — busting  into  their  houses  like  this,  I'll  kiss  you  in  the 
face  with  my  foot  if  you  mess  with  me,  Ain't  I  got  in  my  Cedar 
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[camphor?]  chest,  I  aint  never  had  so  much  fun  as  here  today, 
You're  always  mum  as  a  post.  Tell  me  what  bothers  you  so. 
There  is  of  course  a  language  problem  in  a  period  play,  and 
we  could  not  have  enjoyed  the  play  as  we  do,  had  it  been 
written  in  Scots  or  Gaelic.  However,  that  part  of  the  review- 
er's blood  which  is  unreconstructed  Scots  boils  at  the  vision 
of  the  piper  who,  in  Scotland,  says  "my  valor  proved  at 
Culloden  field.  A  piper  is  a  sacred  soul,  sir,"  but  shortly 
thereafter,  in  North  Carolina,  refers  to  his  pipes,  presumably 
those  used  at  Culloden,  as  an  "instermint"  from  which  he 
" ain't  had  a  note  in  a  month."  Mark  Twain  once  said 
" .  .  .  when  a  personage  talks  like  an  illustrated,  gilt-edged, 
tree-calf,  hand-tooled,  seven-dollar  Friendship's  Offering 
in  the  beginning  .  .  .  [he  must]  not  talk  like  a  negro  min- 
strel in  the  end.   ..." 

There  are  a  few  minor  inaccuracies  and  anachronisms. 
Prince  Charles  in  1752  was  not  in  a  "  drunken  hiding-place 
in  France,"  but  was  living  quite  respectably  at  Liege.  Both 
"Hail  to  the  Chief"  and  "Scots  wha'  ha'e"  were  written 
long  after  Flora's  death,  as  were  some  of  the  other  songs. 
Finally  Flora's  visions  of  empire  are  as  incongruous  as  her 
clairvoyant  predictions  not  of  a  civil  war,  but  of  one  between 
the  states. 

The  Highland  Call  is  not  an  historical  document,  and  as 
a  work  of  art,  it  cannot  be  treated  as  such.  The  inaccuracies 
are  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  prevent  the  historian  from 
enjoying  it,  as  will  anyone  interested  in  the  story  of  the  Scots 
in  North  Carolina. 

Dorothy  Mackay  Quynn. 

Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 


The   Continental  Congress.     By  Edmund  Cody  Burnett.     (New  York:  The 
Macmillan  Company.     1941.     Pp.  xvii,  757.) 

Dr.  Edmund  Cody  Burnett  knows  intimately  more  signers 
of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  and  their  contemporaries 
than  any  other  living  man.  During  many  years  he  has  been 
prying  into  the  lives  of  the  members  of  the  nation's  first 
general  deliberative  assembly,  editing  their  papers,  and 
publishing  the  results  of  his  labors  in  the  eight-volume  series 
of  Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental  Congress,  which  have 
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been  known  and  used  by  scholars  since  the  earliest  one  ap- 
peared in  1921.  Now  Dr.  Burnett  has  summarized  the  results 
of  his  work  among  the  founders  of  the  Republic  in  a  well 
written,  entertaining,  and  accurate  narrative  which  not  only 
discusses  the  background  and  evolution  of  that  assembly 
usually  known  as  the  Continental  Congress,  but  also  its 
much  maligned  successor,  or  alter  ego,  the  Congress  of  the 
Confederation. 

It  is  a  pity  that  more  of  our  historians  cannot  descend 
from  their  lofty  pedestals  of  pedantic  detail  to  give  the  lay- 
man glimpses  of  the  results  of  their  researches  as  has  Dr. 
Burnett.  The  author  presents  his  subject  with  keen  appreci- 
ation of  the  human  elements  affecting  the  evolution  of  the 
Congress,  and  is  not  afraid  to  give  the  reader  an  understand- 
ing of  the  personalities  of  his  subjects,  introducing  humor 
into  his  descriptive  passages,  sly  remarks  of  his  own  or  others 
culled  from  the  writings  of  these  men  of  old-time  whom  he 
knows  so  well.  This  feature  alone  makes  the  book  worth- 
while reading.  Here  the  historical  enthusiast,  whose  appetite 
has  been  dulled  by  too  great  perusal  of  alleged  authoritative 
works,  will  find  relief  in  the  humanity  of  Dr.  Burnett's  treat- 
ment of  the  men  who  founded  the  country.  In  some  manner 
the  author  has  managed  to  escape  from  the  influence  of  the 
ponderous  and  scornful  pomposity  common  to  American 
historical  scholarship,  which  still  suffers  under  the  blight 
of  its  Teutonic  illegitimacy  and  which  has  since  been  rein- 
forced by  the  arid  earnestness  and  humorless  vacuity  which 
has  been  encouraged  by  our  alleged  institutions  of  higher 
learning,  and  adopted  as  the  acme  of  intellectuality  by  the 
vast  majority  of  orthodox  academic  historians  in  their  dull 
lectures  and  equally  somnolent  writings. 

It  is  obvious  that  Dr.  Burnett  has  been  daringly  heretodox 
in  violating  all  the  cannons  of  historical  pedantry  in  the  form 
of  his  book.  He  has  bravely  left  out  both  footnotes  and  that 
impressive  but  uncritical  list  of  authorities  allegedly  con- 
sulted, which  is  usually  found  at  the  end  of  the  volume 
masquerading  as  bibliography,  but  which  has  little  value 
except  for  graduate  students  compiling  card-indexes,  or  for 
certain  strange  inhabitants  of  libraries  who  possess  a  mania 
for  preparing  check-lists.  In  his  preface  Dr.  Burnett  tells  us 
about  the  worthwhile  books  and  articles  he  has  consulted, 
and  lets  it  go  at  that.  The  footnote  heresy  is,  of  course,  his 
most  serious  crime.  The  Continental  Congress  may  be  read 
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page  after  page  consecutively,  without  the  usual  ophthalmic 
complications  resulting  from  constant  ocular  gymnastics, 
or  without  producing  the  mild  state  of  schizophrenia  occa- 
sioned by  mentally  jumping  from  the  body  of  the  text  to  the 
finely  printed  citations  at  the  bottom.  The  absence  of  foot- 
notes will  prove  disappointing  to  that  common  class  of 
reviewers  who  delight  in  pouncing  upon  minor  errors  and 
inconsistencies  and  whose  judgment  of  scholarly  work  is 
predicted  largely  upon  the  regrettable  certainty  that  the 
author  has  failed  to  use  the  papers  of  some  local  and  un- 
known worthy  in  their  college  libarary.  In  short,  The  Con- 
tinental Congress  has  a  decided  appeal  to  those  who  read 
history  for  instruction  and  enjoyment,  rather  than  for  those 
whose  purpose  it  is  to  tear  the  writings  of  their  betters  apart 
in  jealous  academic  rage.  From  these  pages  it  is  hoped  that 
the  general  public  will  learn  what  real  American  scholarship 
can  produce  in  the  fields  of  history  and  its  allied  disciplines. 
The  work  itself  is  most  timely.  In  a  period  of  the  world's 
history  when  the  whole  representative  system  of  government 
is  being  subjected  to  ordeal  by  fire  and  sword,  when  deliber- 
ative assemblies  have  disappeared  throughout  a  considerable 
area  of  the  earth's  surface,  and  when,  even  in  the  democratic 
countries,  the  effectiveness  and  efficiency  of  our  legislative 
bodies  is  called  in  question  in  time  of  war,  The  Continental 
Congress  presents  a  picture  of  the  evolution  of  our  first 
deliberative  assembly  of  national  scale,  and  shows  definitely 
that,  despite  the  delays,  mistakes,  rivalries,  and  stupidities 
of  that  body  and  of  its  individual  members,  the  institutions 
for  which  we  are  fighting  today  can  meet  adverse  circum- 
stances, and  can  "muddle  through"  despite  the  obstacles, 
provided  there  are  a  few  leaders  with  imagination  and  force 
sufficient  to  direct  the  people  through  a  critical  period. 

Ralph  G.  Lounsbury. 

The  National  Archives, 
Washington,  D.  C. 


Songs  of  Yesterday:  A  Song  Anthology  of  American  Life.  By  Philip  D.  Jordan 
and  Lillian  Kessler.  (Garden  City:  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Company.  1941.  Pp. 
392.    $3.00.) 

A  significant  contribution  to  the  preservation  of  Ameri- 
cana is  this  anthology  of  the  words  and  music  of  "old-time 
favorites  sung  around  the  piano,  on  the  stage,  and  on  the 
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pioneer  trail."  The  work  has  been  eight  years  in  progress 
and  has  taken  the  collectors  along  the  highways  and  byways 
of  this  country  as  well  as  into  the  chief  repositories  of  Ameri- 
can sheet  music,  the  New  York  Public  Library,  the  Library 
of  Congress,  the  Chicago  Public  Library,  and  the  Newberry 
Library,  Chicago. 

The  ninety-six  songs  published  here  are  actual  repro- 
ductions of  the  original  broadside  or  sheet  music.  While  this 
form  of  reproduction  makes  for  occasional  blurred  pages 
and  broken  type,  it  does  preserve  the  spirit  and  flavor  of 
the  songs.  The  authors  have  classified  the  songs  into  nine- 
teen types  with  a  brief  introduction  for  each  type,  in  an 
attempt  to  relate  the  circumstances  in  American  life  which 
gave  rise  to  the  song.  This  classification  is  more  for  the  sake 
of  convenience  in  book-making  than  from  an  effort  to  estab- 
lish what  the  musicologists,  anthropologists,  and  social 
historians  call  song  cycles.  Obviously,  had  the  authors 
attempted  such  a  scientific  classification,  their  work  would 
have  been  far  more  valuable  to  the  scholar,  but  it  also  would 
have  involved  the  question  of  provenience,  a  detailed  know- 
ledge of  the  form  and  structure  of  folk  music,  and  a  com- 
parison of  American  forms  with  European,  Indian,  and  Afri- 
can music.  Occasionally  the  classification  of  types  is  artificial 
— as,  for  example,  the  grouping  of  sports  songs  with  the 
reform  movement  songs. 

For  the  most  part  the  songs  fall  within  the  fifty  year 
period  from  1840  to  1890,  although  a  few  songs  both  earlier 
and  later  than  these  years  have  been  included.  The  reason 
for  concentrating  upon  this  period  is  no  doubt  the  obvious 
one  that  there  has  been  a  greater  abundance  of  sheet  music 
preserved  for  these  years. 

The  songs  which  Jordan  and  Kessler  have  included  in  this 
anthology  give  a  dramatic  panaroma  of  American  life  and 
manners.  There  are  songs  about  dress,  about  coquettes  and 
dandies,  about  speculators  and  hard  times,  about  farm  work 
and  the  evils  of  the  great  city,  about  hucksters  on  the  city 
streets,  political  campaigns,  courtship  and  marriage,  emanci- 
pation, the  Civil  War,  and  democracy.  There  are  ballad-like 
songs  which  tell  of  tragedies  on  land  and  sea — as,  for  ex- 
ample, "The  Ship  on  Fire,  "  which  was  a  favorite  of  Abraham 
Lincoln;  regional  songs  which  describe  the  traits  of  New 
England,  the  Middle  West,  the  South,  and  the  Far  West; 
comic  songs  which  give  an  insight  into  the  American  sense 
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of  humor;  sentimental  songs  typical  of  the  late  Victorian 
period;  children's  songs;  and  songs  composed  or  popularized 
by  singing  troupes  such  as  the  family  singers  and  Negro 
minstrels. 

The  collection  includes  songs  by  the  foremost  early  com- 
posers of  American  popular  music — John  Hill  Hewitt, 
Thomas  Bingham  Bishop,  George  Root,  Stephen  Foster, 
Alice  Hawthorne,  and  Henry  Russell — but  it  also  includes 
song  hits  of  less  known  composers — the  Hutchinson  Family, 
the  Baker  Family,  J.  G.  Maeder,  A.  Sedgwick,  and  others. 
It  is  to  be  regretted  that  some  of  the  true  ballad  types  were 
not  included  in  the  collection  and  that  only  one  of  the  numer- 
ous Negro  minstrel  songs  was  reproduced.  A  pocket  edition 
of  Negro  minstrel  songs  called  Nigger  Melodies  published  in 
New  York  in  1850  contains  about  a  hundred  well  known 
songs  of  this  type  which  have  influenced  popular  singing  to 
this  day.  It  is  also  to  be  regretted  that  the  collection  does  not 
include  any  true  Negro  songs.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  it  is 
sometimes  claimed  that  the  Negro  has  made  the  only  dis- 
tinctive contribution  to  American  music,  this  neglect  of 
Negro-inspired  and  Negro-composed  music  is  unfortunate. 
Nor  does  the  collection  include  any  of  the  white  spiritual 
songs  and  camp-meeting  tunes,  the  publication  of  which 
undoubtedly  would  have  thrown  some  light  upon  the  whole 
controversy  as  to  the  provenience  of  the  Negro  spiritual  and 
the  Negro's  contribution  to  American  music. 

These  gaps,  however,  will  be  noticed  only  by  the  pro- 
fessional musician  and  by  the  academician.  Songs  of  Yester- 
day is  an  addition  to  the  growing  anthology  of  American 
music  and  will  be  welcomed  by  the  social  historian  as  well 
as  the  music  lover.  The  book  comes  appropriately  at  a  time 
when  singing  is  rising  again  in  popularity  as  a  form  of  group 
participation. 

Guion  Griffis  Johnson. 

Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


George  B.  McClellan:  The  Man  Who  Saved  The  Union.  By  H.  J.  Eckenrode 
and  Bryan  Conrad.  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1941. 
Pp.  xiv,  296.     $3.50.) 

This  volume  is  an  all-out  defense  of  McClellan.  The  em- 
phasis, of  course,  is  upon  the  general's  military  career; 
a  few  pages  suffice  to  get  the  subject  to  1861;  the  election 
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of  1864  is  not  studied  as  thoroughly  as  are  the  military  cam- 
paigns; and  the  latter  years  are  seen  as  comparatively  un- 
important. 

The  authors  are  obviously  at  home  in  dealing  with  the 
campaigns  in  Virginia  and  Maryland.  The  narrative  is 
vigorously  written  and  moves  swiftly;  it  is  unimpeded  by 
numerous  footnotes;  and  the  authors  have  little  patience 
with  arguing  the  pros  and  cons  to  the  extent  that  would  dull 
the  force  of  their  opinions.  They  look  at  the  facts,  they  state 
their  conclusions  in  a  refreshingly  direct  way,  and  they 
seldom  admit  the  possibility  of  any  contrary  conclusions. 
From  the  standpoint  of  McClellan's  military  career  the 
present  volume  is  complementary  to  the  more  complete 
life  by  William  Starr  Myers. 

The  claims  made  for  McClellan  are  indeed  impressive. 
He  was  responsible  for  the  Union  victory  in  western  Virginia 
early  in  the  war;  his  decision  not  to  take  the  offensive  in  the 
winter  of  1861-62  was  extremely  wise;  in  organizing  the 
Union  army  at  the  beginning  of  the  war  and  again  after 
Second  Manassas  and  Burnside's  defeat  he  was  exceedingly 
able;  he  so  organized  his  staff  as  to  make  it  much  superior 
to  Lee's;  he  was  " essentially  a  military  engineer  and  a  great 
one";  "he  was  essentially  an  artillerist  and  a  great  one"; 
if  left  alone  by  Lincoln  and  Stanton  he  would  probably  have 
shortened  the  war  by  two  years;  if  McDowell  had  been  sent 
to  him  as  promised  he  would  "in  all  probability"  have  taken 
Richmond ;  the  two  feats  of  reorganizing  the  army  after  the 
Second  Manassas  and  of  moving  his  army  from  the  York 
across  the  peninsula  to  the  James  in  the  Seven  Days  Battle 
"should  give  McClellan  place  among  the  masters  of  war"; 
Lincoln's  restoration  of  McClellan  after  Second  Manassas 
"was  the  most  important  decision  he  made  in  the  whole 
war";  in  "an  emergency  McClellan  was  at  his  best";  in 
"the  whole  war  there  was  no  greater  feat"  than  the  defeat 
of  Lee  at  Malvern  Hill;  McClellan's  decision  not  to  attack 
Lee  on  the  second  day  of  Sharpsburg  was  entirely  proper; 
he  was  "by  far  the  best  trained  officer  the  United  States 
army  had  ever  had";  and  in  spite  of  his  political  ineptitude 
"it  might  have  been  better  if  McClellan  had  been  elected" 
in  1864. 

It  is  the  point  of  view  of  this  book  that  McClellan  was 
misjudged  then  and  since  to  the  extent  that  the  very  things 
for  which  he  was  condemned  were  the  things  for  which  he 
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should  have  been  praised.  His  emphasis  upon  organization 
and  preparation  in  the  summer  and  fall  of  1861,  and  the 
failure  to  attack  the  Confederate  army,  really  saved  the 
Union.  In  fact,  had  he  been  "replaced  by  a  political  general" 
at  this  time,  "it  is  possible  that  the  end  of  1861  would  have 
witnessed  the  conclusion  of  the  war  with  a  Southern  vic- 
tory. "  He  was  right  in  refusing  to  wreck  his  army  against 
Yorktown.  "It  was  entirely  too  much  to  hope  and  expect 
that  he  should  defeat  Lee  and  capture  Richmond  with  an 
army  only  slightly  larger  than  Lee's  ...  he  should  have 
been  congratulated  instead  of  censured."  If  the  authorities 
in  Washington  had  not  been  "  militarily  ignorant  .  .  .  they 
would  have  appreciated  McClellan's  ability  in  escaping 
decisive  defeat  at  the  hands  of  Lee  and  Jackson.   ..." 

McClellan's  military  training  and  strategical  and  tactical 
skill  are  emphasized  throughout.  Thorough  preparation  for 
any  eventuality  was  the  order  of  the  day  with  him ;  he  would 
leave  nothing  to  chance.  Presumably  it  was  not  McClellan's 
fault  that  the  Virginia  roads  were  almost  impassable  in  the 
early  summer  of  1862;  that  the  Chickahominy  flooded  and 
divided  his  army;  that  the  unexpected  siege  of  Yorktown 
necessitated  waiting  for  the  proper  equipment;  that  draft 
animals  and  wagons  were  lacking;  that  bad  maps  were  used; 
that  a  courier  with  an  important  message  "lost  his  way"; 
and  that  his  advance  was  checked  by  "unlooked-for  circum- 
stances." 

The  authors  advance  several  reasons  for  the  failure  to  use 
the  great  abilities  of  McClellan.  Essentially  it  was  due  to 
a  conspiracy  within  the  Cabinet  led  by  Stanton  and  abetted 
by  Chase.  McClellan  was  a  Democrat,  a  believer  in  states 
rights  (although  a  Unionist),  and. opposed  to  emancipation. 
He  gave  Lincoln  unwelcome  political  advice,  he  was  abhorred 
by  the  abolitionists,  and  he  did  not  bow  down  to  the  poli- 
ticians. He  was  exceedingly  tactless  with  Stanton;  and  he 
was  rude  to  Lincoln,  whom  he  called  "a  well-meaning 
baboon"  and  "the  original  Gorilla." 

The  authors  minimize  what  is  generally  considered  Mc- 
Clellan's overcautiousness  and  readiness  to  overestimate 
the  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Perhaps  McClellan's  fundamental 
defect  was  an  unwillingness  to  take  the  risks  that  must  be 
taken  in  war. 

R.  H.  Woody. 

Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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Gullah:  Negro  Life  in  the  Carolina  Sea  Islands.    By  Mason  Crum.    (Durham: 
Duke  University  Press.     1940.     Pp.  xv,  351.     $3.50.) 

Professor  Mason  Crum,  who  was  born  in  the  South  Caro- 
lina low  country  and  who  is  now  teaching  in  the  School  of 
Religion  at  Duke  University,  has  written  this  interesting 
and  sympathetic  work  on  Negro  life  in  the  sea  islands. 
"Gullah,"  which  derives  from  some  African  word,  has  for 
some  reason  long  been  used  to  designate  the  Negroes  of  the 
South  Carolina  low  country  and  the  dialect  which  they  speak. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  Negroes  of  the  Georgia  sea  islands 
have  the  same  culture  and  speak  the  same  dialect,  and  they 
properly  belong  in  a  study  of  the  sea  island  region,  but  the 
author  of  the  present  book  has  chosen  to  limit  his  discussion 
to  the  South  Carolina  Gullah  area. 

The  preface  indicates  the  tone  of  the  book.  The  author 
pays  tribute  to  the  Negro  friends  and  playmates  of  his  youth 
and  gives  evidence  of  his  sympathy  and  feeling  of  steward- 
ship toward  the  Negro.  He  states  that  "One  of  the  most 
pressing  social  needs  in  the  South  today  is  the  discovery  of 
some  rational  basis  for  a  better  understanding  of  racial 
problems,"  and  that  "new  attitudes  must  be  built  upon  the 
solid  foundation  of  knowledge  and  the  appraisal  of  facts." 
He  feels  that  a  better  knowledge  of  the  social  history  of  the 
Negro  "will  do  more  to  establish  mutually  helpful  relations 
than  all  the  loud  protestations  of  the  theorist  and  impatient 
idealist." 

The  first  four  chapters  of  Gullah  deal  with  the  Carolina  low 
country,  the  sea  islands,  the  plantations,  and  the  Gullah 
world  of  nature.  These  chapters  provide  a  brief  history  and 
description  of  the  region,  but  they  contain  surprisingly  little 
about  the  Negro  people.  Then  follow  chapters  on  the  black 
people,  the  Gullah  dialect,  the  spirituals,  and  the  cultural 
background  of  the  spirituals.  Here,  of  course,  the  Negroes 
are  more  to  the  front.  The  author  deals  partly  with  historical 
and  partly  with  contemporary  situations.  In  discussing  the 
Gullah  spirituals,  for  example,  he  is  interested  in  the  history 
of  the  spirituals  and  in  their  present-day  characteristics, 
as  well  as  in  problems  of  musicology  such  as  were  discussed 
by  the  reviewer  in  his  book,  Folk  Culture  on  St.  Helena  Island, 
S.  C.  Next  come  six  chapters  which  are  more  strictly  his- 
torical. These  deal  with  the  religious  instruction  of  the  slaves, 
plantation  missions,  rice  communities,  the  hardships  of 
slavery,   the  war,   and  the  so-called   "Port  Royal  Experi- 
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ment. "  This  last  refers,  of  course,  to  the  confiscation  of 
plantations  in  the  sea  island  area  and  their  sale  to  the  freed- 
men  with  the  intention  of  making  these  people  independent 
farmers.  Here  the  story  of  the  Gullah  Negroes  breaks  off 
abruptly,  as  if  this  were  the  last  thing  of  any  importance  to 
be  said  about  their  history.  In  view  of  the  author's  plea  for 
a  better  knowledge  of  the  social  history  of  the  Negro,  one 
wishes  that  he  had  tried  to  bring  the  narrative  up  to  date. 

One  is  struck  w^th  the  fact  that  so  little  of  the  document- 
ation in  this  work  comes  from  Negroes  themselves.  This 
criticism  applies  to  most  of  the  work  which  has  been  done 
on  the  social  history  of  the  Negro.  Obviously,  much  of  the 
fault  lies  in  the  limitations  of  source  materials,  but  some  of 
it  may  be  due  to  a  point  of  view  which  governs  the  selection 
and  organization  of  materials.  In  the  present  work,  for  ex- 
ample, the  chapter  which  discusses  the  hardships  of  slavery 
scarcely  touches  on  the  slaves'  own  reactions.  It  tells  rather 
of  the  hardships  of  the  whites,  or,  as  one  might  put  it,  of  the 
reaction  of  the  whites  to  the  reaction  of  the  Negroes.  One 
misses  from  the  citations  and  the  bibliography  many  works 
which  would  have  been  useful,  such  as  Taylor's  The  Negro 
in  South  Carolina  During  the  Reconstruction,  Woodson's  The 
Mind  of  the  Negro  as  Reflected  in  His  Letters  .  .  .  ,  the  great 
documentary  collections  edited  by  Catterall  and  by  Donnan, 
and  slave  narratives  like  Stroyer's  My  Life  in  the  South. 

Gullah  is  written  in  a  sympathetic  and  readable  style,  is 
well  illustrated,  and  will  be  useful  as  a  popular  summary  of 
knowledge  about  the  Negroes  of  the  Carolina  sea  islands. 

Guy  B.  Johnson. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


Business  and  Slavery:  The  New  York  Merchants  and  the  Irrepressible 
Conflict.  By  Philip  S.  Foner.  (Chapel  Hill:  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press,  1941.     Pp.  ix,  356.     Bibliography.    $4.00.) 

"This  is  the  story  of  a  group  of  people  in  the  ante-bellum 
North  who  earnestly  believed  it  was  possible  to  save  their 
country  from  the  horrors  of  civil  war,  who  struggled  for 
many  years  to  stave  off  the  threatening  dissolution  of  the 
Union,  and  who,  in  the  end,  zealously  supported  the  armed 
forces  of  the  United  States  in  the  hope  that  war  would 
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achieve  what  peace  had  failed  to  accomplish — the  preserva- 
tion of  the  Union."  It  is  more  accurately  the  story  of  the 
New  York  merchant  who  rationalized  his  political  views  in 
conformity  with  his  best  economic  interests,  from  the  open- 
ing of  the  political  struggle  between  the  North  and  the 
South  through  the  years  following  the  War  of  1812  to  the 
time  wThen  the  final  decision  was  reached  during  the  months 
following  Fort  Sumter.  It  is  the  story  of  a  highly  individual- 
istic group  without  definite  organization  and  with  a  con- 
stantly changing  leadership  which  was  closely  allied  socially 
and  economically  with  the  South  and  which  for  the  sake  of 
profits  tried  to  straddle  the  stream  of  constant  agitation 
which  flowed  through  American  political  life.  Professor 
Foner's  work  covers  the  entire  period.  Beginning  with  a 
chapter  on  "The  Empire  City  and  the  Cotton  Kingdom," 
he  carries  the  activities  of  the  New  York  merchants  through 
the  Compromise  of  1850,  the  struggle  for  Kansas,  the  elec- 
tion of  1860,  and  secession,  with  the  various  unsuccessful 
efforts  that  were  made  to  settle  the  problems  at  hand  and  to 
prevent  secession  and  civil  war. 

The  story  is  told  completely  and  definitively.  A  prodigious 
amount  of  research  has  been  done  and  the  reviewer  wishes 
to  commend  the  author  on  his  use  of  archive  and  manuscript 
material.  The  account  is  chronological  and  well  organized. 
The  author  wisely  assumes  the  reader's  knowledge  of  Ameri- 
can history  and  refrains  from  cluttering  up  his  pages  with 
general  information.  He  sagely  restrains  from  passing  critical 
judgment  on  the  extrepeneurs  of  the  metropolis  though  he 
indicates  clearly  the  inconsistency  of  their  points  of  view 
and  of  their  various  actions.  The  entire  work  focuses  on 
a  single  subject  and  strays  but  slightly  within  the  limitations 
of  the  objective. 

Despite  the  explanation  in  the  introduction  that  "the 
word  merchants  .  .  .  ,  refers  to  one  engaged  in  business, 
whatever  his  special  trade  or  function  might  be,"  it  seems 
to  the  reviewer  that  Professor  Foner  has  primarily  written 
the  story  of  the  New  York  retail  or  wholesale  merchant, 
shipper,  and  to  a  certain  extent  the  financier,  and  has  there- 
fore not  followed  his  broad  definition.  One  phase  which 
might  have  been  treated  a  bit  more  fully  was  the  amount 
of  cooperation  between  the  New  York  merchants  and  those 
of  Boston,  Philadelphia,  Pittsburgh,  Cincinnati,  St.  Louis, 
and  Chicago.  The  study  is  essentially  a  factual  one  and  a 
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wider  interpretation  of  the  effect  of  the  New  York  merchants 
impact  upon  national  politics  would  have  been  appreciated. 
From  plain  unadorned  reporting  the  volume  sweeps  forward 
with  a  rapidly  accelerated  tempo  to  the  climax  of  the  elec- 
tion of  1860.  The  volume  is  indeed  a  most  welcome  addition 
to  the  studies  on  the  complex  origin  and  causes  of  the  con- 
flict of  the  sixties. 

Edwin  A.  Davis. 

Louisiana  State  University, 
Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  North  Carolina  Society,  Sons  of  the  American  Revo- 
lution, held  its  annual  meeting  in  Raleigh  on  April  11. 

Thesesquicentennialof  the  founding  of  the  City  of  Raleigh 
was  celebrated  on  April  26-30.  Among  the  features  were 
a  sermon  by  Dr.  George  W.  Truett,  native  of  Clay  County, 
North  Carolina,  but  since  1897  pastor  of  the  First  Baptist 
Church  of  Dallas  Texas;  concerts  by  the  North  Carolina 
Symphony  Orchestra  and  the  North  Carolina  Symphonic 
Choir;  and  addresses  by  Mr.  James  M.  Landis  of  the  Office 
of  Civilian  Defense  and  Dr.  John  W.  Studebaker,  United 
States  Commissioner  of  Education. 

On  April  27,  during  the  Raleigh  sesquicentennial  cele- 
bration, Dr.  Archibald  Henderson  of  Chapel  Hill  presented 
to  the  state  a  replica  of  Houdon's  bust  of  John  Paul  Jones 
and  delivered  an  address,  "John  Paul  Jones  and  North 
Carolina,"  which  is  printed  in  part  in  the  Raleigh  News 
and  Observer  for  May  10. 

Saint  Mary's  Junior  College,  in  Raleigh,  this  spring  cele- 
brated its  centennial.  In  this  connection,  the  college's  com- 
mencement exercises  in  May  were  partly  of  a  historical 
nature. 

The  Woman's  College  of  the  University,  at  Greensboro, 
during  the  spring  and  early  autumn  is  observing  the  fiftieth 
anniversary  of  its  founding. 

The  Yadkin  College  Alumni  Association  held  its  sixteenth 
annual  homecoming  at  Yadkin  College  on  June  4.  A  historical 
marker  was  unveiled  and  Dr.  C.  C.  Crittenden  delivered 
an  address. 

Marcus  Cicero  Stephens  Noble  died  on  June  1  at  his  home 
in  Chapel  Hill.  Born  at  Louisburg  in  1855,  he  was  educated 
at  the  Bingham  School,  at  Davidson  College,  and  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina.  After  teaching  in  the  Bingham 
School  and  in  the  public  schools,  in  1898  he  became  professor 
of  pedagogy  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina  and  held 
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that  position  until  his  retirement  in  1934.  He  was  dean  of 
the  school  of  education  at  the  University  from  1913  to  1934. 
With  varied  interests,  he  served  as  a  trustee  or  as  an  officer 
of  many  different  institutions.  He  was  the  author  of  A  History 
of  the  Public  Schools  of  North  Carolina  and  of  other  vol- 
umes. Appointed  to  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Com- 
mission in  1907,  he  served  as  a  member  until  his  retirement 
on  February  6,  1942,  and  had  been  chairman  since  1932. 

Joseph  Hyde  Pratt,  president  of  the  North  Carolina 
Society  for  the  Preservation  of  Antiquities,  died  at  his  home 
in  Chapel  Hill  on  June  2.  Mr.  McDaniel  Lewis  of  Greens- 
boro, formerly  first  vice  president  of  the  society,  has  suc- 
ceeded to  the  presidency. 

Dr.  Albert  Ray  Newsome  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  is  teaching  in  the  graduate  school  of  the  North 
Carolina  College  for  Negroes,  at  Durham. 

Dr.  R.  D.  W.  Connor  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina 
is  a  member  of  the  faculty  of  the  first  session  of  the  summer 
school  at  the  University  of  Texas,  Austin. 

"Writing  and  Research  in  Southern  History"  was  the 
subject  of  an  address  by  Dr.  Fletcher  M.  Green  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
South  Carolina  Historical  Association  in  Charleston,  on 
April  18.  Dr.  Green  read  a  paper,  "Duff  Green,  Militant 
Journalist  of  the  Old  School,"  before  the  Mississippi  Valley 
Historical  Association  at  Lexington,  Kentucky,  on  May  8. 

Dr.  David  A.  Lockmiller  of  North  Carolina  State  College 
is  offering  courses  in  the  graduate  school  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina College  for  Negroes,  at  Durham.  On  June  8  he  addressed 
the  School  of  Military  Government  at  the  University  of 
Virginia.  It  is  expected  that  his  The  Consolidation  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  will  be  published  this  fall. 

Professor  Luther  W.  Barnhardt  of  North  Carolina  State 
College  is  teaching  in  the  summer  school  at  Meredith  Col- 
lege, in  Raleigh. 

Associate  Professor  Eugene  E.  Pfaff  and  Instructor 
Christiana   MacFadyen   will   return   in   September   to   the 
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Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  in 
Greensboro,  after  having  been  on  leave  for  the  academic 
year,  1941-42. 

The  Division  of  Manuscripts  in  the  Library  of  Congress, 
which  had  been  temporarily  closed  to  the  public,  was  re- 
opened on  June  1.  Much  of  the  manuscript  material  has  been 
removed  as  a  precautionary  measure,  and  researchers,  before 
going  to  Washington,  are  advised  to  enquire  as  to  the  avail- 
ability of  the  items  desired.  The  Division's  transcript  and 
photocopy  material  is  available  as  usual. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  at  Lexington,  Virginia, 
has  recently  established  the  Robert  E.  Lee  Archives  as  a 
division  of  the  new  Cyrus  Hall  McCormick  Library.  It  is 
proposed  to  make  this  a  national  repository  of  Lee  material, 
and  Dr.  Allen  W.  Moger,  the  archivist,  will  be  glad  to  receive 
or  to  learn  about  Lee  items. 

The  following  items,  written  or  compiled  by  Reverend 
Garland  Evans  Hopkins,  of  Winchester,  Virginia,  are  for 
sale  by  the  author:  Cumberland  County  Tax  Petitions  (42  pp. 
Printed.  $1.50);  Colonel  Carrington  of  Cumberland  (65  pp. 
Mimeographed.  $5.00) ;  The  Story  of  Cumberland  County 
(75  pp.  Mimeographed.  $3.50);  Colonial  Cousins  (92  pp. 
Mimeographed.  $7.50). 

A  bulletin,  The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commision: 
Forty  Years  of  Public  Service,  which  will  tell  in  detail  of  the 
history  and  accomplishments  of  the  Commission  since  its 
creation  in  1903,  is  in  preparation  and  is  expected  to  be 
published  within  the  near  future. 

Books  received  include:  Agnes  M.  Bondurant,  Poe's 
Richmond  (Richmond:  Garrett  and  Massie.  1942);  Griffith 
Askew  Hamlin,  The  Life  and  Influence  of  Dr.  John  Tomline 
Walsh  (privately  printed  by  the  author,  Wilson,  N.  C.) ; 
Blanche  Henry  Clarke,  The  Tennessee  Yeoman;  1840-1860 
(Nashville:  Vanderbilt  University  Press.  1942);  Virginia 
Terrell  Lathrop,  compiler,  Educate  a  Woman:  Fifty  Years 
of  Life  at  the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina 
Press.  1942) ;  and  Katherine  Batts  Salley,  editor,  Life  at 
Saint  Mary's  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University  of  North  Caro- 
lina Press.  1942). 
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THE  ACCULTURATION  OF 
THE  EASTERN  CHEROKEE:  HISTORICAL  ASPECTS 

By  Leonard  Bloom 

The  Cherokee  of  the  Southern  Appalachians  were  histori- 
cally and  culturally  one  of  the  most  important  and  numerous 
Indian  peoples  of  the  United  States.  If  we  take  the  popu- 
lation of  aboriginal  America  north  of  Mexico  to  be  about 
a  million,  the  Cherokee  with  some  twenty  thousand  com- 
prised a  considerable  part  of  the  total.1  Linguistically  they 
are  of  Iroquoian  stock,  but  culturally  they  are  to  be  classified 
with  their  neighbors  in  the  Southeast.2  Physically  they  were 
a  mixture  of  the  Algonquian-Iroquois  dolichocephalic  type 
and  the  Eastern  and  Southern  brachycephals.3 

They  were  masters  at  various  times  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand square  miles  of  territory  comprising  parts  of  six  states, 
but  tribal  geography  was  a  flexible  thing,  as  is  revealed  by 
the  ease  with  which  later  population  movements  were  initi- 
ated. Their  neighbors  and  foes  were  various  Muskhogean, 
Siouan,  and  Algonquian  speaking  peoples.  Most  important 
and  keenest  competitors  were  the  Creek  to  the  south,  with 
whom  they  contested  the  control  of  upper  Georgia.  West- 
ward the  Chickasaw  and  Shawano  barred  the  way  to  the 
lower  Tennessee  and  the  Cumberland.  In  the  north  the 
apparented  Iroquois,  who  achieved  a  greater  tribal  unity 
than  the  Cherokee,  exercised  an  unrivalled  dominion.  That 
these  neighbors  entered  into  the  Cherokee  life  and  were  not 
merely  geographical  points  of  reference  is  indicated  by 
Morgan's  citation  of  an  ancient  treaty  of  the  Iroquois  with 

1  A.  L.  Kroeber,  "Native  American  Population,"  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  XXXVI,  1-26; 
James  Mooney,  Myths  of  the  Cherokee  (Nineteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology, 
part  I),  p.  11;  [J.  R.  Swanton],  Smithsonian  Institution,  Miscellaneous  Collections,  vol.  LXXX,  p.  80. 

2  J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology;  [J.  R.  Swanton], 
Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology.  But  see  also  A.  L.  Kroeber,  Cultur- 
al and  Natural  Areas  of  Native  North  America,  p.  95.  Here  the  Cherokee  are  classified  separately  as 
"Appalachian  Summit,"  a  moot  but  provocative  suggestion. 

3  Ales  Hrdlicka,  Bulletin  Sixty-two  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology;  F.  M.  Setzler  and  J.  D. 
Jennings,  Bulletin  One  hundred  thirty-one  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology. 
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the  O-ya-da-go-o-no  (Iroquoian  name  for  the  Cherokee). 
By  this  treaty,  an  amusing  piece  of  military  etiquette,  the 
Tennessee  River  was  made  the  limit  of  pursuit  of  retreating 
bands  of  raiders.  The  raided  group  could  stage  a  counter 
raid,  but  must  not  molest  the  camp  of  the  retreating  war 
party.4  In  Virginia  were  the  Powhatan  and  Monacan,  and 
on  the  east  and  southeast  were  the  Tuscarora  (also  Iroquoian 
speaking)  and  the  Catawba,  Sara,  Yamassee,  and  Yuchi. 
With  all  these  peoples  the  Cherokee  maintained  sporadic 
warfare  for  marginal  hunting  lands,  but  war  was  not  the 
sole  form  of  contact.  "The  Cherokee  have  strains  of  Creek, 
Catawba,  Yuchi,  Natchez,  Iroquois,  Osage,  and  Shawano 
blood.  .  .  ,"  Mooney  notes.  In  discussing  the  origin  of 
Cherokee  myths  he  goes  on  to  say: 

Indians  are  great  wanderers,  and  a  myth  can  travel  as  far  as  a  redstone 
pipe  or  a  string  of  wampum.  It  was  customary,  as  it  still  is  to  a  limited 
extent  in  the  west,  for  large  parties,  sometimes  even  a  whole  band  or 
village,  to  make  long  visits  to  other  tribes,  dancing,  feasting,  trading, 
and  exchanging  stories  with  their  friends  for  weeks  or  months  at  a  time, 
with  the  expectation  that  their  hosts  would  return  the  visit  within 
the  next  summer.  .  .  .  The  very  existence  of  a  trade  jargon  or  a  sign 
language  is  proof  of  intertribal  relations  over  wide  areas.5 

Our  present  dependence  upon  elaborate  and  speedy  sys- 
tems of  transportation  predisposes  us  to  underestimate  the 
complexity  of  contact  and  interdependence  that  far-removed 
peoples  could  achieve  without  such  means.  Myer's  Indian 
Trails  of  the  Southeast,  which  lists  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  native  highways,  demonstrates  the  variety  and  im- 
portance of  intertribal  associations.6 

The  Cherokee  country  yielded  a  steatite  suitable  to  pipe 
manufacture,  and  it  was  a  chief  product  of  export,  as  is 
shown  by  its  wide  distribution  in  archeological  finds.  Myer 
gives  a  good  perspective  on  the  matter  by  painting  the  di- 
verse origins  represented  in  the  Ohio  and  Tennessee  mounds,7 
and  C.  C.  Jones  notes  the  trading  of  Cherokee  stone  special- 
ties for  seaboard  goods.8  This  should  establish  the  point  we 
must  emphasize,  that  the  prehistoric  Cherokee  lived  no 
encapsulated  life  of  cultural  and  social  isolation. 

*  L.  H.  Morgan,  League  of  the  Iroquois,  I,  328. 

6  Mooney,  Myths,  p.  234. 

8  W.  E.  Myer,  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  p.  746  ff.    See  also 
Bulletin  Thirty,  part  2,  pp.  800,  802. 

7  W.  E.  Myer,  Forty-second  Annual  Report,  p.  736. 

8  C  C  Jones,  Antiquities  of  the  Southern  Indians,  pp.  243-244. 
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To  provide  a  substantive  basis  for  our  discussion,  let  us 
outline  the  salient  aspects  of  aboriginal  Cherokee  life. 
Politically  the  Cherokee  "Nation"  was  a  confederacy  of 
towns  which  according  to  dialects  may  be  divided  into  three 
groups.  The  Eastern  or  Lower  dialect  (characterized  by  an 
"rM  which  takes  the  place  of  "1"  in  other  dialects)  was 
originally  spoken  in  the  towns  situated  on  the  head-waters 
of  the  Savannah  River.  The  tribal  name  of  this  group,  Tsa 
rage,  was  corrupted  by  the  English  into  the  form  we  know, 
while  the  Spaniards,  meeting  the  Central  and  Western 
towns,  wrote  the  name  Chalaque.  The  Middle  or  Kituhwa 
dialect  was  spoken  in  the  towns  on  the  Tuckasegee  and  the 
head  of  the  Little  Tennessee  in  the  very  heart  of  the  Nation, 
and  it  is  spoken  by  the  Qualla  remnant  today.  The  Western 
dialect  was  spoken  in  East  Tennessee,  North  Georgia,  and 
on  the  Hiwasse  and  Cheowa  rivers  in  North  Carolina.  It  has 
been  the  literary  dialect  and  is  the  language  of  the  Western 
Band. 

The  total  number  of  towns  was  probably  fifty  or  more, 
but  not  infrequently  locations  were  changed  and  their  popu- 
lations varied  greatly  according  to  the  seasonal  patterns. 
Although  Echota  or  Itsati  on  the  Little  Tennessee  was  the 
most  important  town,  it  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  true  capital, 
for  the  isolating  nature  of  the  topography,  local  rivalries, 
and  a  high  rate  of  mobility  prevented  political  cohesion. 

Cherokee  life  was  laid  in  a  setting  of  woods,  stream  valleys, 
and  mountains.  Numerous  species  of  evergreens  and  hard- 
woods sheltered  deer,  bear,  buffalo,  elk,  wolf,  panther,  wild- 
cat, turkey,  pheasant,  and  rattlesnake.  There  seems  to  have 
been  no  living  creature  that  was  not  sought  out  for  its  meat, 
pelt,  or  feathers.  Maize,  beans,  squash,  and  tobacco  were  the 
chief  cultivated  plants.  Gilbert  regards  the  mountain  en- 
vironment as  one  of  relative  poverty,9  but  Swan  ton,  with 
whom  this  writer  is  inclined  to  agree,  speaks  of  the  country 
as  a  rich  one.  Aboriginal  life  in  North  America  was  always 
a  matter  of  hard  necessity,  but  as  Swan  ton  says:  "...  the 
mountain  tribes  .  .  .  merely  failed  to  accumulate  surplus 
wealth  sufficient  to  affect  their  social  and  political  institu- 
tions and  alter  their  laws."10 

The  diet  was  augmented  and  diversified  by  the  collecting 
of  nuts,  seeds,  and  berries.  A  kind  of  bread  was  made  from 

•  W.  H.  Gilbert,  Eastern  Cherokee  Social  Organization  (MS.),  p.  8.    (In  the  Library  of  the  University 
of  Chicago). 

10  Swanton,  Forty-second  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  p.  725. 
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the  dried  persimmon,  and  oils  were  extracted  from  the 
hickory  nut  and  acorn.  In  the  highland  area  sugar  was 
secured  from  maples. 

Like  most  peoples  whose  practice  of  agriculture  was  pre- 
sedentary  and  who  depended  considerably  on  hunting,  the 
Cherokee  economic  organization  had  a  sexual  division. 
Routine  cultivation  was  largely  the  province  of  women,  al- 
though land-clearing  and  ground-breaking  were  communal 
enterprises.  We  might  note  in  passing  that  a  cooperative, 
the  gadugh,  was  a  distinctive  feature  of  Cherokee  society. 
Gatherings  for  community  work  were  occasions  for  social 
diversion  and  had  much  the  same  motivation  and  aspect  as 
the  "bees"  of  colonial  and  rural  America. 

The  crafts  of  conservation  pertaining  to  agriculture  like- 
wise were  part  of  the  female  life  pattern,  and  we  find  Chero- 
kee women  the  principal  manufacturers  of  baskets,  mats, 
and  sieves.  These  were  made  from  cane  which  abounded  on 
the  banks  of  the  lower  rivers,  and  from  splints  of  the  oak. 
Here  we  find  the  northernmost  extension  of  the  double  weave 
technique,  but  Cherokee  basketry  and  pottery  was  markedly 
inferior  to  similar  products  of  Gulf  peoples.11  Smooth  ware 
was  common,  but  a  distinctive  pottery  was  characterized  by 
paddle-stamped  designs  which  are  possibly  to  be  related  to 
basketry  patterns.  There  is  some  sign  of  intrusion  of  effigy 
motives  from  the  Mississippi  area.  Mortars  and  pestles  were 
of  wood  rather  than  stone. 

Man's  place  in  the  economic  sphere  was  as  a  consumer  and 
hunter,  and  the  deer  both  for  its  meat  and  for  its  pelt  was 
most  important.  Hunting  was  largely  with  the  bow  and 
arrow,  although  the  blowgun  fashioned  from  cane  (Arundin- 
aria  tecta  and  macrosperma)  was  used  for  small  game.  The 
usual  variety  of  stone  knives,  axes,  celts,  awls,  and  heads 
was  available,  and  these  of  course  were  augmented  by  tools 
and  weapons  of  wood  and  cane.  The  latter,  an  important 
material,  was  commonly  fashioned  into  knives. 

The  preparation  of  skins  and  clothes  seems  to  have  been 
the  woman's  task,  although  men  indulged  in  the  more 
gratuitous  forms  of  ornamental  fabrication.  The  invariable 
article  of  male  attire  was  a  deerskin  breechclout  augmented 
with  skin  robes,  moccasins  and  leggings  as  the  terrain  and 
weather  required.  Women  wore  a  short  deerskin  skirt  as 
a  basic  garment. 

11  F.  G.  Speck,  "Decorative  Art  and  Basketry  of  the  Cherokees, "  Bulletin,  Museum  of  the  City  of 
Milwaukee,  vol.  II,  no.  2. 
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The  use  of  feather  cloaks  was  probably  more  ceremonial 
and  decorative  than  utilitarian.  Headbands  of  feathers, 
skins,  or  metal  were  common.  Cloaks  were  ''finger-woven" 
of  the  inner  bark  of  the  mulberry,  and  belts,  garters,  and  the 
like  were  made  from  bison  and  opossum  hair.  Quill  work  was 
lacking  or  rare. 

Tattooing  was  a  universal  practice,  and  the  Southern 
Indian  wore  identification  tags  and  cuff  jottings  which  Swan- 
ton  calls  bulletin  boards.  Both  face  and  body  were  painted 
in  preparation  for  ball  games,  war,  and  other  social  functions. 
Extravagant  ear  decorations  were  common,  although  the 
Cherokee  did  not  join  the  Creek  and  Chickasaw  in  ornament- 
ing the  nose.  Perhaps  they  practiced  artificial  head-flatten- 
ing as  did  other  southern  tribes.12  The  men  wore  their  hair 
shaved  or  plucked  to  a  roach  or  crest,  but  the  women  did 
not  cut  theirs. 

Ancient  dwellings  were  circular  structures  of  logs,  poles, 
and  bark,  frequently  faced  with  earth.  Ramsey  speaks  of 
a  conical  town  hovel  thirty  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty  feet 
high  which  was  used  as  a  council  hall  and  for  ceremonials:13 
"Within  it  were  beds,  made  of  cane,  rather  tastefully  ar- 
ranged around  its  circumference  .  .  .  [it]  had  a  single 
entrance.  .  .  .  There  was  neither  window  nor  chimney." 
There  is  some  mention  of  a  square  house  of  poles,  probably 
of  Iroquoian  derivation.  During  the  summer,  meetings  and 
social  functions  were  held  in  open  lounging  pavilions,  the 
more  elaborate  of  which  had  porches.  Corncribs,  granaries, 
and  storage  houses  for  skins,  weapons,  and  valuables  were 
common  in  the  more  populous  towns. 

Transportation  aids  were  rare.  Rafts  and  canoes  made 
from  hollowed  logs  were  paddled  along  less  precarious  river 
passages.  Sometimes  dogs  were  used  to  carry  burdens. 

Hunting,  particularly  of  deer,  was  managed  by  stalking 
and  surrounds.  Fish  were  secured  by  spear,  bow,  dams,  and 
poisoned  pools.  The  simple  hand  drill  was  used  to  make  fire. 

Turning  now  from  the  material  aspects  in  our  cursory 
survey  of  early  Cherokee  culture,  let  us  note  the  social  organi- 
zation of  the  people.  As  was  usual  in  the  Southeast,  descent 
was  matrilinear  by  totemic  clans.  There  were  seven  exoga- 
mous  clans:  Ani-Wa  ya  (Wolf),  Ani-Kawi  (Deer),  Ani-Tsi 
skwa  (Bird),  Ani-Gilahi  (Long-haired  People),  Ani-Gatagewi 

12  T.  D.  Stewart,  Bulletin  One  hundred  thirty-one  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  p.  96  ff. 

13  J.  G.  McGregor  Ramsey,  The  Annals  of  Tennessee  to  the  End  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  p.  169. 
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(incorrectly  rendered  Blind  Savanna),  Ani-Sdha  ni  (Blue 
People?),  Ani-Wa  di  (Paint).  Mooney  suggests  that  these 
are  supposed  to  have  replaced  an  earlier  set  of  fourteen  by 
fusion  of  pairs.14  If  such  a  reduction  in  the  number  of  clans 
did  occur  it  may  have  taken  place  by  an  ancient  fusion  of 
two  moieties,  for  such  divisions  were  common  in  this  area. 
On  the  other  hand  the  names  of  clans  which  appear  in  spor- 
adic references  may  not  be  clans  at  all,  but  rather  a  mis- 
interpretation of  the  Cherokee  prefix  Ani.15  In  any  case, 
it  is  merely  an  intriguing  academic  problem  unlikely  of 
solution. 

Land  was  controlled  by  towns,  and  the  tribe  as  a  totality 
held  little  direct  supervision  over  it.  Within  the  town,  owner- 
ship was  a  matter  of  occupancy.  The  Cherokee  household 
was  matrilocal,  and  there  may  have  been  some  tendency  for 
land  to  pass  on  in  a  matrilinear  fashion. 

Mooney  suggests  that  Indian  names  were  "significant 
and  appropriate  if  not  polite."16  Many  Cherokee  names 
ended  in  a  word  meaning  "killer,"  and  Swan  ton  says:17 
"Wherever  we  have  been  able  to  collect  the  information, 
it  has  been  found  that  it  was  usual  for  a  man  advanced  in 
years  to  adopt  the  name  of  his  son."  Names  might  change 
or  accumulate  over  a  period  of  years.  Some,  such  as  "war- 
rior" or  "brave,"  surely  had  an  initiatory  significance. 
Others  were  an  indication  of  the  status  one  had  achieved  by 
accomplishment  in  battle,  and  probably  a  very  few  referred 
to  some  formal  position  which  the  individual  discharged  in 
the  community. 

Pre-marital  chastity  was  exceedingly  unusual.  Transfer 
of  property  attendant  upon  marriage  was  customary.  Poly- 
gyny was  permissible,  but  too  expensive  for  the  general 
masses.  When  it  did  occur  the  wives  were  often  sisters  or 
clan  sisters.  Abstinence  during  the  mourning  period  was 
mandatory,  but  was  much  longer  for  widows  than  widow- 
ers.18 According  to  some  reports  divorce  was  so  common 
that  a  kind  of  circumstantial  successive  polygamy  was  the 
order  of  things. 

The  political  organization  was  bifurcate  in  form.  The  Red 
hierarchy  consisted  of  a  high  priest  of  war  and  his  assistants, 
scouts,  surgeons,  and  a  number  of  "Pretty  women,"  clan 

>*  Mooney,  Myths,  p.  212. 

J6  L.  Bloom,  "The  Cherokee  Claim,"  American  Anthropologist,  N.  S.,  vol.  XLI,  no.  2. 

18  James  Mooney,  "Evolution  in  Cherokee  Personal  Names, "  American  Anthropologist,  vol.  II,  no.  1. 

17  Swanton,  Forty-second  Annual  Report,  p.  698. 

18  Swanton,  Forty-second  Annual  Report,  p.  700. 
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ladies  of  high  position  and  considerable  influence.  This  group 
was  devoted  to  the  prosecution  of  war.  The  White  organiza- 
tion was  devoted  to  the  maintenance  of  peace  and  had  its 
separate  hierarchy  to  discharge  its  offices.  Some  towns  were 
classified  as  Red  or  White,  and  the  latter  were  places  of 
refuge. 

Bartram's  picture  of  aboriginal  life  in  the  Southeast  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century  will  serve  as  a  basic 
representation  of  certain  phases  which  are  not  treated 
elsewhere : 

Every  town  or  community  assigns  a  piece  or  parcel  of  land  as  near  as 
may  be  to  the  town,  for  the  sake  of  convenience.  This  is  called  the 
town  plantation,  where  every  family  or  citizen  has  his  parcel  or  share, 
according  to  desire  or  convenience,  or  the  largeness  of  his  family.  The 
shares  are  bounded  by  a  strip  of  grass  ground,  poles  set  up,  or  any  other 
natural  or  artificial  boundary,  so  that  the  whole  plantation  is  a  collec- 
tion of  lots  joining  each  other,  comprised  in  one  enclosure  or  general 
boundary. 

In  the  spring,  when  the  season  arrives,  all  the  citizens,  as  one  family, 
prepare  the  ground  and  begin  to  plant,  commencing  at  one  end  or  the 
other,  as  convenience  may  direct  for  the  general  good,  and  so  continue 
on  until  finished ;  and  when  the  young  plants  arise  and  require  culture, 
they  dress  and  husband  them  until  the  crops  are  ripe.  The  work  is 
directed  by  an  overseer  elected  or  appointed  annually,  I  suppose  in 
rotation  throughout  all  the  families  of  the  town. 

When  the  fruits  of  their  labors  are  ripe  and  in  fit  order  to  gather  in, 
they  all  on  the  same  day  repair  to  the  plantation:  each  gathers  the 
produce  of  his  own  proper  lot,  brings  it  to  town  and  deposits  it  in  his 
own  crib,  allotting  a  certain  portion  for  the  Public  Granary,  which  is 
called  the  King's  Crib,  because  its  contents  are  at  his  disposal,  though 
not  his  private  property,  but  considered  as  the  tribute  of  free  contri- 
bution of  the  citizens  of  the  State,  at  the  disposal  of  the  King. 

The  design  of  the  common  granary  is  for  the  wisest  and  best  of 
purposes,  with  respect  to  their  people,  i.e.,  a  store  or  resource  to  repair 
to  in  case  of  necessity.  Thus  when  a  family's  private  stores  fall  short, 
in  case  of  accident  or  otherwise,  they  are  entitled  to  asistance  and 
supply  from  the  public  granary,  by  applying  to  the  king.  It  also  serves 
to  aid  other  towns  which  may  be  in  want;  and  affords  provisions  for 
their  armies,  for  travellers,  sojourners,  etc.,  etc. 

Thus  the  Mico19  becomes  the  provider  or  Father  of  his  People,  or 
of  mankind — the  greatest  and  most  god-like  character  upon  earth. 

Besides  the  general  plantation,  each  inhabitant  in  the  town  incloses 
a  garden  spot  adjoining  his  house,  where  he  plants  corn,  rice,  squashes, 
etc.,  which,  by  early  planting  and  close  attention,  affords  an  earlier 
supply  than  the  distant  plantations. 

Now,  although  it  appears  that  these  people  enjoy  all  the  advantages 
of  freedom  and  private  property,  and  have  laws,  usages,  and  customs, 

i»  The  "White"  Chief. 
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which  secure  each  one  his  rights  according  to  reason,  justice,  and 
equality,  the  whole  tribe20  seems  as  one  family  or  community,  and, 
in  fact,  all  their  possessions  are  in  common;  for  they  have  neither  locks 
nor  bars  to  their  doors,  and  there  is  a  common  and  continual  inter- 
course between  the  families  of  a  tribe;  indeed,  throughout  the  Con- 
federacy, they  seem  as  one  great  family,  perfectly  known  and  acquaint- 
ed with  each  other  whenever  they  meet.21 

If  one  goes  to  another's  house  and  is  in  want  of  any  necessary  that 
he  or  she  sees,  and  says,  I  have  need  of  such  a  thing,  it  is  regarded  only 
as  a  polite  way  of  asking  for  it,  and  the  request  is  forthwith  granted, 
without  ceremony  or  emotion;  for  he  knows  he  is  welcome  to  the  like 
generous  and  friendly  return  at  any  time.22 

We  see  later  this  note  on  the  conduct  of  the  council,  which 
seems  to  have  been  a  men's  club  as  well  as  a  judicial-political 
body: 

The  Mic-co,  counsellors,  and  warriors,  meet  every  day,  in  the  public 
square;  sit  and  drink  a-cee,  a  strong  decoction  of  the  cassine  yupen, 
called  by  the  traders  black  drink;  talk  of  news,  the  public  and  domestic 
concerns;  smoke  their  pipes;  and  play  Thla-chal-litch-can  (roll  the 
bullet) .  Here  all  complaints  are  introduced,  attended  to,  and  redressed. 
They  have  a  regular  ceremony  for  making  as  well  as  delivering  the 
a-cee  to  all  who  attend  the  square. 

The  function  of  the  system  of  ''checks  and  balances" 
which  was  effected  by  the  bifurcate  system  is  illustrated  in 
the  case  of  war: 

This  is  always  determined  on  by  the  Great  Warrior.  When  the 
Mic-co  and  counsellors  are  of  opinion  that  the  town  has  been  injured, 
he  lifts  the  war  hatchet  against  the  nation  which  has  injured  them. 
But  as  soon  as  it  has  been  taken  up,  the  Mic-co  and  counsellors  may 
interpose,  and  by  their  prudent  counsels  stop  it,  and  proceed  to  adjust 
the  misunderstanding  by  negotiation.  If  the  Great  Warrior  persists, 
and  goes  out,  he  is  followed  by  all  who  are  for  war.  It  is  seldom  a 
town  is  unanimous,  the  nation  never  is;  and  within  the  memory  of  the 
oldest  men  among  us,  it  is  not  recollected  that  more  than  one-half  of 
the  nation  have  been  for  war  at  the  same  time;  or  taken,  as  they  express 
it,  the  war  talk. 

The  Great  Warrior,  when  he  marches,  gives  notice  where  he  shall 
encamp,  and  sets  out  sometimes  with  one  or  two  only.  He  fires  off  his 
gun  and  sets  up  the  war  whoop.  This  is  repeated  by  all  who  follow 
him,  and  they  are  sometimes  for  one  or  two  nights  marching  off. 

20  No  doubt  clan  throughout. 

21  A  very  significant  indication  of  the  nature  of  aboriginal  solidarities. 

22  Wm.  Bartram,  "Observations  on  the  Creek  and  Cherokee  Indians,"  Transactions  of  the  American 
Ethnological  Society,  vol.  Ill,  part  1,  passim. 
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The  Cherokee  year  consisted  irregularly  of  twelve  or 
thirteen  months  because  of  confusion  of  solar  and  lunar 
calendars.  Functionally  the  year  was  punctuated  by  six 
festivals  which  symbolize  several  essential  phases  of  Chero- 
kee life: 

There  was  anciently  a  regular  series  of  festivals — six  in  all — and 
each  with  significant  peculiarities.  These  were  held  in  the  national 
heptagon,  when  the  entire  population  of  the  seven  tribes  (i.e.,  clans) 
assembled  under  the  summons  of  the  leku  (high  priest)  through  his 
seven  councillors,  by  whom  the  ceremonials  were  directed:  and  here, 
being  the  metropolis,  every  abode  on  such  occasions  was  open,  and 
every  hospitality  gratuitous.  Minor  festivals  were  also  celebrated 
every  new  moon — more  especially  at  the  beginning  of  each  quarter  of 
the  year; — as  well  as  a  regular  sacrifice  on  every  seventh  day.  Occa- 
sional festivals  were  also  mentioned;  the  most  remarkable  of  which 
took  place  in  remote  times,  once  in  seven  years. 

The  six  great  festivals  were  observed  in  the  following  order : 

1st.  The  Festival  of  the  First  New  Moon  of  Spring,  which  was 
celebrated  about  the  time  the  grass  began  to  grow.23 

2nd.  Sah-looh-stuknee,  Keah-steh-steek;  a  preliminary  or  new  green- 
corn  feast,  held  when  the  young  corn  first  became  fit  to  taste. 

3rd.  Tung-noh-kaw-hoough-ni;  mature  or  ripe  green-corn  festival, 
which  succeeded  the  other  in  some  forty  or  fifty  days,  when  the  corn 
had  become  hard  and  perfect.24 

4th.  Nung-tah-toy-qush;  great  new-moon  feast,  which  occurred  on 
the  occasion  of  the  appearance  of  the  first  new  moon  of  autumn.25 

5th.  Ah-tawn-ung-nah;  propitiation  or  cementation  festival,  suc- 
ceeding the  former  in  about  ten  days.26 

6th.  Eelah-wahtah-lay-kee;  the  festival  of  the  exulting  or  bounding 
bush,  which  came  somewhat  later.27 

These  ceremonies  encompassed  the  whole  gamut  of  Cherokee 
religious,  social,  and  recreative  life. 

Let  us  turn  now  from  our  cultural  reconstruction  to  the 
properly  historical  events.  The  Cherokee  had  been  estab- 
lished in  the  Southern  mountains  at  least  two  or  three 
centuries  before  their  first  contacts  with  Western  civilization 
during  the  incursions  of  De  Soto  in  1540,  Pardo  in  1566,  and 

23  This  initiated  the  gogi,  summer  months. 

24  This  festival,  in  fragmentary  form,  seems  to  have  survived  all  the  others. 

25  This  signalled  the  beginning  of  the  gola  winter  months. 

26  During  this  celebration  reconciliation  was  the  key  note  and  even  revenge  obligations  might  be 
abrogated.  Such  a  motif  occurs  in  other  ceremonies  and  plays  a  very  important  part  in  the  Boos-ke-tau, 
during  which  a  general  amnesty  was  provided.  The  aborigines  were  absolved  from  all  crimes  with 
the  occasional  exception  of  murder,  and  the  guilt  itself  seems  to  have  been  expunged  through  some 
social  participation  of  the  community.  It  is  likely  that  loss  of  such  solidarities  and  social  functions 
as  this,  difficult  to  isolate  and  evaluate,  were  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching  events  of  early 
deculturizing.  The  Ah-tawn-ung-nah  festival  is  to  be  identified  with  the  Busk,  universal  in  the  South- 
east (Bartram's  Boos-ke-tau). 

27  Payne,  MS.  in  Bartram,  "Observations,"  p.  74. 
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in  the  thirty  years  following  of  Boyano,  De  Luna,  and  Villa- 
fane.  De  Soto's  visit,  brief  and  meteoric  as  it  was,  is  import- 
ant more  as  a  starting  point  than  anything  else.  For  his 
trouble  the  Spaniard  carried  nothing  away  more  valuable 
than  a  souvenir,  the  first  dressed  buffalo  skin  secured  by 
a  white  man. 

Twenty-six  years  later,  with  a  base  of  operations  at  the 
fortified  settlement  of  San  Felipe  near  Port  Royal  in  South 
Carolina,  Juan  Pardo  explored  the  interior.  Knowledge  of 
gold  and  silver  mines  in  the  Cherokee  country  reached  Saint 
Augustine  and  San  Felipe.  Many  sings  of  early  mining 
operations,  apparently  of  a  European  nature,  indicate  that 
these  discoveries  were  followed  up.28 

Mooney  is  inclined  to  think  that  the  early  Spanish  con- 
tacts made  a  " considerable"  permanent  impression  of  the 
Cherokee.29  Had  the  following  interval  seen  a  continuous 
contact  with  representatives  of  European  culture  this  would 
be  correct.  But  the  diffuse  distribution  of  Cherokee  towns, 
the  dwellings  of  which  were  more  scattered  than  among  other 
tribes,  and  the  high  mobility  of  population  would  permit 
much  absorption  of  cultural  impressions  which  would  go  for 
little  without  the  reinforcement  of  farily  stable  settlements. 

At  least  one  linguistic  remnant  of  the  Spanish  incursion 
is  evident  today.  The  Cherokee  word  for  cow,  waka,  is  un- 
mistakably derived  from  the  Spanish  vaca.  We  cannot  be 
sure  whether  cattle  and  the  word  were  brought  in  directly 
by  the  Spaniards  or  through  the  agency  of  neighboring  tribes 
such  as  the  Creek,  who  had  the  word  waga.  The  date  of  the 
introduction  of  horses  is  also  conjectural.  Probably  the  horse 
and  the  cow  played  only  an  incidental  role  in  Cherokee 
economy  for  more  than  a  century.  That  these  creatures  never 
appeared  in  Cherokee  mythology  is  a  provocative  commen- 
tary on  the  invulnerability  of  the  myth  to  items  which  belong 
in  different  psychological  spheres.  This  phenomenon  is  also 
true  of  other  forms  such  as  medicine. 

Much  more  important  from  the  standpoint  of  accultur- 
ation must  have  been  the  population  movements  following 
the  dislocation  of  coastal  tribes,  and  important  too  was  the 
introduction  of  Western  culture  elements  at  second  hand  by 
bordering  peoples.  As  early  as  1685  mass  movements  in  the 
interior  were  frequent  enough  to  be  noticed.  Crane  says, 

28  Jones,  Antiquities,  pp.  48,  49. 

29  Mooney,  Myths,  p.  202. 
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"Several  times  in  the  course  of  the  international  struggle 
for  the  Indian  trade  in  the  South,  [the  Lower  Creeks]  changed 
their  village  sites."30 

Nearly  a  century  passed  before  the  Cherokee  in  1654  are 
found  in  written  history  again,  but  erroneously  being  identi- 
fied with  the  "Rechahecrian."31  Swan  ton  and  Crane  have 
demonstrated  that  the  Westo  (Yuchi)  were  Rechahecrian 
and  they,  not  the  Cherokee,  must  take  credit  for  disturbing 
the  Virginia  colony. 

Although  removed  from  the  Cherokee,  the  incipient 
colonies  of  the  Spanish,  French,  and  English  were  affecting 
coastal  and  frontier  tribes.  Fleeting  direct  contacts  with 
exploratory  parties  became  more  frequent  in  the  interior. 
The  race  was  on  for  commercial  and  colonial  supremacy, 
and  in  the  early  stages  success  was  to  go  to  the  nation  which 
manipulated  Indian  trade  and  alliances  most  successfully. 
Spain's  technique  of  cultural  conquest  was  the  mission  which 
as  Crane  indicates  survived  "until  the  Spanish  Indian  sys- 
tem, based  upon  religion  and  agriculture,  came  into  fatal 
collision  with  the  English  system  based  solely  upon  trade.  "32 

The  permanent  settlement  of  Charles  Town  in  1670  by 
the  English  established  them  as  deadly  foes  of  the  Spaniards. 
"Old  Charles  Town  was  now  made  strong  against  Indian 
attack.  By  September,  1670,  thirty  acres  at  the  point  had 
been  surrounded  by  a  palisade:  a  thousand  Indians,  it  was 
believed  could  be  withstood."33  From  this  one  can  infer 
the  magnitude  of  population  movements  which  were  taking 
place  among  the  coastal  and  border  tribes,  the  Sara,  Yama- 
see,  Catawba,  Yuchi,  Tamahita,  and  others.  We  can  only 
guess  at  the  turbulence  in  the  interior.  One  index  is  language, 
and  Powell  notes  that  intertribal  jargons  were  accelerated 
in  growth  upon  the  advent  of  the  white  man.34  By  the  begin- 
ning of  the  eighteenth  century  territorial  dislocations  had 
reached  a  critical  stage,  and  the  Cherokee  engaged  in  chronic 
warfare  with  their  neighbors  which  became  more  and  more 
bitter. 

Another  phase  of  the  violence  of  the  frontier  was  the  Eng- 
lish inciting  of  attacks  on  the  Spanish  Guale.  By  1680  the 
Cherokee  had  joined  the  Westo  and  Lower  Creeks  in  such 
incursions.  The  need  for  adequate  border  defense  gave  rise 

30  V.  W.  Crane,  The  Southern  Frontier,  p.  34. 

si  J.  D.  Burk,  The  History  of  Virginia,  pp.  104-107. 

32  Crane,  Southern  Frontier,  p.  7. 

3  3  Crane,  Southern  Frontier,  p.  11, 

3*  J.  W.  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  p.  8. 
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to  Indian  slavery  which  soon  outgrew  its  original  design. 
Under  the  sanction  of  the  Carolina  proprietors,  Indian 
slavery  ".  .  .  soon  developed  into  a  flourishing  business, 
and  later,  into  a  cruelly  efficient  engine  of  encroachment 
upon  the  spheres  of  influence  of  England's  rivals  in  the  South 
and  West. "  This  whole  commerce  in  slaves  depended  in  turn 
on  inter-tribal  wars,  accentuating  and  intensifying  struggles 
far  beyond  the  aboriginal  habit  both  in  size  and  persistence. 

Encroachments  upon  Indian  lands,  unfair  treatment  in  trade,  destruc- 
tion of  Indian  crops  by  the  settlers'  cattle — common  incidents  of  a 
frontier — provoked  Indian  reprisals.  The  colonists  too  often  com- 
plained of  the  destruction  of  their  cattle  and  hogs  in  Indian  hunts.35 

Cultures  which  use  soil  to  such  different  ends  must  neces- 
sarily conflict. 

As  the  feelers  of  Carolina  and  Virginia  expansion  moved 
westward  and  competition  with  the  French  sphere  of  in- 
fluence began,  the  strategic  importance  of  the  Cherokee 
country  was  recognized.  Trading  with  this  people  increased, 
and  a  post  at  Savannah  Town  gave  access  to  the  area.  On 
another  frontier  the  French  were  making  their  foothold; 
settlements  were  made  at  Biloxi  in  1679,  at  Mobile  in  1701, 
at  New  Orleans  in  1712,  and  at  Toulouse  in  1714.  Reciprocal 
raiding  had  begun  in  earnest  on  another  frontier.  liiLes 
Anglois  de  la  Caroline  rC  epargnent  rien  pour  faire  detruire 
nos  Sauvages  par  les  leurs,'  was  the  constant  plaint  of  the 
officials  of  Louisiana."36 

The  Indian  trade  was  for  colonial  Carolina  its  most  im- 
portant economic  tool,  but  the  paradoxical  wasting  of  native 
facilities  went  on  apace.  In  1705  Governor  Moore  was  ac- 
cused of  granting  commissions  to  persons  "to  set  upon, 
assault,  kill,  destroy,  and  take  captive  .  .  .  Indians.  .  .  ."37 

Mooney  holds  that  about  1700  the  first  guns  were  intro- 
duced among  the  Cherokee,  but  this  seems  to  be  a  most 
conservative  date.38  Twenty  years  before,  they  had  joined 
forces  with  the  Yuchi  against  the  Guale,  and  the  Yuchi  were 
known  to  have  firearms.  Although  Haywood's  estimate  of 
1677  is  based  on  a  false  premise,  it  may  be  as  close  to  the 
truth  as  the  later  date.39  By  1715  half  of  the  warriors  of  the 

35  Crane,  Southern  Frontier,  p.  18. 

36  Crane,  Southern  Frontier,  p.  85. 

37  The  Colonial  Records  of  North  Carolina,  II,  904. 

38  Mooney,  Myths,  p.  32. 

39  John  Haywood,  The  Natural  and  Aboriginal  History  of  Tennessee,  p.  237. 
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Upper  and  Middle  Cherokee  were  estimated  to  have  guns. 
Surely  in  any  case  by  the  last  quarter  of  the  seventeenth 
century  the  Cherokee  trade  with  Carolina  had  provided 
them  with  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  and  rum,  and,  shortly  after- 
ward, guns.  Perhaps  by  the  turn  of  the  century  trade  had 
achieved  a  degree  of  regularity. 

The  following  are  a  few  indices  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
trading  practices  during  this  period.  In  1681  a  permit  was 
issued  for  the  exportation  of  several  "Seraquii"  slaves 
captured  by  the  Savannah  Indians.  Lawson  tells  us  that  in 
1709  only  the  great  men  of  the  Piedmont  tribes  bought 
English  coats  and  even  these  refused  to  wear  breeches.40 
The  nearer  settlements,  however,  indulged  themselves  in 
hats,  shoes,  stockings,  breeches,  and  linen  shirts.  To  a  con- 
siderable extent  the  early  diffusion  of  western  traits  took  the 
idealized  form  of  concentric  spread  from  a  central  point. 
As  trading  factories  came  to  be  established  in  the  back 
country  this  first  pattern  of  diffusion  was  broken  down.  By 
1717  there  were  factories  at  Keeowee  and  Co  wee  in  the  Lower 
Towns  and  shortly  after  at  Tugaloo,  a  Lower  Town,  Quan- 
asse  in  the  Middle  Towns,  and  Tellico  in  the  Over-Hill 
regions. 

Trading  practices  were  not  always  quite  ethical.  By  1716 
the  Indians,  who  were  becoming  connoiseurs  of  spirits,  began 
to  complain  about  the  watering  of  the  rum.  This  having  been 
brought  before  the  Indian  Commissioners  at  Charles  Town, 
it  was  decreed:  "In  the  mixture  with  Rum,  let  there  be  a 
convenient  proportion."41  By  1707  the  Indian  trade  of 
Carolina  was  governmentally  regulated,  and  by  1711  the 
spheres  of  influence  were  sufficiently  extended  so  that  Vir- 
ginia and  South  Carolina  could  quarrel  over  areas  of  control. 

The  attempt  of  the  Carolina  colony  to  establish  some 
direct  contact  with  the  tribes  was  exemplified  in  the  second 
decade  of  the  eighteenth  century  by  the  appointment  of  an 
Indian  agent.  For  two  hundred  fifty  pounds  per  annum  he 
was  to  live  ten  months  among  the  tribes,  supervise  trade, 
and  act  as  a  justice  of  the  peace,  a  small  claims  court,  district 
attorney,  sheriff,  supervisor  of  traders'  morals,  council, 
counselor,  and  politician. 

On  occasion  an  almost  plaintive  note  creeps  into  this  early 
contact.  In  a  letter  we  find  an  account  of  Cherokee  women 


40  John  Lawson,  History  of  North  Carolina,  p.  191  ff. 

41  Journal  of  the  Indian  Commissioners,  11/1/1716,  quoted  in  Crane,  Southern  Frontier,  p.  196. 
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"  .  .  .  who  .  .  .  desr'd  me  to  send  that  good  Woman  (for 
so  they  styl'd  her)  [Queen  Anne]  a  present  from  them  viz 
a  large  carpet  made  of  Mulberry  bark  for  herself  to  sit  on 
and  twelve  small  ones  for  her  Counsellors."42 

Charles  Town  was  the  metropolis  of  the  whole  Southern 
Indian  country.  There  were  caravans  of  twenty  or  thirty 
horses,  or  silent  files  of  Indian  burdeners,  who  sought  out 
the  warehouses  of  the  merchants.  In  their  offices  Benjamin 
Godin,  John  Bee,  Samuel  Eveleigh,  and  other  promoters 
of  the  trade  reckoned  their  profits  from  last  year's  ventures 
to  the  Cherokee  or  the  Talapoosa.  Their  shops  were  freshly 
stocked  with  English  woolens  in  bright  colors,  strouds, 
duffels,  and  all  the  baubles  which  would  fill  the  packs  of  the 
traders  on  their  return  journeys.  The  Indian  commissioners 
held  frequent  sessions,  and  trading  licenses  renewable  each 
year  were  approved  or  rejected.43 

In  this  southern  trade  more  than  in  any  other  of  the 
English  colonies  the  Indian  slave  trade  was  of  commercial 
proportions,  and  the  distant  tribes  on  the  Florida  and 
Louisiana  frontiers  suffered  most.44  For  every  slave  taken 
perhaps  three  were  killed,  and  because  they  escaped  with 
facility,  exportation  to  New  England  or  the  West  Indies 
was  common.  Indians  were  poor  workers  in  the  fields  though 
some  became  skilled  artisans,  and  whereas  an  Indian  might 
bring  twenty  pounds,  a  Negro  would  be  worth  twice  as 
much. 

Yearly  trade  fluctuated  widely  according  to  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  the  frontier.  Trouble  with  the  Cherokee  for  instance 
was  recorded  as  a  slump  for  1728-1730.  At  first  wampum 
and  substitutes  for  native  articles  comprised  the  traders' 
cargoes.  "The  Indian  Trade"  sent  out  by  the  proprietors  in 
1669  included  glass  beads,  hatchets,  hoes,  adzes,  "sizzard, " 
and  "ten  striped  shirts,"  the  last  as  presents  for  chiefs.  But 
soon  the  natures  of  the  trade  changed  to  include  a  wider 
variety  of  articles  in  larger  quantities  at  assigned  prices.45 

Once  a  demand  for  merchandise  not  manufactured  by 
the  Indians  was  created,  or  the  native  industries  had  fallen 
into  disuse,  a  threat  to  cut  off  the  trade  was  often  sufficient 
to  bring  a  recalcitrant  tribe  to  terms.  This  was  especially 

*2  Crane,  Southern  Frontier,  p.  103n. 

*3  Largely  after  Crane,  Southern  Frontier,  chap,  v  and  passim. 

**  Note  that  extreme  manifestations  of  the  frontiers  occur  at  the  most  critical  areas  where  the 
emergency  is  most  pressing  and  the  contact  with  the  home  area  most  tenuous.  This  will  be  discussed 
further  below,  pages  000,  000. 

45  For  a  barter  list  see  Crane,  Southern  Frontier,  Appendix  D,  p.  332,  from  Journal  of  the  Indian 
Commission  of  South  Carolina,  July  24,  1716. 
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true  when  the  Indians  had  been  supplied  with  arms  and 
munitions,  for  early  efforts  to  prevent  trade  in  those  articles 
were  defeated  by  policy  and  greed. 

Most  of  the  names  of  the  early  traders  are  lost.  About 
a  hundred  are  given  in  public  records  of  service  and  mis- 
demeanor before  1715  and  another  hundred  from  1715  to 
1732.  Some  wretches  who  owed  debts  in  Charles  Town  were 
exiles  for  many  years  in  the  Indian  country.  Only  the  publi- 
cation of  moratoria  could  bring  them  out  of  the  forest. 

A  Cherokee  burdener  who  carried  a  pack  of  thirty  skins 
was  paid  "...  two  yards  of  blew  duffields  ...  for  their 
labor  and  travel  to  Charles  Town  and  home  again."46  The 
cheapest  thing  on  the  frontier  was  Indian  man  power. 

Out  from  Savannah  Town  moved  the  traders  into  the 
Lower  Towns  of  the  Cherokee.  Their  trading  goods  of  cloth, 
trinkets,  and  rum  were  packed  by  Indians  or  horses.  Most 
of  their  names  are  unknown  because  they  were  not  a  highly 
literate  group.  With  an  amazing  self-assurance  they  struck 
out  singly  and  in  small  parties,  often  ignorant  of  the  lan- 
guages of  the  indigenes,  always  in  danger  from  some  tribe 
on  the  warpath.  Through  hundreds  of  miles  of  unchartered 
forests  and  over  most  difficult  terrain  the  trade  in  peltries 
was  pursued.  From  their  native  wives  the  traders  learned 
custom  and  language,  and  more  than  one  white  broke  the 
slender  strands  that  held  him  to  the  coast  and  civilization. 

Allying  themselves  with  the  English,  two  hundred  Chero- 
kee from  1711  to  1713  assisted  in  the  expulsion  of  their 
hereditary  enemies,  the  cognate  Tuscarora.  At  the  conclusion 
of  this  affair  the  Indian  tribes  from  Cape  Fear  to  the  Chatta- 
hoochee began  a  series  of  assaults  on  the  frontier  which 
threatened  the  very  existence  of  the  colony.  The  blame  for 
the  trouble  was  laid  upon  traders  who  "had  been  very 
abuseful  to  them  of  late."  But  shortly  the  settlers  rallied, 
crushed  the  Yamassee,  who  had  been  exceedingly  aggressive, 
polished  off  the  minor  coastal  tribes,  and  brought  to  terms 
those  in  the  interior. 

Accompanied  by  a  trader,  a  number  of  Cherokee  chiefs 
went  to  Charles  Town  to  sue  for  peace,  and  in  the  winter 
of  1715-1716  several  hundred  white  troops  made  their 
headquarters  among  the  Lower  Cherokee  and  negotiations 
were  continued.  The  Cherokee  were  willing  to  aid  the  English 
against  tribes  other  than  the  Yamassee. 

46  Journal  of  the  Indian  Commissions  of  South  Carolina,  November  27,  1717. 
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The  Upper  Cherokee,  however,  apparently  felt  more 
secure,  were  loath  to  capitulate,  and  resolved  to  continue 
warring  against  the  Creek.  By  such  warfare  they  secured 
slaves  and  thus  could  buy  guns  and  ammunition  with  which 
they  could  capture  more  slaves.  At  the  moment,  however, 
the  English  wanted  peace  with  the  Creek,  and  finally  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Middle  and  Upper  Towns  to  be  satisfied 
with  two  hundred  guns,  ammunition,  and  a  detachment  of 
fifty  white  soldiers  to  assist  them  against  those  tribes  which 
were  still  at  war  with  the  English.  Such  a  situation  typifies 
the  cross  purposes  that  made  a  unifying  of  tribal  or  colonial 
policies  impossible.  A  conscious  attempt  was  made,  however, 
and  in  1721  a  conference  to  systematize  Indian  affairs  was 
held  by  Governor  Nicholson.  Thirty-seven  Cherokee  towns 
were  represented,  more  than  half  the  total  number.  One 
chief  was  made  a  supreme  head  of  the  nation  (at  Nicholson's 
suggestion),  trading  methods  were  regulated,  and  a  boundary 
was  fixed. 

The  same  year  the  first  Cherokee  cession  was  made. 
Powell  suggests  that  part  of  the  land  they  surrendered  be- 
longed to  the  Congaree.47  But  that  is  an  unimportant 
matter.  The  precedent  was  established  which  would  be  pur- 
sued out  of  utter  necessity  until  in  a  century  their  whole 
dominion  would  be  lost. 

This  was  the  apprenticeship  period,  the  span  of  tentative 
contacts.  Western  economic  and  political  influences  had 
become  elements  constantly  to  be  reckoned  with  in  the 
Cherokee  way  of  life.  A  people  with  imperialistic  visions  was 
busy  realizing  them,  and  in  the  most  unromantic  sense  the 
Cherokee  were  pawns.  They  were  pawns  which  were  ex- 
ploited, extirpated,  or  cajoled,  accordingly  as  they  were 
looked  upon  as  trade,  barrier,  or  ally. 

A  great  need  had  arisen  for  the  people  to  act  more  nearly 
as  a  political  unit  than  ever  before,  and  with  the  repeated 
appointing  of  treaty  commissions  the  Cherokee  confederacy 
became  welded  more  closely  together.  At  first  only  the  Lower 
Towns  were  concerned,  but  with  the  location  of  traders  in 
the  interior  other  sections  were  brought  gradually  into  the 
sphere.  Had  they  achieved  the  unity  of  the  Iroquois  one  can 
only  conjecture  the  influence  they  might  have  had  on  the 
history  of  the  Southern  colonies. 

Certain  material  culture  traits  had  been  adopted  because 
of  their  patent  superiority.  Weapons,  metal  tools,  livestock, 

47  Powell,  Seventh  Annual  Report,  p.  78. 
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cloth,  and  rum  were  all  more  efficient  than  the  native  control 
over  resources  could  provide.  But,  especially  in  the  case  of 
these  early  intrusions,  adoption  did  not  spell  displacement. 
The  old  way  persisted,  and  much  that  was  new  must  be 
classed  as  luxury.  The  pelt  of  the  deer  increased  in  value, 
meats  were  relatively  devalued.  Men  were  to  be  conquered 
for  goods  rather  than  prestige.  A  rifle  suddenly  came  to  be 
valued  more  highly  than  any  other  possession. 

But  aside  from  the  modifications  we  have  suggested,  the 
core  of  custom  and  tradition  at  the  basis  of  Cherokee  life 
remained  intact.  The  social  organization  was  still  unmodified, 
but  there  were  busy  days  for  the  Skayagusta  egwa,  the  high 
priest  of  the  Red  organization.  White  men  were  fathers  of 
Cherokee  children,  but  the  kinship  system  was  matrilineal, 
and  there  were  no  clanless  Cherokee.  The  ceremonial, 
recreative,  and  religious  systems  may  have  been  somewhat 
elaborated  with  new  elements,  but  their  integrity  was  un- 
changed. So  far  the  Cherokee  knew  only  the  tools  and 
weapons,  the  traders  and  soldiers  of  Western  civilization. 
Changes  had  begun  to  take  place,  but  they  were  selective 
and  specialized. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  tentative  period  (1540-1721)  which 
we  have  just  discussed,  political  influences  upon  the  Cherokee 
began  to  assume  their  ultimate  form  of  displacement.  Al- 
though Indian  trade  was  to  play  its  part  in  colonial  life  for 
some  years,  its  role  was  progressively  a  smaller  one.  The 
motif  had  definitely  and  permanently  changed  to  coloni- 
zation. 

The  first  land  cession  in  1721  was  made  at  a  time  when 
trade  was  still  important,  and  a  large  part  of  its  purpose  was 
to  establish  a  boundary  so  that  the  economic  interdepend- 
ence would  not  be  disturbed.  But  soon,  except  as  allies  in 
war,  the  Indians  were  to  become  a  liability  and  an  obstacle, 
and  all  in  all  white  policy  was  dominated  by  the  pattern  of 
displacement. 

But  before  we  interpret  the  nature  and  import  of  displace- 
ment, let  us  turn  our  attention  to  some  of  the  particularities 
of  acculturation.  At  this  time  the  conduct  and  organization 
of  Cherokee  social  life  was  still  dominated  by  the  aboriginal 
pattern.  The  system  of  law  was  characterized  by  the  revenge 
motif  rather  than  by  the  idea  of  punishment  in  any  strict 
sense.  Not  for  another  two  generations  would  the  Cherokee 
achieve  the  degree  of  politico-social  self-consciousness  that 
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would  enable  them  to  break  down  the  customary  rule  of 
clan  revenge.  Timberlake  tells  us  that  he  observed  no 
punishment  of  any  kind  except  for  murder.48  And  this 
tallies  exactly  with  the  reports  of  earlier  observers. 

One  of  the  distinctive  features  of  Cherokee  life  which 
survives  even  until  today  was  the  role  of  cooperation.  Both 
Timberlake49  and  Schmeider50  speak  of  the  custom  of 
making  collections  for  the  poor  by  letting  warriors  pay  for 
advertising  their  valor.  "This,"  says  Timberlake,  "is 
touching  vanity  in  a  tender  part,  and  is  an  admirable  method 
of  making  even  imperfections  conduce  to  the  good  of  so- 
ciety. "  Actually  it  seems  that  participation  in  communistic 
enterprise  was  a  privilege  quite  beyond  the  prestige  that  it 
entailed,  and  here  we  have  the  socialization  of  altruism  that 
is  rare  in  any  society. 

We  are  fortunate  to  have  from  this  period  the  descriptions 
of  Timberlake,  who,  in  the  interests  of  the  English  colonies, 
lived  as  a  military  politician  among  the  Cherokee  for  several 
years  about  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Early 
reports  are  significant  both  for  their  delineation  of  the  primi- 
tive culture  and  for  insight  into  the  type  of  influence  and 
the  quality  of  the  representatives  of  western  civilization  who 
carried  it.  The  discussion  which  immediately  follows  is 
essentially  an  annotation  of  the  Memoirs  of  the  discomfited 
but  explicit  lieutenant.  Thus  he  saw  the  people:  "The  Chero- 
kee are  of  middle  stature,  of  an  olive  color.  ..."  They  are 
painted  and  tattooed  with  gunpowder.  [Note  gunpowder.] 
Their  hair  is  shaved,  ".  .  .  tho'  many  of  the  old  people 
have  it  plucked  out  .  .  .  except  a  patch.  .  .  .  "51  The 
above,  of  course,  refers  to  the  roach  common  among  the 
southeastern  tribes,  but  we  may  notice  that  even  in  this 
early  period  the  trait  was  decaying  from  the  aboriginal  form 
of  plucking  to  shaving.  This  change  may  in  part  be  attri- 
buted to  better  shaving  tools.  Other  and  more  extreme  forms 
of  personal  decoration  such  as  slit  and  stretched  ears  and 
possibly  nose  piercing  were  practiced.  There  is  some  indi- 
cation that  this  latter  trait  may  have  been  a  recent  borrow- 
ing from  the  "Shawnese. " 

Personal  adornment  being  a  general  human  indulgence, 
we  are  not  surprised  to  find  that  the  native  habit  and  West- 
's H.  Timberlake,  Memoirs,  p.  91. 
*9  Timberlake,  Memoirs,  p.  92  ff. 

60  S.  C.  Williams,  Early  Travels  in  the  Tennessee  Country,  p.  262. 

61  Timberlake,  Memoirs,  p.  75. 
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ern  contributions  were  highly  miscible:  wampum  and  silver 
bracelets;  "mockasons"  and  an  English  shirt.52  Even  this 
early  the  feather  cloak  had  lost  its  place,  but  it  is  unlikely 
that  the  feather  garment  was  worn  other  than  ceremonially, 
and  if  that  is  so,  its  early  loss  is  the  more  remarkable.  How 
readily  were  native  traits  stripped  off  for  "a  shirt  of  English 
make."  But  even  though  an  English  shirt  was  esteemed, 
being  a  European  did  not  guarantee  one  prestige  in  Cherokee 
society.  They  were  proud,  we  are  informed,  and  despised 
the  "lower  class  of  Europeans."53  Timberlake  explains  the 
sexual  division  of  Cherokee  labor  on  the  grounds  that  their 
land  is 

...  so  remarkable  fertile,  that  the  women  alone  do  all  the  laborious 
tasks  of  agriculture  (raise)  vast  quantities  of  pease,  beans,  potatoes, 
cabbages,  Indian  corn,  pumpions,  melons,  &  tabacco,  not  to  mention 
a  number  of  other  vegetables  imported  from  Europe.  .  .  . 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  Europeans,  the  natives  were  not  so  well  pro- 
vided, maize,  melons,  &  tobacco  being  the  only  things  they  bestow 
culture  upon.  .  .  ,54 

This  last  is  important,  and  from  all  indications,  accurate. 
It  shows  a  fundamental  shift  in  the  native  economy  to  be 
attributed  in  part  to  the  precepts  and  influence  of  whites 
and  in  lesser  part  to  the  reduction  of  game.  Guns  increased 
hunting  efficiency,  but  the  development  of  the  storage  habit 
would  prove  a  marked  stimulus  to  agriculture. 

Ginseng  was  building  a  commercial  reputation:  ".  .  . 
ginsang,  a  root  which  never  fails  curing  the  most  inveterate 
venereal  disease,  which,  however,  they  never  had  occasion 
for,  for  that  distemper,  before  the  arrival  of  the  Euro- 
peans. .  .  ."55 

A  Cherokee  arsenal  of  this  time  would  contain  guns,  bows, 
darts,  "scalpping  knives  and  tommahawkes, "  the  last,  of 
European  manufacture,  being  in  the  hollow  pipe  mode.  But 
the  use  of  the  blowgun  was  restricted,  for  "birds,  are  pur- 
sued only  by  children,  who  at  8  or  10  years  old,  are  very 
expert  at  killing  with  a  sar-bacan.  .  ."  Does  this  mean 
that  at  this  early  date  the  blowgun  was  losing  caste?  Our 
assumption  does  not  seem  wholly  unfounded  even  though  the 
"sar-bacan"  was  not  a  very  formidable  weapon  at  its  best. 

5  2  Timberlake,  Memoirs,  p.  76. 

53  Timberlake,  Memoirs,  p.  79. 

54  Timberlake,  Memoirs,  p.  68  ff. 
5  5  Timberlake,  Memoirs,  p.  68  ff. 
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Canoes  were  made  with  Western  metal  tools  instead  of  fire 
as  formerly. 

As  to  the  trend  in  live  stock:  ".  .  .  Indians  have  now 
a  numerous  breed  of  horses  .  .  .  hogs,  but  neither  cows 
nor  sheep.  ..." 

Current  visitors  to  the  Cherokee  will  feel  a  kinship  with 
Timberlake,  for  the  native  manner  of  food  preparation  has 
persisted  to  this  day.  Cherokee  cooking  is  the  world's  great 
monument  to  the  powers  of  human  digestion,  but  their 
many  formulae  for  "the  green  bile"  reveal  no  acquired 
resistance. 

After  smoking,  the  eatables  were  produced  .  .  .  [such  as  venison, 
bear,  and  buffalo ;  the  last  were  soon  to  pass  from  the  Alleghanies]  .  .  .  ; 
tho'  I  cannot  much  commend  their  cookery,  every  thing  being  greatly 
over-done :  There  were  likewise  potatoes,  pumpkins,  homminy,  boiled 
corn,  beans,  &  peas,  served  in  small  flat  baskets,  made  of  split  canes, 
which  were  distributed  amongst  the  crowd.  ..." 
.  .  .  What  contributed  greatly  to  render  this  feast  disgusting,  was 
eating  without  knives  and  forks,  and  being  obliged  to  grope  from  dish 
to  dish  in  the  dark.  After  the  feast  there  was  a  dance  .  .  .  but  I  re- 
tired to  Kangatucko's  hothouse56  .  .  .  [where  a]  .  .  .  crowd  of 
Indians  .  .  .  came  and  sat  on  the  bed-side.  .  .  . 

Timberlake  was  greeted  at  Settico  (Citico)  by  three  or  four 
hundred  painted  Indians;  six  with  eagle  tails  danced 

.  .  .  singing  in  concert  with  some  drums  of  their  own  make  &  those  of 
the  late  unfortunate  Capt  Damere  [Demere]  ....  Cheulah,  the  head 
man  of  the  town,  led  the  procession,  painted  blood-red,  except  his  face, 
which  was  half  black,  holding  an  old  rusty  broadsword  in  his  right 
hand,  &  eagle's  tail  in  his  left. 

Again  we  note  the  miscibility  of  decorative  traits:  English 
and  Indian  drums,  broad-sword  and  eagle  feathers,  gun- 
powder tatoo  and  aboriginal  paint,  English  shirts  and  deer- 
skins, all  were  the  same  terms  and  apparently  the  same 
meanings  in  the  Cherokee  mind. 

Timberlake  reports  that  pipe  smoking  was  the  mode, 
and  a  variety  of  stone  and  pottery  models  were  in  use: 
"I  was  almost  suffocated  with  the  pipes  presented  me  on 
every  hand,  which  I  dared  not  decline  .  .  .  about  170  or 
180;  which  made  me  so  sick,  that  I  could  not  stir  for  several 
hours."67 


6°  The  osi,  where  medicinal  and  ceremonial  steam  baths  were  held.    Also  an  isolation  building  for 
persons  under  taboo. 

«7  Timberlake,  Memoirs,  p.  65  and  passim. 
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War  parties  were  not  large  in  this  country.58  Timberlake, 
for  instance,  speaks  of  a  war  party  of  thirty,  and  later  tells 
us  that  one  numbering  one  hundred  sixty-five  men  was 
excessively  large.59  Hence  our  assumption  that  the  mass 
attacks  by  the  whites  were  an  unique  thing  in  the  native 
experience  seems  well  founded.  It  is  not  enough  to  say  that 
they  were  equipped  to  carry  on  a  new  technique  of  battle. 
Land  occupation,  mass  annihilation,  and  mass  warfare  were 
much  less  common  before  the  advent  of  the  Christians 

Displacement  of  the  Cherokee  occurred  with  great  rapidi- 
ty, and  the  frontier  moved  forward  well  ahead  of  land 
settlement.  For  more  than  a  hundred  years  the  history  of 
Cherokee-white  relationships  is  an  account  of  a  series  of 
wars,  and  the  land  gains  in  each  were  rationalized  and  legal- 
ized in  a  series  of  treaties,  conciliations,  reconciliations, 
and  broken  promises. 

These  wars  must  have  been  markedly  disintegrating  in 
their  confusion  of  values  and  purposes,  and  an  instability 
was  initiated  which  has  been  cumulative  in  effect  and  which 
has  had  a  marked  influence  in  the  cultural  adjustment  of 
the  people.  Frontier  mores  are  not  aboriginal  mores  on  the 
one  hand,  nor  those  of  the  intruding  culture  on  the  other. 
They  are  emergency  ways.  If  they  have  left  a  stamp  of  dis- 
harmony on  our  highly  elaborate  social  pattern,  could  they 
fail  to  do  otherwise  to  a  more  simply  conceptualized  world? 
As  the  frontier  moved  back,  the  Chreokee  moved  with  it. 
Constantly  they  were  at  the  focus  of  impact,  and  the  psy- 
chology of  a  people  living  under  such  circumstances  must  be 
essentially  a  shock  psychology  not  unlike  that  of  war. 

Actually,  of  course,  the  Cherokee  were  at  war,  but  for 
them  it  was  war  of  a  new  kind.  First  of  all,  its  magnitude 
was  greater  than  anything  they  had  known  before ;  secondly, 
its  technology  was  different  and  more  effective,  and  their 
widely  distributed  Cherokee  towns  made  them  especially 
vulnerable  to  attack.  The  Cherokee  had  no  adequately 
integrated  political  organization  to  meet  the  national 
emergency.  Their  economy  was  not  suited  to  pursue  such 
a  war,  but  they  were  not  a  pacific  people,  and  they  fought 
as  fiercely  and  as  ruthlessly  as  their  foe.  But  invariably  and 
inevitably  the  forces  of  civilization  were  victorious. 

Between  1721  and  1783  ten  treaties  were  made  with  the 
colonies  or  states,  and  ten  cessions  were  made ;  and  between 

6 s  See  Williams,  Early  Travels,  p.  95. 
6»  Timberlake,  Memoirs,  pp.  117,  120. 
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1785  and  1835  twelve  treaties  were  executed  with  the  United 
States,  and  the  Cherokee  holdings  east  of  the  Mississippi 
were  obliterated.60  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  territorial 
absorption  gathered  momentum  as  time  went  on.  Thirty- 
four  years  elapsed  between  the  first  and  second  cessions; 
thirteen  between  the  second  and  third,  and  from  that  time 
until  the  final  removal,  no  decade  passed  that  did  not  see 
Cherokee  land  further  reduced.  Between  1768  and  1777 
seven  treaties  almost  halved  the  original  claims  of  the  tribe. 
And  treaty  lines  were  dead  lines.61 

During  this  period  an  item  of  some  importance  was  that 
of  Indian  enslavement  and  slave  holding.  Slavery  was,  to  be 
sure,  a  part  of  the  native  mores;  for  in  ancient  times  en- 
slavement might  be  a  punishment  for  a  crime,  the  payment 
of  a  gambling  debt,  the  sale  of  a  child  in  times  of  famine, 
a  matter  of  barter  between  tribes,  or  a  function  of  imprison- 
ment in  war.  Among  the  Eastern  tribes  at  least  the  slave 
was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  family,  and  the  mores  encom- 
passing slavery,  imprisonment,  and  adoption  had  few  clear 
demarcations  within  it. 

Consequently  when  the  Indians  began  to  hold  Negro 
slaves,  as  they  soon  did  with  the  progress  of  the  sedentary 
way  of  life  and  also  as  numerous  Negroes  escaped  into  the 
hills,  changes  began  to  occur  in  the  definition  of  slavery  and 
acquired  something  of  western  significance.  Because  red  and 
black  slaves  mingled  their  blood,  however,  and  because  the 
ancient  custom  provided  for  their  frequent,  almost  inevitable 
adoption,  a  new  genetic  factor  was  added  to  their  slowly 
progressing  miscegenation.  The  Cherokee  were  not  as  great 
slave  holders  as  some  of  the  other  tribes,  such  as  the  Creek. 

In  the  border  warfare,  however,  slavery  was  a  standard 
military  technique.  Lauber  says:  "North  Carolina  in  the 
provisions  made  in  1760  for  raising  troops  against  them  [the 
Cherokee]  offered  to  anyone  who  took  captive  an  enemy 
Indian  the  right  to  hold  him  as  slave.  "62  Subsequent  treaties 
which  were  designed  to  provide  for  the  surrender  of  slaves 
on  both  sides  were  difficult  to  enforce  and  were  a  constant 
source  of  friction. 

By  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  Cherokee  claims  had 
narrowed  sufficiently  so  that  the  trend  toward  a  sedentary 
economy  could  be  foreseen.  Game  was  being  reduced,  and 

«°  C.  C.  Royce,  Fifth  Annual  Report  of  the  Bureau  of  American  Ethnology,  pp.  131,  378. 
•J  For  details  on  Cherokee  cessions,  see  Royce,  Fifth  Annual  Report,  especially  p.  378. 
82  A.  W.  Lauber,  Indian  Slavery  in  Colonial  Times,  p.  136. 
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in  the  treaty  of  1791  it  was  provided  that  the  United  States 
give  the  Indians  agricultural  implements.63  At  the  end  of 
the  eighteenth  century  Hawkins  reported  that  "in  the 
agency,  the  wheel,  the  loom,  and  the  plow  is  [sic]  in  pretty 
general  use,"64  and  it  may  be  added  that  slaves  were  held. 

But  a  more  intensive  review  of  the  intervening  period  is 
necessary.  One  notable  phase  of  Cherokee  history  is  their 
sympathy  with  the  French,  although  nominally  they  were 
allied  to  the  English.  Timberlake  explains  this  in  effect  on 
the  grounds  that  French  colonial  policy  was  tempered  with 
personal  diplomacy,  whereas  the  English  were  always  care- 
ful to  make  manifest  their  conviction  that  the  Indians  were 
"natives."65 

Meanwhile,  the  weaker  coastal  tribes,  which  at  first  acted 
as  cultural  buffers,  had  become  extinct.  The  Catawba  had 
been  reduced  to  two  hundred  forty  warriors.  After  defeating 
the  Tuscarora  in  1711,  the  Cherokee  united  with  the  Chicka- 
saw to  expel  the  Shawano  from  the  Cumberland.  Fifty  years 
later  the  Cherokee-Chickasaw  friendship  terminated  in  war 
and  the  defeat  of  the  Cherokee.  The  hereditary  war  with  the 
Creek  continued,  occasionally  interrupted  by  peace,  or  even 
alliance.  Such  mesalliance  was  typical  of  the  confusion  of  the 
powerful  tribes  of  the  interior. 

The  first  missionary  to  establish  himself  among  the  Chero- 
kee was  a  Jesuit,  Christian  Priber,  a  linguist  and  scholar  of 
some  brilliance.  No  missionary  work  had  been  undertaken 
by  the  Carolina  governments  prior  to  Priber's  arrival  in 
1736.  As  to  this  state  of  affairs  one  contemporary  wrote: 

To  the  shame  of  the  Christian  name,  no  pains  have  ever  been  taken  to 
convert  them  to  Christianity;  on  the  contrary,  their  morals  are  per- 
verted and  corrupted  by  the  sad  example  they  daily  have  of  its  depraved 
professors  residing  in  their  towns.66 

In  five  years  Priber  learned  Cherokee,  became  a  strong 
influence  in  the  tribe,  drew  up  a  model  plan  for  a  government, 
and  actually  assumed  the  role  of  "  secretary  to  the  emperor. " 
His  pro-French  influence  was  greatly  feared,  and  he  was 
seized  by  English  traders  and  died  in  prison.  A  Cherokee 
dictionary  was  found  in  manuscript  among  his  papers,  and 
its  loss  is  probably  the  greatest  one  that  students  of  the 

03  Royce,  Fifth  Annual  Report,    See  "Treaty  of  July  2,  1791." 
«4  Benjamin  Hawkins,  MS.  noted  in  Mooney,  Myths,  pp.  82,  83. 
8  6  Timberlake,  Memoirs,  p.  73  ff. 
68  Quoted  in  Mooney,  Myths,  p.  38. 
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language  and  people  have  suffered.  Adair  thought  that  it 
might  be  found  at  Frederica,  but,  as  he  feared,  it  probably 
did  not  have  "  .  .  .  the  good  fortune  to  escape  the  despoiling 
hands  of  military  power."67 

No  further  missionary  work  of  any  duration  was  initiated 
until  1801  when  a  Moravian  mission  was  established. 
Shortly,  however,  it  was  seen  that  the  Cherokee  wanted 
schools  more  than  churches,  and  the  mission  was  given  six 
months  to  organize  a  school.  This  was  done,  and  a  second 
mission  was  opened  in  1821.  Both  flourished  until  1834,  and 
later  the  work  was  continued  in  the  Cherokee  Nation  of  the 
West.  One  Presbyterian  mission  school  was  abandoned  a  few 
years  after  its  founding  in  1804. 

Civilization  was  permitting  its  cumulative  effects  to  be 
felt:  rum,  religion,  cattle,  guns,  cloth,  and  in  1738,  smallpox. 
With  no  established  immunity  to  the  new  disease  the  Chero- 
kee pursued  the  usual  regimen  and  "went  to  water."  Steam 
baths  followed  by  cold  plunges  in  mountain  streams  are 
hardly  to  be  prescribed  for  such  illness,  and  the  mortality 
was  frightful.  Sixteen  years  later  the  number  of  warriors  was 
2,590,  half  that  recorded  before  the  pestilence.68  One  writer 
quoted  by  Mooney  places  the  loss  at  a  thouand  warriors, 
partly  from  smallpox  and  partly  from  rum.69 

For  our  interest  two  sequels  to  the  epidemic  are  especially 
significant.  Adair  notes  that  hundreds  of  warriors  committed 
suicide  on  beholding  their  frightful  disfigurement,  something 
exceedingly  rare  in  the  aboriginal  state  and  unusual  among 
the  Cherokee.70  There  was  an  epidemic  quality  to  this 
puzzling  outburst  of  suicide  which  may  be  traceable  to 
sequelae  of  the  disease,  or  to  the  heightened  suggestibility 
of  a  group  in  times  of  disaster.  In  any  case,  the  incident  can- 
not simply  be  attributed  to  the  despair  of  a  narcissistic 
people. 

Quite  as  striking  is  the  fact  that  the  priests  at  such  a 
shocking  demonstration  of  the  inadequacy  of  their  arts 
threw  away  their  sacred  paraphernalia.  Mooney  states  that 
the  epidemic  was  regarded  as  a  visitation,  and  penalty  for 
violation  of  ancient  laws.71  The  important  thing  is  the  fact 
that  a  whole  mode  of  behavior  was  for  some  years  at  least 
seriously  shaken.  It  was  much  as  if  our  present  belief  in  our 

67  James  Adair,  History  of  the  American  Indians,  p.  267. 
88  Adair,  History,  p.  244. 
e»  Mooney,  Myths,  p.  36. 
7°  Adair,  History,  p.  245  ff. 
71  Mooney,  Myths,  p.  36. 
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mechanical  adequacy  should  be  confronted  by  the  inexpli- 
cable stopping  of  every  automobile.  But  we  must  note  that 
the  way  of  thought  was  unchanged,  that  the  epidemic  was 
regarded  as  a  visitation.  Cherokee  medicine,  in  any  case, 
was  a  far  too  vital  and  elaborate  institution,  and  it  was  to 
survive  many  shocks.  At  the  end  of  the  Civil  War  another 
smallpox  epidemic  would  take  its  toll  abetted  by  the  same 
ancient  treatment  of  the  daily  "going  to  water."  The  phi- 
losophy and  practice  of  Cherokee  medicine  proved  itself 
to  be  a  vigorous  institution. 

The  series  of  vicious  crises  continued.  Beginning  with 
a  quarrel  with  frontiersmen  over  ranging  horses  in  which 
a  number  of  Cherokee  were  killed  and  the  raping  of  an 
unguarded  Indian  village  by  lawless  officers,  the  frontier 
became  inflamed.  In  1759  Governor  Lyttleton  demanded 
the  execution  of  every  Indian  who  had  killed  a  white  man 
in  the  skirmishes,  and  simultaneously  the  commander  of  the 
small  garrison  at  Loudon  demanded  the  surrender  of  twenty- 
four  chiefs.  War  was  declared  by  the  governor  in  November, 
1759;  a  peace  party  of  thirty-two  Cherokee  was  seized, 
imprisoned  in  Fort  Prince  George,  and  1400  troops  moved 
toward  the  Cherokee  country.  Smallpox  broke  out,  and  the 
troops  withdrew. 

Fort  Prince  George  was  invested ;  the  Indian  hostages  were 
butchered,  and  war  began  in  earnest.  In  June,  1760,  a  force 
of  1600  men  moved  into  the  Lower  Towns,  utterly  laid  waste 
each  town,  killed  100  men,  and  drove  the  population  into 
the  mountains.  The  troops  continued  to  the  Middle  and 
Upper  Towns,  and  in  an  engagement  with  the  Cherokee  lost 
100  men  and  were  forced  to  retreat.  Fort  Loudon  was  cut 
off  by  the  Indians  and  surrendered,  but  when  the  Cherokee 
discovered  that  the  terms  of  the  surrender  had  been  violated, 
they  pursued  and  retook  the  garrison,  killing  a  number  of 
them. 

The  next  year  a  force  of  2600  defeated  the  Indians,  de- 
stroyed every  one  of  the  fifteen  Middle  Towns,  and  pushed 
back  the  frontier  seventy  miles  in  a  single  month.  Two  years 
of  such  wastage  had  reduced  the  Cherokee  to  their  direst 
extremity.  Peace  was  compacted.  The  estimated  population 
of  five  thousand  warriors  had  been  reduced  to  twenty-three 
hundred.  This  period  saw  a  great  occupation  of  Cherokee 
lands,  and  a  futile  attempt  to  find  satisfactory  boundaries. 
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Treaties  were  ex  post  facto  instruments  that  the  Indians 
signed  under  protest  and  out  of  sheer  necessity. 

Upon  the  opening  of  the  Revolution  the  Indian  tribes 
allied  themselves  with  the  British,  who  represented  the  only 
protection  against  the  encroachments  of  the  settlers.  Led  by 
Tories,  equipped  with  British  supplies,  and  egged  on  by 
promises  of  reward,  the  Cherokee  promised  to  be  a  difficult 
foe.  In  the  summer  of  1776  after  some  minor  engagements 
four  expeditions  of  Americans  totalling  6500  entered  the 
Cherokee  country  at  the  same  time  and  dealt  such  severe 
destruction  that  the  nation  was  paralyzed.  Again  in  1780 
and  1781  devastating  reductions  were  made  to  stalemate 
any  Indian  advance. 

To  discuss  the  technique  of  Indian  fighting  seems  much 
like  the  pointless  recounting  of  endless  tales  of  impossible 
outrage.  The  whites  adopted  every  barbarous  practice  of 
the  Indians,  inventing  a  few  refinements  of  their  own,  and 
placed  bounties  on  scalps.  Perhaps  it  is  significant  that 
twenty  years  later  a  Cherokee  woman  was  affected  by  what 
seems  to  have  been  a  brief  functional  mutism  at  the  sight 
of  a  white  man,  and  children  who  were  familiar  with  tales 
of  the  invasion  would  run  in  terror. 

Such  is  the  type  of  emergency  under  which  the  Cherokee 
lived  so  precariously  for  generations,  and  it  seems  important 
to  notice  that  under  that  circumstance  stabilizing  and  inte- 
grating social  adjustments  are  hardly  likely  to  take  place. 
Instead  of  the  dominant  motif  being  an  accomodative- 
acculturation  process,  Indian  adjustments  were  attempts 
to  meet  the  obliterationist  attacks  of  an  intruding  culture. 

But  we  must  not  think  simply  that  Cherokee  culture  met 
Western  culture.  Actually,  with  the  meeting  of  two  cultures 
such  as  those  with  which  we  are  concerned  the  changes  that 
each  undergoes  is  not  a  matter  of  adjustment  of  culture  to 
culture.  Rather  it  is  a  development  of  an  emergency  system 
elaborated  to  meet  a  crisis  situation. 

One  might  be  satisfied  to  say  that  the  frontier  presents 
the  intruding  culture  in  a  cruder  and  simpler,  perhaps  a  more 
elementary  form.  Surely  that  much  is  true,  but  it  seems 
necessary  to  go  further.  The  frontier  is  an  especial  product. 
It  is  not  self-perpetuative,  and  it  has  other  aspects  that  may 
be  classified  as  social  abnormalities.  Life  on  the  frontier  is 
generally  depreciated,  and  to  a  great  extent  the  traits  of 
frontier  emergency  resemble  those  of  war. 
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The  frontiersman  is  detached  from  his  culture,  and  from 
the  inhibitions  and  restrictions  which  it  places  on  him.  Sex 
ratios  are  abnormal,  and  the  value  placed  on  "white" 
women  is  exorbitantly  high,  whereas  that  on  the  native 
woman  is  relatively  low.  To  be  sure  some  traders  and  settlers 
took  native  wives,  but  they  present  a  different  problem,  and 
often  in  such  cases  it  was  the  whites  who  were  assimilated. 

Following  the  Revolution  the  state  government  of  North 
Carolina  futilely  tried  to  prevent  invasion  of  the  Indian 
country.  But  as  always  the  frontier  people  ignored  the  pro- 
hibition, encroached  on  the  territory,  and  initiated  skir- 
mishes. Reprisals  were  made,  and  eventually  government 
support  was  enlisted  for  the  completion  of  the  forbidden 
enterprise.  Repeatedly  the  breaking  of  treaty  provisions 
by  the  whites  culminated  in  further  cessions  by  the  Indians. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Cherokee  were  now  for  all  the 
depredations  well  supplied  with  horses,  cattle,  hogs,  poultry, 
peach  trees,  potatoes,  and  bees.  The  native  arts  of  pottery 
and  basketry  were  pursued,  and  the  dress  and  housing  were 
practically  unchanged.  Traders  begot  a  numerous  off-spring; 
persons  of  mixed  blood  intermarried,  and  an  influential 
mixed-blood  population  grew  up.  A  few  of  the  names  will 
indicate  the  derivation  of  the  new  members  of  the  Cherokee 
country:  Doherty,  Galpin,  Adair,  Ross,  Vann,  Mcintosh.72 
Through  these  mixed  bloods  a  socio-political  self-conscious- 
ness began  to  appear  which  led  ultimately  to  the  emigration 
of  the  western  band.  The  Middle  (Kituhwa)  Towns,  how- 
ever, relatively  isolated  and  with  a  smaller  white  population, 
were  strongholds  of  conservatism,  and  this  is  the  group 
which  resisted  removal  most  strongly.  Sporadic  drifting  of 
bands  across  the  Mississippi  was  probably  a  sign  of  dis- 
integration pursuant  to  displacement. 

In  1810  the  Cherokee  national  council  formally  abolished 
the  custom  of  clan  revenge,  an  interesting  sign  of  changing 
mores  and  the  growing  politicization.  A  great  crudescence 
of  creativity  occurred  at  this  time,  reaching  its  high  peak 
with  the  invention  of  the  syllabary  by  the  mixed-blood 
genius  Sequoyah. 

In  1827  the  success  of  the  syllabary  had  its  culmination 
as  a  force  for  social  unification  in  a  constitutional  convention 
which  modeled  a  political  instrument  on  that  of  the  United 

72  Hawkins,  MS.  quoted  by  Mooney  in  Myths,  p.  82. 
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States.  An  interesting  provision  held  ministers  of  the  gospel 
and  atheists  ineligible  to  hold  office.73 

To  generalize,  two  broad  adjustmental  situations  were 
presented  during  the  period  of  impact  (1721-1820's).  One 
was  exemplified  by  contact  with  Western  civilization  more 
nearly  in  its  normal  and  elaborated  form;  the  frontier  was 
the  other.  Priber,  the  Moravian  missions,  the  national 
council,  intermarriage  with  white  traders,  and  the  further 
introduction  of  civilized  tools  typify  the  former. 

Cultivation  increased;  horses  and  hogs  were  an  essential 
part  of  the  native  economy.  Game  became  less  plentiful, 
thus  spurring  the  sedentary  movement.  The  buffalo  passed 
from  the  Alleghanies.  The  native  habit  of  decorations 
adopted  with  great  avidity  random  elements  from  the  in- 
truding culture.  Clothing  practise  continued  to  undergo  its 
change  toward  the  Western  type,  and  toward  the  end  of  the 
period  we  find  looms  being  introduced,  and  Schmeider  saying 
in  1783,  ".  .  .  sewing  they  use  very  fine  slit  sinews  yet  some 
of  them  use  Needle  and  Thread/' 74  Certain  traits  were 
showing  a  regression  such  as  the  roach,  the  blowgun,  and 
work  in  stone  and  feathers.  But  other  essential  nuclei  of 
native  life  were  as  vigorous  as  ever;  the  ball  play  with  all  its 
magical  and  ceremonial  appurtenances  had  preserved  its 
integrity,  although  "nettecawaw"  faded  after  Timberlake's 
visit.  We  must  be  on  our  guard  against  ascribing  such  losses 
too  readily  and  directly  to  acculturative  influences,  although 
in  the  latter  case  we  seem  to  be  on  safe  ground. 

But  to  return,  by  far  the  dominant  motif  in  the  period  of 
impact  was  the  frontier.  In  it  we  find  Western  civilization 
represented  in  an  anomalous  form.  We  find  the  adjustments 
of  both  the  indigenous  and  intruding  groups  to  require  cul- 
ture compromises  and  special  behaviorial  attitudes  which 
had  no  apprenticeship  value  for  further  articulation  and 
cultural  reconciliation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  this  frontier 
situation  may  be  regarded  as  a  blind  track  in  the  accultur- 
ative process  which  did  more  to  hinder  than  to  help  ac- 
commodations. 

Essentially  as  in  all  emergencies  a  deculturization  was 
going  on  in  elements  which  did  not  directly  bear  upon  the 
crisis.  The  behavior  of  the  competitors  tended  to  approach 
that  of  each  other,  and  this  is  clearly  showed  in  the  manner 

7  3  Royce,  Fifth  Annual  Report,  p.  375. 
7<  Williams,  Early  Travels,  p.  258. 
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of  conducting  the  Indian  wars.  For  the  Cherokee  especially 
who  retreated  with  the  border,  the  frontier  crisis  was  diffi- 
cult. Over  a  period  of  more  than  four  generations  they  were 
the  frontier,  the  very  focus  of  impact  Again  and  again  it  was 
impact  and  retreat  and  at  last — flight. 

All  the  treaties  and  concessions  could  do  no  more  than 
postpone  the  inevitable  debacle.  In  1820  Agent  Meigs  sug- 
gested that  the  Cherokee  no  longer  needed  government  aid, 
that  their  land  should  be  allotted,  the  surplus  sold  for  their 
benefit,  and  they  be  made  full  citizens  of  the  states  in  which 
they  lived.  Monroe  approved  the  plan,  but  the  recalcitrant 
states,  Tennessee,  North  Carolina,  and  Georgia  stood  firm 
against  governmental  wishes. 

Parenthetically  let  us  glance  behind  the  scenes  of  govern- 
mental process  at  a  sample  of  the  intrigue  which  accompan- 
ied Indian  negotiations  and  a  sample  of  the  type  of  individual 
who  carried  on  the  duties  of  mediation.  The  following 
selections  speak  distinctly  enough: 

Letter  from  Return  J.  Meigs,  Agent  to  John  Floyd,  October,  1822. 
Under  God  they  are  the  greatest  obligation  to  the  United  States  .   .   . 
At  the  close  of  the  revolutionary  war  they  were  a  conquered  people, 
and  according  to  the  laws  of  war  &  the  laws  of  nations  their  country 
was  forfeited  to  the  conquerors.  .  .  . 

If  they  are  sincere  in  their  desire  for  improvement,  they  will  cheerfully 
comply  with  .  .  .  the  President  of  the  United  States  who  requested 
and  advises  them  to  let  them  have  a  part  of  their  redundant  land  for 
his  white  children  of  the  state  of  Georgia.  .  .  . 

Newton  21th,  October  1823 
My  Friend 

I  am  going  to  inform  you  a  few  lines  as  a  friend.  I  want  you  to  give 
me  your  opinion  about  the  treaty  whether  the  chiefs  will  be  willing  or 
not.  If  the  chiefs  feel  willing  to  let  the  United  States  have  the  land 
part  of  it,  I  want  you  to  let  me  know.  I  will  make  the  United  States 
give  you  two  thousand  dollars  A  McCoy  the  same  and  Charles  Hicks 
$3000  for  present,  and  nobody  shall  know  it,  and  if  you  think  the  land 
wouldent  sold,  I  will  be  satisfied.  If  the  land  should  be  sold  I  will  get 
you  the  amount  before  the  treaty  sign,  and  if  you  get  any  friend  you 
want  him  to  Receive  it,  they  shall  reed  the  same;  nothing  more  to 
inform  you  at  present.     I  remain 

Your  affectionate  Friend 

Wm.  Mcintosh 

John  Ross75 
an  answer 
N.B.     the  whole  amount  is  $12000.     you  can  divide  among  your 
friends,    exclusive  $7000. 

7  5  The  Chief. 
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The  endorsement  by  Ross  on  the  back  of  this  letter.   .  .runs  as  follows: 
'Rec'd  on  the  23rd  Oct,  1823.  .  .read  and  exposed  in  open  Council  in 
the  presence  of  Wm.  Mcintosh  Oct  24th,  1823. 
J.Ross' 

Meigs  to  J.C.  Calhoun,  November  1822 

.  .  .their  government  is  an  aristocracy  consisting  of  about  one  hundred 
men  called  Chiefs  and  those  Chiefs  are  controled  [sic]  by  perhaps 
twenty  speculating  individuals. 

If  they  should  persist  in  their  resolution  "never  again  to  dispose  of  one 
foot  more  of  land";  the  citizens  of  Tennessee,  Georgia,  and  Alabama, 
would  probably  hardly  be  restrained  long,  from  taking  possession  of 
their  respective  claims. 

*See  letter  signed  by  Jno.  Ross,  head  Chiefs  and  others  October  26, 
1822  op  cit  pp.202  f  and  inclosure  dated  October  23,  1822  pp.203  f 
The  United  States  are  now  giving  their  Children  a  lettered  education. 
It  may  be  a  question  whether  these  children  will  retain  the  acquire- 
ments after  they  have  been  turned  back  into  Indain  Society  of  10,000 
sould  only  scattered  over  a  wilderness  of  10,000,000  acres.  .  .76 

Ironically  enough,  Georgia  sent  a  letter  to  the  President, 
censuring  the  government  for  having  instructed  the  Indians 
in  the  arts  of  civilized  life  and  having  thereby  imbued  them 
with  a  desire  to  acquire  property.  Monroe  replied  that 
between  1802  and  1820  the  government  had  extinguished 
Indian  claims  to  24,600  miles  of  Georgia  land,  more  than 
three-fifths  of  the  total  Indian  claim.77 

In  an  attempt  to  establish  their  position  the  Cherokee 
Nation  in  1820  made  it  a  capital  offense  for  individuals  to 
sell  land,  curiously  reinforcing  the  ancient  custom  of  collect- 
ive ownership. 

Under  different  circumstances,  the  impotent  government 
might  have  stood  firm  against  Georgia.  But  in  1828,  the  year 
Jackson  was  elected  President,  a  second  gold  deposit  was 
discovered  in  the  Cherokee  country.  Either  incident  was 
enough  to  seal  the  doom  of  the  Cherokee.  With  Jackson, 
a  frontiersman  and  an  Indian  fighter,  in  office,  Georgia 
passed  an  act  annexing  the  Cherokee  land  within  her  limits. 
The  territory  was  mapped  out  and  a  lottery  was  held,  each 
white  citizen  receiving  a  ticket.  Each  head  of  a  Cherokee 
household  was  indeed  allowed  one  hundred  sixty  acres,  but 
the  land  was  not  deeded.  Legislation  was  passed  which  made 
it  impossible  for  an  Indian  to  defend  seizure  of  his  property, 
to  bring  suit  or  testify  against  a  white.  A  contract  between 
a  white  man  and  an  Indian  was  invalid  unless  attested  by 

78  Annie  Heloise  Abel,  The  Cherokee  Negotiations,  pp.  198  ff. 
7  7  Royce,  Fifth  Annual  Report,  pp.  236-238,  241-242. 
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two  whites,  and  this  was  tantamount  to  cancelling  all  debts 
due  Indians  by  white  men.  A  special  allegiance  oath  drove 
out  or  silenced  all  dissenters.  Finally  the  Cherokee  were 
forbidden  to  hold  council.78 

Edward  Everett  and  Senator  Sprague  spoke  in  the  national 
House  of  Representatives  and  Senate  pointing  out  the 
dangers  inherent  in  the  acts  which  permitted  any  crime  to  be 
committed  against  an  Indian  providing  a  white  man  was  not 
present  who  would  testify  against  it.  The  prediction  was 
fulfilled.  The  Cherokee  country  was  overrun  with  every  sort 
of  rabble  the  frontier  afforded,  and  against  their  crimes  there 
was  no  redress.  Representations  to  President  Jackson 
availed  nothing.  A  suit  of  injunction  brought  by  John  Ross 
against  Georgia  was  dismissed  by  the  Supreme  Court.  A  suit 
for  the  release  of  the  Rev.  Worcester,  a  missionary  and  his 
group  who  had  been  imprisoned  by  Georgian  authorities 
because  of  their  Cherokee  affiliations,  was  permitted,  but 
was  greeted  with  Jackson's  classic  remark:  "John  Marshall 
has  made  his  decision,  now  let  him  enforce  it."  A  public 
fast  of  the  Cherokee  Nation  also  availed  nothing. 

A  further  recital  of  this  period  of  futility  and  frustration 
seems  to  have  little  to  recommend  it.  The  details  are  com- 
monly known.  For  our  purposes  it  is  more  important  to  note 
the  attitudes  toward  removal.  Even  though  the  majority  of 
the  population  was  bitterly  opposed  to  removal  until  the 
very  end  there  was  an  increasing  sentiment  in  the  nation  for 
removal  and  successive  bands  deliberately  solved  the  prob- 
lem by  flight. 

There  is  a  tradition  common  to  many  of  the  tribes  which 
recounts  the  removal  of  part  of  the  band  to  the  far  West  at 
the  first  coming  of  the  white  man.  The  story  holds  that  in 
the  early  nineteenth  century  they  were  to  be  found  at  the 
foot  of  the  Rockies  living  the  old  Cherokee  life.79  It  was  the 
hope  of  verifying  this  tradition  which  led  Sequoyah  to  take 
the  journey  which  cost  his  life.  As  we  can  see,  there  was  a 
precedent  for  the  removal  both  in  tradition  and  fact. 

But  by  far  the  majority  of  the  population  opposed  the 
proposal  of  1835  which  provided  for  the  removal  and  was 
railroaded  through  by  bribery,  intrigue,  and  every  kind  of 
oppression.  Several  of  the  leaders  of  the  removal  faction  were 
promptly  assassinated. 

7  8  Royce,  Fifth  Annual  Report,  pp.  259-264;  Mooney.  Myths,  p.  117ff. 
™  Mooney,  Myths,  pp.  391-392. 
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Not  until  stacked  ballots  and  armed  force  drove  them  from 
their  last  stronghold  were  the  body  of  the  nation  herded  and 
harried  westward.  The  story  of  the  removal  is  well  known. 
It  took  an  army  of  7,000  to  remove  17,000  disarmed  Indians, 
and  it  has  been  reported  that  four  thousand  Cherokee  lost 
their  lives  during  the  hardships  of  the  journey.80 

The  writer  knows  of  no  student  of  society  who  can  review 
this  episode  in  Cherokee  history  without  a  sentiment  of 
personal  frustration  which  expresses  itself  in  futile  rage  or 
sheer  despair.  Perhaps  that  is  the  most  satisfactory  commen- 
tary on  the  event  that  one  can  write.  Rhetoric  in  such  a  case 
is  more  presumptuous  than  appropriate. 

It  is  necessary  simply  for  one  to  emphasize  the  situation 
as  best  he  can.  The  shock  of  deportation  alone  was  a  striking 
deculturizing  event.  The  systems  of  Cherokee  myth,  tradi- 
tion, religion,  and  medicine  were  elaborated  from  the  ground 
on  which  they  were  derived,  and  without  that  soil  to  nourish 
and  sustain  them  they  faded  rapidly.  More  completely  than 
a  member  of  Western  civilization  .can  appreciate,  these  peo- 
ple identified  themselves  with  their  country,  and  a  loss  of 
domain  was  a  loss  of  identity. 

Mooney  says  that  the  removal  did  more  at  a  single  stroke 
to  obliterate  Indian  ideas  than  could  have  been  accomplished 
by  fifty  years  of  slow  development,  and  his  estimate  appears 
to  be  conservative.  In  effect  it  was  comparable  to  the  removal 
of  the  Gopu  or  tabu  which  was  the  very  keystone  of  Hawaiian 
culture.8  *  And  no  doubt  the  emigration  had  nearly  as  strenu- 
ous an  effect  on  those  who  remained  behind  as  upon  those 
who  departed. 

But  the  effect  was  less  deculturizing  than  it  was  stereo- 
typing. Those  who  remained  were  mostly  members  of  the 
Kituhwa  group  from  the  Middle  Towns.  Throughout  the 
history  of  white-Cherokee  contact  they  were  the  isolated 
and  conservative  faction.  A  thousand  or  so  of  these  hardiest 
conservatives  fled  into  the  Tennessee  and  North  Carolina 
mountains  where  pursuit  was  practically  impossible.82 

White  troops  sent  to  take  the  fugitives  despaired  of  captur- 
ing the  elusive  Indians  who  lived  off  the  stingy  offerings  of 
nature.  Through  the  influence  of  W.  H.  Thomas,  a  trader 
who  had  lived  for  more  than  twenty  years  in  the  region, 
a  compromise  was  reached.  Several  Indians  who  had  escaped 

80  Mooney,  Myths,  pp.  130-135;  Royce,  Fifth  Annual  Report,  pp.  291-295. 

81  E.  S.  C.  Handy,  Culture  Revolution  in  Hawaii. 

82  Compare  G.  P.  Murdock,  Our  Primitive  Contemporaries,  p.  17. 
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the  cordon  by  killing  a  guard  surrendered  themselves,  and 
the  troops  were  withdrawn. 

The  respite  gave  Thomas  a  chance  legally  to  secure  land 
for  the  band,  and  it  gave  them  an  opportunity  to  recover 
from  their  experiences.  In  the  next  twenty  years  he  managed 
to  consolidate  several  tracts  of  territory  which  today  princi- 
pally comprise  the  Qualla  Boundary,  the  name  being  derived 
from  his  trading  post. 

Lanman  visited  the  Cherokee  in  1848  and  has  this  to  say: 
u  About  three-fourths  of  the  entire  population  can  read  in 
their  own  language  and  though  the  majority  of  them  under- 
stand English,  a  very  few  can  speak  the  language. "  He  was 
impressed  by  their  practice  of  agriculture,  the  mechanical 
arts,  and  the  high  position  of  women  in  the  community. 
They  were  no  longer,  it  seems,  ".  .  .  treated  as  slaves,  but 
as  equals.  .  .  , "  the  men  laboring  in  the  fields.  According 
to  his  report  a  fairly  satisfactory  adjustment  to  their  en- 
vironment had  been  made  in  a  period  of  ten  years.83 

On  the  other  hand  the  level  of  control  over  their  environ- 
ment was  lower,  and  it  was  a  more  difficult  environment  as 
far  as  land  quality  was  concerned.  Furthermore,  losses  in 
both  civilized  and  aboriginal  forms  are  to  be  noted.  If  clan 
organization  was  shaken  by  the  loss  of  masses  of  population, 
so  were  western  forms  of  political  organization.  If  ancient 
equipment  was  destroyed  so  was  civilizatory  equipment. 

Although  we  are  not  interested  in  the  fate  of  the  Western 
Band  per  se,  a  cursory  glance  at  this  post-removal  situation 
may  throw  some  of  the  experiences  of  the  Eastern  Band  in 
clearer  relief.  As  we  have  remarked,  several  thousand  Chero- 
kee voluntarily  moved  westward  to  Arkansas  and  Oklahoma 
before  1838.  They  presented  a  separate  interest  group  diffi- 
cult to  reconcile  with  the  newcomers.  This  internal  strife  was 
something  that  the  Eastern  Band  did  not  find  it  necessary 
to  undergo.  Conciliation  of  a  sort  was  effected  among  the 
westerners,  but  the  Civil  War  saw  a  collapse  of  group  solid- 
arity, with  Cherokee  fighting  on  both  sides  in  a  series  of 
struggles  which  laid  waste  their  territory. 

Because  the  Western  Band  had  ration  money  they  were 
made  the  object  of  the  unlovely  attentions  of  the  profiteers 
who  ravaged  Indian  territory,  something  that  their  brothers 
in  the  Smokies  were  spared.  Furthermore,  the  Eastern  Band 
did  not  undergo  the  turbulence  of  inter-tribal  confusions 

83  Charles  Lanman,  Letters  from  the  Alleghany  Mountains,  p.  17. 
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which  characterized  the  abominably  administered  Indian 
Territory. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  syllabary  and  its  press  were  more 
important  to  the  larger  group.  In  the  East  the  syllabary  was 
less  a  tool  than  a  crystallizer  of  lore  and  a  signal  of  conser- 
vatism. Western  amalgamations  with  other  tribes  further 
destroyed  the  demarcations  of  group  unity. 

In  summary  contrast  we  may  say  that  the  Eastern  Band 
was  permitted  a  regression  to  conservatism  because  geo- 
graphically and  culturally  it  was  a  closed  group  for  the  better 
part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  in  that  time  stable  cul- 
ture forms  had  an  opportunity  to  stereotpye  and  petrify.84 

In  the  Civil  War  nearly  400  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee  en- 
listed in  the  Confederate  armed  forces,  with  which  Thomas 
was  in  sympathy.  Because  of  Thomas'  plan  they  were  used 
as  scouts  and  home  guards  in  the  mountain  region.  Mooney, 
who  had  an  opportunity  to  confer  with  a  number  of  officers 
and  survivors,  noted  one  instance  of  scalping,  and  the  recru- 
descence of  the  aboriginal  war  complex.85 

A  small  number  of  Cherokee  were  induced  to  join  the 
Union  forces,  and  upon  returning  to  Qualla  after  the  war 
the  tribe  was  bitterly  incensed,  and  the  Unionists  lived 
precariously  until  memory  of  the  incident  faded.  The  Chero- 
kee had  no  loyalty  to  the  Confederate  cause  as  such,  but 
were  induced  to  join  through  propaganda  contrary  to  the 
original  wishes  of  Thomas.  No  doubt  their  main  loyalty  was 
to  their  friend  and  leader.  There  is,  of  course,  a  note  of  irony 
that  the  Cherokee  should  have  shared  Georgia's  cause  and 
should  have  fought  against  the  authority  which  tried,  albeit 
vainly,  to  assist  them. 

After  the  war  smallpox  broke  out  and,  as  more  than  a 
hundred  years  before,  the  ancient  medical  formula  prescrib- 
ing plunges  in  the  streams  was  followed  with  disastrous 
results.  More  than  100  died. 

Shortly  afterward  Colonel  Thomas  retired,  and  Cherokee 
affairs  suffered  severely  as  a  result.  Much  confusion  sur- 
rounded the  title  to  the  lands,  and  the  Temple  survey  in 
1876  failed  to  solve  the  difficulty  which  persists. 

In  1875  an  abortive  attempt  to  start  an  agency  was  made. 
W.    C.    McCarthy   found   the   Indians   destitute   and   dis- 

84  If  it  is  not  already  too  late,  a  profitable  study  awaits  trie  investigator  who  would  compare  the 
divergent  adjustments  of  the  two  groups.  This  writer  hopes  to  have  the  opportunity  to  look  into  such 
an  extension  of  the  problem. 

86  Mooney,  Myths,  p.  170. 
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couraged.  Few  full  bloods  could  speak  English,  but  nearly- 
all  could  read  and  write  their  own  language.  This  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  manner  in  which  the  Cherokee  clung  to  the 
cultural  appurtenances  belonging  to  them. 

A  Quaker  mission  and  school  were  founded  in  1881  and 
survived  for  ten  years,  and  after  a  few  years  government  aid 
and  schools  became  a  regular  part  of  the  reservation  life. 

Physically  the  Qualla  of  the  nineteenth  century  was  very 
isolated.  We  can  understand  why  the  soldiers  wearied  in 
attempting  to  hunt  down  the  Cherokee,  and  how  it  was 
possible  for  the  community  to  be  almost  completely  encap- 
sulated for  three  generations.  In  1875  a  government  official 
was  nearly  two  days  reaching  Asheville  from  Qualla.  If 
minerals  were  found  it  was  said  the  Boundary's  "remote- 
ness .  .  .  would  be  sufficient  to  render  them  comparatively 
valueless.  The  nearest  railroad  is  .  .  .  forty  miles  .  .  . 
over  rugged  mountain  roads."  And  the  official  complained 
that  there  were  no  roads  practicable  for  wagons. 8  6 

Twenty  years  later  the  nearest  railroad  was  eighteen  miles 
distant;  today  it  is  about  eight  miles  away.  But  the  extreme 
encapsulation  was  broken  shortly  after  the  turn  of  the 
century  as  the  government  schools  became  well  established. 
Soon  road  improvements  were  made,  and  the  spatial  bar- 
riers shrank.  By  the  second  decade  of  this  century  the 
increased  mobility  of  Western  culture  made  a  by-path  across 
a  section  of  Qualla  which  in  the  third  decade  became  a 
highway. 

Toward  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  century  moccasins  were 
still  used  and  many  stone  pipes  were  cut.87  But  the  former 
are  now  only  in  tourist  stores,  and  the  latter  are  rare.  Suc- 
cinctly, post-removal  Qualla  was  an  encapsulated  area  which 
was  broken  in  upon  early  in  the  twentieth  century. 

The  isolation  had  another  aspect.  The  westward  move- 
ment of  the  frontier  flooded  around  the  edges  of  the  Smokies, 
and  it  was  a  backwash  of  settlers  who  found  their  way  into 
the  neighborhood  of  Qualla.  Many  of  them  were  not  the 
most  able  or  stable  pioneers  but  were  defunct  frontiersmen 
and  exploiters  who  became  discouraged  with  the  difficulties 
of  frontier  life. 

A  most  significant  factor  in  the  making  of  a  frontiersman 
is  a  compulsive  drive  to  move  on  which  is  often  derived  from 

86  Eastern  Band  of  Cherokee  Indians  versus  W.  H.  Thomas  et.  al.  53rd  Congress  2nd  Session  H.  R, 
ExjDoc.  No.  128,  p.  42. 

8  7  W.  G.  Ziegler  and  B.  S.  Grosscup,  Heart  of  the  Alleihanies,  pp.  36-42. 
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feelings  of  social  inferiority,  chronic  discontent,  or  actual 
failure.  Admitting  as  we  must  that  many  individuals  of  fine 
type  comprise  a  frontier  population,  the  fact  remains  that 
it  is  a  situation  which  attracts  persons  who  wish  for  some 
reason  or  other  to  flee  from  the  society  in  which  they  live, 
persons  of  borderline  maladjustment.  In  the  isolated  pockets 
such  as  Qualla  one  finds  more  than  the  normal  quota  of 
persons  who  might  be  classed  as  constitutionally  inferior. 
This  becomes  increasingly  true  as  the  more  vital  members 
move  out  with  the  impoverishment  of  soil.  Such  are  the 
representatives  of  Western  civilization  with  whom  the 
Eastern  Cherokee  have  lived  most  closely.  Little  did  they 
have  to  contribute  to  the  Cherokee  way  of  life,  for  the  whites 
were  individuals  who  as  a  group  had  the  flimsiest  control 
over  their  own  environment  and  culture. 

This  historical  interpretation  should  be  emphasized.  In 
dealing  with  a  surviving  conservative  Kituhwa  element  at 
Qualla  we  are  not  treating  an  indigenous  culture  which  is 
typical  of  the  highest  and  most  elaborate  aboriginal  mode. 
Rather,  the  Middle  Towns  represented  a  basic,  an  elemen- 
tary social  and  culture  structure,  and  perhaps  consequently 
a  more  hardy  structure. 

Repeatedly,  as  we  have  seen,  the  large  population  centers 
were  destroyed.  We  can  be  certain  that  they  held  the  most 
complex  manifestations  of  Cherokee  culture,  and  with  the 
destruction  of  these  centers  several  things  seem  to  have 
occurred.  First  of  all,  there  may  have  been  a  general  im- 
poverishment of  folkways,  for  centers  of  population  are 
almost  axiomatically  the  culture  sources  of  a  people.  Second, 
a  regression  to  a  more  conservative  way  of  life  would  follow. 
Third,  the  most  stable  culture  forms  would  tend  to  become 
stereotypes  and  petrify  as  they  became  of  less  functional 
importance.  Fourth,  a  very  specialized  form  of  adjustment 
to  the  emergency  would  be  elaborated  which  would  have 
little  to  contribute  to  the  total  long-term  integration  of  the 
people  and  would  tend  to  postpone  the  ultimate  achievement 
of  a  reintegration  of  the  culture. 

The  sequel  to  these  events  is  the  Qualla  Reservation  of 
today,  where  a  population  of  over  two  thousand  culturally 
and  genetically  diluted  Cherokee  strive  to  subsist.  One  day 
this  too  will  be  appropriate  material  for  historical  analysis. 


THE  FREE  NEGRO  IN  THE  ECONOMIC  LIFE 
OF  ANTE-BELLUM  NORTH  CAROLINA 

By  John  Hope  Franklin 

PART  II 

In  a  state  that  was  as  decidedly  rural  as  ante-bellum  North 
Carolina,  and  where  the  majority  of  the  free  Negroes  lived 
in  the  rural  areas,1  it  was  only  natural  that  most  of  them 
made  their  living  from  the  soil.  The  majority  of  the  free 
Negro  apprentices  were  bound  out  to  learn  the  trade  of 
a  farmer,  and  upon  reaching  manhood  they  expected  to 
pursue  this  occupation.2  Since,  moreover,  it  was  extremely 
difficult  for  free  Negroes  to  secure  training  in  the  skilled 
trades,  many  who  may  have  had  the  inclination  were  forced 
into  other  fields.  They  had  to  make  a  living.  Tradition  and 
their  meager  training  compelled  the  majority  of  the  free 
Negroes  to  seek  their  living  from  the  soil. 

North  Carolina  was  never  one  of  the  chief  slaveholding 
states.  In  numbers,  its  slaves  were  fewer  than  those  of  her 
neighbor  states  of  Virginia,  South  Carolina,  and  Georgia.3 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  sixty-seven  per  cent  of  the  slaveholding 
families  held  fewer  than  ten  slaves  in  1860,  while  seventy- 
two  per  cent  of  North  Carolina's  families  held  no  slaves  at 
all.4  This  suggests  that  in  a  state  where  the  plantation  sys- 
tem was  only  fairly  well  entrenched,  the  supply  of  slave 
labor  was  definitely  limited.  The  farm  labor  in  North  Caro- 
lina was  done  not  only  by  the  slave  but,  in  some  areas,  by 
the  members  of  the  white  farming  family,  by  white  farm 
laborers,  and  by  free  Negro  farm  laborers.5  In  finding  this 
work  opportunity,  the  free  Negro  was  extremely  fortunate, 
and  his  labor  was  not  as  frequently  rejected  as  it  was  in  the 
more  skilled  occupations.  Naturally  there  were  objections 
to  his  presence  on  plantations  where  there  were  slaves,  but 
these  objections  were  more  likely  to  be  raised  to  the  hiring 
of  free  Negroes  on  the  neighbor's  plantation  than  on  one's 

1  Only  3,197,  or  scarcely  ten  per  cent,  of  tne  free  Negroes  lived  in  towns  in  1860.  Census  Office, 
The  Population  in  1860,  pp.  350-359. 

2  See  the  occupations  of  free  Negro  apprentices  in  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the 
census  of  1860.  (Unless  otherwise  indicated,  all  manuscripts  cited  in  this  article  are  in  the  archives 
of  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission,  Raleigh.) 

3  Census  Office,  Population  in  1860,  pp.  214,  452,  518. 

4  Guion  G.  Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina,  p.  468  ff. 

5  In  describing  the  small  farmer  (white)  in  ante-bellum  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Guion  Johnson  refers 
to  this  group  as  the  largest  single  class  of  whites  in  the  state,  and  continues,  "Their  farms  were  small, 
and  they  cultivated  their  own  land  with  the  assistance  of  their  families  and  an  occasional  hired  hand 
or  slave."    Johnson,  Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina,  p.  65. 
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own.  Though  there  may  have  been  fears  that  the  free  Negro's 
presence  on  a  slave  plantation  might  cause  insolence  among 
the  slaves  as  well  as  inspire  desires  of  freedom  among  them, 
this  did  not  prevent  the  white  slaveholders  from  hiring  free 
Negroes  to  perform  some  of  the  tasks  from  time  to  time.6 

There  was,  moreover,  an  opportunity  for  the  free  Negro 
to  secure  seasonal  work  on  the  farms  of  North  Carolinians 
who  had  no  slaves  at  all.  The  yeoman  frequently  harbored 
violent  antipathies  for  the  slave  system  and  would  refuse 
to  hire  slave  labor  even  when  it  was  available.  He  was  more 
likely  to  look  for  assistance,  during  rush  seasons,  among  the 
poor  landless  whites  or  among  the  free  Negroes.  The  large 
number  of  free  Negro  farm  laborers  in  counties  where  there 
was  little  or  no  slaveholding  seems  to  support  this  point  of 
view.  In  Cabarrus  County,  for  example,  where  the  slave 
population  was  small,  there  were  fourteen  free  Negro  farm 
laborers  in  1860  and  only  four  free  Negro  farmers.7 

Naturally  there  were  more  free  Negro  farm  hands  in 
counties  where  the  free  Negro  population  was  large.  These 
counties,  incidentally,  also  had  a  large  slave  population. 
As  field  hands,  drivers,  and  all-around  laborers,  free  Negroes 
found  work  opportunities  on  the  largest  of  plantations.  It 
was  not  unusual  for  free  Negroes  to  live  on  slave  plantations 
and  to  participate  in  the  life  there.  Some  of  them  had  slave 
wives  or  husbands,  and  the  benevolent  master  frequently 
permitted  them  to  live  there  together,  hiring  the  services  of 
the  free  person.8  Thomas  Newton  of  Craven  County  secured 
his  freedom  from  his  master,  Benjamin  Woods,  and  by  con- 
tinuing to  work  for  him  Newton  was  able  to  purchase  his 
wife,  who  had  been  a  slave  on  the  same  plantation.9 

Of  course  the  number  of  free  Negro  farm  laborers  varied 
from  county  to  county.  The  number  to  be  found  in  any 
particular  county  depended  not  only  upon  the  scarcity  or 
abundance  of  farm  labor,  slave  or  free,  and  the  attitude  of 
the  whites  toward  free  Negro  labor,  but  also  upon  the  mobili- 
ty of  the  landless  free  Negro  population.  It  was  extremely 

0  See  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860.  Many  free  Negro  farm  laborers 
were  listed  as  living  with  white  families.  This  is  all  the  more  remarkable  in  view  of  tne  fact  that,  in 
such  instances,  the  white  farmer  was  responsible  for  all  of  the  debts  and  obligations  that  were  incurred 
by  the  free  Negro. 

7  See  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860.  It  is  quite  likely,  moreover,  that 
many  of  the  free  Negroes  who  gave  tneir  occupation  as  "common  laborer"  found  work  on  the  farms 
and  may  have  been,  more  properly,  "farm  hands." 

8  See,  for  example,  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860  (Wake  County). 
It  seems  that  such  a  practice  was  quite  inconsistent  with  the  point  of  view  that  the  presence  of  free 
Negroes  among  slaves  "contributes  to  excite  and  cherish  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  disorder  among 
t.ie  slaves."  Petition  of  tne  citizens  of  New  Bern  to  the  General  Assembly,  December,  1831.  MS.  in 
the  Legislative  Papers  for  1831-1832. 

8  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Craven  County,  March,  1811. 
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difficult  for  free  Negroes,  although  without  the  trappings 
which  usually  tie  people  to  a  particular  location,  to  move 
from  one  place  to  another.  The  reluctance  of  the  authorities 
to  grant  passes  permitting  free  Negroes  to  move  about10 
and  the  impecunious  state  of  a  majority  of  the  free  Negroes 
made  it  quite  difficult  for  free  Negro  farm  laborers  to  migrate 
even  to  the  adjoining  county.  It  was  possible,  therefore, 
for  a  newly  freed  Negro  to  live  and  die  in  an  area  that  was 
least  suited  for  his  advancement. 

With  these  facts  in  mind,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  the 
location  of  the  bulk  of  the  free  Negro  farm  hands  in  ante- 
bellum North  Carolina.  Of  the  1,746  free  Negro  farm  hands 
in  the  state  in  1860,  more  than  one  thousand  were  located 
in  the  seven  eastern  counties  which  constituted  the  strong- 
hold of  the  slave  system.11  Halifax  County  alone  had  384 
free  Negro  farm  hands,  while  Pasquotank  County  had  284. 
Thirty-one  counties  were  without  any  free  Negro  farm  hands 
at  all,  while  700  were  scattered  among  the  remaining  forty- 
eight  counties. x  2 

A  more  interesting  group  of  free  Negroes  who  made  their 
living  from  the  soil  were  those  who  either  rented  land  or 
owned  land  and  planted  their  own  crops.  They  may  properly 
be  called  the  free  Negro  yeomanry.  It  was  possible  for  a  free 
Negro  to  obtain  permission  from  a  white  landowner  to  live 
on  the  latter's  land  and  to  cultivate  a  portion  of  it  and  share 
in  the  returns  from  his  labor.  This,  however,  was  looked 
upon  with  disfavor,  and  white  owners  of  land  were  dis- 
couraged in  the  practice.  A  law  of  1827  required  each  white 
person  to  list  all  free  Negroes  living  on  his  land  and  to  be 
responsible  for  the  taxes  which  might  be  levied  on  such  free 
Negroes.13  Free  Negro  tenants  who  showed  a  disposition 
to  work  and  to  shoulder  their  responsibilities  could  still 
convince  landowners  that  they  would  not  be  a  burden  to 
them.  The  tax  lists  of  various  counties  and  the  census 
reports  bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  there  were  free  Negro 
tenants  on  the  lands  of  white  persons  down  to  the  end  of 
the  period.  In  the  tax  list  for  Beaufort  County  in  1850,  for 
example,  A.  Eborn,  a  free  Negro,  was  listed  as  the  tenant 
of  John  Cutter,  white.  One  wealthy  white  farmer,  R.  H. 

10  After  1831  free  Negroes  desiring  to  go  to  other  counties  had  to  receive  a  license  from  the  clerk  of 
the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  the  county  in  which  they  resided.    Laws,  1830-1831,  p.  11. 

1 1  The  seven  counties  were  Granville,  Halifax,  Hertford,  Northampton,  Pasquotank,  Perquimans, 
and  Sampson. 

12  This  information  was  taken  from  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 
Most  of  the  counties  with  no  free  Negro  farm  hands  were  located  in  the  western  part  of  the  state. 

!3  Laws,  1827-1828,  p.  21.    , 
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Reddick  of  Lower  Broad  Creek,  had  fourteen  free  Negro 
tenants  on  his  land  and  was  responsible  for  $143.93  in  taxes 
for  them.  In  the  same  list,  F.  Hackey,  a  free  Negro,  was  the 
tenant  of  Samuel  Swan,  white.14  At  the  end  of  the  period, 
despite  the  financial  risks  on  the  part  of  white  landowners, 
many  free  Negro  tenants  were  still  living  on  the  land  of 
white  landowners.15 

That  the  number  of  free  Negroes  who  owned  their  farms 
was  considerable  can  be  seen  in  the  real  property  columns 
of  the  unpublished  population  schedules  of  the  census  re- 
turns. Many  of  these  individuals,  like  John  Stanly  of  New 
Bern,  had  started  with  small  holdings,  and  by  thrift  and 
business  acumen  had  accumulated  sizable  holdings.  They 
usually  engaged  in  tobacco  and  cotton  farming  and  marketed 
their  crops  in  much  the  same  way  that  other  farmers  in  the 
state  marketed  theirs.  By  far  the  majority  of  the  property 
owned  by  free  Negroes  was  in  the  rural  areas  and  was,  of 
course,  in  the  possession  of  free  Negro  farmers. 

The  free  Negro  farmer  was  generally  in  better  circum- 
stances than  free  Negroes  in  other  areas  of  economic  ac- 
tivity. In  1860  there  were  1,047  free  Negroes  who  gave  their 
occupation  as  farmers.  Of  this  number,  approximately  fifty 
per  cent  possessed  some  real  property.  In  some  cases  they 
did  not  own  an  amount  sufficient  for  their  purposes,  but  the 
figures  seem  to  suggest  that  the  free  Negro  was  becoming 
a  landowner.  David  Reynolds,  a  farmer  of  Halifax  County, 
owned  $3,000  worth  of  real  property  in  1860.  J.  A.  Collins 
of  Hyde  County  had  $1,000  worth  of  real  property  at  the 
same  time.  The  well  known  Thomas  Blacknall  of  Franklin 
County  owned  $6,000  worth  of  land.  Of  the  fifty-three 
Negroes  with  property  valued  at  more  than  $2,500  each  in 
1860,  thirty-one  were  farmers.16 

In  North  Carolina  the  free  Negroes  who  made  their  living 
from  the  soil  numbered  approximately  three  thousand. 
Doubtless  this  number  could  be  augmented  considerably 
when  one  takes  into  account  the  number  of  minors  and 
housewives  who  assisted  their  fathers,  brothers,  and  hus- 
bands in  the  fields.  That  they  constituted  the  most  important 
element  in  the  economic  life  of  the  free  Negro  in  ante-bellum 
North  Carolina  in  terms  of  numbers  and  holdings  is  clearly 

1 4  MS.  in  the  County  Records  for  Beaufort  County,  1850  (Beaufort  County  Courthouse,  Washington, 
N.  C). 

1 6  See  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 
1 6  Unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 
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shown  by  the  facts.  For  the  most  part  they  went  their  way 
unnoticed.  The  disproportionate  part  of  the  stage  occupied 
by  the  free  Negroes  in  other  pursuits  was  the  result  of  the 
focus  of  light  thrown  upon  them  in  the  more  thickly  settled 
communities.  Meanwhile  the  free  Negro  farmer,  living  in 
the  inarticulate  and  relatively  sparsely  settled  countryside, 
steadily  rose  in  economic  independence  and,  consequently, 
in  the  respect — somewhat  disquieted,  perhaps — of  his  fellows. 

At  no  time  during  the  period  before  the  Civil  War  was  the 
free  Negro's  right  to  own  real  property  questioned.  He  en- 
joyed all  the  protection  in  the  matter  of  acquisition,  transfer, 
devise,  and  descent  that  other  citizens  of  North  Carolina 
enjoyed.  The  records  of  the  county  courts  indicate  that  free 
Negroes  used  them  regularly  for  the  purpose  of  recording 
changes  in  ownership  of  real  and  personal  property.  The 
following  record  is  typical  of  many  that  were  found  in  the 
minutes  of  the  county  court:  "A  deed  from  Ezra  F.  Holmes 
to  Southey  Kease  (free  Negro)  was  proved  in  open  court 
by  the  oath  of  William  T.  Bryan  a  witness  thereto  ordered 
to  be  registered. " x  7 

Having  once  acquired  land,  the  free  Negro  could  be  fairly 
certain  that  the  courts  would  protect  him  during  his  period 
of  possession.  In  1838  Benjamin  Curry,  a  free  Negro  of 
Guilford  County,  was  driven  off  the  property  which  he  had 
owned  for  twelve  years.  Of  the  four  white  men  charged  with 
dispossessing  Curry,  one  claimed  that  the  free  Negro  had 
sold  him  his  house,  land,  and  five  slave  children,  and  that 
the  transaction  had  been  executed  in  a  deed  of  trust  between 
the  two  parties.  At  the  trial  the  solicitor  for  the  state  ob- 
jected to  the  deed  as  evidence,  contending  that  it  was  a  slick 
piece  of  extortion  and  that  the  free  Negro  did  not  intend 
to  give  up  his  land.  The  lower  court  convicted  the  defend- 
ants of  having  "  riotously  and  routously"  assembled  to  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  the  state  and  with  force  of  arms  trespassed 
upon  the  property  of  the  free  Negro. 

The  defendants  appealed  the  case  to  the  Supreme  Court. 
After  making  a  thorough  review  of  the  facts  in  the  case  and 
after  listening  to  lengthy  arguments  from  both  sides,  Judge 
Gaston,  speaking  for  the  Court,  said: 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  there  was  no  error  in  the  conviction  of  which 
the  defendant  complains.     In  cases  where  the  law  gives  to  the  judges 

17  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Beaufort  County,  December,  1843  (Beau- 
fort County  Courthouse,  Washington,  N.  C.)- 
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a  discretion  over  the  quantum  of  punishment,  they  may,  with  pro- 
priety, suspend  the  sentence  [In  this  case,  the  principal  defendant  had 
received  a  fine  of  $100.]  for  the  avowed  purpose  of  affording  the  con- 
victed an  opportunity  to  make  restitution  to  the  person  peculiarly 
aggrieved  by  his  offense. 

The  judgment  against  the  defendant  is,  therefore,  reversed,  and  this 
opinion  is  to  be  certified  to  the  Superior  Court — for  the  County  of 
Guilford,  with  directions  to  award  sentence  of  fine  or  of  fine  and  im- 
prisonment against  the  defendant  agreeably  thereto  and  to  the  laws 
of  the  state.18 

The  leniency  of  Judge  Gaston  was  inspired  by  the  defend- 
ant's having  already  restored  the  property  to  the  free  Negro. 
Though  there  was  a  reversal  of  the  conviction,  the  case 
remains  significant  in  that  the  Supreme  Court  went  on 
record  as  being  vigorously  opposed  to  the  abridgment  of 
property  rights  even  in  the  case  of  a  free  Negro.19 

Free  Negroes  could  sell  or  transfer  their  land  at  will  as 
long  as  it  was  for  a  legal  consideration.  In  1833,  for  example, 
Benjamin  Neale  of  Craven  County  sold  one  hundred  acres 
of  land,  and  the  following  indenture  makes  known  the 
transaction : 

February  4,  1833   ) 
State  of  N.C.  ) 

County  of  Craven ) 

Be  it  known  that  Benjamin  Neale  (coloured  man)  for  and  in  con- 
sideration of  the  sum  of  fifty  dollars  to  me  paid  in  hand  by  William  B. 
Masters  of  the  same  State  and  County  aforesaid,  have  bargained  sold 
enfeoffed  and  confirmed  unto  the  same  Wm.  B.  Masters  his  heirs  and 
assigns  forever  a  certain  parcel  of  land.  ...  [A  description  of  the 
land  is  given.]  The  said  Benjamin  Neale  purchased  of  Thomas  Cooke 
dec.  containing  by  estimation  one  hundred  acres  be  the  same  more  or 
less.  To  have  and  to  hold  the  said  piece  or  parcel  of  land  with  all  the 
woods  ways  waters  and  every  other  appurtenances  thereunto  belonging 
against  the  lawful  claims  of  all  and  every  other  person. 

Benjamin  Neale20 

The  right  of  a  free  Negro  to  sell  his  property  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Supreme  Court  in  a  decision  of  1843.  A  white 
man,  Pearson,  rented  a  small  tract  of  land  for  one  year  to 
Elijah  Powell,  a  free  Negro,  who  promised  to  give  him  one- 
half  of  the  corn  crop.  The  Justice  of  the  Peace  gave  Pearson 

is  State  v.  John  H.  Bennett,  20  N.  C,  p.  135  ff. 

19  See  also  the  case  of  State  v.  Emory,  51  N.  C,  p.  142,  in  which  the  Supreme  Court  held  that  a  free 
Negro  could  not  be  forcibly  ejected  from  the  possession  of  a  house. 

20  MS.  in  the  James  W.  Bryan  Papers  (University  of  North  Carolina  Library,  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C.) 
See  also  the  deed  from  John  and  Rebecca  Hambleton,  free  Negroes,  to  Churchill  Moore,  in  the  Minutes 
of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  for  Beaufort  County,  December,  1842  (Beaufort  County 
Courthouse,  Washington,  N.  C). 
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permission  to  sell  Powell's  crop.  Powell  asked  that  the  sale 
be  postponed  until  after  the  corn  was  gathered.  When  the 
corn  was  sold,  one  Hare  objected,  saying  that  he  had  already 
bought  half  of  the  crop  from  Powell.  Pearson  denied  that 
Powell  could  sell  his  share,  contending  that  he  was  only 
a  servant.  The  Nash  Superior  Court  said  that  Powell  was 
a  tenant  and  could  therefore  dispose  of  his  property  as  he 
pleased.  In  upholding  this  view,  the  Supreme  Court,  through 
Judge  Daniel,  said: 

Even  if  Powell  was  a  servant,  the  division  had  given  him  a  share  which 
all  would  have  to  admit.  The  corn  had  been  placed  in  the  defendant's 
barn  upon  the  naked  bailment  for  safe-keeping.  The  sale  of  it  and  the 
demand  by  the  purchaser  put  an  end  to  the  bailment.21 

It  was  not  at  all  unusual  for  free  Negroes  to  direct  the 
disposition  of  their  property  through  wills.  Upon  the  death 
of  the  testator,  the  will  was  recorded  in  the  minutes  of  the 
county  court  and  an  executor  was  appointed  by  the  court. 
The  minutes  of  the  Beaufort  County  Court  for  1843  give 
a  typical  example: 

State  of  North  Carolina   ) 
Beaufort  County  ) 

A  paper  writing  purporting  to  be  the  last  will  and  testament  of  John 
Hambleton  deceased  (free  Negro)  was  duly  proved  in  open  court  to  be 
the  last  will  and  testament  of  said  John  Hambleton  and  duly  executed 
so  as  to  pass  seal  on  personal  estate  by  the  oath  of  John  W.  Latham 
the  subscribing  witness  thereto  and  ordered  to  be  recorded  and  Edward 
Hyman  the  Executor  named  therein  was  qualified  as  Executor.22 

An  interesting  case  involving  the  will  of  a  free  Negro 
woman  was  that  of  the  aged  Mary  Green  of  Wilmington, 
who  left  all  of  her  property  to  a  white  attorney.  She  looked 
to  him  not  only  for  counsel,  the  records  showed,  but  also  for 
protection  and  occasionally  for  small  sums  of  money.  In 
addition  to  these  favors,  he  also  collected  rent  on  the  prop- 
erty that  had  been  accumulated  by  the  testator's  free  Negro 
husband.  The  only  relative,  a  niece,  had  received  a  house 
and  lot  from  her  aunt  before  she  died.  Upon  the  advice  of 
the  free  Negro  husband,  all  the  property  was  left  to  the 

2i  Hare  v.  Pearson,  26  N.  C,  p.  62. 

22  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  Beaufort  County,  June,  1843  (Beaufort 
County  Courthouse,  Washington,  N.  C).  Free  Negroes  were  sometimes  appointed  executors,  as  in 
the  case  of  Southey  Keis,  of  Beaufort  County,  who  in  March,  1856,  appeared  in  court  and  qualified 
as  the  executor  of  the  estate  of  Mary  Keis.  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  of 
Beaufort  County,  March,  1856  (Beaufort  County  Courthouse,  Washington,  N.  C). 
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white  attorney.  The  niece  went  into  court  and  contended 
that  her  aunt  had  been  under  "undue  influence"  and  sought 
to  have  the  will  invalidated.  Upon  losing  the  case  in  the  New 
Hanover  Superior  Court,  the  niece  appealed  to  the  Supreme 
Court.  In  upholding  the  decision  of  the  lower  court,  Judge 
Manly  said, 

It  seems  that  the  legatee  [Joshua  Wright]  and  the  decedent  [Mary 
Green]  stood  in  relation  of  client  and  attorney  patron  and  dependent, 
and  the  court  below — informs  the  jury  that  persons  bearing  these 
relations  are  to  be  suspected  and  scrutinized  more  closely  and  carefully 
than  dealings  between  others.  These  relations,  as  facts  pertinent  to 
the  issue — were  submitted  to  the  jury  with  proper  instructions.  That 
was  all,  we  think,  the  court  was  authorized  to  do  by  the  law  of  the  land. 
We  concur  with  the  court  below  that  undue  influence  must  be  fraudu- 
lent and  controlling  and  must  be  shown  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  jury, 
in  a  court  of  law,  upon  an  issue  of  devisavit  vet  nom.23 

Free  Negroes,  as  other  individuals,  sometimes  had  diffi- 
culty in  establishing  their  rightful  claim  to  property  left  to 
them  in  a  will.  If,  however,  their  freedom  could  be  established 
and  if  the  circumstances  under  which  the  will  was  made  were 
valid,  the  free  Negro  could  secure  the  necessary  protection 
in  the  courts  of  the  state.  In  1851,  one  Benjamin  Dicken  of 
Edgecombe  County  died.  His  will  directed  his  executor  to 
free  all  of  his  slaves  and  send  them  to  some  free  state  and 
divide  $12,000  among  them.  All  except  one  woman,  who 
died  soon  after,  left  the  state.  Her  daughter,  who  had  gone 
to  Canada,  claimed  her  mother's  share  of  the  estate  for  her 
and  the  other  children.  The  executor  claimed  that  the  mother 
had  not  complied  with  the  stipulation  of  the  will  since  she 
had  not  left  the  state  and  therefore,  that  her  heirs  could 
claim  no  part  of  the  money  intended  for  her.  Judge  Pearson, 
of  the  Supreme  Court,  said  that  the  removing  of  the  Negroes 
was  not  a  condition  precedent  to  emancipation,  but  a  condi- 
tion subsequent,  uby  the  non-performance  of  which  they 
may  forfeit  their  newly  acquired  freedom."  The  Judge  was 
satisfied  that  the  deceased  free  Negro  woman  had  good 
intentions: 

1.  We  are  satisfied  that  Mariah  the  mother  of  the  plaintiff  at  the  time 
of  her  death — was  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  a  free  woman,  and  had 
the  capacity  to  take  property  and  transmit  it  by  succession  to  her 
personal  representative. 

23  Wright,  v.  Howe,  20  N.  C,  318. 
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2.  We  are  also  satisfied  that  the  children  of  Mariah  were  entitled  to 
call  upon  her  administrator  to  make  distribution  among  them,  as  her 
next  of  kin — and  we  think  it  clear  that  all  of  her  children  are  to  be 
considered  distributees.24 

In  one  case  several  technicalities  arose  which  made  it 
difficult  for  a  free  Negro  devisee  to  retain  the  town  property 
that  had  been  left  her  by  a  wealthy  white  man  of  Tarboro. 
In  his  will  he  said:  "I  give  and  devise  to  Mary  Ann  Jones, 
a  free  colored  woman  of  the  town  of  Tarboro  and  to  her 
heirs  and  assigns  forever,  the  lot  of  ground  and  house  thereon 
erected  on  which  she  now  lives."  Since  two  lots  belonging 
to  the  testator  were  adjacent,  the  executor  interpreted  the 
will  literally  and  proceeded  to  take  possession  of  the  lot  next 
to  the  one  on  which  the  devisee's  house  stood.  Before  his 
death,  the  testator  had  fenced  in  both  lots  together,  and  the 
free  Negro  woman  used  both  lots  for  a  garden  and  for  other 
purposes.  In  1860  Judge  Manly  of  the  Supreme  Court 
awarded  both  lots  to  the  estate  of  the  free  Negro  woman — 
by  that  time  deceased.  He  took  the  point  of  view  that  the 
gift  to  the  free  Negro  woman  "is  not  confined  to  the  fifty 
yards  square  called  a  lot  in  the  plan  of  the  town,  but  extends 
at  least  to  the  lands  enclosed  and  used  in  connection  with 
the  house."  In  the  will  the  testator  used  the  word  "lot"  to 
mean  "parcel"  or  "piece."25 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  case  of  the  period  involving 
the  inheritance  of  property  by  free  Negroes  arose  in  1857. 
While  a  slave,  a  certain  Miles  married  another  slave.  After- 
ward he  was  freed  and  subsequently  purchased  his  wife. 
They  had  one  child ;  then  the  wife  was  set  free,  and  they  had 
several  other  chilren.  After  this  wife  died,  Miles  married 
a  free  Negro  woman  by  whom  he  had  three  chilren.  When  he 
died  intestate,  in  1857,  a  contest  arose  between  the  two  sets 
of  children  over  the  division  of  the  property.  The  children 
by  the  first  wife  claimed  tenancy  in  common  with  the  child- 
ren by  the  second  wife.  When  the  case  came  before  the 
Supreme  Court,  that  body  denied  that  the  children  by  the 
first  wife  had  any  valid  claims: 

A  slave  cannot  make  a  contract.  Therefore,  he  cannot  marry 
legally.  Marriage  is  based  upon  contract.  Consequently,  the  relation 
of  "man  and  wife"  cannot  exist  among  slaves.  Neither  the  first  nor 
the  others  of  the  children  by  the  first  wife  were  legitimate.    The  parties 

24  Alvany,  a  free  woman  of  color,  v.  Powell,  54  N.  C,  p.  34. 

2  5  Doe  on  the  demise  of  Mary  Ann  Jones  v.  Norfleet,  20  N.  C,  p.  365.    A  plan  of  the  lots  was  included 
in  the  report  of  the  court. 
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after  being  freed  ought  to  have  married  according  to  law;  it  is  the 
misfortune  of  their  children  that  they  neglected  or  refused  to  do  so, 
for  no  court  can  avert  the  consequences.26 

The  possession  of  slaves  by  free  Negroes  was  the  only 
type  of  personal  property  holding  that  was  ever  questioned 
during  the  ante-bellum  period.  There  may  not  have  been 
much  objection  to  the  ownership  of  one's  own  family  by 
a  free  Negro;  but  when  one  undertook  to  acquire  slaves  to 
improve  his  economic  status,  there  were  those  who  looked 
upon  it  as  a  dangerous  trend,  the  legality  of  which  was 
seriously  questioned.  If  the  free  Negro  was  not  a  full  citizen, 
could  he  enjoy  the  same  privileges  of  ownership  and  the 
protection  of  certain  types  of  property  that  other  citizens 
enjoyed?  Around  this  question  revolved  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
cussion at  the  beginning  of  the  militant  period  of  the  anti- 
slavery  movement.27 

When  a  slave  was  found  guilty  of  concealing  a  slave  on 
board  a  vessel,  in  violation  of  the  act  of  1825,  it  was  con- 
tended by  his  owner  that  the  prisoner,  a  slave,  was  not  a 
person  or  mariner  within  the  meaning  of  the  act  and  that 
Green,  the  owner  of  the  concealed  slave,  was  a  mulatto  and 
hence  not  a  citizen  of  the  state  and  could  not  own  slaves. 
The  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court,  handed  down  in  1833  by 
Judge  Daniel,  established  once  and  for  all  the  rights  of  the 
free  Negro  in  the  matter  of  the  ownership  of  slaves.  He  said: 

By  the  laws  of  this  State,  a  free  man  of  color  may  own  land  and  hold 
lands  and  personal  property  including  slaves.  Without  therefore  stop- 
ping to  inquire  into  the  extent  of  the  political  rights  and  privileges  of 
a  free  man  of  color,  I  am  very  well  satisfied  from  the  words  of  the  act 
of  the  General  Assembly  that  the  Legislature  meant  to  protect  the 
slave  property  of  every  person  who  by  the  laws  of  the  State  are  entitled 
to  hold  such  property.  I  am,  therefore,  of  the  opinion  that  the  owner 
is  a  citizen  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act  of  Assembly,  and  it  appearing 
he  was  a  mulatto  is  not  a  reason  to  grant  a  new  trial  to  the  person  who 
concealed  his  slave.28 

The  decision  of  Judge  Daniel  in  this  case  remained  the 
accepted  point  of  view  until  the  very  end  of  the  period. 
When  the  hostility  between  the  sections  was  developing 
into  open  conflict,  the  free  Negro  in  the  South  witnessed  an 

28  Doe  on  the  demise  of  Frances  Howard  v.  Sarah  Howard,  51  N.  C,  p.  238  ff. 

27  Since  the  possession  of  slaves  enhanced  one's  social  position  in  the  community,  the  whites  may 
well  have  objected  to  the  ownership  of  slaves  by  free  Negroes  on  the  grounds  that  it  would  tend  to 
upset  the  social  structure — or  that  by  such  possession  the  free  Negroes  might  begin  to  feel  that  they 
had  "arrived"  socially. 

2 s  State  v.  Edmund,  a  slave,  15  N.  C,  p.  278. 
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almost  complete  abrogation  of  his  rights.  One  of  the  most 
significant  laws  passed  during  the  momentous  session  of  the 
legislature  in  1860-1861  was  the  "  Act  to  prevent  free  Negroes 
from  having  the  control  of  slaves."  While  it  did  not  affect 
a  large  number  of  free  Negroes  within  the  state,29  it  showed 
the  extent  to  which  the  North  Carolina  solons  were  willing 
to  go  in  order  to  combat  the  forces  that  were  striking  at  the 
heart  of  their  long-cherished  system.  Among  other  things, 
the  law  provided: 

That  no  free  Negro,  or  free  person  of  color,  shall  be  permitted  or 
allowed  to  buy,  purchase,  or  hire  for  any  length  of  time  any  slave  or 
slaves,  or  to  have  any  slave  or  slaves  bound  as  apprentice  or  appren- 
tices to  him,  her  or  them,  or  in  any  other  wise  to  have  the  control, 
management  or  services  of  any  slave  or  slaves,  under  the  penalty  of 
one  hundred  dollars  for  each  offence,  and  shall  further  be  guilty  of 
a  misdemeanor,  and  liable  to  indictment  for  the  same. 

Another  section  of  the  law  provided  that  free  Negroes  al- 
ready in  the  possession  of  slave  property  would  not  be  af- 
fected by  the  enactment.30 

Despite  the  innumerable  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way 
of  the  accumulation  of  property  by  free  Negroes,  several 
amassed  a  considerable  amount  of  property  during  their 
lifetime.  The  life  of  Julius  Melbourn  is  about  as  interesting 
as  one  can  find  in  the  period.  Born  a  slave  in  1790  on  a 
plantation  near  Raleigh,  he  was  bought,  at  five  years  of  age, 
by  the  wealthy  widow  of  a  British  army  official,  who  lived 
in  Raleigh.  When  her  only  son  was  slain  in  a  duel — said  to 
have  been  fought  because  of  some  derogatory  remarks  con- 
cerning his  mother  having  reared  Melbourn  as  a  gentleman — 
the  slave  was  emancipated  and  made  the  sole  heir  to  the 
estate  of  $20,000.  By  the  time  Melbourn  was  twenty-five 
years  old  his  estate  was  worth  about  $30,000.  By  careful 
saving  and  shrewd  investment,  he  was  soon  worth  $50,000. 
When  he  decided  that  he  could  not  live  and  die  in  a  country 
"where  the  laws  sustained  and  justified  such  disregard  to 
individual  rights  and  tolerated  such  inhumanity,"  as  was 
manifested  in  the  treatment  of  free  Negroes,  he  sailed  for 
England,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life.  That  he 
was  still  wealthy  is  attested  by  the  fact  that  he  set  up  his 
son  in  a  $20,000  mercantile  business  in  London.31 

29  The  number  of  free  Negroes  who  owned  slaves  was  steadily  decreasing.    See  below,  pp.  372,  373. 

3  0  Laws,  1860-1861,  p.  69. 

31  Julius  Melbourn,  Life  and  Opinions  of  Julius  Melbourn,  passim. 
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Most  of  the  free  Negroes  who  owned  property  were 
possessors  of  small  estates  worth  a  few  hundred  dollars  or 
less.  These  individuals,  moreover,  comprised  only  a  small 
percentage  of  the  total  free  Negro  population.  The  great 
majority  of  free  Negroes  in  North  Carolina  were,  during  the 
entire  period,  without  any  property  whatsoever.  At  the  end 
of  the  period,  only  3,659,  or  slightly  more  than  ten  per  cent, 
owned  any  property.  Of  this  number,  only  1,211  owned  any 
real  estate.  In  few  counties  did  more  than  ten  per  cent  of  the 
free  Negroes  own  property.  Craven  County,  with  1,332  free 
Negroes  in  1860,  had  only  179  free  Negro  property  owners. 
Cabarrus  County,  with  115  free  Negroes,  had  twelve  free 
Negro  owners  of  property.  Halifax  County,  with  its  2,452  free 
Negroes,  however,  had  463  free  Negroes  who  owned  prop- 
erty.32 In  1860  the  following  free  Negroes  had  property 
valued  at  $2,500  or  more:33 


Free  Negroes  Having  Property  Valued  At  More  Than  $2,500 

Name 

Occupation 

Value 
$2,750 

Name 

Occupation 

Value 

Alee,  M. 

Baker 

Knight,  J. 

Confection 

$5,905 

Alston  ,0. 

Farmer 

17,644 

Lan'ton,D. 

Carpenter 

2,500 

Bell,  H. 

14,000 

Lewis,W. 

Farmer 

2,750 

Bethel,  J. 

Barber 

3,550 

Locklier 

Farmer 

5,200 

Blacknall,T. 

Farmer 

7,300 

Mangum,L. 

Farmer 

20,816 

Bryan, C. 

Farmer 

2,535 

Martin,W. 

Farmer 

2,500 

BurchettJ. 

Farmer 

2,500 

Men'hall 

Farmer 

3,197 

Butch,  H. 

Farm  Hand 

3,450 

Michael,S. 

Farmer 

5,000 

CollinsJ. 

Farmer 

9,000 

Miller,E. 

Wheelwright 

8,150 

Corn,  D. 

Farmer 

5,250 

Moore.D. 

Barber 

4,400 

Corn,  N. 

Farmer 

2,800 

Norris,A. 

Carpenter 

3,000 

Cuff,  N. 

Farmer 

3,475 

Ox'dineJ. 

Farmer 

9,825 

Day,  T. 

Cab.  Maker 

4,000 

Picar,E. 

2,500 

Dial,  G. 

Farmer 

4,900 

Piles,A. 

Clerk 

5,000 

Erwin,  J. 

Musician 

3,100 

Reed,W. 

Farmer 

3,300 

Evans,  E. 

Farmer 

11,830 

Revel,E. 

Farmer 

4,826 

Evans,  W. 

Farmer 

3,932 

Reynolds 

Farmer 

4,000 

Freeman,  J. 

Farmer 

20,300 

Sampson,  J. 

Carpenter 

36,000 

Graham,  J. 

Farmer 

2,800 

Scott,A. 

Farmer 

3,766 

Green,  M. 

Farmer 

2,600 

Silvester 

Farmer 

2,670 

Guy,W. 

Farmer 

2,695 

Smith,N. 

Farmer 

2,500 

Hites,E. 

Carpenter 

4,000 

Stanly, C. 

Dress  Maker 

4,000 

Howard,  J. 

2,500 

Steward,W. 

Farmer 

3,000 

Jacobs,  J. 

Farmer 

3,712 

Taboon,A. 

Farm  Hand 

5,554 

Jones,  M. 

Housekeeper 

5,500 

Webb,S. 

Farmer 

2,810 

Jones,  T. 

6,700 

Winn,C. 

Blacksmith 

2,800 

Jordan,  J. 

Farmer 

4,700 

32  Unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1800. 

33  These  statistics  were  compiled  from  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 
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While  this  table  does  not  represent  the  average  holdings  of 
the  free  Negro  in  ante-bellum  North  Carolina,  it  suggests 
that  there  was  a  number  of  individual  cases  in  which  free 
Negroes  rose  to  a  position  of  economic  independence,  despite 
obstacles. 

In  six  counties  in  1860  free  Negroes  owned  no  real  estate.3  4 
While  each  county  listed  some  personal  property  held  by 
free  Negroes,  eight  counties  listed  only  one  such  person 
each.35  Perhaps  nothing  is  a  more  striking  commentary  on 
the  plight  of  the  free  Negro  in  North  Carolina  than  his  in- 
ability to  acquire  property,  both  real  and  personal. 

A  study  of  the  value  of  the  property  which  free  Negroes 
did  possess  will  shed  further  light  on  the  economic  status 
of  the  free  Negro  in  ante-bellum  North  Carolina.  Of  course 
it  is  difficult  for  one  living  in  the  fifth  decade  of  the  twentieth 
century  to  appreciate  the  figures  which  reveal  the  value  of 
property  owned  by  free  Negroes  in,  say,  1860.  Land  values 
were  so  much  lower  at  the  time  that  it  was  quite  possible  for 
an  individual  with  one  hundred  dollars  worth  of  real  prop- 
erty to  have  an  adequate  amount  for  farming  purposes,  and 
with  a  few  hundred  dollars  he  could  erect  a  house  that  would 
be  about  as  modern  as  the  age  could  provide.  There  was  a 
likelihood,  however,  that  the  land  of  the  free  Negro  would 
be  the  least  desirable  in  a  given  area.  Since  the  majority  of 
free  Negroes  were  small  farmers,  they  faced  the  same  diffi- 
culty that  other  North  Carolina  yeomen  faced :  that  of  trying 
to  obtain  satisfactory  property  in  the  same  market  where 
the  more  resourceful  plantation  owner  was  making  his  pur- 
chases. It  is  a  point  of  interest,  therefore,  that  some  free 
Negroes,  like  John  C.  Stanly  of  New  Bern  and  James  D. 
Sampson  of  New  Hanover,  were  able  to  acquire  some  of 
the  most  desirable  land  in  their  respective  communities. 

On  the  whole,  a  larger  number  of  free  Negroes  possessed 
some  type  of  personal  property,  ranging  from  silver  watches 
to  farming  tools.  Thus,  in  the  larger  number  of  counties,  the 
value  of  personal  property  was  higher  than  the  value  of  real 
property.  But  the  poverty  of  the  free  Negro  group  can  be 
seen  clearly  through  this  study  of  the  value  of  the  property 
of  the  group.  They  possessed  an  aggregate  wealth  of  $1 ,045,643. 
(See  table  below.)  When  one  considers  that  more  than 
30,000  people  had  to  share  in  this  wealth  of  slightly  more 

34  They  were  Alleghany,  Davie,  Harnett,  Haywood,  Jackson,  and  Madison.     Interestingly  enough, 
none  of  these  counties  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  state. 

35  They  were  Catawba,  Haywood,  Henderson,  Hyde,  Jackson,  Martin,  McDowell,  and  Rutherford. 
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than  one  million  dollars,  the  realization  of  their  plight  is 
inescapable.  The  per  capita  wealth  of  the  free  Negroes  of 
North  Carolina  was  only  $34  in  1860.  Thousands  of  these 
were  landless  and  without  any  kind  of  property.  Even  when 


Aggregate  Value  Of  Property  Owned  By  Free  Negroes 

County 

Real 

Personall 

County 

Real 

Personal 

Alamance 

$13,500 

$7,415 

Jackson 

$125 

Alexander 

500 

390 

Johnston 

$4,060 

4,853 

Alleghany 

600 

Jones 

1,500 

1,875 

Anson 

3,798 

7,660 

Lenoir 

625 

2,250 

Ashe 

2,200 

2,495 

Lincoln 

100 

270 

Beaufort 

12,410 

6,960 

Macon 

4,050 

5,100 

Bertie 

1,280 

3,615 

Madison 

615 

Bladen 

6,289 

5,112 

Martin 

5,549 

1,200 

Brunswick 

6,487 

6,239 

McDowell 

4,000 

1,000 

Buncombe 

3,540 

3,184 

Mecklenburg 

8,875 

3,720 

Burke 

200 

785 

Montgomery 

362 

1,285 

Cabarrus 

1,072 

2,050 

Moore 

550 

1,975 

Caldwell 

1,295 

1,284 

Nash 

8,939 

10,889 

Camden 

1,000 

768 

New  Hanover 

37,720 

35,060 

Carteret 

3,150 

950 

Northampton 

12,824 

15,359 

Caswell 

4,208 

5,530 

Onslow 

1,735 

3,475 

Catawba 

50 

75 

Orange 

2,800 

13,375 

Chatham 

1,680 

2,960 

Pasquotank 

20,440 

22,195 

Cherokee 

350 

515 

Perquimans 

5,000 

8,601 

Chowan 

3,600 

2,793 

Person 

5,180 

3,080 

Cleveland 

3,150 

4,652 

Pitt 

2,100 

5,560 

Columbus 

9,135 

8,990 

Polk 

700 

1,446 

Craven 

29,865 

21,137 

Randolph 

5,290 

8,745 

Cumberland 

11,500 

7,722 

Richmond 

10,750 

20,930 

Currituck 

1,270 

1,745 

Robeson 

37,555 

42,159 

Davidson 

1,200 

1,428 

Rockingham 

2,750 

1,900 

Davie 

1,040 

Rowan 

1,300 

970 

Duplin 

3,360 

3,777 

Rutherford 

225 

100 

Edgecombe 

7,100 

10,350 

Sampson 

10,014 

4,742 

Forsyth 

1,530 

1,665 

Stanly 

950 

835 

Franklin 

6,535 

6,013 

Stokes 

325 

550 

Gaston 

2,700 

2,300 

Surry 

925 

1,144 

Gates 

5,125 

18,755 

Tyrrel 

725 

1,615 

Granville 

15,987 

13,845 

Union 

300 

975 

Greene 

2,475 

2,920 

Wake 

22,204 

45,362 

Guilford 

5,425 

13,445 

Warren 

9,931 

13,935 

Halifax 

30,948 

42,778 

Washington 

5,843 

5,077 

Harnett 

375 

Watauga 

475 

595 

Haywood 

75 

Wayne 

13,380 

9,900 

Henderson 

150 

100 

Wilkes 

2,710 

3,835 

Hertford 

15,482 

16,624 

Wilson 

4,984 

3,999 

Hyde 

1,000 

8,000 

Yadkin 

840 

2,912 

Iredell 

330 

150 

Yancey 

1,525 

1,803 
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one  ascertains  the  per  capita  wealth  of  the  free  Negro  prop- 
erty owners,  the  picture  remains  gloomy,  for  they  had  a  per 
capita  wealth  of  $287.  It  must  be  remembered  that  fifty- 
three  were  worth  more  than  $2,500,  while  several  were  worth 
more  than  $15,000. 36  The  following  table  shows  the  value 
of  real  and  personal  property  of  free  Negroes  in  I860.37 

One  area  in  which  considerable  interest  has  always  been 
manifested  is  the  ownership  of  slaves  by  free  Negroes.  At 
no  time  during  the  ante-bellum  period  were  free  Negroes  in 
North  Carolina  without  some  slaves.  The  motives  for  such 
ownership  were  perhaps  varied,  as  in  other  groups.  Without 
a  doubt  there  were  those  who  possessed  slaves  for  the  pur- 
pose of  advancing  their  economic  well-being.  With  such  a 
view  in  mind,  these  free  Negro  slaveholders  were  more  inter- 
ested in  making  their  farms  or  carpenter  shops  "pay"  than 
they  were  in  treating  their  slaves  humanely.  The  enterprising 
free  Negro  owners  of  slaves  can  usually  be  identified  because 
of  their  extensive  holdings  of  real  and  personal  property  and 
because  of  their  inactivity  in  the  manumission  movement. 
For  thirty  years  Thomas  Day,  the  free  Negro  cabinet  maker 
of  Milton,  used  slaves  to  help  him  in  his  business.  In  1830 
he  had  two;38  by  1860  he  had  three.39  For  thirty  years 
Thomas  Blacknall  of  Franklin  County  kept  slaves,  though 
the  number  fell  from  seven  to  three  between  1830  and  I860.40 
It  seems  clear  that  these  enterprising  free  Negroes  were  at 
least  as  deeply  interested  in  the  labor  of  their  slaves  as  they 
were  in  their  comfort. 

It  seems  that  by  far  the  larger  portion  of  free  Negro  owners 
of  slaves  were  possessors  of  this  human  chattel  for  benevolent 
reasons.  There  are  numerous  examples  of  free  Negroes 
having  purchased  relatives  or  friends  to  ease  their  lot.  Many 
of  them  manumitted  such  slaves,41  while  others  held  title 
to  slaves  who  were  virtually  free.  An  examination  of  the 
slaveholding  by  free  Negroes  seems  to  bear  out  this  point. 
Slave  Richard  Gaston  ran  away  from  his  master  and  re- 
mained in  the  woods  until  his  free  Negro  wife  had  saved  the 
necessary  funds  for  his  purchase.42  Lila  Abshur  continued 
to  hold  title  to  her  father  when  the  legislature  acted  un- 

36  Unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 

3  7  These  statistics  were  compiled  from  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 

38  C.  G.  Woodson,  Free  Negro  Owners  of  Slaves  in  1830,  p.  24. 

39  Unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of  1860. 

40  Woodson,  Free  Negro  Owners,  p.  25,  and  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of 
1860. 

41  See  the  Minutes  of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  Craven  County,  March,  1811. 
These  records  show  that  Thomas  Newton,  a  free  Negro,  liberated  his  slave  wife. 

*2  C.  D.  Wilson,  "Negroes  Who  Owned  Slaves,"  PopuHr  Science  Monthly,  LXXXI,  p.  485. 
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favorably  on  her  petition  to  emancipate  him.43  While  John 
C.  Stanly  undoubtedly  held  some  slaves  with  the  view  to 
increasing  his  wealth,44  he  held  others  purely  out  of  benevo- 
lence.45 

The  fluctuation  in  the  number  of  free  Negro  owners  of 
slaves  during  the  period  under  observation  is  an  interesting 
development.  At  the  time  of  the  taking  of  the  first  census  in 
1790,  twenty-five  free  Negroes  in  eleven  counties  owned 
seventy-three  slaves.46  In  1830  the  number  of  free  Negro 
slaveholders  had  increased  to  191,  distributed  in  thirty- 
seven  counties,  while  their  human  chattel  numbered  620. 47 
Interestingly  enough,  by  1860  there  were  only  eight  free 
Negro  owners  of  slaves,  the  latter  numbering  only  twenty- 
five.48 

Several  observations  can  now  be  made.  In  the  first  place, 
the  number  of  slaves  held  by  free  Negroes  was  usually  small. 
Notable  exceptions  are  the  eleven  slaves  held  by  Samuel 
Johnston  of  Bertie  County  in  1790 ;49  the  forty-four  slaves 
each  owned  by  Gooden  Bowen  of  Bladen  County  and  John 
Walker  of  New  Hanover  County  in  1830;  and  the  twenty- 
four  slaves  owned  by  John  Crichlon  of  Martin  County  in 
1830. 50  Free  Negroes  usually  held  one,  two,  or  three  slaves; 
and  the  petitions  of  free  Negroes  to  manumit  relatives  sug- 
gest that  a  sizable  number  of  slaves  had  been  acquired  as 
a  result  of  benevolence. 

In  the  second  place,  the  increase  in  the  number  of  free 
Negroes  with  an  accompanying  increase  in  economic  inde- 
pendence on  the  part  of  some  caused  a  larger  number  of 
Negro  slaves  to  be  acquired  by  free  Negroes.  No  doubt, 
moreover,  there  was  some  effort  to  conform  to  the  pattern 
established  by  the  dominant  slaveholding  group  within  the 
state  in  the  effort  to  elevate  themselves  to  a  position  of 
respect  and  privilege.  Thus  by  1830  more  than  600  slaves 
were  held  by  free  Negroes.  Finally,  the  remarkable  decline 
both  in  the  number  of  free  Negro  slave  owners  and  in  the 
number  of  slaves  held  toward  the  end  of  the  period  suggests 
the  increasing  economic  and  political  difficulty  that  the  free 

43  MS.  in  the  Legislative  Papers  for  1856. 

44  In  1830  he  held  eighteen  slaves.     Woodson,  Free  Negro  Owners,  p.  24. 

46  In  1815  Stanly  emancipated  a  slave  woman  and  her  five  children,  as  well  as  a  slave  man.    Minutes 
of  the  Court  of  Pleas  and  Quarter  Sessions  of  Craven  County,  March,  June,  1815. 

46  Census  Office,  Heads  of  Families  in  the  United  States  in  1790,  passim. 

47  Woodson,  Free  Negro  Owners,  pp.  24-26,  and  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census 
of  1830. 

48  The  list  was  compiled  by  the  writer  from  the  unpublished  population  schedules  for  the  census  of 
1860. 

48  State  Records,  XXVI.  278. 

80  Woodson,  Free  Negro  Owners,  pp.  24-25. 
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Negro  was  encountering.  Many  of  those  slaves  held  in  1830 
had  been  manumitted  according  to  the  plans  of  the  free 
Negro  owners.  Other  slaves  had  been  lost  in  the  maze  of 
the  economic  setbacks  that  many  free  Negroes  were  experi- 
encing.51 Perhaps  also  the  fervor  to  acquire  slave  relatives 
and  set  them  free  was  waning,  as  the  free  Negro  himself 
began  to  doubt  the  blessings  of  freedom.52  Thus  even  before 
it  became  illegal  for  free  Negroes  to  acquire  slaves — in  1861 — 
the  group  had  ceased  to  make  such  acquisitions.  In  this  case 
the  enactment  made  legally  impossible  that  which  the  free 
Negro  had  already  ceased  to  do. 

Surrounded  on  all  sides  by  a  legal  system  which  denied 
them  the  opportunity  to  seek  a  livelihood  where  they  could 
and  by  a  hostile  community  that  often  made  them  as  un- 
welcome as  a  contagious  disease,  the  free  Negroes  tried  to 
find  their  place  in  the  economic  life  of  ante-bellum  North 
Carolina.  If  they  were  "idle,  thievish,  roguish,  and  indolent" 
— a  sweeping  generalization  that  can  reasonably  be  doubted 
— they  merely  reflected  the  restraints  and  stigma  that  society 
had  placed  upon  them,  and  their  reactions  were  no  more  than 
natural.  In  view  of  the  circumstances,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
they  were  not  a  more  powerful  economic  force  than  they 
were.  The  amazing  thing  is  that  under  such  adverse  circum- 
stances they  were  able  to  acquire  more  than  a  million  dollars 
worth  of  property  by  the  end  of  the  period  and  to  have 
possessed  several  hundred  slaves  during  the  seventy-year 
period  ending  in  1860. 

5 1  In  such  cases  the  free  Negro  was  losing  his  slaves  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  white  slaveholder 
was  losing  his.  By  1860  the  rate  of  increase  of  slaves  in  North  Carolina  was  noticeably  declining. 
Taylor,  Slaveholding,  passim. 

82  By  1858  free  Negroes  had  begun  to  send  petitions  to  the  General  Assembly  asking  to  be  reenslaved.. 
See  the  MSS.  in  the  Legislative  Papers  for  1858,  1859,  and  1860. 


LETTERS  FROM  WILLIE  JONES  TO  HIS  SON 
AT  THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  NORTH  CAROLINA 

1796-1801 

Edited  By 
William  Dana  Hoyt,  Jr. 

Recent  publication  of  a  study  of  the  life  of  Willie  Jones 
(1741-1801),  "the  outstanding  radical  of  North  Carolina 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  eighteenth  century, "*  lends  interest 
to  a  series  of  letters  written  by  Jones  to  his  son  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  North  Carolina.  The  papers,  six  in  number,  are 
in  a  collection  recently  loaned  to  the  Alderman  Library  at 
the  University  of  Virginia  by  Mrs.  D.  Ellwood  Davidson, 
of  Farmville,  Virginia.  They  contain  a  number  of  items  which 
shed  light  on  various  sides  of  Jones's  character  and  are  im- 
portant as  illustrative  material  from  the  personal  point 
of  view. 

An  initial  impression  reflects  Willie  Jones's  interest  in 
the  University  which  his  son  attended  and  of  which  he  him- 
self was  one  of  the  original  trustees.  He  seems  to  have  corre- 
sponded with  some  of  the  students,  and  there  are  several 
messages  of  good  will  to  members  of  the  faculty.  The  second 
letter  shows  the  father's  concern  for  his  younger  children 
and  his  distress  at  the  death  of  one  of  the  eight  who  died  in 
infancy.  The  fourth  includes  comments  on  the  campaigns 
of  Massena  and  Moreau  in  Europe,  indicating  a  wider  range 
of  interest  than  might  have  been  expected  in  a  participant 
on  a  local  scene.  The  fifth  has  a  paragraph  describing  some 
"great  racing,"  a  direct  reference  to  the  horses  which  were 
a  favorite  pursuit. 

The  sixth  letter  is  in  a  class  by  itself.  While  the  previous 
ones  bear  the  address:  "Mr.  Willie  Wm.  Jones,  at  The 
University,"  this  one  is  directed  to  Princeton,  New  Jersey, 
whither  the  younger  Jones  had  gone  to  continue  his  scho- 
lastic career.  It  is  perhaps  the  last  paper  written  by  Willie 
Jones,  for  it  was  composed  only  four  days  before  he  died, 
as  he  lay  in  bed  expecting  the  end.  It  reveals  a  mind  which 
remained  sensible  even  as  life  ebbed,  and  the  advice  it  gives 
to  the  son  to  "pursue  your  studies  as  usual"  appears  emi- 

1  Blackwell  Pierce  Robinson,   "Willie  Jones  of  Halifax,"   The  North  Carolina  Historical  Review, 
XVIII  (1941),  1-26,  133-170. 
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nently  practical.  One  portion — that  directing  travel  in 
France — tends  to  suport  the  family  tradition  that  the  young 
man  went  to  Europe,  lived  for  a  while  in  Paris,  and  later 
moved  to  Constantinople  where  he  kept  a  harem,  and  then 
returned  to  Halifax  before  he  died. 

All  the  letters  reflect  Willie  Jones's  deep  love  for  his  son. 
Willie  William  Jones  (1784-1837)  may  have  been  "  mentally 
dwarfed,"  as  some  descriptions  have  it,  but  certainly  his 
father  was  a  more  than  usually  devoted  parent.  The  closing 
words  employ  such  terms  as  "Dear  Boy,"  "My  Son,"  and 
"Your  most  affectionate  Father."  One  letter  contains  the 
phrase  "you  are  dearer  than  Life, "  and  the  final  epistle  says 
"  I  wish  you  every  blessing. "  That  the  affection  was  returned 
is  evident  from  the  fact  that  the  last  letter  shows  signs  of 
having  been  carried  in  a  pocket  until  it  wore  through  where 
folded.  In  the  margin,  too,  is  this  inscription  in  printed 
capitals:  "My  beloved  Father  died  June  18th.  1801 — one 
o'clock  A:M.  W  W  Jones — Princeton. "  The  sheet  is  marked 
"Recd.  24.  June" — six  days  after  the  death  of  the  writer — 
and  "never  answered,  June  28." 


Raleigh        June  2d.  1796. 
My  dear  Boy 

Your  Mother  send,  by  Ned,  some  Summer  Cloaths  for  you- 

I  inclose  several  Letters  for  your  Fellow  Students,  which  you  must 
immediately  deliver,  that  the  Boys  may  return  Answers  to  them  by 
Ned.  You  must  write,  and  let  me  know  whether  you  are  in  Want  of 
any  thing,  as  I  mean  to  be  at  the  University  in  July-  Sandy  must 
write  to  his  Grand-Father.  I  enclose  £3.-.-  paper  Money,  of  which 
,30/.  is  for  Sandy .- 

Your  Mother,  Sally  McCulloh,  &  the  Children  are  all  well,  &  send 
their  Love  to  you  &  Sandy.  Nancy  Jones  went  to  Virginia  sometime 
ago  with  her  Cousin  Deane.    I  shall  send  for  her  when  I  return  home. 

I  am  afraid  that  I  shall  not  get  out  to  [of]?  Raleigh  until  the  middle 
of  August;-  because  your  Mother  wishes  to  lie  in  before  she  leaves 
Halifax. 

Present  my  best  Respects  to  Mr.  Kerr  &  M\  Delvean,  and  my  Love 
to  Sandy.    I  wish  you  Health  and  am, 


My  Son, 


Yours  most  affectionately 
Willie  Jones. 
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Octr.  9.  1796- 
My  dear  Boy, 

We  have  lost  our  sweet  child  Claudia;-  she  died,  a  few  days  ago,  of 
a  Fever,  occasioned,  I  believe,  by  Worms.-  Nancy2  &  Patsy3  are  now 
unwell,  and  Sally4  has  the  hooping  cough,  and  I  fear  the  other  Children 
must  soon  take  it.    Your  Mother,  Miss  Jacky,  &  I  are  well.- 

The  Family  present  their  Love  to  you  &  Sandy,  and  I  assure  you 
that  I  am,  Dear  Willie, 

Yours  affectionately- 

Willie  Jones 


May  7.  1798         Raleigh 
My  dear  Boy 

I  recd.  your  Lett1",  to  Mr.  Morgan,  &  am  very  glad  that  you  have  com- 
menced the  Correspondence.  I  inclose  you  a  Letter  from  Mr.  Morgan, 
whereby  you  will  see  that  he  commenced  before  you  did- 

I  beg  of  you  to  carry  on  the  Correspondence,  &  that  you  will  send 
your  Letters  by  post,  under  Cover,  to  me,  and  I  will  transmit  them 
to  Mr.  M  organ  .- 

I  brought  your  Mother  &  little  Robert  up  with  me;  they  are  both  in 
good  Health.-  I  shall  leave  Robfc.  here,  &  return,  with  your  Mother,  to 
Halifax,  to  morrow,  or  next  day,  &  I  hope  to  be  back  again,  with  all 
my  Family,  by  or  about  the  20th.  of  June. 

Give  my  love  to  Allen  &  Sam,  &  my  Respects  to  Mr.  Richards,  and 
be  assured  that  I  am,    Dear  Boy, 

Most  sincerely  yours 

Willie  Jones 


July  25th.  1800- 
My  dearest  Boy 

Your  pleasing  Lettr.  of  the  20th.  inst*.  gave  me  &  all  the  Family  the 
highest  Satisfaction,  for  we  are  deeply  interested  in  your  Health  & 
Happiness.  They  are  well,  &  I  feel  myself  better,  at  this  moment,  than 
I  have  done  for  Months  past:  But  I  am  not  clear  that  I  shall  continue 
so  one  hour.- 

JefTerson  is  not  dead;  nor  is  Massena  slain:  But  after  fighting 
against  double  his  Number  of  Men,  like  all  the  Devils  in  Hell,  he  has 
been  compelled  to  retire  into  Genoa,  &  probably  must,  at  last,  sur- 
render. Moreau  attacked  &  defeated  the  Austrian  Army  of  the  Rhine, 
commanded  by  Gen1.  Kray,  &  has  driven  them  beyond  the  Danube.- 

2  Anna  Maria  Jones,  married  Joseph  B.  Littlejohn,  of  Edenton. 

3  Martha  Burke  Jones,  the  second  wife  of  John  Wayles  Eppes  (1773-1823),  of  Buckingham  County, 
Virginia,  whose  first  wife  was  Maria,  daughter  of  Thomas  Jefferson,  and  who  was  a  member  of  Congress 
(1803-11,  1813-15)  and  of  the  United  States  Senate  (1817-19). 

*  Sally  Welch  Jones,  married  1st  Hutchings  G.  Burton  (1774-1836),  member  of  Congress  (1819-24) 
and  governor  of  North  Carolina  (1824-27),  and  2nd  Andrew  Joyner,  of  "Poplar  Grove,"  near  Weldon, 
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We  have  nothing  yet  but  Report  &  Conjecture  respecting  our  Envoys 
to  France- 

I  recd.  Lett",  yesterday  from  Austin,  &  my  Overseers  in  Accanechy; 
they  advise  me  that  my  Crops  of  Corn  are  very  promising,  &  that 
everything  goes  on  well-  I  am  told  that  my  Crops  at  the  Indian  Land 
are  much  damaged  by  heavy  Rains  &  Freshes.-  Your  Mothers  Carriage 
Horse  died  a  few  days  ago  (Hamilton) ;  however  she  was  so  fortunate 
as  to  supply  his  place  the  next  day  with  a  better  horse,  &  a  good  Match 
for  Lane,  at  the  price  of  150  Dollars- 

Mr.  Gales  &  his  Wife  came  to  see  me  yesterday,  &  he  says  there  is  no 
news  in  Town.  Tell  young  Mr.  Gales  that  the  little  Child  is  recovered, 
&  the  Family  well- 
When  Mr.  Molie  was  about  to  leave  my  House,  I  offered  him  some 
Money,  which  he  refused  to  accept:  but  I  observed  to  him  that  Acci- 
dents might  happen,  &  he,  being  a  Stranger,  might  find  himself  dis- 
tressed -  an  thereupon  he  consented  to  accept  of  a  trifle,  which  I  did 
not  mean  to  reclaim.  You  need  not  mention  the  Matter  to  Mr.  Molie ;- 
if  I  can  come  across  anything  that  I  think  will  prove  acceptable  to  him, 
I  will  buy  it,  &  send  it  to  you,  that  you  may  make  a  present  of  it  to 
him,  as  from  yourself .- 

The  late  Rains  have  much  improved  the  Crops  of  Corn  about  this 
place- 

I  wish  you  to  study  French,  above  all  things,  next  to  that,  Euclid: 
But  if  you  can't  do  both,  &  read  Greek  besides,  you  must  discontinue 
Euclid,  for  the  present-  altho  I  would  not  give  a  single  Problem  in 
the  latter,  for  all  the  Greek  in  the  University .- 

Your  Mother,  Nancy  &  the  Chilrden  all  wish  to  embrace  you,  &  you 
are  dearer  than  Life  to,    My  dear  Son, 

Your  most  affectionate  Father, 

Willie  Jones 


Raleigh    Octr.  4:  1800.- 
Dearest  Boy 

I  recd.  your  favr.  of  the  25th.  Septr.,  and  no  one  can  judge  what  Pleas- 
ure it  gave  me,  unless  he  should  be,  as  I  am,  the  affectionate  Father  of 
an  amiable,  dutiful,  and  loving  Son.- 

I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  history  of  my  own  Afflictions ;-  Patsy 
&  Sally  went  to  dancing  this  day  week,  the  day  was  warm,  &  they 
danced  &  drank  cold  Water  to  excess-  In  the  night  Sally  was  taken 
with  a  fever,  and  Torpor,  &  lay  in  a  torpid  state  for  two  days,  and 
Patsy  was  attacked  with  a  high  fever  on  Sunday.-  Your  Mother  says 
that  their  fevers  have  abated  since  yesterday-  She,  Nancy  &  Robert 
are  well- 

They  had  great  racing  here  to  day-  Doctr.  pasteur  &  Osborne  Hunt- 
er ran  a  Mile  Race  for  £100.-,  and  the  Doctor  won  it;  in  consequence, 
it  is  supposed,  of  Mr.  Hunter's  Mare  flying  the  way.-  Nat.  Lane  and 
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young  Mitchel  also  ran  a  Race,  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  for  £100.-.-,  and, 
to  the  surprise  of  every  body,  Lane  won  it:  for,  it  seems,  he  never  won 
a  Race  in  his  Life  before.- 

I  am  so  disappointed  by  my  Workmen,  that  I  expect  I  shall  not  leave 
this  place,  until  after  your  Examination.-  God  bless  &  preserve  you 
is  the  ardent  Wish  of,  Dear  Boy, 

Your  most  affectionate  Father 

Willie  Jones 
P.  S.         Sunday  morning- 
v  The  Children  have  little  or  no  fever, 
and  Sally  has  walked  from  one  Room  to  another 
W.  Jones 


Raleigh  14th  June  1801- 
My  dear  Boy 

I  removed  from  Halifax  to  Raleigh  on  the  15th  of  May  and  am  so 
sick  that  I  have  been  incapable  of  writing.  If  you  should  not  hear  from 
me  dont  be  surprised  at  it,  for  I  am  so  low  that  I  can  not  turn  in  my 
Bed.  I  do  not  expect  to  live  more  than  eight  or  ten  days,  do  not  let 
that  embarrass  you,  pursue  your  studies  just  as  usual  and  remain  at 
Princeton  eighteen  months  or  two  years,  when  that  time  has  expired 
you  may  return  to  Halifax  and  arrange  matters  with  my  Executors 
and  your  Guardian  for  going  to  France  where  you  are  to  stay  four  or 
five  years;  my  Executors  are  Gen1  Jones,5  Gen1  Davie6  &  Doctor 
Jonas  Crump. 

Your  Mother  &  the  Children  are  in  very  good  health  and  indeed  all 
your  acquaintances. 

You  will  be  sure  to  apply  to  my  Brother  for  money  if  what  I  furnished 
you  with  is  likely  to  give  out. 

The  Crops  of  People  in  general  in  this  Country  are  promising- 

I  wish  you  every  blessing, 
and  am  Dear  Boy  your  affectionate  Father, 
Willie  Jones 

5  Allen  Jones  (1739-1807),  Willie  Jones's  brother,  who  lived  at  "Mount  Gallant,"  in  Northampton 
County,  N.  C 

e  William  R.  Davie  (1756-1820),  who  married  Sarah  Jones,  daughter  of  Allen  and  niece  of  Willie, 
governor  of  North  Carolina  (1798),  and  "father"  of  the  University  at  Chapel  Hill. 
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PART  IX 

LETTERS  TO  BENJAMIN  FRANKLIN  BUTLER 

The  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  Papers  in  the  Library  of 
Congress  fill  about  260  manuscript  volumes,  some  military 
letter  books,  account  books,  and  ledgers.  These  papers  were 
dorfated  to  the  Library  of  Congress  by  Mrs.  Adelbert  Ames 
and  other  members  of  the  Butler  family  at  various  times  in 
the  1930's,  and  cover  the  years  from  1836  to  1895.  Many  of 
the  papers  are  mere  brief  notes  and  are  rather  commonplace, 
which  fact  has  led  many  to  call  them  trashy  and  of  little 
historical  value.  Since  Butler  was  a  unique  figure  in  Ameri- 
ca's political  life,  however,  he  appealed  to  a  class  of  people 
different  from  most  other  American  leaders.  Many  of  the 
letters  came  from  the  common  men,  the  individuals  who 
found  themselves  down  and  out,  and  those  who  saw  in  Butler 
a  Moses  to  lead  them  out  of  the  wilderness  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, and  social  chaos  into  the  promised  land  of  liberty, 
equality,  and  fraternity.  Consequently,  they  turned  to 
Butler  with  their  troubles  of  all  kinds,  and  found  in  him 
a  sympathetic  friend.  In  no  large  collection  of  papers  in  the 
Library  of  Congress  can  be  found  such  a  great  number  of 
letters  describing  the  conditions,  needs,  and  aspirations  of 
common,  ordinary  American  citizens.  This  is  especially  true 
during  those  eventful  years  of  Reconstruction  in  the  South. 


North  Atlantic  Squadron, 

U.S.  FlaguMalbern." 
Beaufort  N.  C.  Jany  3rd    1865 
General1 

I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  communication 
of  Decr  27th  ulto:    telling  me  that  you  had  been  incorrectly  informed 

1  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  November  5,  1818,  and  died  in  Washing- 
ton, D.  C.i  January  11,  1893.  He  graduated  from  Waterville  College  in  1838,  studied  law,  and  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  1840.  He  served  in  the  state  house  of  representatives  and  in  the  state  senate; 
was  a  member  of  the  Charleston,  S.  C,  Democratic  convention  in  1860;  was  a  member  of  the  adjourned 
convention  in  Baltimore,  Maryland;  and  entered  the  Union  army  on  April  17,  1861,  as  a  brigadier- 
general  and  became  a  major-general  on  May  16,  1861.  He  played  a  spectacular  role  in  the  war,  but  it 
could  not  be  called  very  effective.  He  served  in  Congress  from  March  4,  1867,  to  March  3,  1S75;  was 
defeated  in  1874;  but  served  again  from  March  4,  1877,  to  March  3,  1879.    He  was  defeated  for  governor 
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about  the  men  who  were  said  to  have  entered  the  fort,  and  that  on 
examination  you  found  nobody  had  entered. 

Very  respectfully  yours 

David  D  Porter2 
Rear  admiral 
To 
Major  General  Benj.  F.  Butler 

at  Hd  Qrs.  Dept.  Va.  &  N.  C. 


New  Berne  N.  C. 

January  18th.  .   1865 
Capt  J.  A.  Judson3 
(A.  A.  G.) 

Your  petitioner  respectfully  represents,  That  he  is  the  owner,  in  fee 
simple  of  a  tract  of  land  on  Roanoke  Island,  purchased  from  Mr 
Daniels  and  which  said  tract  of  land  till  recently  has  been  in  the 
possession  of  W.  C.  Hamilton  &  Co.  conducting  the  business  of 
Merchandizing-  He  further  represents  that  while  the  said  firm  was 
in  possession,  he  instituted  suit  against  them  before  Capt.  J.W. 
Denny  Pro.  Mar  at  New  Berne,  for  arrears  of  rent,  and  to  obtain 
posession  of  the  same.  The  judment  [sic]  obtained  was  in  favor  of  your 
petitioner  and  in  substance  stood  thus  viz-  "It  is  ordered  that  John 
McConkey  do  obtain  possession  of  said  land  described  in  the  Deed  and 
$25  damage  per  month  from  the  time  that  said  W.C.  Hamilton  &  Co 
occupied  the  same  to  the  date  of  the  Judgment"  Your  petitioner  being 
dissatisfied  with  the  Amount  of  damages  given  for  the  use  of  the  same, 
craved  an  appeal  to  Departmental  Hd  Qrs  Gen'l  Butler  commanding 
which  was  granted,  and  the  papers,  deeds  &c-  were  represented  to 
have  been  forwarded  to  the  H'd  Qrs  designated-  Your  petitioner  has 
made  frequent  efforts  to  obtain  the  same,  but  has  hitherto  not  been 
successful-  He  further  represents,  that  with  the  documents  transmitted 

of  Massachusetts  in  1871,  1872,  1878,  and  1879,  being  defeated  in  the  conventions  in  the  first  two 
instances  and  at  the  polls  in  the  last  two  instances,  first  as  an  Independent  and  then  as  a  Democrat. 
Both  the  Democratic  and  Greenback  parties  backed  him  in  1882,  and  he  won.  He  was  defeated  for 
President  on  the  Greenback  and  Anti-Monopolist  parties.  Biographical  Directory  of  the  American 
Congress,  1774-1927,  pp.  768-769. 

2  David  Dixon  Porter  (June  8,  1813-February  13,  1891)  was  born  in  Pennsylvania;  studied  in  the 
elementary  schools;  made  a  cruise  to  the  West  Indies  when  he  was  only  ten  years  of  age;  accompanied 
his  father  to  Mexico  City  when  he  was  only  thirteen;  and  after  a  short  period  spent  in  school  there  he 
entered  the  Mexican  navy  and  fought  for  the  independence  of  that  country.  He  was  made  prisoner, 
but  upon  his  release  he  returned  to  the  United  States.  On  February  2,  1829,  he  enlisted  in  the  United 
States  Navy;  served  in  the  Coast  Survey  from  1835  to  1841;  became  a  lieutenant  in  1841;  was  active 
in  the  Mexican  War;  and  then  returned  to  the  Coast  Survey.  He  commanded  a  merchant  ship  for 
some  time,  but  the  Civil  War  gave  him  a  chance  to  show  his  ability.  He  helped  plan  the  capture  of 
New  Orleans  and  commanded  the  mortar  flotilla  there;  on  October  9,  1862,  he  was  made  commander 
of  the  Mississippi  Squadron;  and  later  he  helped  capture  Arkansas  Post  and  Vicksburg.  All  the  while 
he  had  been  acting  as  rear-admiral  after  being  placed  in  command  of  the  Mississippi  Squadron,  but 
dating  from  July  4,  1863,  he  was  rear-admiral,  skipping  the  rank  of  captain  and  commodore.  He  failed 
in  the  Red  River  expedition;  was  sent  to  the  North  Carolina  coast  in  1864;  and  had  120  vessels  under 
him.  He  with  Butler  failed  to  capture  Fort  Fisher,  just  below  Wilmington,  North  Carolina,  in  Decem- 
ber, 1864,  but  in  January,  1865.  he  went  to  the  Cape  Fear  with  more  than  sixty  vessels.  From  1865 
to  1869  he  was  superintendent  of  the  United  States  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis;  was  advisor  to  the 
Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  1869  for  a  year;  and  from  1877  until  his  death,  in  Washington,  was  head  of 
the  Board  of  Inspection  of  Ships  and  Navy  Yards.     Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XV,  85-88. 

3  John  Andrew  Judson  of  New  York  was  captain  and  assistant  adjutant-general  of  volunteers  on 
February  3,  1862,  and  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  on  September  19,  1865.  Francis  B. 
Heitman,  Historical  Register  and  Dictionary  of  the  United  States  Army  from  its  Organization,  September 
29,  1789,  to  March  2,  1903,  I.  584. 
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to  Fortress  Monroe,  were  sent  his  title  deeds  to  said  property,  and  that 
the  said  deeds  constitute  his  best  evidence  of  ownership;  and  that 
since  the  purchase  of  said  land,  he  has  not  realized  one  farthing  by  way 
of  rent,  from  those  who  occupied  the  same-  Your  petitioner  therefore 
prays  that  the  said  papers;  title  deeds  &c  pertaining  to  said  land  may 
be  restored  to  him,  together  with  such  action  in  the  premises  as  the 
Com'd  General  may  deem  expedient,  and  he  will  every  pray- 

John  McConkey4 


New    Berne,  N.C.    January  18th  1865 

McConkey    John 

Letter  to  Capt.  J. A.  Judson 

Regarding  the  return  of  certain  papers  and  documents  of  value  to 
him  alledged  to  have  been  forwarded  to  Genl  Butler  at  Fort  Monroe, 
while  the  Genl  was  in  command  of  the  Department  of  Va  and  No  Car- 

Genl.  Butlers  Office    Lowell,  January  7  1867. 

There  are  no  papers  or  documents  of  John  McConkey  in  this  Office, 
and  I  have  no  recollection  that  they  ever  were. 

Henry  H.  Burnett5 

Burnett  See  if  you  Know    Anything  about  this    Matter  Have  we  the 
papers  Make  full  search.         B.B. 


Cape  Fear  River  N.  C.  Jan.  22nd  1865 
Dear  Father 

A  Steamer  goes  North  tomorrow  and  I  will  improve  the  opportunity 
to  write  and  explain  the  cause  of  my  long  silence.  Of  course  you  have 
heard  of  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher6  in  which  we  participated  though 
not  directly.  Our  former  attempt  has  probably  been  well  discussed  by 
Newspapers;  but  I  give  you  another  outline  of  our  adventures  com- 
mencing with  Ben  Butlers  first  attempt.  On  the  8th  of  Dec/  64  we 
embarked  on  the  Steamer  Herman  Livingston  and  the  next  day  pro- 
ceeded   down  the  James  River  to  Fortress  Monroe  where  we  remained 

4  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  John  McConkey. 

8  Henry  H.  Burnett  was  Butler's  secretary. 

8  Fort  Fisher  guarded  the  Cape  Fear  River  and  made  a  safe  place  for  blockade  runners.  It  was  armed 
with  twenty  heavy  guns;  had  a  stockade  on  the  front;  and  on  the  sea  front  it  was  protected  by  several 
sunken  blockade  runners.  In  December,  1864,  Porter  took  with  his  fleet  a  land  force  under  General 
Godfrey  Weitzel,  who  was  attached  to  the  Army  of  tne  James  under  General  Butler.  They  exploded 
a  powder  ship  with  215  tons  of  powder  as  close  to  the  fort  as  they  could  get  it,  but  the  explosion  did  no 
appreciable  damage  to  the  fort  even  if  it  did  break  glass  on  the  vessels  twelve  miles  away  and  was  felt 
from  sixty  to  eighty  miles  distant.  Troops  were  landed,  but  almost  immediately  they  were  re-embarked 
and  sent  back  to  Virginia.  In  Januarv  Porter,  assisted  by  the  chief  engineer,  Comstock,  with  Alfred 
H.  Terry  in  command  of  the  land  forces,  made  the  second  attempt  on  the  fort.  Eight  thousand  troops, 
besides  some  marines  and  sailors,  were  landed  on  January  13,  1865;  the  fleet  heavily  bombarded  the 
fore  on  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth;  and  after  the  guns  were  turned  away  from  a  selected  place,  at 
three-thirty  in  the  afternoon  of  January  15,  the  assault  took  place,  and  by  nine  that  night  the  Union 
forces  had  contol  of  the  situation.  The  Federal  forces  took  some  2,000  prisoners  and  much  war  material, 
but  they  lost  heavily,  especially  when  one  part  of  the  fort  was  blown  up.  Fort  Caswell  was  blown  up 
by  its  own  men,  and  Wilmington  soon  gave  up  to  the  Union  forces.  Butler  had  made  a  very  poor  show- 
ing. After  he  nad  been  recalled  from  New  Orleans  late  in  1862,  he  was  in  1863  made  commander  of 
the  Army  of  the  James,  but  the  Confederate  forces  bottled  him  up  at  Bermuda  Hundred.  This,  his 
failure  to  attack  Petersburg,  when  he  had  an  excellent  chance  of  capturing  it.  and  his  failure  to  capture 
Fort  Fisher  in  December,  1864,  led  Grant  to  dismiss  him  on  January  7,  1865.  Harper's  Cyclopaedia 
of  United  States  History,  III,  373-375;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  III,  358. 
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untill  [sic]  the  12th  when  we  steamed  up  the" Chesapeake"  reach 
i  he  Potomac,  then  back  again  in  broad  day  light.  Probably  the  Comd'g 
Gen'l  meant  this  as  a  brilliant  strategist  movement,  but  I  failed  to  see 
the" point"  On  the  14th  we  went  out  into  rough  water  together  with 
the  entire  fleet  of  transports  (all  large  steamers),  and  arrived  within 
sight  of  our  Blockading  Fleet  off  Wilmington  on  the  16th  We  remained 
untill  [sic]  the  20th  when  our  steamer  becoming  short  of  Water  &  Coal 
we  started  for  Beaufort  Harber  to  procure  a  fresh  supply,  and  were 
about  to  enter  the  harbor  on  the  213t  when  a  severe  gale  drove  us  to 
sea  again,  but  we  succeeded  in  entering  on  the  22nd 

We  started  for  Wilmington  again  on  the  24th  and  came  within 
shooting  distance  of  Fort  Fisher  on  the  morning  of  the  25th  and  found 
that  the  Naval  Fleet  had  Bombarded  the  Fort  on  the  day  previous 
to  our  arrival  they  continued  to  rain  shot  &  shell  into  the  Fort  on 
the  25th  A  small  force  of  White  Troops  landed  under  cover  of  the  fire 
of  the  Fleet  and  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Fort  Fisher  but  before 
the  remainder  of  the  Troops  could  land  Butler  issued  the  order  to 
reembark  all  the  troops  who  had  landed.  The  troops  did  not  even 
attempt  to  capture  the  Fort  which  would  have  surrendered  if  we  had 
persisted  in  attempt  an  hour  longer,  according  to  the  statement  of  the 
prisoners  captured  on  the  15th  of  Jan/65 

The  Transports  sailed  seaward  on  the  27th  leaving  the  Naval  Fleet 
off  Fort  Fisher.  We  arrived  at  our  former  camp  North  of  the  "James" 
on  the  evening  of  the  29th  I  had  so  much  company  writing  to  do  that 
I  could  not  find  a  moment  to  spare  or  I  should  have  written  home 
while  there  and  I  had  not  the  remotest  idea  that  that  [sic]  in  three 
days  we  should  leave  again. 

Jan  3  rd  found  us  on  the  march  again  and  at  midnight  on  the  4th 
we  embarked  on  the  Ex  Blockade  Runner  "Dupont"  and  immediately 
proceeded  down  the  "James" 

On  the  6th  while  off  Hatterras  [sic]  we  experienced  a  gale  of  two  days 
duration,  which  nearly  smashed  us  up,  but  fortunately  our  steamer  was 
an  excellent  sea  boat.  After  the  storm  we  were  anchored  at  Beaufort 
untill  [sic]  the  12th  when  together  with  a  large  fleet  of  Gunboats  the 
Transports  sailed  seaward.  On  the  morning  of  the  13th  Fort  Fisher 
was  again  in  sight  The  Gunboats  commenced  to  shell  the  Fort  and 
the  shore  north  of  it  and  at  about  noon  we  landed  in  small  boats  and 
enjoyed  a  good  swim  in  the  surf.  At  night  the  col'd  Div.  formed  a  line 
of  Battle  across  the  Peninsula  about  2  miles  north  of  Fort  Fisher  our 
left  resting  on  Cape  Fear  River.  This  cut  off  all  Reenforcements  by 
land  and  was  accomplished  without  serious  opposition  Before  Daylight 
of  the  14th  the  entire  line  was  entrenched  and  your  Patriotic  son  was 
nearly  played  out.  As  soon  as  the  "Enemy"  was  aware  of  our  position 
their  sharpshooters  made  us  rather  uncomfortable,  but  they  cleared 
out  after  a  few  of  them  had  been  captured  and  shot. 

On  the  15th  the  Naval  Fleet  subjected  the  Fort  to  a  terrible  bom- 
bardment and  the  White  Troops  stormed  it  and  captured  it  with  its 
entire  garrison  of  about  2,000  men  after  a  sharp  close  fight  Our  loss 
must  have  been  about  1,000  including  the  victims  of  the  Magazine 
Explosion,  which  occurred  on  the  16th 

On  the  morning  of  the  16th  I  received  a  pass  and  visited  the  Fort 
which  is  a  curious  consern  [sic]  being  built  of  sand,  and  has  the  appear- 
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ance  from  a  distance  of  being  several  high  mounds  of  dirt.  The  mounds 
are  connected  by  subterranian  passages  which  are  used  as  Bomb 
Proofs.  Large  pieces  of  fine  Ordinance  are  mounted  between  these 
mounds.  I  should  judge  that  there  were  upwards  of  30  guns  mounted 
besides  several  that  were  not  mounted  and  never  used.  More  than 
half  the  guns  were  dismounted  by  the  fire  of  the  fleet.  A  Pallasade 
[sic]  runs  across  the  Peninsula  north  of  the  Fort  which  our  troops  had 
to  knock  down  before  they  could  enter.  The  Magazine  which  blew  up 
and  buried  about  two  hundred  of  our  men  is  in  the  rear  of  the  mounds. 
The  rear  of  the  Fort  is  open  and  our  troops  during  the  assault  broke 
through  the  Pallasade  [sic],  near  Cape  Fear  R  ver  and  thus  gained 
the  rear  of  the  Fort  and  captured  it  by  detail.  Fort  Fisher  was  ours 
before  any  attempt  was  made  [to]  capture  Battery  Lamb,  and  this 
Battery  threw  Grape  &  Cannister  into  the  rear  of  Fisher  killing  a 
great  many  of  our  men.  The  27th  U.S.  C.F.  finally  charged  it  and  the 
Rebels  surrendered  without  a  struggle.  The  Fort  was  well  stocked 
with  Provisions  and  the  Rebels  well  clothed. 

A  number  of  English  Guns  were  mounted  in  the  Fort  including  one 
Armstrong  Gun, 

Since  the  capture, several  Blockade  Runners  has  been  captured 
being  decoyed  into  the  inlet  as  the  signals  from  the  Fort  are  well 
known.  I  know  nothing  about  the  capture  of  Fort  Caswel  [sic]  though 
I  understand  that  a  great  many  heavy  guns  were  taken  uninjured. 

I  think  that  you  will  find  some  i  rouble  in  deciphering  these  hyero- 
glyphics  but  I  have  written  this  at  midnight  and  in  a  hurry  and  with 
such  materials  as  I  could  muster.  The  remainder  of  my  Div  has  been 
sent  for  only  two  Brigades  being  here.  I  do  not  think  that  we  will 
advance  on  Wilmington  at  present.  We  require  a  larger  force7 


Office  of  Ass t.  Quartermaster  &  Supt.  of  Negro  Affairs, 

New  Berne,  N.  C,  Jan>\  28th.1865. 

Major  Gen1  B.F.  Butler, 
General, 

I  have  had  it  in  mind  for  a  week  or  two  to  address  you  a  note 
expression  of  my  gratitude,  sympathy,  and  warm  personal  regard  ; 
but  have  had  a  fear,  (for  which  I  acknowledge  there  was  no  cause) 
that  it  might  not  be  acceptable.  You  treated  me,  General  ,  at  my  first 
interview  with  you,  and  have  ever  since  treated  me,  with  so  much 
kindness  and  consideration ;y ou  have  appeared  to  repose  in  me  so  much 
confidence;  that  you  have  won  my  heart,  and  will  ever  command  any 
service  I  may  be  able  to  render. 

It  is  with  profound  regret  that  I  part  from  you  as  a  Commander.  I 
can  have  no  doubt  that  you  will  be  again  called  into  the  public  service, 
for  brains  are  none  too  plenty,  that  we  can  spare  the  ablest. 

The  leave  of  absence  you  kind  y  granted  me  of  late,  I  did  not  use, 
but  came  near  having  leave  to  absent  myself  from  the  world  entirely. 
But  I  am  getting  strong  again.  I  am  hard  at  work  on  my  Annual  Re- 

7  The  writer  gives  a  map  of  the  Cape  Fear  River  section  and  the  forts.  The  letter,  unsigned,  is 
written  in  pencil  on  an  army  report  blank,  a  large  sheet  about  eighteen  by  twenty-four  inches. 
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port,  have  forwarded  a  portion  of  it  to  Maj  Canby.8  The  results  of 
the  year  will  shew  very  well  I  think. 

I  was  at  Morehead  last  week  when  Col.  Lamb,9  late  of  Ft.  Fisher 
was  brought  into  port,  en  route  for  the  north.  He  remarked  that 
"Gen1.  Butler  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  take  the  Fort,  or  to 
save  his  army  if  he  had  attacked :  for  the  woods  were  full  of  Confederate 
troops."  He  said  this  to  a  gentleman  who  related  it  to  me.  My  im- 
pression, if  I  were  qualified  to  give  an  opinion,  is  that  Gen1.  Terry10 
did  right  in  assaulting  the  Fort,  and  Gen1.  Butler  did  right  in  declining 
to  assault  it,  in  the  circumstances  in  which  they  were  severally  placed 
It  must  have  been  exceedingly  annoying  to  you  to  see  the  golden 
opportunity  slip  by  in  which  to  strike  the  decisive  blow,  because  the 
parties  who  were  to  have  cooperated    with  you  nove  sunt  invente  '— 

But  enough  .  I  have  no  right  to  comment  Trusting  that  the  Provi- 
dential hand  that  rules  the  destinies  of  our  dear  land  may  speedily 
place  you  again  in  some  important  command,  where  you  may  repeat 
and  multiply  the  grand  services  you  have  already  rendered. 

I  have  the  honor  to  remain, 

General,  your  obedient  Serv't  and 

attahed  friend 
Horace  James11         Capt  &  Supt.  N  .  aff's 

Col  Lamb  was  late  commander  at  Fort  Fisher  [on  letter]. 


Fort  Fisher,  N.C. 

6  February  [sic]  1865 
Dear  Kind  Mr  Farmer 

I  received  your  2  Sun  papers  of  the  24th  &  25th  with  your  tobacco 
along  with  a  letter  from  My  Wife  &  Boys  Noble  Man  You  Seem  to 
have  a  knowledge  of  What  There  is  Most  want  of  around  here  I  was 
Short  at  Petersburg  and  I  was  Not  long  in  Want  for  No  Matter  Where 

8  Samuel  Canby  of  Delaware  was  sergeant  and  first  sergeant  of  New  Jersey  infantry  from  April  25 
to  July  25,  1861,  and  became  first  lieucenant  on  July  25,  1861.  He  received  the  brevet  first  lieutenant 
rank  on  April  7,  1862,  for  gallantry  at  Shiloh,  Tennessee,  and  brevet  captain  on  July  3,  1863,  for  gallantry 
and  meritorious  service  at  Gettysburg,  and  major  on  March  13,  1865,  for  gallantry  and  meritorious 
service  at  Franklin,  Tennessee.  He  resigned  on  July  1,  1868,  and  died  on  July  24,  1897.  Heitman, 
Army  Register,  I,  279-280. 

9  Samuel  T.  Lamb  of  Massachusetts  was  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster  of  volunteers  on 
November  26,  1862,  and  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  on  July  28,  1865.  Heitman,  Army 
Register,  I,  612. 

10  Alfred  Howe  Terry  was  born  in  Connecticut  on  November  10,  1827,  and  died  there  on  December 
16,  1890.  He  studied  law;  was  in  the  Connecticut  militia  and  became  colonel  in  Connecticut  volunteers 
in  1861;  and  played  a  leading  role  in  the  war  in  the  East.  In  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher  he  lost  681  men 
of  whom  eighty-eight  were  killed.  He  rose  to  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers  and  brigadier- 
general  in  the  regular  army.  He  remained  in  the  army  after  the  close  of  the  war.  Applcton's  Cyclo- 
paedia of  American  Biography,  VI,  65-66;  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XVIII,  378-379. 

11  Horace  James  of  Massachusetts  was  chaplain  of  the  25th  Massachusetts  infantry  on  October  28, 
1861;  became  captain  and  assistant  quartermaster  of  volunteers  on  February  18,  18G4;  and  was  honor- 
ably mustered  out  of  the  army  on  January  8,  1866.  He  died  June  9,  1875.  When  Colonel  Eliphalet 
Whittlesey  was  selected  in  1865  by  Oliber  O.  Howard  to  head  the  Freedmen's  Bureau  in  North  Caro- 
lina, Captain  Horace  James  was  appointed  on  July  15,  1865,  as  superintendent  of  the  eastern  district. 
Whittlesey  proposed  to  have  an  agent  in  each  county  and  to  use  only  military  men.  James  acted  in 
a  high  handed  manner;  seized  the  house  of  Dr.  Samuel  Marten  and  his  successor.  Captain  Rosekrans, 
used  this  house  as  a  boarding  house.  He  refused  to  return  in  on  account  of  the  difficulty  James  had 
with  Marten.  Whittlesey  refused  to  return  the  property,  but  when  the  case  was  appealed  to  Howard 
the  property  was  restored.  James  was  later  convicted  with  an  accomplice  of  killing  a  Negro  convict 
without  any  action  being  taken  against  them  He  was  at  the  time  connected  with  the1  Trent  River 
Settlement,  where  he  continued  his  highhanded  methods.  Heitman,  Army  Register,  I,  570;  J.  G.  de 
Roulhac  Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  298,  305,  322. 
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I  am  Your  Papers  and  Presents  are  for  Me  God  Bless  You  &  Your 
Noble  Family. 

The  first  time  I  took  the  liberty  of  writing  to  You  was  from  Morris 
Island.  S.C  when  we  were  attackin  [sic]  fort  Wagner  Sumter  &  Gregg 
Now  I  am  even  in  better  Spirits.  That  time  I  had  Bad  News  from 
My  Family  But  Now  I  have  good  News  from  all  parts  of  This  great 
Country. 

Well  Mr  Farmer  You  Saw  all  The  News  of  This  Place  But  it  is  hard 
for  anyone  to  Know  what  Division  Made  the  Desperate  Fight  of  7 
long  Hours  on  Fort  Fisher  it  was  The  Same  That  took  Palaski  [sic] 
at  Savana  [sic]  Wagner  &  Gregg  at  Charleston  and  Built  the  Batteries 
That  tumbled  Fort  Sumter,  it  was  The  first  at  Bermuda  Hundreds 
went  &  Charged  on  The  left  of  Grants  line  at  Coal  Harbour  in  June 
Then  Back  to  Petersburg  &  left  it  The  day  after  Burnside3  Mine, 
Then  Back  to  Deep  Bottom  Then  I  lost  My  Knapsack  and  Nearly 
My  Liberty  Then  Back  to  Petersburg  with  our  whole  Corps  The  old 
10th  where  we  built  a  New  line  and  Minded  [sic]  the  place  of  2  Corps 
the  9th.  &  18th.  Then  again  to  Deep  Bottom  with  nearly  2  Corps  10th 
&  18th  and  Nearly  up  to  That  Infernal  Richmond.  Well  Sir  our  Gen8 
are  Changed  So  often  and  Brigde  Com  So  often  That  it  pussels  [sic] 
ourselves  to  read  The  different  accounts  I  Must  Say  That  the  2nd 
Division  of  The  old  10th  Corps  Done  Their  Duty  at  Fort  Fisher  and 
I  Must  Say  That  the  2nd  Brigade  of  The  first  Division  was  a  long  time 
Coming  to  our  assistance  it  was  Dark  and  Begining  to  look  Blue. 
Now  we  are  Called  The  24th  Corps.  I  Saw  Some  fine  Men  fall  But 
None  finer  Braver  tall  &  Handsomer  That  Col  Moor  of  the  203rd  P.a. 
and  Col  Bel  12  of  the  4th  New  Hamshire  [sic]  all  Done  well  our  own 
Brigade  Commander  Penypacker13  of  The  97  th  Pensilvania  [sic]  got 
wounded  for  The  Second  time  in  These  6  Months  And  No  Man  Ex- 
posed himself  to  So  Much  Danger  as  Gen    Ames14  of  our  Division 

13  Louis  Bell  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  in  1836,  and  died  near  Fort  Fisher,  North  Carolina,  on 
January  16,  1865.  He  graduated  from  Brown  University  in  1853  and  began  to  practice  law.  He 
became  a  captain  of  a  New  Hampshire  company  in  1861,  and  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  fourth 
Hampshire  company  in  1861,  and  then  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  fourth  New  Hampshire  regiment  and 
colonel  in  1862.  He  held  various  responsible  positions  during  the  war  and  was  mortally  wounded  on 
January  15,  1865,  at  Fort  Fisher,  and  died  the  next  day.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography, 
I,  228. 

13  Galusha  Pennypacker  of  Pennsylvania  became  a  quartermaster  sergeant  on  April  22  to  July  29, 
1861;  became  captain  on  Augusc  22,  1861;  major  on  October  7,  1861;  lieutenant-colonel  on  April  3,  1864; 
and  colonel  on  August  15.  1864.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  January  15,  1865, 
for  gallantry  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher;  was  brevetted  major-general  of  volunteers  on  March  13, 
1865,  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  services  during  the  war;  and  was  given  the  rank  of  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  on  February  15,  1865.  He  resigned  on  April  30,  1866,  but  he  became  colonel  in  the  regular 
army  on  July  28,  1866;  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  on  March  2,  1867  for  gallantry  and  meritorious 
services  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher,  and  major-general  at  the  same  time  for  gallantry  and  meritorious 
services  during  the  war;  and  was  awarded  a  medal  of  honor  on  August  17,  1891,  for  bravery  in  the  battle 
at  Fort  Fisher,  where  he  was  severely  wounded  on  January  15,  1865,  wnile  leading  the  cnarge  over  the 
traverse  and  planting  the  colors  of  one  of  his  regiments  while  serving  as  colonel  of  the  97th  Pennsylvania 
infantry,  commanding  the  brigade.    He  retired  on  July  3,  1883.    Heitman,  Army  Register,  I,  782-783. 

14  Adelbert  Ames  was  born  in  Maine  on  October  31,  1835;  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1861; 
and  took  part  in  many  battles  of  the  Civil  War,  such  as  first  battle  of  Bull  Run,  Fredericksburg,  Chancel- 
lorsville,  Antietam,  Gettysburg,  and  many  others  in  Virginia.  He  was  brevetted  colonel  for  gallantry 
in  Virginia  and  at  Petersburg;  major-general  of  volunteers  for  his  conduct  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisner 
in  1865  and  major-general  in  the  regular  army  for  "gallant  and  meritorious  conduct  in  the  field  during 
the  rebellion."  On  April  30,  1866,  he  was  mustered  out  of  volunteer  service  and  on  July  28,  1866,  he 
was  made  lieutenant  colonel  in  tne  regular  army.  On  July  15,  1868,  he  became  provisional  governor 
of  Mississippi;  on  March  17,  1869,  he  was  placed  over  the  fourth  military  district;  and  he  supervised 
the  election  in  Mississippi  on  November  30,  1869,  and  the  meeting  of  the  legislature  of  that  state  on 
January  11,  1870.  He  was  elected  United  States  Senator  for  the  unexpired  term  beginning  on  Marcn  4, 
1869,  but  resigned  his  seat  after  he  was  elected  governor  of  Mississippi  in  1873.  His  administration  was 
so  repugnant  to  tne  whites  that  it  resulted  in  much  disturbance  over  the  state  such  as  the  riot  at  Vicks- 
burg.  After  the  Democratic  legislature  convened  in  January  of  1876,  at  tides  of  impeachment  were 
prepared  against  all  of  the  executive  officers  of  the  state.  Seeing  that  he  could  not  escape  conviction, 
Ames  offered  to  resign,  which  he  was  permitted  to  do,  and  then  he  moved  to  Minnesota,  and  later  to 
Massachusetts.    Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  I,  63-64. 
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he  loaded  guns  for  2  Men  That  got  Slight  wounds  and  Neither  wanted 
to  go  to  Hospital.  You  May  Judge  of  the  Size  of  The  Monster  fort 
Fisher  when  I  tell  You  it  is  Nearly  as  large  as  all  Morris  Island  and  all 
its  forts. 

Well  Mr  Farmer  I  got  Square  with  The  rebs  This  time  They  got  My 
Knapsack  and  Contents  at  Deep  run  or  Bottom  and  I  got  Plenty  of 
every  Sort  of  Clothes  of  the  Best  That  I  wanted  and  even  a  Splendid 
pair  of  doubled  Soled  Boots  That  I  am  Very  Proud  of  and  Keep 
polished  with  a  rebel  Brush  &  Blacking  I  told  my  Wife  to  Shew  You 
a  letter  That  I  Sent  Some  time  ago  The  rebs  had  planty  of  Cloths  [sic] 
&  provisions  in  The  fort  Better  pants  and  The  Same  Couler  [sic]  Than 
ours  Grey  Cloth  Jackets  well  lined  and  Made  I  have  a  New  one  on 
inside  my  Blouze  [sic]  well  Mr  Farmer  our  Boys  got  Plenty  of  tobacco 
too  But  Devided  [sic]  it  and  I  had  plenty  But  This  Morning  There  was 
a  poor  Light  when  I  got  up  at  five  So  I  got  Your  Paper  at  Six  &  New 
[sic]  You  Handwriting  10  Yards  from  Me  in  The  Carriers  hand  By 
the  light  of  our  fire  and  we  Keep  rousing  ones  all  round  in  Sight  of  the 
rebs  but  we  will  Soon  be  ready  to  See  what  The  [sic]  are  doing  in  Wil- 
mington, our  Brigades  The  2nd  are  composed  of  the  47th  &  48th  N.  Y 
76th  &  97th&  203rd  Pencilvana  [sic]  and  only  a  part  of  each  regt  Come 
But  the  rest  will  Soon  be  here  The  First  Brigade  is  Composed  of  3rd 
N.Y.  112  N.Y.  117th  N.Y.  and  142nd  New  York  Comanded  [sic]  By 
Gen  Curtis15  (Brave  as  lion  wounded)  The  3rd  Brigade  Poor  Co  Bell 
Brave  &  Handsom  [sic]  Now  a  Dear  Gen1  is  Composed  of  the  4th 
N.Ham  115th  N  York  169th  N  York  and  The  9thof  Main  [sic]  that  was 
left  at  Chapfins  farm  as  So  Many  of  Them  Disserts  [sic]  The  [sic]  are 
Called  the  Mean  9th,  So  That  is  our  2nd  Division  of  the  old  10th  and  Now 
the    24th  Corps. 

Well  Sir  I  See  the  papers  are  all  down  on  Gen  Butler  For  Not 
taking  This  place  on  XMass  [sic]  day.  I  hope  it  is  all  for  the  best, 
when  a  Man  is  Down.  Down  with  him  it  is  No  harm  to  tell  You  My 
Opinion  Butler  Done  Well  Nearly  The  Same  Men  was  put  on  Board 
The  7thDec  and  Came  on  as  well  as  we  Could  to  The  fleet  and  They 
were  Not  ready  So  we  had  to  put  into  Beaufort  for  Coal  So  we  got 
ready  on  The  24th  But  Kept  on  Board  Very  Crouded  [sic]  So  when  we 
landed  on  Christmas  day  we  were  Not  in  fighting  Condition  and  I  Say 
There  was  More  Men  to  dispute  our  landing  as  They  fought  us  all 
way  at  landing  But  This  time  I  did  Not  hear  a  shot  and  we  had  More 
More  [sic]  Men  to  Mind  our  rear  and  provisions  and  The  weather  was 
wet  and  Stormy  and  how  Could  we  live  with  Nothing  only  our  Cloths 
[sic]  and  one  or  two  Days  rations  No  Blankets.  The  Men  were  hardly 
able  to  walk  with  their  long  Storage  on  Board  Dirty  transports  So 
I  Say  That  Butler  done  well  enough  when  he  was  ready  Porter  was 
Not  and  when  Porter  was  ready  Butlers  Men  was  Not  ready  Dear 
Sir  I  think  I  am  Scribling  [sic]  too  Much.  But  this  is  rebel  paper  Pen  & 
ink  &  I  know  That  You  will  Send  This  to  My  Family  as  I  have  only 

1 5  Newton  Martin  Curtis  of  New  York  was  captain  of  New  York  infantry  on  May  15,  1861,  lieutenant 
colonel  on  October  22,  18G2,  colonel  on  January  21,  1863,  and  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  by  brevet 
on  October  28,  1864,  for  distinguished  service  on  the  enemy's  works  near  New  Market,  Virginia. 
He  became  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  January  15,  1865;  was  brevetted  major-general  of 
volunteers  on  March  13,  1865,  for  gallant  and  meritorious  service  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Fisher.  He 
was  awarded  a  medal  by  Congress  on  May  28,  1891,  for  being  the  first  man  at  Fort  Fisher  on  January  15, 
1865,  to  pass  through  the  stockade  and  to  lead  personally  each  assault  on  the  traverses,  and  was  four 
times  wounded.    He  was  honorably  mustered  out  on  January  15,  1866.    Heitman,  Army  Register,  I,  347. 
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one  Stamp.  I  Never  felt  Better  in  My    life,  But  I  would  like  to  See  My 
fine  Boys 

And  When  My  Brave  Boys  Sees  This  they  will  know  That  Their 
Father  wants  for  Nothing  Johny  might  put  a  little  plug  of  tobacco 
tight  up  in  a  Newspaper  and  write  My  name  on  The  Paper.  My  wife 
lives  310  E  32nd  St  I  have  Nothing  More  at  Present  only  I  Send  You 
a  Sample  Jeff  Davis  Money  You  Can  keep  The  2  and  give  the  5  to  My 
Wife  as  a  token  of  fisher 

I  Remain  Your  Humble  Servant 

Peter  Henderson  Com    H  47th  N.Y  Vols 
Fort  Fisher.    N.C 

P.S  There  is  Noe  [sic]  use  of  Me  telling  You  every  thing  is  well 
described  in  the  Herald,  and  The  fort  was  Not  in  our  possession  an 
Hour  when  I  Saw  a  Correspondent  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand  on  his 
rounds  for  information  I  had  a  Notion  of  Speaking  to  him  as  he  Came 
to  talk  to  two  rebel  officers  That  I  had  .  he  was  No  way  Shy  in  Saying 
who  he  was  and  what  he  was  about  and  the  rebels  answerd  [sic]  in 
good  Humour  one  Said  he  was  Capt  of  Artillery  and  lost  42  killed  Since 
the  BomBardmen  [sic]  and  The  other  rebel  officer  Said  That  he  was 
Lieutenant  of  ordinance  [sic]  and  That  There  was  2500  Men  in  The 
fort  But  the  [sic]  Spoke  Very  Sociable  and  I  let  Them  talk  as  Much 
as  They  liked  as  I  was  getting  information  and  had  The  light  from  the 
Correspondents  lamp  besides  I  felt  Bad  when  we  were  ordered  out  of 
the  fort  to  Camp  outside  about  a  Mile  from  where  we  are  Now.  it  was 
well  for  us  as  we  were  Very  Near  the  powder  Magazin  [sic]  and  That 
done    as  much  harm  as  The  fight 

Mrs  Henderson  please  return  this  as  I  wish  to  send  it  to  a  friend 

John  W.  Farmer16 


Head-Quarters,  District  of  North  Carolina. 

New  Berne,  N.  C.    Feby.  7  1865. 

My  dear  General 

In  Spite  of  all  the  Richmond  Examiner17  Can  Say  I  am  convinced 
that  you  are  human  and  that  you  are  therefore  not  perfectly  indifferent 
to  what  your  friends  think  of  these  matters  which  have  of  late  con- 
cerned you  and  which  have  been  cause  for  much  discussion  among 
your  friends  and  your  enemies. 

I  wish  to  say  to  you,  that  recollecting  always  the  kindly  manner  in 
which  you  have  treated  me  and  the  various  kind  expressions  you  have 
written,  I  am  personally  very  sorry  that  it  was  considered  necessary 
by  the  Administration    to  relieve  you  from  your  late  command.18 

16  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  identify  John  W.  Farmer. 

17  The  weekly  Richmond  Examiner  was  published  from  February  3,  1848,  to  1866,  and  the  daily 
Richmond  Examiner  from  April  25,  1859,  to  July  15,  1867.     Union  List  of  Newspapers,  p.  708. 

1 8  After  a  rather  brilliant  beginning,  Butler  delayed  until  Beauregard  collected  an  army  and  bottled 
him  up  in  Bermuda  Hundred  in  Virginia  in  1864.  Grant  was  furious,  but  he  knew  that  Butler  had  the 
upper  hand  on  him  for  if  he  were  discharged  from  the  army,  he  could  cause  endless  trouble.  After  the 
election  of  1864  Grant  persuaded  Lincoln  to  run  the  risk  for  the  good  of  the  army  and  dismiss  Butler, 
which  was  done  on  January  7,  1865.  James  Ford  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  Stales  from  the  Com- 
promise of  1850  to  the  End  of  the  Roosevelt  Administration,  IV,  445. 
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Of  course  I  do  not  presume  to  criticise  the  acts  of  the  powers  that  be, 
but  I  cannot  but  feel  that  an  injustice  has  been  done  you.  I  cannot  also 
help  the  feeling  that  this  like  other  events  that  have  transpired, 
during  the  war,  will  at  least  be  source  of  little  regret  to  you. 

Of  course  you  expected  from  none  of  the  newspapers  nothing  less 
than  the  meanness  they  exhibit  now.  A  week  before  the  Ft.  Fisher 
affair  they  would  all  of  them  have  been  on  their  knees  to  you. 

As  the  Spaniards  say:    "asi  se  va  el  mundo. " 

Your  letter  by  Peter  Lawson  I  received  from  his  hands,  as  also  one 
or  two  other  private  notes  since  to  friends  who  desired  "facilities" 
for  something.  All  these  I  have  attended  to  as  promptly  as  I  could,  and 
I  only  desire  that  you  w  11  still  command  me  if  I  can  be  of  any  service 
to  you    or  to  your  friends 

It  is  thought  by  some  here  ,  that  the    Admiral  (or  as  he  is  now  called 
the    Admirable  -  Porter)  is  fast    writing  himself  to  death. 

I  remain  General    Very  respectfully  Yours 


Ben  B.  F.  Butler 
Lowell-  Mass. 


J.  W.  Farmer 


Headquarters  l8t  U  S  C  Troops 
Near  Fort  Fisher  Feb  9th  1865 
Maj.  Gen.  Butler, 

Honored  Sir, 

I  avail  myself  of  this  opportunity  to  tax  your  kindness,  to  read  a 
letter  from  one  who  notwithstanding  his  humble  sphere  in  life  desires 
nevertheless  to  correct  any  false  statement  which  he  believes  was 
created  and  circulated  for  malicious    designs. 

I  have  only  had  the  pleasure  of  reading  two  news  papers  ,  since  we 
captured  this  place  one  of  which  in  an  editorial  relative  to  your  removal 
from  your  late  command,  went  on  to  say,  among  many  other  abomi- 
nable falsehoods,  "that  even  the  colored  troops  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  Joy."  And  the  said  editorial  went  on  in  a  lying  train  of 
arguments  to  use  several  other  phrazes  [sic],  in  giving  vent  to  its  miser- 
able spleen,  in  which  it  tried  to  thread  colored  soldier  hate,  And  which 
to  my    knowledge  were  unpardonable  misrepresentations. 

Sir,  permit  me  to  inform  you  that  there  never  was  a  man  more 
beloved,  than  you  were  by  the  colored  troops.  They  not  only  regarded 
you  as  their  invincible  friend,  but  as  a  benign  father,19  one  in  whose 
hands  their  interest  and  rights  were  safe  And  when  the  news  of  your 
removal  reached  us  at  the  landing  near  Fort  Fisher  it  give  rise  to  more 
bitter  expression  than  I  ever  heard  before  among  those  men.  To  Say 
nothing  of  the  frightful  oaths  and  Itecrations  [sic],  which  were  uttered 
without  stint  or  measure.  Some  even  became  despondent,  and  many 
remarked  that  every  thing  looked  gloomy.  Yes,  I  could  say  a  great  deal 
more,  but  prudents  [sic]  forbids  me. 

18  Butler  w«s  among  the  first  to  advocate  the  use  of  Negro  troops,  and  began  to  organize  them  in 
Louisiana  before  he  was  removed  from  that  area  in  December,  1862.  George  S.  Dennison  Papers, 
Library  of  Congress.  The  best  of  tnese  papers  have  been  edited  by  James  A.  Padgett  and  can  be  found 
in  The  Louisiana  Historical  Review,  October,  1940. 
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But  be  assured  Sir,  that  the  oppressed  and  degraded  sons  of  Africa, 
are  not  blind  to  their  benefactors.  They  know  what  Maj  Gen  General 
[sic]  has  done  more  to  raise  them  to  manhood,  than  all  the  other  generals 
who  lived  Since  the  nation  breathed  its  existence.  Your  name  like 
Jesus  of  Nazareths,  will  stand  chisseled  in  the  principals  [sic]  of 
Justice  and  righteousness,  as  long  as  God  shall  revolve  this  world. 
For  posterity  a  thousand  ages  to  come,  will  only  remember  Gen  Butler 
to  worship  at  his  Shrine.  You  need  not  care  whether  your  historian 
inks  his  paper  in  malice  of  friendship,  for  the  black  men  of  the  South 
will  transmitt  [sic],  pure,  undented  and  garland  with  eternal  honors 
upon  the  pages  of  tradition. 

I  could  Say  a  great  deal  about  the  probabilities  and  the  impossi- 
bilities [sic]  of  your  capturing  Fort  Fisher  on  Christmas  day.  But  as 
I  only  intended  to  assure  of  our  high  esteem,  and  to  correct  those  news 
paper  misrepresentations  I  forbear  to  go  any  further. 

I  am  general  your  obedient  servant 

H  N  Turner20 
Chaplain  lat  U.S.C.  Troops. 


March  the  1.  1865 

Craven  St  Jail  Newbern  N  C 
Maj  Gen  B.  F.  Butler 

Sir  your  unworth  [sic]  Servant  H.  W.  Lane  respectfully  drops 
you  a  few  lines  in  regard  to  my  imprisonment  Gen  if  you  reckolect 
[sic]  I  reported  a  case  to  you  last  Sept  at  Point  of  rocks  W.  A.  Joyns 
[sic]  was  the  caus  [sic]  of  it  as  he  was  one  of  your  detectives  though  I  do 
not  reckolect  [sic]  of  indicating  Gen  Palmer21  but  the  Cotton  was 
bought  &  sold  after  your  order  came  out  preventing  any  speculation 
on  the  productions  of  the  Rebles  States.  Gen  if  you  reckolect  [sic]  you 
did  permit  me  through  Gen  Wild22  to  recruit  for  the  state  of  Mass  in 
the  Rebels  [sic]  lines  I  then  came  to  the  Department  of    N.  C.    &  went 

20  Henry  McNeal  Turner,  a  Negro,  was  born  on  February  1,  1834.  and  died  on  May  8,  1915.  He  was 
born  near  Abbeville,  South  Carolina,  and  did  not  learn  to  read  until  he  was  fifteen  years  of  age.  In 
1853  he  became  a  minister  in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  South,  and  for  four  years  he  was  a  noted 
Negro  preacher  in  the  South.  In  1857  he  moved  to  St.  Louis  and  the  next  year  joined  with  the  African 
Methodist  Church.  He  became  a  deacon  in  1860  in  Baltimore  where  he  was  in  charge  of  the  mission 
work.  He  moved  to  Washington,  D.  C.  in  1862,  and  became  a  pastor  of  a  Israel  Churcn;  became  chap- 
lain for  the  first  regiment  of  Negro  troops  in  1863;  and  in  1865  he  was  assigned  to  the  Freedmen's  Bureau 
in  Georgia.  He  soon  resigned  to  build  up  the  African  Methodist  Church.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
constitutional  convention  in  that  state  in  1867;  became  postmaster  in  Macon  in  1869,  but  soon  gave  it 
up  on  account  of  the  intense  hostility  to  a  Negro's  holding  the  job;  and  served  as  customs  inspector 
and  detective  for  some  time.  He  was  a  bishop  in  the  African  Methodist  Church  from  1880  to  1892; 
was  chancellor  of  Morris  Brown  College  (now  Morris  Brown  University,  Atlanta,  Georgia)  for  twelve 
years;  and  founded  several  periodicals.     Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XIX,  65-66. 

21  Innis  Newton  Palmer  (March  30,  1824-September  9,  1900)  was  born  in  New  York;  graduated  from 
West  Point  in  1846;  served  in  the  Mexican  War;  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brevet  captain  after  the  war. 
He  served  most  of  his  time  on  tne  west  coast,  but  in  the  first  part  of  the  Civil  War  he  guarded  Wsahing- 
ton  City  as  major  of  cavalry.  He  became  a  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  September  23,  1861; 
fought  in  Virginia  until  1862;  and  in  North  Carolina  until  1865.  On  March  13,  1865,  he  was  brevetted 
colonel  and  major-general  of  volunteers.  In  January,  1866,  he  left  volunteer  service,  and  as  brevet 
colonel  he  remained  in  the  army.  He  became  a  colonel  in  June,  1868;  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the 
West;  and  retired  on  March  30,  1879.     Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  XIV,  184-185. 

22  Edward  Augustus  Wild  was  born  in  Massachusetts  on  November  25,  1825,  and  died  in  Colombia, 
South  America,  on  September  3,  1891.  He  graduated  from  Harvard  University  in  1844,  and  entered 
the  army  when  the  Civil  War  broke  out.  He  became  a  captain  of  a  Massachusetts  regiment  on  April 
21,  1861;  major  in  1862;  lieutenant-colonel  and  then  colonel  in  1862;  and  brigadier-general  on  April  24, 
1863.  He[served  in  North  Carolina  recruiting  Negro  troops.  On  June  23, 1864,  he  was  arrested  for  refusing 
to  obey  orders,  but  the  court-martial  verdict  was  later  set  aside;  he  was  superintendent  of  the  Freedman's 
Bureau  in  Georgia  for  a  while  after  the  close  of  the  war;  and  then  he  engaged  in  silver  mining.  Applelon's 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  VI,  504-505;  National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  V,  511 
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to  work.  I  was  doing  very  well  I  did  turn  over  the  Recruits  to  Col 
Rider23  of  the  33  Regm  Mass  vol  so  far  as  I  can  learn  my  charges  are 
taking  of  2  bales  of  cotton  &  selling  it  for  one  of  the  Men  that  came  of 
from  Rebledom  [sic]  any  how  tha  [sic]  will  not  try  me  &  I  mite  [sic] 
stay  here  untill  [sic]  dooms  day  unless  some  one  will  order  my  release 
it  is  very  hard  to  treat  a  Siterson  [sic]  this  way  more  peticler  [sic]  one 
that  has  done  the  servace  [sic]  as  I  have  my  servaces  [sic]  has  always 
ben  [sic]  Volty  [sic]  since  I  have  ben  [sic]  in  the  lines  I  was  with  Gen 
Foster24  &  Col  Spears25  to  Jackson  N  C.  &  at  other  places  &.  Recruit- 
ing for  the  U  S  army  I  recruited  over  100  for  Gen  Wilds  Brigade  in 
1863.  also  for  the  2nd  N  C.  Reg 

But  Gen  Butler  that  old  thing  that  cotton  is  the  matter  &  you  can 
releave  [sic]  me  by  letting  the  Herald  know  the  true  statement  of  the 
affair.  I  see  very  plainly  I  was  imprisoned  the  2nd  time  I  came  to 
Newbery  after  you  was  superceded  Gen  I  wish  most  sincerely  that  you 
will  gave  [sic]  these  few  lines  some  attention  &  you  will  do  a  favor 
that  will  not  be  forgotten. by  your  obedient  servant 

H.  W.  Lane26 

Recr  agt  for  Mass 
On  back  of  letter. 
Ans  March  13  1865 

I  have  no  power  to  interfere  in  your  behalf  however  meritorious 
your  case  may  be  I  know  Gen  Palmer  and  do  not  believe  he  will  permit 
you  to  be  treated  unjustly 

Respectfully    B  F  B 

Roanoke  Island  N  C  May  15-  1865 

Maj  Gen  Ben  F.  Butler  Kind  Sir 

You  will  excuse  my  audacity  in  addressing  you  this  line,  but  it  is 
from  pure  motives  of  friendship,  I  feel  it  my  duty  to  inform  you  of 
some  affairs  here,  there  is  a  man  here  from  Lowell  by  the  Name  of 

23  Godfrey  Rider,  Jr.,  was  a  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  33d  Massachusetts  infantry.  Heitman,  Army 
Register,  II.  141. 

2*  John  Gray  Foster  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  May  27,  1823,  and  died  in  the  same  state  on 
September  2,  1874.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1846;  served  in  the  Mexican  War;  was  an  assist- 
ant engineer  in  Maryland  and  served  in  the  Coast  Survey  from  1848  to  1854;  was  assistant  professor 
of  engineering  at  West  Point  from  1855  to  1857;  was  at  Charleston,  South  Carolina,  when  secession  took 
place;  moved  the  garrison  from  Fort  Moultrie  to  Sumter  during  the  night  of  December  26-27,  1860, 
for  which  he  was  made  major;  and  helped  defend  Fort  Sumter  when  it  was  bombarded.  He  was  a 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  October  23,  1861;  was  brevetted  lieutenant-colonel  for  bravery  at 
Roanoke  Island,  North  Carolina;  and  with  the  rank  of  major-general  of  volunteers  in  1862-63  he  made 
several  expeditions.  He  commanded  the  department  of  North  Carolina  and  Virginia  from  July  to 
November,  1863;  was  then  sent  to  Ohio;  returned  to  the  South  to  assist  Sherman;  was  brevetted  briga- 
dier-general and  major-general  in  the  regular  army  in  1865;  served  in  Florida  during  1865  to  1866; 
and  after  that  was  on  several  engineering  projects.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography.il, 
511-512. 

2  5  Samuel  Perkins  Spear  was  born  in  Massachusetts  in  1815,  and  died  in  New  York  City  on  May  5, 
1875.  He  enlisted  in  the  army  in  1833;  was  in  the  Seminole  and  Mexican  wars;  and  then  spent  his  time 
fighting  the  Indians  of  the  West.  He  became  a  lieutenant-colonel  of  Pennsylvania  forces  on  September 
25.  1861;  colonel  on  August  25,  1862;  and  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  on  March  13,  1865.  He 
resigned  from  the  army  on  May  9,  1865,  and  devoted  his  time  to  private  affairs.  He  was  wounded  in 
the  Mexican  War  and  several  times  in  the  Civil  War.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography, 
V.  625. 

26  The  editor  has  been  unable  to  learn  more  about  H.  W.  Lane  than  he  tells  about  himself  in  the 
letter. 
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Holland  Streeter  as  assistant  Supt  of  Freedmen  under  Capt  H.  James 
A  P  M  now  the  prevailing  opinion  is  that  he  is  here  through  your  [sic] 
as  a  reward  for  some  political  favor  this  I  cannot  believe  is  true  for 
he  is  a  noncompetent  full  Blooded  Copper  head2  7  of  the  meanest  stamp. 
Now  as  a  Citizen  of  Massachusetts  I  protest  against  his  holding  the 
position  and  pray  you  will  use  your  influence  for  his  immediate  re- 
moval. I  ask  this  on  the  ground  of  justice  &  humanity,  as  I  am  no 
office  secer  [seeker.] 

Yours  with  respect 

Amasa  W.  Stevens28 


Head  Quarters,    2d  Mass.  Artillery, 
Camp" Chattanooga,"    Near  New  Berne,N.C. 
June  6th    '65 
General : 

I  write  you  in  behalf  of  Capt.  Jere.  A.  Greeley,of  my  regiment,  for- 
merly a  Lieutenant  of  the  17th  Mass.  Inf'y.  You  may  perhaps  remem- 
ber the  circumstances  in  his  case.  After  his  promotion  as  Captain  in  my 
regiment,  he  applied  for  discharge  from  the  17th,  and  his  application 
was  returned  by  you  with  an  endorcement  to  the  effect  that  the  accept- 
ance of  a  Commission  in  a  higher  grade  was  equivalent  to  a  discharge 
from  the  office  formerly  held.  The  War  Department,  however,  dis- 
missed "Lieut.  J.  A.  Greeley,  17th  Mass  Vols."  This,you  decided, 
did  not  affect  Captain  J.A.Greeley  ,  2d  Mass.  Arty;  but  Capt  Greeley 
has  never  been  able  to  obtain  his  pay  due  as  a  Lieutenant  of  the  17th- 
As  I  understand  it,  by  War  Department  Orders,  an  office  discharged 
the  service  is  entitled  to  pay  to  the  time  he  receives  the  order  of  dis- 
charge, and  an  officer  dismissed,  to  pay  to  the  date  of  the  order  of  dis- 
missal, unless  otherwise  specified.  I  would  respectfully  solicit  your 
influence  to  assist  Capt.  Greeley  in  procuring  the  pay  due  him. 

In  a  recent  letter  from  Gen'l  Wild,  he  mentions  having  spoken  to 
you  of  my  expedition  in  December  last  from  Plymouth  towards 
Hamilton,  N.  C,  designed  to  destroy  a  "ram"  then  building  at 
Edward's  Ferry, on  the  Roanoke.  The  Navy  were  to  have  assisted,  but 
their  cooperation  was  of  such  a  character  that  no  assistance  was  really 
given  me.  I  do  not  desire  to  trespass  on  your  time,  but,  feeling  that 
you  would  still  have  some  interest  in  matters  transpiring  in  this  Section, 
formerly  under  your  command,  I  will  mention  a  single  instance  of 
cooperation  (?)  of  the  Naval  with  the  Land  forces  under  my  command. 
I  have  been  in  command  at  Plymouth  since  November  last, (having 
returned  only  yesterday  to  my  regiment) .About  the  first  of  April,  '65 
(or     rather  immediately  following  the  surrender  of  the  rebel  Gen. 

27  Copperheads  were  Northern  people  who  sympathized  with  the  South  during  the  Civil  War.  The 
name  came  from  the  custom  of  wearing  a  button,  cut  from  a  copper  cent,  on  which  was  the  goddess  of 
liberty.    J.  Franklin  Jameson,  revised  by  Albert  E.  McKinley,  Dictionary  of  United  States  History,  p.  1 18. 

28  Amasa  W.  Stevens  was  a  carpetbagger  who  migrated  to  North  Carolina.  He  was  elected  to  the 
house  of  representatives  as  a  Republican  in  1868.  He  was  bought  by  George  W.  Swepson  and  M.  S. 
Littlefield.    Hamilton,  Reconstruction  in  North  Carolina,  pp.  350n,  376,  386. 
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Johnson29  to  Gen.  Sherman30)  it  was  intimated  to  me  by  parties  from 
the  upper  Roanoke,  that  two  small  steamers,  called  the  "Cotton  Plant" 
and  "Fisher'  -  private  property,  but  which  had  formerly  been  seized 
and  used  by  the  Rebel  Navy,  and  afterwards,  on  the  breaking  up  of 
the  Naval  Depot  at  Halifax,  been  returned  to  the  owners,  -  were  then 
just  above  Halifax,  and  would  be  surrendered  to  me,  if  the  owners 
might  be  allowed  to  retain  their  cotton  and  other  property  then  on 
the  boats.  I  at  once  referred  the  matter  from  Gen'l  Palmer,  and  was 
instructed  by  him  to  do  as  I  thought  best  about  it-  On  the  10th  of 
May,  the  agent  of  one  M.McMahon-  claimant  of  the  boats-  came  in 
to  Plymouth,  and  surrendered  the  boats  to  me,  to  be  taken  possession 
of  at  Hamilton  or  Palmyra.  I  at  once  notifed  the  Naval  Commander 
of  the  surrender,  and  asked  his  assistance  in  getting  the  boats  down  the 
river  (supposed  to  be  obstructed  with  torpedoes.)  On  the  same  evening, 
10th.  I  sent  an  officer  ,  with  a  detachment  of  Cavalry,  to  Hamilton 
and  Palmyra,  to  receive  the  surrendered  property.  Instead,  however, 
of  the  aid  which  I  had  asked  from  the  Navy,  the  Commander,  instantly 
on  receipt  of  my  letter  despatched  a  small,  swift,  light-draught  torpedo- 
boat,  with  orders  to  proceed  up  the  river  as  fast  as  possible,  and  reach 
and  seize  the  Boats  before  my  party  could  get  there.  This  they  effected, 
my  party  not  being  advised  of  their  movement,  and  traveling  leisurely, 
as  they  had  but  60  miles  to  march,  and  had  3  days  in  which  to  do  it 
(the  boats  were  to  be  delivered  over  on  the  13th.  and  the  Cavalry 
started  on  the  10th). 

As  soon  as  I  learned  of  the  seizure,  I  protested  to  the  Naval  Com- 
mander, and  asked  that  he  would  turn  over  the  boats  to  me,  as,  at  the 
time  of  seizure,  they  were  U.S.  property,  and  in  my  charge,  though  not 
in  my  actual  possession.  The  correspondence  ensuing  upon  this  is 
enclosed  herewith.  I  would  respectfully  request  the  expression  of  your 
opinion,  if  convenient,  whether  this  seizure  by  the  Navy,  under  the 
circumstances,  can  be  considered  justifiable  or  legal.  I  was  not  before 
aware  that  all  property  on  inland  waters  is  subject  to  seizure  by  the 
Navy-  that  it" clearly  belongs  to  them"  to  seize  or  receive  their 
surrender,  etc. 

With  requesting  the  exertion  of  your  influence  in  another  matter, 
I  will  conclude,  and  not  too  far  presume  on  time  which  must  be  greatly 
occupied,  though  there  are  other  matters  of  import  which  I  desire  to 
bring  to  your  notice. 

You  are  of  course  aware  of  the  late  orders  regarding  the  mustering 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  troops.     My  regiment  is  now  lying  encamped 

29  Joseph  Eggleston  Johnston  was  born  in  Virginia  on  February  3,  1809,  and  died  in  Washington, 
D.  C  on  March  21,  1891.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1829;  served  in  the  Black  Hawk  War  in 
1832;  was  in  the  Seminole  War  and  in  the  Mexican  War;  and  led  an  active  life  in  the  army.  He  resigned 
on  April  22,  1861;  was  made  a  major-general  of  volunteers  in  the  army  of  Virginia;  soon  became  a 
brigadier-general  in  the  Confederate  army;  and  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  West  and  in  Georgia. 
He  retreated  before  Sherman  in  Georgia  until  Hood  was  put  in  his  place  on  July  17,  1864,  but  Lee 
restored  Johnston  to  his  command  on  February  23,  1865.  On  April  18,  1865,  Johnston  and  .Sherman 
made  a  convention  relative  to  the  army  under  Johnston,  but  Stanton  refused  to  accept  the  terms,  and 
he  was  forced  to  surrender  to  Sherman  on  April  26.  After  the  close  of  the  war  he  returned  to  Virginia, 
and  was  elected  to  Congress  in  1878.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  I  I,  458-560; 
Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  X,  144-146. 

30  William  Tecumseh  Sherman  was  born  in  Ohio  on  February  8,  1820,  and  died  in  New  York  City 
on  February  14,  1891.  He  graduated  from  West  Point  in  1840;  served  in  the  Mexican  War;  after 
resigning  from  the  army  he  was  a  banker,  then  attorney,  and  superintendent  of  a  military  academy 
at  Alexandria,  Louisiana;  and  entered  the  Union  army  in  1861.  He  played  a  conspicuous  part  in  the 
war,  but  his  greatest  work  was  breaking  the  back  of  the  Confederacy  by  his  memorable  march  across 
Georgia  in  1864  and  his  march  through  the  Carolinasin  the  winter  and  early  spring  of  1865.  Appleton's 
Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  V,  502-506. 
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here,  and  I  suppose  two  or  three  weeks  will  decide  whether  we  are  to 
leave  the  service,  or  remain  in  it.  My  regiment  has  been  in  service  but 
about  a  year  and  a  half,-  most  of  the  officers  desire  to  remain  in  it, 
and  I  will  consider  it  a  very  great  favor  if  you  will  endeavor  to  have 
it  remain  in  service.  Some  must  remain,  and  this  organization  is  about 
full-  the  men  have  given  good  account  of  themselves  when  in  action, 
and  if  they  can  be  retained  ,  consistently  with  the  interests  of  the 
service,  I  am  sure  it  would  give  good  satisfaction. 

I  am,  General, 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  obedient  servant, 
Jones  Frankle31 
Col.  2d  Mass.  Artillery. 

Major  General  B.  F.  Butler,  U.S. Vols. 

P.S.  -General  Paine32  assumed  command  here  to-day.  A  portion  of 
his  troops  have  arrived. 

On  back  of  letter 

Ans  June  13    per  Mr  B 

My  Dear  Colonel 

There  will  be  I  think  no  difficulty  in  Capt  Greelys  [sic]  pay.  When 
I  am  in  Washington  I  will  see  that  it  is  properly  presented  if  he  will 
send  me  the  papers. 

The  property  in  the  Steamers  clearly  belonged  to  your  forces  There 
is  no  pretense  of  right  on  the  part  of  the  Naval  Commander  However 
he  cannot  have  any  prize  Money  in  the  boats  by  the  recent  decisions 
of  the  Courts.  I  will  do  anything  that  lies  in  my  power  to  have  your 
regiment  retained  in  service 

Yours  truly 

BFB 


New  Bern  N.C. 
June  14th  1865 
Maj.  Gen  B.  F.  Butler 

Sir 

I  have  the  honor  to  make  the  following  Statement  and  to  ask 
advice  of  you  as  to  what  method  is  best  for  me  to  adopt. 

31  Jones  Frankle  of  Prussia  and  Massachusetts  became  major  of  the  Seventeenth  Massachusetts 
Infantry  on  July  22,  1861;  colonel  of  the  Second  Massachusetts  Artillery  on  December  28,  1S63;  was 
brevetted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  September  3,  1865  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  service 
in  the  department  of  North  Carolina;  and  was  honorably  mustered  out  on  September  3,  1865.  Heitman. 
Army  Register,  I,  434. 

3  2  Halbert  Eleazer  Paine  was  born  on  February  4,  1826,  and  died  on  April  14,  1905.  He  graduated 
from  Western  Reserve  University;  studied  law;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.  He  entered  the 
from  Union  Reserve  University;  studied  law;  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  1848.  He  entered  the 
Union  army  as  a  colonel  of  a  Wisconsin  regiment  in  July,  1861;  became  brigadier-general  of  volunteers 
on  March  13,  1863;  lost  a  leg  at  Port  Hudson;  defended  Washington  in  1864;  was  brevetted  major-gen- 
eral of  volunteers  on  March  13,  1865;  and  resigned  on  May  15,  1865.  He  served  as  a  Republican  in 
Congress  from  December  4,  1865,  to  March  3,  1871;  was  a  delegate  to  the  Philadelphia  Loyalist  con- 
vention in  1866;  practiced  law  in  Washington  after  he  had  retired  from  Congress;  and  was  commissioner 
of  patents  from  1879  to  1881.    Dictionary  of  American  Biogarphy,  XIV,  148-149. 
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I  have  been  an  officer  in  the  5th  U.S.C.T.33  since  its  organization 
in  the  fall  of  1863,  having  been  appointed  at  that  time  a  2nd  Lieu- 
tenant- I  participated  in  all  the  movements  and  actions  of  the  Regt. 
during  the  winter  of  '63  &  64,  and  was  present  and  took  an  active 
part  with  the  Regt  when  the  advance  was  made  in  May  1864  up  the 
James  river34  I  was  present  and  participated  in  all  the  fighting  during 
the  advance  and  siege  against  Petersburg  Va-  and  in  reward  for  my 
services  was  promoted  to  1st  Lieut  by  you  on  the  26th  of  July  1864 
I  still  remained  in  the  front  on  duty  with  my  Regt  till  Aug  26/  64  when 
we  were  transferred  from  the  front  of  Petersburg  Va  to  Deep  Bottom 
Va  where  we  remained  inact  till  the  29th  of  September  when  we  took 
a  Conspicuous  part  in  the  actions  of  that  memorable  day-  At  the 
attack  on  New  Market  Height  when  my  Regt  succeeded  in  breaking 
the  enemys  lines  I  had  command  of  my  Company  and  was  the  first  to 
have  my  Company  formed  ready  to  restist  [sic]  and  [sic]  attack  that 
might  be  made  after  we  were  inside  of  the  enemys  lines  and  received 
the  high  congratult  [sic]  of  Maj  Terry  then  in  command  of  the  Regt. 
and  also  of  Colonel  McBert  Bg  Ge  A.G.  Draper35  Comdy.  Brig  for 
my  promptness  and  skill  displayed  under  the  emergency-  We  again 
that  same  day  went  against  the  enemys  works  at  Fort  Gilena  in  sup- 
port of  Gen  Foster  Div  of  the  10  A.C.  which  resulted  in  the  almost 
annihilation  of  my  Regt:  at  this  latter  place  Just  as  we  was  forced 
to  leave  the  field  I  was  wounded  in  the  neck  severely  but  still  retained 
the  command  of  my  Company  and  of  the  next  company  on  my  right 
whose  officer  was  wounded  in  the  morning  and  succeeded  in  rallying 
them  and  getting  off  the  field  in  as  good  a  shape  as  possible-  I  was 
sent  to  the  Hosptl  [sic]  and  did  not  get  back  to  the  Regt  till  after  the 
first  expedition  had  gone  to  Fort  Fisher  When  the  second  expedition 
sailed  for  Fort  Fisher  I  had  the  Ague  and  was  left  in  command  of  the 
camp  and  convalencers  [sic]  left  behind-  I  joined  the  Regt  at  Wilming- 
ton N  C  -  with  the  Detachment  in  Feb.  1865  and  have  partcipated  in 
all  the  movements  since  as  the  senior  1st  Lieutenant  of  the  Regt-  A 
vacancy  offered  in  the  Captain  in  April  one  Col  Shurtleft  recom- 
mended a  junior  Liut  [sic]  and  succeeded  in  getting  him  appointed 
to  the  position  over  me  not  giving  any  reasons  for  so  doing  and  also 
refusing  to  approve  my  resignation  when  tendered  then  he  showed 
by  his  actions  he  thought  me  unfit  to  command  a  Company  after 
doing  so  the  most  of  the  time  for  the  last  year  during  the  severe  Cam- 
paig  [sic]  in  the  field 

The  Office  [sic]  recommended  has  never  done  anything  to  gain  a 

33  vSecretary  of  War  Cameron  on  December  1,  1861,  recommended  that  slaves  should  be  armed  and 
that,  when  used  as  soldiers  they  should  be  freed.  At  the  time  of  issuing  the  Emancipation  Proclamation 
Lincoln  recommended  that  the  slaves  should  be  used  to  erect  fortifications  as  soldiers  and  as  garrisons 
for  posts.  By  the  end  of  1863  there  were  about  100,000  Union  Negro  soldiers  who  had  been  slaves,  and 
about  half  of  them  were  on  the  firing  line.  The  Fifty-fourth  Massachusetts  was  the  first  Negro  regi- 
ment. There  was  also  a  move  to  enlist  them  in  the  Southern  army  before  the  close  of  the  war.  Rhodes, 
History  of  the  United  States,  vols.  Ill,  IV,  and  V,  passim. 

3*  In  the  early  spring  of  1864  Butler  moved  up  the  James  River  and  took  City  Point  and  Bermuda 
Hundred.  He  had  an  excellent  chance  to  capture  Petersburg  and  Richmond,  but  he  dallied  around 
while  Beauregard  whipped  into  shape  a  green  army  hastily  collected  in  North  Carolina  and  South 
Carolina,  and  not  only  defended  these  cities  but  bottled  Butler's  army  up  in  Bermuda  Hundred  so 
completely  that  he  had  to  remain  idle  all  summer.     Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  States,  IV,  445. 

3  s  Alonzo  Granville  Draper  was  born  in  Vermont  on  September  6,  1835,  and  died  in  Texas,  on 
September  3,  1865.  He  recruited  a  company  of  the  Fourteenth  Massachusetts  Regiment  and  became 
its  captain  on  May  6,  1861;  major  in  January,  1863;  and  was  made  colonel  of  the  Second  United  States 
Colored  Regiment  in  August,  1863.  He  was  brevetted  brigadier-general  on  October  28,  1864;  was  sent 
to  Texas  as  commander  of  brigade;  and  died  of  wounds.  Appleton's  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography, 
II,  226. 
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position  over  any  of  the  others,  but  on  the  contrary  is  a  young  man 
much  indicted  to  the  habit  of  gambling  and  spent  the  most  of  his 
nights  till  after  midnight  during  the  month  of  April  gambling 

I  feel  that  gross  injustice  has  been  done  me  and  ask  of  you  what  to 
do  under  the  circumstances 

If  necessary  I  can  have  this  statement  corroborated  by  all  the 
officers  of  the  Regt  now  living  who  were  with  me  during  last  summers 
campaign 

I  am  Gen 

Very  respectfully  your  Obedient  Servant 

Jacob  T.  Johnson36 

1st  Lieut  5th  U.S.C.T 


New  Bern  N.  C- 
August  7th  1865 
Gen1    B  F.  Butler. 
Lowell,  Mass. 

General. 

I  am  forced  from  necessity  to  trouble  you  with  this  letter 
applying  for  the  restitution  of  a  Case  of  Drawing  Instruments  which 
ware  [sic]  Captured  at  the  fall  of  Hatteras37  Aug  29-  1862;  and  ware 
[sic]  placed  by  myself  in  your  possession .- 

These  Instruments  General  ware  [sic]  my  own  private  property  and 
but  from  the  fact  of  my  Stating  to  you  on  board  your  Flag  Ship  that 
they  had  been  used  by  Myself  in  the  Service  of  the  Enemy  of  the 
United  States,  You  would  I  have  no  doubt  allowed  me  to  have  Claimed 
them  then  and  there  as  my  property. 

I  would  repeat  ,  General,  that  necessity  Compells  [sic]me  to  make 
this  effort  for  their  restitution  as  my  means  will  not  justify  my  pur- 
chasing others  and  I  am  compelld  to  work  for  my  living  with  Some- 
thing   of  the  kind-  my  profession  being  that  of  a  Civil    Engineer- 

I  would  State  that  I  have  taken  the  oath  of  Allegiance  to  the  U.S. 
Government  [sic]  and  feel  that  I  shall  remain  a  peacable  Citizen 
thereof 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  at  your  Convenience  I  have  the  honor  to 
be 

Yours    fraternally 

Thos  H.  Allen-38 
Ans  Septbr  25/  65 

HHB 
My  dear  Sir 

Until  you  brought  the  matter  to  my  attention  I  had  not  the  slightest 
recollection  of  the  case  of  instruments  you  refer  to  I  suppose  they  took 

3  8  Since  Francis  B.  Heitman  and  the  others  in  their  lists  of  the  army  officers  do  not  give  the  officers 
in  the  volunteer  service  below  the  rank  of  colonel,  it  has  been  impossible  to  identify  Jacob  T.  Johnson. 

37  On  August  26,  1861,  a  joint  army  and  navy  expedition  under  B.  F.  Butler  and  Flag-officer  String- 
ham  sailed  from  Fortress  Monroe  and  took  Forts  Hatteras  and  Clark,  which  commanded  Hatteras 
Inlet  on  the  coast  of  North  Carolina,  a  point  of  importance  for  the  blockade  fleet.  Its  capture  caused 
considerable  joy  in  the  North  and  some  dismay  in  the  South.  Rhodes,  History  of  the  United  Stales, 
III,  376-377. 

38  After  searching  through  all  available  material,  the  editor  has  failed  to  identify  Thomas  H.  Allen. 
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the  usual  course  of  business  and  were  turned  over  to  the  Government 
I  will  make  enquiry  and  see  if  I  can  trace  them  by  an  examination  of 
my  papers  of  that  date- 

Yours  Respectfully 

B.F.B. 


Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and  Abandoned  Lands, 
Head-Quarters,  Eastern  District  of  North  Carolina, 

New  Berne,  N.  C,  Aug  11th    1865. 

Major  Gen1  B.  F.  Butler 

Dear  Sir, 

Experience  emboldens  me  to  ask  of  you  the  favor  to  sign 
these  report  rolls  of  labor  done  in  your  De'pt  in  Feb.  1864.  They  are 
copies  of  rolls  forwarded  at  the  time  to  Lt  Col  Kinsman,39  approved 
by  him  and  yourself,  and  paid.  But  in  some  way  the  Quartermaster 
General  did  not  receive  a  copy  ,  and  my  papers  in  his  office  are  herein 
deficient.  The  corresponding  Receipt  rolls  (no  15.)  are  in  his  hands. 
If  you  will  please  return  these  to  me  with  your  signature  attached,  it 
will  enable  me  to  make  up  the  missing  papers,  and  greatly  oblige  me. 
I  want  in  a  day  or  two  to  send  you  a  communication  about  Mr 
Streeter,  who  is  being  fined  as  if  he  were  a  criminal  is  a  shamefully 
abused  man. 

I  remain, General, 

Very  faithfully  yours 

Horace  James 

Capt  &    Ac  Q  M- 


Bureau  of  R.  F.  and  A.L. 
Hd.  Qrs.  Central  Dist.  North  Carolina. 

Raleigh,  Nov.  9,  1865. 
Benjamin  Butler 
Maj.  General. 

Dear  Sir, 

I  take  the  liberty  to  address  you,  praying  ,  that  you  will 
pardon  my  presumption.  My  regiment  is  to  be  mustered  out.  It  is  now 
in  Texas,  and  I  am  on  duty  in  the  Bureau  of  Refugees,  Freedmen  and 
Abandoned  Lands,  in  charge  of  the  Central  Dist.  of  North  Carolina, 
stationed  at  Raleigh. 

I  wish  respectfully  to  ask  of  you  ,  the  favor  of  a  paper  that  may 
obtain  for  me  a  brevet  promotion.  The  copy  of  such  a  paper  may  be  of 

39  Josiah  Burnham  Kinsman  of  Maine  and  Massachusetts  became  lieutenant-colonel  and  assistant 
aide  de  camp  on  June  24,  1802.  and  was  brevetted  as  follows:  colonel  on  March  13,  1865,  for  meritorious 
service  as  superintendent  of  Negro  affairs  during  1864  in  the  department  of  Virginia,  brigadier-general 
of  volunteers  on  May  13,  1865,  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  service  in  the  army  of  the  James,  and 
major-general  of  volunteers  on  March  13,  1865,  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  service  during  the  war. 
He  was  honorably  mustered  out  of  service  on  July  20.  1866.     Heitman,  Army  Register,  I,  602. 
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great  value  to  me,  after  leaving  the  service.  If  such  a  favor  should  be 
in  accordance  with  your  judgement,  it  would  only  add  to  the  many 
kindnesses  received  from  you,  and  which  I  shall  ever  remember  with 
great  gratitude. 

My  hardest, as  well  as  most  pleasant,  service  has  been  performed 
under  your  command,  in  the  Army  of  the  James.40 

I  strove  hard  to  do  my  part  well,  and,  pardon  me  for  saying,  that  I 
am  proud  that  it  was  my  fortune,  to  lead  the  38th  U.S.C.Q.  raised  under 
your  direction,  first  over  the  enemie's  [sic]  works  at  New  Market,  Sept. 
28,  1864,  and  that  I  was  able  to  bring  off  under  the  Reb.  batteries,  at 
Fair  Oaks,  on  Oct.  27.  My  regiment  ,  and  part  of  the  36th  ,  which  had 
been  left  behind,  the  Corps  having  moved  back  eight  miles,  during  the 
night  previous,  the  order  to  retrove,  having  failed  to  reach  me. 

Allow  me  to  say  that  I  pray  that  military  protection  will  not  soon  be 
withdrawn  from  the  Freedmen  of  the  South. 

I  know  their  condition,  and  I  know  the  spirit  of  the  whites.  The 
protection  afforded  on  account  of  property  interest,  and  the  social 
attachments  of  Master  &  Slave  are  destroyed,  and  now  God  have  mercy 
on  the  blacks,  if  they  are  turned  over  to  the  government  of  their  old 
masters,  who  seem  determined  to  prove  emancipation  a  curse. 

The  whites  also  mainifest  as  little  a  spirit  as  ever,  to  Northern  men 
who  come  here  to  settle. 

Instead  of  inviting  northern  emigration  they  are  conspiring  to 
drive  every  such  person  out  of  the  country,  and  in  many  places  they 
do  not  hesitate  to  boast  of  such  conspiracy. 

Very  respectfully 

Your  Obedt.  Servt. 

Dexter  E.  Clapp41 
Lieut.  Col.  38th-  Reg. 
U.S.C.Q. 
Ans    Novbr  15/65.  H  H.B. 

Dear  Col  . 

Please  find  the  paper  enclosed  which  will  be  what  you  want.  I 
agree  with  you  thoroughly  as  to  the  need  of  retaining  troops  in  the 
South  Blood  will  be  shed  if  they  are  not  retained  The  White  Men 
there  will  not  give  the  Negro  Justice  All  History  Shows  that  an 
oppressed  race  will  take  it-  An  enslaved  one  often  will  not  but  the 
negroes  are  no  longer  Slaves  and  they  Knew  it. 

Yours  truly  B.  B. 


40  In  1864  the  Army  of  the  James  was  composed  of  the  10th  and  18th  corps,  about  40,000  men.  The 
Army  of  the  Shenandoah  of  about  26,000  men,  under  Siege),  formed  the  two  wings  of  the  army  for  the 
attack  of  Richmond.  These  wings  were  badly  commanded  and  formed  the  weakest  parts  of  the  army. 
Grant  did  not  know  these  men  and  the  administration  was  responsible  for  them  and  not  the  commander. 
One  reason  for  the  failure  to  take  Richmond  in  1864  lay  in  the  inability  of  these  two  commanders. 
James  Kendall  Hosmer,  Outcome  of  the  Civil  War,  pp.  86-87. 

*x  Dexter  Elisha  Clapp  was  born  in  New  York  on  June  7,  1830.  He  became  a  Methodist  clergyman, 
but  soon  after  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  War  he  abandoned  the  ministry  and  enlisted  in  the  148th  New 
York  Volunteers,  and  became  captain  of  his  company.  He  later  raised  a  Colored  regiment  in  Norfolk, 
Virginia,  and  lost  one-third  of  his  men  in  the  first  battle.  At  the  close  of  the  war  he  was  brevet  ted 
brigadier-general.  He  later  became  consul  at  Buenos  Aires,  and  was)  acting  minister  to  Argentina  from 
November  4,  1871,  to  May  6,  1873.  He  resigned  from  the  army  on  January  15,  1866,  and  died  on  June 
20,  1882.     National  Cyclopaedia  of  American  Biography,  V,  526;  Heitman,  Army  Register,  I,  302. 
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New  Berne  N.  C.  Jany  23d  1866 
Dear  General 

I  have  made  an  application  for  a  Field  appointment  in  the  Regular 
Army  (Infantry)  and  have  received  encouragement  of  its  probable 
success  if  I  can  present  proper  testimonials  of  services,  ability,  and 
general  qualifications. 

Having  served  under  your  command  I  respectfully  request  a  recom- 
mendation from  you,  embracing  the  above,  to  the  extent  you  deem 
deserving. 

Trusting  for  a  favorable  answer  at  your  earliest  convenience 

I  am  Sir 

Very  respectfully 

Your  Obedient  Servant 

D.  W.  Wardrop42 
Late  Colonel  3dInf.    M.  V.  M. 
&  99th  Inf.    N.Y.V. 
General  B.  F.  Butler, 
Lowell,  Mass. 


Richmond  Va  April  17  [1866] 
My  Dear  General.. 

I  visited  Washington  during  the  past  week  and  completed  my  duties 
with  the  Department.  I  am  sorry  I  did  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  you  while  there.  I  communicated  every  thing  of  interest  to 
Gen1  Marston43  and  left  with  him  the  Hoke  nugget,  and  13J/2  pwts  of 
gold  the  latter  being  the  first  products  of  the  mine.  I  leave  for  North 
Carolina  on  Thursday  Morning  for  good  and  shall  take  the  first  oppor- 
tunity of  addressing  you  from  there  giving  you  as  detailed  an  account 
of  the  affairs  as  necessary  to  understand  the  progress  fully  -  I  shall 
have  to  beg  your  indulgence  too  in  relation  to  the  April  account  cur- 
rent, as  I  have  not  yet  obtained  Col.  Lyons44  full  expenditures  for 
March  and  could  at  present    make  out  an  imperfect  account.  The  paper 

42  David  W.  Wardrop  was  colonel  of  the  3d  Massachusetts  Infantry  and  later  of  the  99th  New  York 
Infantry  in  the  Civil  War.     Heitman,  Army  Register,   II,   158. 

<3  Gilman  Marston  was  born  in  New  Hampshire  on  August  20,  1811,  and  died  in  the  same  state  on 
July  3,  1890.  He  graduated  from  Dartmouth  in  1837;  completed  the  course  at  the  Harvard  Law  School 
in  1840;  and  practiced  law  in  his  state.  He  was  in  the  state  house  of  representatives  from  1845  to  1849; 
was  a  member  of  the  state  constitutional  convention  in  1850;  and  served  in  Congress  from  March  4, 
1859,  to  March  3,  1863.  He  became  colonel  of  New  Hampshire  Volunteers  on  June  10,  1861 ;  was  made 
brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  November  29,  1862;  and  resigned  on  April  20,  1865.  He  was  in 
Congress  again  from  March  4,  1865,  to  March  3,  1867;  declined  the  governorship  of  Idaho  Territory; 
served  in  the  state  house  of  representatives  from  1872  to  1873  and  from  1876  to  1878;  was  a  member 
of  the  constitutional  convention  in  1876;  and  was  appointed  to  the  United  States  Senate  on  March  4, 
1889,  and  served  until  June  18,  1889,  when  his  successor  was  elected.  Biographical  Directory  of  Congress, 
p.  1291. 

*  *  George  Lyons  was  colonel  of  the  8th  New  York  Militia  in  the  Civil  War.  Heitman,  Army  Register, 
II,  123. 

There  have  been  several  gold  mines  worked  about  Dysartville,  McDowell  County,  North  Caro- 
lina. Five  or  six  years  ago  the  editor  drove  an  old  miner  to  this  area  and  walked  over  an  old  mine  where 
the  mill  and  stamp  house  are  still  standing.  It  may  have  been  this  same  mine  which  Butler  and  Marston 
owned  during  Reconstruction  days.  The  mine  was  operated  rather  regularly  until  about  1900,  when 
serveral  wives  of  the  chief  engineer,  who  had  one  in  every  place  where  he  had  worked,  happened  to 
come  in  on  him  and  ran  him  crazy,  and  he  had  to  be  sent  to  the  asylum.  The  old  rooming  house  is 
still  standing,  as  well  as  the  pump  house,  and  much  of  the  machinery,  just  as  it  was  left  some  forty  year* 
ago,  except  that  there  is  a  new  roof  on  the  mill  and  stamp  house. 
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will  be  delayed  but  a  week  or  10  days  more  this  time-  but  hereafter 
will  be  promptly  up  to  time-  With  regard  to  the  subject  matter  of  your 
last  letter:  I  have  this  to  reply-  at  present  until  I  reach  the  mine 
where  I  can  enter  into  a  fuller  explanation.  It  has  been  necessary  to 
expend  a  large  amount  of  cash  for  bacon  &  other  stores  which  we  were 
obliged  to  obtain,  but  which  we  now  have  on  hand,  sufficient  till  Jan'y 
1867,  with  the  exception  of  Corn  .(Supplied  only  till  May)  Col  Lyon 
has  purchased  for  instance  sufficient  bacon  to  last  till  '67,  at  20  jc  pr 
pound.  It  is  now  2$<t  per  pound  &  no  prospect  of  falling,  and  as  we  have 
to  issue  a  certain  quantity  as  rations  I  judged  it  best  to  retain  it.  It 
thus  happens  that  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been  invested  in  such 
articles  as  bacon,  iron,  corn,  quicksilver  &c.(Say  roughly  to  the 
amount  of  $1500)  which  has  taken  up  the  funds  we  had  calculated  of 
for  ready  cash  to  meet  current  expenses-.  This  is  a  rough  explanation 
of  the  Expenditure  of  the  money  received  from  you,  but  a  fuller  & 
complete  one  will  be  given  when  the  a/c  current  is  rendered-  As  I 
understand  the  case  now  from  Lyon's  letters  he  has  stores  to  last  till 
Jay  1  1867,  so  that  we  need  Money  now  for  wages  and  for  incidentals- 
For  this  reason  I  have  drawn  on  you  for  $2,500- 

I  have  obtained  the  details  of  the  Sodium  process  I  wrote  you  about 
in  a  former  letter  and  intend  to  try  it  -  &  if  it  proves  as  good  as  repre- 
sented it  will  be  well  to  Obtain  the  patent- 

I  am  Very  Respectfully 

Your  Obt  Servant 

Peter    S.  Michie45 
Cashr  &  Sup1  M.  M  Co 
Gen1  B.F.  Butler, 
Washington  D.  C- 

Ans.    April  29/  66    H.H  B 

My  dear  Michie 

I  have  been  in  daily  expectation  of  receiving  the  1st  of  April  reports 
or  I  should  have  written  before.  I  have  paid  your  draft  of  $2500 
dollars  and  infer  that  will  be  all  that  will  be  requested-  Marston  has 
communicated  to  me  all  you  told  him  I  am  about  to  leave  Washington 
but  shall  return  14th  Month    proximo 

Yours  truly 

BFB- 

Gen  Michie 
Dysartsville 

N. .Carolina 


•*5  Peter  Smith  Michie  of  Scotland  and  Ohio  was  a  cadet  in  a  military  academy  on  July  1,  1859; 
became  first  lieutenant  of  engineers  on  June  11,  1863;  lieutenant  colonel  and  inspector-general,  assigned 
on  March  23,  to  June  6,  1865,  and  captain  of  engineers  on  November  23,  1865.  He  became  professor 
in  the  United  States  Military  Academy  on  February  14,  1871 ;  was  brevetted  captain  and  major  on 
October  18,  1864,  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  service  during  the  campaign  against  Richmond;  was 
brevettted  brigadier-general  of  volunteers  on  January  1,  1865,  for  meritorious  service  during  the  year 
1864,  and  lieutenant  colonel  on  April  9,  1865,  for  gallantry  and  meritorious  services  at  Apporaatox. 
He  died  on  February  16,  1901.     Heitman,  Army  Register,  I,  708. 
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Dysartville  N.  C. 
April  30th  1866. 
Con1  B.  F.  Butler 

Dear  Sir. 

I  have  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  my  account  Current 
for  the  quarter  ending  March  319t  1866.  Col  Lyon  has  come  North  for 
the  purpose  of  bringing  his  family  down  here  and  he  will  explain  to  you 
in  detail  all  that  you  many  wish  to  know  in  regard  to  our  operations. 
With  regard  to  our  progress  here  I  have  to  say  that  we  have  Crossed  in 
the  tunnel  all  of  the  veins  in  our  hill  save  three  -  two  of  which  we 
Expect  to  reach  to-day  and  to-morrow  -  the  third  is  so  far  distant  that 
a  separate  tunnel  will  be  made  to  work  it.  We  are  getting  the  ore  out 
of  one  of  the  veins  now  and  by  the  middle  of  the  week  we  will  have  men 
at  work  on  5  veins-  The  saw  mill  is  completed  and  in  running  order 
and  will  furnish  us  hereafter  all  lumber  for  tunneling  &c-  The  founda- 
tion of  the  furnace  is  bsing  built  now-  The  late  heavy  rains  have  de- 
layed the  brick-makers,  but  to  day  they  have  enough  made  to  build 
our  furnaces  so  that  by  the  middle  of  May  we  will  have  our  bricks 
ready  to  put  up.  We  have  plenty  of  power  for  all  purposes.  The  hands 
employed  are  the  best  in  the  country  and  consider  the  opsartion  so 
good  and  so  sure  that  they  could  not  be  hired  from  us  at  an  advance 
upon  what  we  pay  them- 

Before  I  reached  here  Col.  Lyon  had  a  good  opportunity  to  purchase 
a  good  title  to  100  acres  of  land  adjoining  our  property  on  the  East  for 
$60,  upon  which  is  certainly  1  good  vein.  I  recommended  that  the 
Company  agree  to  take  the  property  at  that  price.  On  the  West  &  South 
of  our  land  is  another  tract  through  which  our  water  runs-  of  70  or  80 
acres  through  which  all  our  veins  run  which  we  can  purchase  for  $500. 
I  also  recommend  the  purchase  of  this  tract.  Col  Lyon  will  explain  the 
advantages  of  these  additions. 

The  Gentleman  of  whom  we  purchased  our  present  Mining  land  has 
two  tracts  of  640  acres  each  or  1280  acres,  and  %  of  another  section  of 
640  acres  in  the  huntville  mountains  surrounding  the  most  valuable 
part  of  the  land  that  Gen1  Hoke46 
offered  us  for  sale  at  $125,000  in 
December  last.  While  riding  over 
this  a  few  days  ago  we  discovered 
some  very  large  quartz  veins,  and 
1  good  vein  like  those  we  have  on 
our  present  property.  The  very  Rich 
vein  that  Gen1  Hoke  is  trying  to 
find  now  will  extend  into  this  prop- 
erty without  fail.  Mr  Higgins  offers 
us  his  1280  acres  of  land  here  and 
the  Mining  interests  with  wood  & 
water  of  the  Upton  tract  of  300 
acres  containing  at  least  four  veins 
of  good  quartz  sand  stone  for 
$16,000-  Yi  cash  the  balance  in  6 

<•  Robert  Frederick  Hoke  was  born  in  North  Carolina  on  May  27,  1837.    At  the  beginning  of  the 
Civil  War  he  enlisted  in  the  Confederate  States  Army  as  a  private  in  the  North  Carolina  Volunteers; 
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mos.  The  %  of  the  other  640  acres  in  Huntville  Mts.  at  present  do  not 
appear  to  me  to  be  so  valuable-  he  offered  that  at  $2,000-  for  his  % 
interest.  He  declines  to  let  me  have  a  bond  on  the  above  mentioned 
property  as  he  has  partly  promised  to  hold  it  open  for  Gen1  Clingman 
who  went  North  to  get  Purchasers.  They  are  expected  here  in  a  few 
days  to  look  after  Deposit  Mines  principally.  Higgins  has  however 
promised  to  hold  it  open  to  us  at  that  price  for  the  present.  I  trust  to 
Col  Lyon  to  give  you  all  the  minute  information  in  regard  to  these 
tracts. 

I  have  to  say  in  conclusion  that  we  have  very  cheering  prospects. 
About  the  last  of  May  or  Middle  of  June  we  can  tell  with  Certainty 
how  much  these  veins  are  going  to  pay  and  as  we  know  the  localities 
of  most  of  them  in  this  county  we  will  have  the  advantage  over  New 
comers-  If  the  Sodium  Process  will  do  all  it  claims  it  is  just  what  we 
must  have  here-  I  have  directed  Col  Lyon  to  see  Prof  Wretz  in  New 
York,  and  find  out  about  it.  It  is  described  in  the  March  No  of  Silli- 
mans  Journal  of  Arts  &  science—  We  have  stores  on  hand  consisting 
of  Bacon,  Nails,  Iron  Hardware  &c  sufficient  to  last  till  Jany  1867, 
nearly  -  valued  at  about  1200$.- 

Very  Respectfully 

Peter  S.  Michie. 
Cash'  &  Sup1,  M.  W.  CP. 

On  March  10.  1866  for  $3,000  Alberto  Higgins  of  Dysartsville 
deeded  to  Capt.  Peter  S.  Michie  a  tract  of  land  in  McDowell  County, 
North  Carolina.    It  was  known  as  the  Dickson  tract. 


Confederate  States  of  America.  War  Department,  Engineer  Bureau, 
Richmond  ,  Va  Dysartsville  June  28th  1866 

My  Dear  General 

Your  Draft  for  $200  was  duly  received  and  spent  Don't  forget 
my  other  request  My  Account  Current  &  report  leaves  here  lat  of 
July  for  you 

I  start  on  Monday  2nd  July  for  South  Carolina  overland  to  visit 
some  new  gold  mines  wonderful  in  richness  (if  report  be  true)  about 
60  to  70  miles  from  here.  I  think  they  are  near  Yorkville-  One  man  has 
them  all  bonded  (3000  acres)  and  wants  me  to  go  down  with  him  to  see 
them  and  if  I  like  them  am  to  sell  them  for  him.  I  thought  if  our 
Company  did  not  want  them,  or  in  any  event,  if  I  could  dispose  of 
them  to  other  Capitalists,  realizing  several  thousand  dollars,  it  would 

was  promoted  rapidly,  becoming  major  of  the  First  North  Carolina  Volunteers  early  in  1.861;  then  was 
made  lieutenant-colonel  of  the  Thirty-third  North  Carolina  Infantry,  and  colonel  of  the  Eleventh  North 
Carolina  Infantry.  He  became  brigadier-general  on  January  17,  1863;  major-general  on  April  20,  1864. 
for  his  services  in  the  capture  of  Plymouth,  North  Carolina;  and  was  then  assigned  to  the  Army  of 
Northern  Virginia.  He  served  with  distinction  at  a  number  of  battles,  was  later  placed  in  command 
of  the  District  of  North  Carolina;  and  was  in  command  of  a  division  of  General  Joseph  E.  Johnston's 
army  and  surrendered  with  him  at  Durham  Station,  North  Carolina,  April  26,  1865.  After  the  war 
he  was  engaged  in  the  railroad  and  transportation  business  in  North  Carolina,  becoming  president 
of  the  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  Northern  Railroad  Company.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Spanish-American 
War  President  McKinley  offered  him  the  position  of  major-general  of  volunteers,  but  he  declined. 
He  continued  to  make  his  home  at  his  birthplace,  Lincolnton,  North  Carolina.  National  Cyclopaedia 
of  American  Biography,  XII,  122. 
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be  so  much  to  the  credit  of  our  funds  and  would  be  as  good  got  that 
way  as  by  getting  out  of  the  ground-  I'll  send  you  a  full  report  on 
my  return  and  it  may  be  necessary  for  me  to  come  on  to  see  you.  If  so 
I'll  not  start  till  our  mine  has  shown  its  yeild  so  that  we  may  know 
which  is  the  best  of  all,  to  work  I  have  secured  the  bond  on  all  Hig- 
gins,"Huntsville  &  Upton"  tracts  amounting  to  1400  acres  and  the 
600  acres  of  the  Shelby  mines,  (report  &  sample  forwarded)  for 
$65,000  to  hold  good  two  months,  I  think  one  of  these  tracts  can  be 
sold  at  an  advance  on  the  whole  sum  -  and  the  best  retained  for  our 
own  working.  There  seems  to  be  a  general  attention  of  miners  down 
to  this  part  of  the  country;  and  especially  from  New  York.  One  Co. 
who  bought  what  is  known  as  the  "Wilkinson  Mine"  has  large  circulars 
out.  They  paid  $20,000  for  it  -  and  the  general  impression  is  that  they 
were  bitten  -  for  it  is  a  well  worked  surface  &  deposit  mine-  Every 
week  there  is  some  stranger  here  looking  at  surface  mines- 

Truly  &C    P.  S.  Michie 

Cash'&Sup*    M.M.Co 

[To  be  continued] 
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The  Life  and  Influence  of  Dr.  John  Tomline  Walsh.     By  Griffith  Askew 
Hamlin.     (Privately  printed,  1942.     Pp.  43.    $.50.) 

John  Tomline  Walsh  was  born  in  Hanover  County,  Vir- 
ginia, in  1816.  His  parents  were  Methodists  and  for  a  short 
while  he  was  a  preacher  in  the  Methodist  Conference.  In 
1836  he  became  a  member  of  the  Missionary  Baptist  Church 
and  was  authorized  to  preach  by  that  body.  Walsh  in  1852 
received  a  call  from  the  Disciples  of  Christ  in  North  Carolina 
to  become  an  evangelist  in  that  church.  He  accepted  the  call 
and  took  charge  of  the  churches  in  Greene,  Lenoir,  and 
Pamlico  counties.  In  June,  1853,  he  began  the  publication 
of  the  Christian  Friend,  which  was  the  first  periodical  of  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  to  be  published  in  North  Carolina. 
During  the  next  thirty-four  years  he  was  the  editor  of  several 
other  periodicals.  His  most  significant  contributions  to  the 
Disciples  of  Christ  in  North  Carolina  were  the  promotion 
of  Sunday  schools,  the  improvement  of  the  ministry,  organi- 
zation of  missionary  societies,  and  his  advocacy  of  education. 
He  died  in  Kinston,  North  Carolina,  at  the  age  of  seventy. 

In  his  introduction  the  author  states  that  the  purpose  of 
this  monograph  is  to  examine  Walsh's  "influence  on  religious 
education,  in  the  broader  sense  of  the  term,"  during  the 
period  1852  to  1886.  The  brevity  of  the  work,  however,  does 
not  permit  an  adequate  examination  of  the  extent  and 
significance  of  Walsh's  influence  on  religious  education. 
One  feels  that  the  author's  researches  should  have  produced 
more  factual  evidence  to  substantiate  his  generalizations. 
The  work  contains  a  bibliography  of  Walsh's  writings  and 
of  the  periodicals  he  edited. 

Lawrence  F.  London. 

The  University  of  North  Carolina  Library, 
Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 


An  Appraisal  of  the  Negro  in  Colonial  South  Carolina.    By  Frank  J.  Kling- 
berg.    (Washington,  D.C.,  The  Associated  Publishers.    1941.    Pp.  xii,  180.    $2.00.) 

During  recent  years  historians  of  racial  groups  in  America 
have  placed  greater  emphasis  upon  the  role  of  their  particular 
subjects  in  the  general  development  of  American  history. 
They  have  sought  to  impress  upon  their  readers  the  fact  that 
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certain  racial  groups,  notably  minority  groups,  have  had 
a  history  not  apart  from  that  of  other  peoples  in  the  United 
States;  but  that  as  Americans  or  as  groups  rapidly  becoming 
Americanized  they  have  made  their  contributions  to  the 
whole  sequence  of  human  movement  in  American  life.  In 
his  An  Appraisal  of  the  Negro  in  Colonial  South  Carolina, 
Professor  Klingberg  has  thought  enough  of  this  point  of 
view  to  give  his  sturdy  little  volume  the  subtitle,  "A  Study 
in  Americanization."  This  is  essentially  a  history  of  the 
activities  among  the  Negroes  of  colonial  South  Carolina  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts.  But  in  telling  this  story,  the  author  has  told  the  story 
of  most  of  the  builders  of  South  Carolina  for  three  quarters 
of  a  century  and  has  set  a  stage  which  provides  a  vivid  back- 
ground of  the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  colony. 

In  six  chapters  Professor  Klingberg  has  told  of  the  activi- 
ties of  the  S.  P.  G.  in  South  Carolina  from  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century  to  the  outbreak  of  the  War  for  Inde- 
pendence. During  these  years  these  missionaries  demon- 
strated the  fact  time  and  again  that  they  were  no  impractical 
theologians,  but  hard-headed  realists  with  a  program  that 
bore  rich  fruit  before  the  end  of  the  period.  Their  program 
was  based  on  the  "fundamental  assumption  that  the  Negro's 
future  would  be  identified  with  the  white  man's  fortune." 
The  missionaries,  therefore,  trained  the  Negroes,  both  slave 
and  free,  not  only  to  be  good  Churchmen  but  also  to  be  good 
citizens  with  sufficient  education  to  understand  some  of  the 
problems  of  the  New  World. 

The  success  of  the  S.  P.  G.  in  South  Carolina  was  con- 
siderable because  in  the  first  place  the  missionaries,  almost 
to  a  man,  entered  into  their  work  with  an  abundance  of  zeal 
which  gave  life  to  their  own  preparation;  and  in  the  second 
place  because  they  never  lost  sight  of  the  program  of  their 
organization.  Almost  all  of  them  had  a  great  deal  of  faith 
in  the  ability  of  their  Negro  communicants,  and  believed 
that  the  best  way  to  develop  the  group  was  to  train  Negro 
teachers,  which  was  accomplished  with  the  opening  of  the 
Charleston  Negro  School  in  1743. 

The  reviewer  would  have  been  pleased  to  see  a  discussion 
of  the  relationship  between  the  missionaries  of  the  S.  P.  G. 
and  the  government  of  the  colony.  One  can  infer,  however, 
that  the  attitude  of  the  colony  toward  the  missionaries  was 
not  one  of  hostility,  for  it  is  inconceivable  that  the  Society 
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could  have  been  as  successful  as  it  was  in  the  face  of  a  hostile 
government.  For  the  scope  and  treatment  of  the  subject, 
there  is  little  that  is  lacking.  Professor  Klingberg  has  done 
an  admirable  job  with  a  most  interesting  subject. 

John  Hope  Franklin. 

St.  Augustine's  College, 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


Poe's  Richmond.     By  Agnes  M.  Bondurant.     (Richmond:  Garrett  and  Massie. 
1942.    Pp.  vii,  264.    $3.00.) 

Richmond  has  had  some  pretty  good  historians.  The 
Reverend  Asbury  Christian,  Mrs.  William  G.  Stanard,  and 
Robert  Beverly  Munford  have  all  contributed  important 
works  on  the  history  of  the  city  on  the  James.  There  was, 
however,  room  for  a  book  on  Richmond  in  the  period  of 
Edgar  Allan  Poe's  lifetime,  and  the  present  book  covers  this 
ground. 

Since  Poe  is  the  single  literary  genius  associated  with 
Richmond,  the  years  he  spent  in  that  place  are  of  particular 
interest  in  their  influence  on  his  development.  His  youth 
and  his  first  really  creative  years  were  passed  there. 

Miss  Bondurant  has  given  a  full  account  of  Richmond  in 
this  period:  its  industries,  its  educational  facilities,  its 
libraries,  its  publications,  its  churches  and  theatres.  All 
sides  of  Richmond  life  are  covered — particularly  as  they 
concerned  Poe.  The  author  seems  to  have  a  mastery  of  Poe 
literature  and  a  thorough  familiarity  with  the  events  of  his 
life,  at  least  of  his  life  in  Richmond. 

She  disposes  of  some  popular  misconceptions.  Thus  she 
maintains,  what  is  doubtless  true,  that  Richmond  was  not 
a  cul  ural  center  in  the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
It  had  many  cultured  citizens,  but  its  culture  was  distinctly 
receptive,  not  creative.  In  fact,  its  creative  culture  began 
with  the  establishment  of  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger 
in  1834  by  the  courageous  and  imaginative  printer,  White. 

At  that  time,  as  Miss  Bondurant  points  out,  Richmond 
was  essentially  a  business  and  industrial  town.  Its  principal 
industry  was  the  manufacture  of  tobacco — that  is,  chewing 
tobacco.  Men  were  men  in  those  days.  They  wore  beards 
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and  boots  and  chewed  tobacco  instead  of  puffing  the  ciga- 
rettes of  our  degenerate  age. 

The  account  of  Poe  himself  does  not  take  up  much  space 
but  is  interesting.  Poe's  life  was  perhaps  wrecked  at  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where,  a  boy  without  social  back- 
ground and  moneyless,  he  attempted  to  run  with  the 
"sports"  and  became  involved  in  gambling  debts  which  his 
foster-father,  John  Allan,  refused  to  pay.  The  only  relatively 
happy  years  in  a  life  of  gloom  were  those  of  his  boyhood  and 
those  from  1835  to  1837  when  he  edited  the  Messenger  and 
wrote  stories  for  it.  Going  to  New  York,  he  lived  for  the  rest 
of  his  existence  a  vagabond,  half-starved  and  put  to  "bor- 
rowing" small  sums  from  acquaintances  charitably  inclined, 
among  them  Horace  Greeley.  But  White,  the  owner  of  the 
magazine,  refused  to  tolerate  Poe's  occasional  sprees,  not 
at  all  realizing  that  he  was  the  greatest  of  American  writers. 

Miss  Bondurant's  book  is  a  valuable  addition  to  Poe 
literature  and  also  to  the  history  of  Richmond.  It  is  well 
illustrated.  Every  Richmonder  should  have  a  copy  in  his 
(or  her)  library.  Such  research  as  Miss  Bondurant's  deserves 
appreciation. 

H.  J.  ECKENRODE. 

Virginia  Conservation  Commission, 
Richmond,  Va. 


Louisiana  in  the  Confederacy.     By  Jefferson  Davis  Bragg.     (Baton   Rouge: 
Louisiana  State  University  Press.     1941.     Pp.  ix,  341.    $3.00.) 

In  addition  to  the  usual  difficulties  which  faced  every 
Confederate  state,  Louisiana,  like  Tennessee,  experienced 
an  early  invasion  and  Federal  occupation  of  its  chief  city. 
The  capture  of  New  Orleans  in  April,  1862,  severed  this 
great  commercial  and  financial  center  from  the  rest  of  the 
state,  and  aggravated  for  the  latter  section  the  social  and 
economic  problems  already  made  acute  by  the  blackade 
and  war  needs.  The  Confederate  state  government  was  able 
to  maintain  a  precarious  existence,  successively  at  Baton 
Rouge,  Opelousas,  and  Shreveport;  but  with  the  investment 
of  Baton  Rouge,  Louisianians  were  initiated  "into  the  tac- 
tics of  wanton  destruction  that  were  to  characterize  their 
foes  all  to  often  and  to  make  Louisiana  suffer  as  perhaps  no 
other  state  suffered  for  the  period  of  the  war. "  Hopelessness 
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and  indifference  came  to  prevail  in  many  sections;  large 
numbers  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  interior  of  the  state  for 
Texas;  and  by  the  close  of  the  war  despair  and  demorali- 
zation had  combined  to  render  the  picture  of  Louisiana  life 
indeed  a  tragic  one. 

Studies  of  this  period  of  Louisiana  history  are  not  lacking, 
but  too  often  these  have  been  concentrated  upon  the  record 
of  New  Orleans.  Jefferson  Davis  Bragg  has  attempted  to 
"tip  the  scales"  in  favor  of  the  remainder  of  the  state.  His 
major  emphasis  is,  therefore,  upon  the  plight  of  Confederate 
Louisiana.  At  the  same  time,  he  does  not  neglect  the  inter- 
relationships and  conflicts  that  arose  between  this  section 
and  the  Federal-occupied  portion  of  the  state,  and  he  also 
devotes  some  attention  to  the  slender  connection  which 
bound  Confederate  Louisiana  to  Richmond.  Social  and 
economic  matters  receive  equal  treatment  along  with  politi- 
cal and  military  occurrences.  An  introductory  chapter  re- 
views the  background  and  events  which  led  to  the  secession 
of  the  state. 

The  style  is  clear  and  concise,  and,  although  the  narrative 
deals  with  a  section  of  the  state  where  events  and  person- 
alities were  less  dramatic  than  in  New  Orleans,  it  does  not 
fail  to  hold  the  reader's  interest.  A  few  errors  in  proofreading 
suggest  that  this  matter  might  have  been  given  more  careful 
attention.  On  page  2  lines  3  and  6  appear  to  have  been  trans- 
posed by  the  printer.  "Cristopher  G. "  for  Christopher  G. 
Memminger  occurs  on  page  70,  although  the  name  is  correct- 
ly spelled  in  the  index;  and  "certatin"  suggests  " certain" 
on  page  204.  Since  Sarah  Morgan  was  not  married  to  Francis 
W.  Dawson  until  some  years  after  the  war,  it  is  slightly 
anachronistic  to  refer  to  her  as  " Sarah  Morgan  Dawson" 
in  citing  the  diary  of  her  girlhood  published  long  after  her 
marriage.  But  such  minor  errors  do  not  vitiate  the  essential 
soundness  of  the  work,  which  is  indeed  a  competent  and  well 
documented  treatment  of  "a  neglected  section  and  people. " 

James  W.  Patton. 

North  Carolina  State  College, 
Raleigh,  North  Carolina. 


Lincoln  and  the  Radicals.     By  T.  Harry  Williams.     (Madison:  The  University 
of  Wisconsin  Press.    1941.    Pp.  413.    $3.00.) 

This  must  be  put  down  as  a  fine  book,  clever  but  not  too 
clever,  and  distinguished  by  a  breadth  of  research  and  light- 
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ness  of  style  not  always  found  in  the  halls  of  learning  and 
seldom  seen  in  a  doctor's  dissertation,  as  this  is  presumed  to 
be.  This  is  not  the  first  time  history  has  sat  in  judgment  on 
the  Jacobins  of  the  Civil  War,  but  it  is  the  first  time  the  case 
has  been  presented  in  its  entirety  (or  nearly  so)  and  with 
overwhelming  evidence  supplied  by  the  ringleaders.  Out  of 
their  own  mouths  are  they  condemned.  If  the  book  has  a 
weakness,  it  is  the  failure  to  explain  more  fully  the  cohesive 
forces  which  bound  the  radicals  to  their  course.  But  the 
course  itself  is  clear. 

It  is  a  sordid  story  of  how  the  people's  representatives, 
Sumner,  Stevens,  Wade,  Chandler,  Trumbull,  Henry  Wilson, 
Henry  Winter  Davis,  and  others,  undertook  to  determine 
the  conduct  of  the  war  for  partisan  purposes.  They  are 
shown  as  the  representatives  of  the  "bourgeoisie"  who 
"intended  to  do  more  than  use  their  new-fledged  political 
power  to  consolidate  an  already  dominant  economic  position. 
They  meant  also  to  extend  the  new  industrial  order  to  the 
South  and  make  that  section  an  economic  adjunct  of  the 
North."  The  most  certain  way  to  accomplish  this  double 
purpose  would  be  to  destroy  slavery,  and  with  it  the  Old 
South.  The  radicals  "loved  the  Negro  less  for  himself  than 
as  an  instrument  with  which  they  might  fasten  Republican 
political  and  economic  control  upon  the  South. "  Lincoln  saw 
the  war  as  a  way  to  preserve  the  Union,  the  radicals  saw  it 
as  a  way  to  end  slavery  and  the  "slave  power.  "  Victory  must 
not  come,  therefore,  through  Democratic  generals  like  Mc- 
Clellan,  nor  after  a  short  war  which  would  leave  slavery  un- 
touched. This  was  a  view  which  sometimes  placed  radicals 
in  the  "position  of  regarding  Union  defeats  on  the  battle- 
field as  helpful  to  their  cause. "  The  radicals  would  dominate 
the  Republican  party,  Congress,  and  the  Executive.  They 
would  form  the  President's  Cabinet,  shape  his  policies, 
select  his  generals,  and  control  the  patronage. 

The  Committee  for  the  Conduct  of  the  War  was  hit  upon 
as  the  Congressional  agency  over  which  the  President  would 
have  no  power.  It  was  a  Court  of  Star  Chamber  in  every 
respect.  It  developed  a  refined  technique  for  browbeating 
witnesses,  suppressing  testimony,  damaging  reputations, 
making  oblique  attacks  upon  Lincoln,  and  all  under  the 
guise  of  impartial  investigations  designed  to  mobilize  effi- 
ciently the  forces  of  victory.  With  Washington  full  of  ama- 
teur strategists,  the  army  full  of  politicians,  Lincoln  inde- 
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cisive  and  desperate  for  sound  advice,  and  the  Cabinet  a 
hodge-podge,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  radicals,  with 
principles  too  high  to  let  the  Constitution  stand  in  their  way, 
soon  got  the  smell  of  blood  in  their  nostrils  and  were  away 
in  full  pursuit.  McClellan  was  fair  game  but  difficult  to 
corner,  although  some  of  his  subordinates  were  the  victims 
of  pot  shots.  Eventually  McClellan's  own  weaknesses  com- 
bined with  the  radical  sniping  caused  Lincoln  to  send  him 
to  cover. 

The  radicals  were  adept  at  picking  political  generals  who 
could  not  fight.  These  usually  fell  by  the  way,  with  never 
a  tear  shed  by  those  who  had  urged  them  on  Lincoln  as 
saviors  of  the  republic.  When  a  general  favored  by  the 
radicals  lost  a  battle,  the  blame  was  put  upon  a  Democratic 
or  conservative  subordinate;  if  a  conservative  won  a  battle, 
as  in  the  case  of  Meade  at  Gettysburg,  it  was  carefully  ex- 
plained that  the  credit  should  go  elsewhere.  The  author  has 
an  explanation  for  McClellan's  failure:  the  Committee  on 
the  Conduct  of  the  War  and  that  consummate  hypocrite, 
Secretary  of  War  Stanton,  "worked  out  a  scheme.  .  .  ." 
Even  Grant  was  assailed  as  a  Democrat  until  the  radicals 
decided  they  wanted  to  annex  him,  and  Grant  was  politician 
enough  to  want  to  be  annexed. 

Lincoln  does  not  occupy  the  center  of  the  picture.  He  was 
under  pressure  from  the  radicals.  But  they  could  not  push 
him  far  enough  and  in  1864  were  ready  to  cast  him  over- 
board. As  it  turned  out,  however,  Lincoln  got  the  ballots 
and  the  radicals  won  the  election,  for  they  took  it  as  a  man- 
date from  the  people  to  push  their  program.  "The  radicals, 
before  the  end  of  the  struggle,  had  gutted  his  [Lincoln's] 
policies  almost  completely.  They  forced  the  adoption  of 
emancipation  .  .  .  the  employment  of  Negro  soldiers  .  .  . 
drove  Democratic  generals  from  the  army  and  weakened 
conservative  influence  in  the  Cabinet  .  .  .  defeated  Lin- 
coln's attempt  to  control  the  process  of  reconstruction.  .  .  ." 
On  Lincoln  the  verdict  is  that  he  "surrendered  to  the  con- 
quering Jacobins  in  every  controversy  before  they  could 
publicly  inflict  upon  him  a  damaging  reverse."  Others  said 
Lincoln  was  a  man  "who  was  willing  to  grow." 

R.  H.  Woody. 

Duke  University, 
Durham,  N.  C. 
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Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  British  Parliaments  respecting  North 
Ami  RICA,  VOLUME  V,  1739-1754.  Edited  by  Leo  Francis  Stock.  (Washington: 
Carnegie  Institution  of  Washington.     1941.     Pp.  xxv,  658.) 

Valuable  service  to  students  of  American  colonial  history 
is  continued  by  Leo  Stock  in  this  fifth  volume  of  the  Debates. 
These  reports  of  secret  proceedings  are  extracted  from  Cob- 
bett's  parliamentary  history  and  are  supplemented  by 
documents  from  the  manuscripts  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
the  Egmont  Diary,  the  Hardwicke  and  Newcastle  Papers, 
and  the  Stowe  and  Egerton  manuscripts  from  the  Additional 
Manuscripts  collection  in  the  British  Museum,  and  also  by 
materials  from  the  Public  Record  Office  and  the  Library  of 
Congress. 

One  appreciates  the  adequate  index  and  the  footnotes  to 
the  text,  which,  from  the  statues  and  other  sources,  give  the 
legislative  disposition  of  the  matters  under  debate.  The 
editor's  preface,  not  always  clear  in  meaning,  gives  a  good 
summary  of  the  events  of  the  period  as  well  as  of  the  im- 
portant discussions  included  in  the  text. 

The  debates  in  this  volume  open  at  the  beginning  of 
Britain's  War  of  Jenkins's  Ear  with  Spain  which  merged 
into  the  general  War  of  the  Austrian  Succession,  and  they 
close  on  the  eve  of  the  great  Seven  Year's  War.  The  waging 
of  the  war,  however,  divides  space  with  the  enforcement  of 
the  mercantile  system,  the  prime  domain  of  the  parliamen- 
tary control  of  the  colonies.  We  read  of  the  encouragement 
by  bounties  and  free  trade  of  the  production,  especially  in 
North  Carolina  and  South  Carolina,  of  silk,  wine,  indigo, 
potash,  and  naval  stores,  and  of  sugar  in  the  West  Indies. 
Here  are  revealed  the  large  sums  disbursed  to  the  settlers  of 
Georgia  and  Nova  Scotia  and  to  the  sufferers  of  the  most 
dreadful  Charleston  fire  of  February,  1740.  This  is  the 
brighter  side  of  the  ledger. 

At  the  same  time  there  is  exposed  the  prevention  by 
interested  parties  of  the  direct  trade  in  salt  and  provisions, 
of  the  prohibition  of  the  manufacture  of  iron  and  linen,  of 
the  continued  attempts  at  trade  and  fisheries  monoploy  by 
the  South  Sea  Company,  and,  most  grievous,  of  the  denial 
of  the  use  of  paper  currency  and  land  banks.  This  is  valuable 
and  largely  unused  material  for  the  further  study  of  the  roots 
of  the  Revolution. 

The  conflict  repeats  the  course  of  Queen  Anne's  War. 
The  two  cruisers  on  the  Carolina  coast  and  the  more  numer- 
ous ones  elsewhere  are  again  accused  of  neglecting  convoys, 
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violently  and  illegally  impressing  seamen,  quarreling  with 
colonials  over  prizes,  trade,  and  debts,  and  of  failing  to 
assist  in  the  futile  attempt  to  take  St.  Augustine  from  the 
Spaniards.  The  gentlemen  of  the  House  begin  war  confident 
of  driving  the  French  and  Spaniards  from  the  South  Sea, 
provided  they  do  not  have  to  fight  on  the  European  Conti- 
nent, and  they  are  not  "very  forward  in  justifying  the  peace 
of  Utrecht. "  They  end  the  war,  however,  in  the  inconclusive 
truce  of  Aix-la-Chapelle  by  restoring  their  conquests  of 
Porto  Bello  and  Louisburg  and  by  giving  up  subsequently 
the  gain  made  under  Anne,  the  Asiento. 

It  is  most  convenient  to  have  this  compilation  of  pro- 
ceedings of  the  parliaments,  but  alone  the  material  is  in- 
adequate for  the  needed  study  of  the  naval  war  in  the  colon- 
ies, which  cannot  be  completed  until  the  unpublished  docu- 
ments of  the  Public  Record  OfHce  are  made  available  once 
more  at  the  return  of  peace. 

Ruth  Bourne. 

Winthrop  College, 

Rock  Hill,  South  Carolina. 


HISTORICAL  NEWS 

The  North  Carolina  Society  of  County  Historians,  meeting 
on  June  14  at  Chapel  Hill,  discussed  what  the  program  of 
their  organization  should  be  during  the  war. 

In  the  town  of  Burgaw,  on  July  4,  a  historical  highway 
marker  was  unveiled  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  The 
inscription  on  the  marker  reads  as  follows: 

S.  S.  SATCHWELL 
A  founder  of  state  Medi- 
cal Society,  1849,  head 
of  Confederate  Hospital 
at  Wilson,  1st  president 
State  Board  of  Health, 
1879.     Home  stood  here. 

On  July  12  the  state  division  of  the  United  Daughters  of 
the  Confederacy  dedicated  near  Asheville  the  North  Caro- 
lina Confederate  Memorial  Forest,  consisting  of  125,000 
trees,  planted  by  the  U.  D.  C.  in  co-operation  with  the 
Forest  Service  of  the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, as  a  living  memorial  to  the  125,000  men  from  this 
state  who  served  in  the  Confederate  armed  forces. 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  met  on  August 
8  and  approved  budgetary  estimates  for  the  1943-1945 
biennium.  These  estimates,  prepared  by  the  secretary,  have 
been  submitted  to  the  Advisory  Budget  Commission,  which 
will  in  turn  submit  them  (with  possible  revisions)  to  the 
General  Assembly  at  its  regular  biennial  session  in  January. 

Dr.  David  A.  Lockmiller,  former  head  of  the  department 
of  history  and  political  science  at  North  Carolina  State 
College,  in  September  became  president  of  the  University 
of  Chattanooga. 

Dr.  James  W.  Patton,  formerly  of  Converse  College,  in 
September  became  associate  professor  of  history  and  politi- 
cal science  at  North  Carolina  State  College.  A  doctor  of 
philosophy  of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  Dr.  Patton 
has  published  a  number  of  books  and  articles  on  the  Civil 
War  and  Reconstruction  periods. 
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Dr.  Henry  S.  Stroup,  to  whom  Duke  University  last  June 
awarded  the  degree  of  doctor  of  philosophy  and  whose  dis- 
sertation was  in  the  field  of  religious  periodicals  in  the  south- 
eastern states  before  1861,  has  been  promoted  to  the  rank 
of  assistant  professor  at  Wake  Forest  College. 

Miss  Christiana  McFadyen  and  Professor  Eugene  E. 
Pfaff  have  returned  to  the  Woman's  College  of  the  Uni- 
versity after  having  been  on  leave  of  absence  for  1941-1942. 
Miss  McFadyen  spent  the  year  working  for  her  doctorate 
at  the  University  of  Chicago,  while  Dr.  Pfaff  was  one  of 
a  small  group  of  college  professors  designated  by  the  General 
Education  Board  to  carry  on  investigational  projects  at 
Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  on  the  general 
theme  of  how  to  train  teachers  for  the  high  schools  and 
colleges. 

The  Hall  of  History  (the  state  historical  museum  under 
the  administration  of  the  Historical  Commission)  has 
adapted  its  program  to  war  conditions.  Plans  have  been 
made  for  protecting  the  most  valuable  objects  in  case  of  air 
raids,  special  exhibits  in  connection  with  the  war  and  civilian 
defense  have  been  arranged,  and  the  museum  has  been  kept 
open  on  Saturday  and  Sunday  afternoons  and  on  holidays. 
With  the  opening  of  new  military  areas  in  the  vicinity  of 
Raleigh  and  with  the  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  men  at 
Fort  Bragg,  there  has  been  a  marked  growth  in  the  registration 
of  service  men  visiting  the  Hall  of  History,  especially  on 
week-ends.  The  number  of  visitors  who  registered  during  the 
two  years  ending  June  30,  1942,  was  22,234,  and  the  total 
number  for  that  period  is  estimated  at  46,150,  of  whom 
5,230  were  from  outside  North  Carolina. 

Since  1926,  when  records  were  first  kept  of  the  number  of 
visits  paid  to  the  Commission's  search  room  for  the  purpose 
of  using  the  records,  the  number  of  visits  for  each  biennium 
has  been  as  follows: 

1926-1928 1,987  1936-1938 3,423 

1928-1930 2,859  1938-1910 3,918 

1930-1932 3,259  1940-1942 4,253 

1932-1934 2,666  

1934-1936 2,999  Total _ 25,364 
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Bulletins  42  and  43  of  the  Historical  Commission  are  in 
press.  Bulletin  42  will  be  the  Nineteenth  Biennial  Report, 
1040-1942,  and  Bulletin  43  under  the  title,  The  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Commision:  Forty  Years  of  Public  Service, 
1903-1943,  will  tell  of  the  work  and  accomplishments  of  the 
Commission  since  its  creation. 

The  Commission  has  just  published  The  North  Carolina 
State  Flag,  by  W.  R.  Edmonds,  revised  by  D.  L.  Corbitt 
(14  pages,  free). 

Using  Volunteers  in  the  Local  Historical  Society's  Program, 
by  Loring  McMillen,  director  of  the  Staten  Island  Historical 
Society,  is  volume  I,  number  3  (August,  1942),  of  the 
Bulletins  of  the  American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History. 

The  state-wide  historical  highway  marker  program,  in- 
augurated in  1935  and  conducted  co-operatively  by  the  State 
Highway  and  Public  Works  Commission,  the  Department 
of  Conservation  and  Development,  and  the  Historical  Com- 
mission, with  the  assistance  of  a  group  of  the  state's  leading 
historians,  has  been  suspended  for  the  time  being,  due  to 
the  shortage  of  metals.  To  date  440  markers  have  been 
approved. 

The  Historical  Records  Survey,  a  Work  Projects  Admini- 
stration program  which  was  begun  in  the  winter  of  1935-1936 
for  the  "  discovery,  preservation,  and  listing  of  basic  materi- 
als for  research  in  the  history  of  the  United  States,"  was 
terminated  on  June  30,  1942.  Sponsored  in  this  state  from 
the  beginning  by  the  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
the  Survey  successfully  terminated  the  more  important 
phases  of  its  work  in  the  field  of  county  records  and  manu- 
scripts. The  inventories  of  county  records  were  completed 
and  published  by  the  Historical  Commission  as  The  Historical 
Records  of  North  Carolina,  The  County  Records  (3  vols.,  1938- 
1939).  Guides  to  the  manuscript  collections  of  the  Duke 
University  Library,  the  Southern  Historical  Collection  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina,  and  the  North  Carolina 
Historical  Commission  have  been  published,  and  also  a  guide 
to  the  archives  of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America,  Southern 
Province   (in  Salem).   In  addition,   76,721   early  American 
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imprints  were  listed,  4,643  individual  churches  were  sur- 
veyed and  7  denominational  inventories  were  published, 
7,035  cemeteries  were  surveyed,  including  268,833  individual 
tombstones,  and  cards  for  244,487  tombstones  from  6,535 
cemeteries  were  typed  and  filed  in  the  search  room  of  the 
Historical  Commission,  1,350  maps  were  listed,  a  guide  to 
public  vital  statistics  records  in  the  state  was  published, 
guides  to  14  state  agencies  were  published,  assistance  was 
given  to  the  State  Committee  on  the  Conservation  of  Cultur- 
al Resources,  and  many  archives  and  manuscripts  in  the 
custody  of  the  Historical  Commission  and  other  agencies 
were  arranged  and  classified.  A  bibliography  of  the  publica- 
tions of  the  Historical  Records  Survey  and  also  of  the  Survey 
of  Federal  Archives  will  be  included  in  the  bulletin,  The 
North  Carolina  Historical  Commission:  Forty  Years  of  Public 
Service,  soon  to  be  published  by  the  Commission. 

Books  received  include:  Rosser  Howard  Taylor,  Ante- 
Bellum  South  Carolina:  A  Social  and  Cultural  History  (Chapel 
Hill:  The  University  of  North  Carolina  Press.  1942);  Guide 
to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Archives  of  the  Moravian  Church 
in  America,  Southern  Province  (Raleigh:  The  North  Caro- 
lina Historical  Records  Survey.  1942.  Mimeographed); 
Guide  to  Vital  Statistics  Records  in  North  Carolina,  vol.  I, 
Public  Vital  Statistics  (Raleigh:  The  North  Carolina  His- 
torical Records  Survey.  1942.  Mimeographed) ;  Mary  Barrow 
Owen,  editor,  Old  Salem,  North  Carolina  (sponsored  by  the 
Garden  Club  of  North  Carolina.  Copyright  1941);  Joseph 
Sargent  Hall,  The  Phonetics  of  Great  Smoky  Mountain  Speech 
(New  York:  King's  Crown  Press.  1942.  American  Speech, 
Reprints  and  Monographs,  no.  4) ;  Vera  Largent,  editor, 
The  Walter  Clinton  Jackson  Essays  in  the  Social  Sciences. 
By  members  of  the  faculty  of  the  Woman's  College  of  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  (Chapel  Hill:  The  University 
of  North  Carolina  Press.  1942). 

The  North  Carolina  Historical  Commission  has  recently 
acquired  the  Heriot  Clarkson  Papers:  22  scrap  books,  1882- 
1941;  ledger,  Heriot  Clarkson  &  Co.,  September,  1882;  The 
Libertarian  (Greenville,  S.  C),  vol.  II,  no.  1,  January,  1924; 
Record  Book,  70th  birthday,  August  18,  1933;  clippings, 
letters,  telegrams,  etc.;  file  of  personal  correspondence,  one 
box;  and  a  carbon  copy  of  Judge  Clarkson's  will. 
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The  Commission  has  also  acquired  fifty-two  cartons  and 
thirty-six  volumes  of  Franklin  County  records,  including 
court  minutes,  wills,  inventories,  civil  and  state  papers,  and 
other  miscellaneous  records;  and  twelve  letter  files,  three 
cartons,  and  one  basket  of  North  Carolina  Conference  for 
Social  Service  papers. 

The  Duke  University  history  department  has  been  hard 
hit  by  the  war.  Professor  E.  M.  Carroll  has  been  granted  a 
leave  of  absence  for  the  school  year  to  do  war  work  in 
Washington ;  Professor  Bayrd  Still  and  Dr.  Harold  T.  Parker 
are  on  leave  in  the  Army  Air  Corps;  Dr.  Richard  L.  Watson 
is  on  leave  in  the  Coast  Artillery;  and  Dr.  Arthur  B.  Fer- 
guson is  on  leave  for  military  service. 

Dr.  Lawrance  F.  Brewster  and  Dr.  A.  E.  Van  Dusen  have 
been  appointed  instructors  at  Duke  University  for  the  year 
1942-1943. 

Mrs.  Dorothy  M.  Quynn,  after  sabbatical  leave  spent  in 
Baltimore,  has  resumed  her  duties  at  Duke  University,  as 
has  likewise  Dr.  John  Tate  Lanning,  who  spent  the  second 
semester  of  1941-1942  travelling  in  South  America  and 
Central  America. 

Professors  William  A.  Mabry  of  Mount  Union  College, 
E.  E.  Dale  of  the  University  of  Oklahoma,  George  Howe 
of  the  University  of  Cincinnati,  and  D.  M.  McCarrell  of 
Milligan  College  taught  in  the  summer  sessions  at  Duke 
University. 

Dr.  Earl  S.  Pomeroy,  formerly  instructor  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin,  is  acting  assistant  professor  of  history  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina,  replacing  Dr.  George  E. 
Mowry,  who  is  at  Camp  Lee,  Virginia. 

Dr.  J.  C.  Sitterson  has  been  honorably  discharged  from 
the  Army  for  physical  reasons  and  has  resumed  his  duties 
as  assistant  professor  at  the  University  of  North  Carolina. 
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Abbott,  Joseph  C,  delegate  state  at 
large,  70;  short  sketch  of,  71w;  tele- 
gram from,  71,  77,  78,  80,  82,  91,  92. 

Abernethy,  Thomas  Perkins,  reviews  The 
Great  Demobilization  and  Other  Essays, 
226. 

Abshur,  Lila,  holds  title  to  her  father, 
372. 

"Accumulation  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee: 
Historical  Aspects,"  article  by  Leonard 
Bloom,  322-357. 

Adams,  John,  a  discussion  of  his  views 
mentioned,- 97;  continues  Hawkins  in 
office,  14. 

Adams,  John  Quincy,  short  sketch  of, 
282». 

Adler,  Selig,  writes  article,  116. 

Aikward,  William,  letter  from,  189. 

Akehurst,  Daniell,  to  inventory  an  estate, 
56. 

Alabama,  Negroes  arrested  in  plot,  270. 

Albemarle,  General  Court  Minutes,  48. 

Alderman  Library,  Jones  letters  loaned 
to,  375. 

Alee,  M.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Allan,  John,  refuses  to  pay  Poe's  gam- 
bling debts,  407. 

Allen,  Thos.  H.,  letter  from,  396. 

Algonquian  Indians,  foe  of  Cherokees, 
322. 

Alston,  O.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

America,  early  architecture  mentioned, 
303;  popular  music  composed  in,  311. 

"American  Art,"  subject  of  address,  115. 

American  Association  for  State  and  Local 
History,  holds  annual  meeting,  113. 

American  Colonization  Society,  sends 
representative  to  Wilmington,  253. 

American  Historical  Association,  holds 
meeting,  234. 

American  Husbandry,  mentioned,  230. 

American  Studies  in  Honor  of  William 
Kenneth  Boyd,  reviewed,  97. 

Ames,  Adelbert,  short  sketch  of,  386w. 

Ames,  Mrs.  Adelbert,  donates  papers  to 
Library  of  Congress,  380. 

Andrews,  A.  B.,  mentioned,  96. 

Ante-Bellum  South  Carolina:  A  Social 
and  Cultural  History,  received,  416. 

An  Appraisal  of  the  Negro  in  Colonial 
South  Carolina,  received,  235;  re- 
viewed, 404. 

Archaeological  Society  of  North  Caro- 
lina, holds  annual  meeting,  114. 


Archdale,  John,  attends  court,  54;  men- 
tioned, 53;   short  sketch  of,  50rc. 

Are  American  Teachers  Free?  book  men- 
tioned, 105. 

Armistead,  General  Lewis  Addison,  ar- 
ticle on,  116. 

Armstrong,  James,  bill  of  sale  to,  53. 

Armstrong,  John,  appoints  Hawkins, 
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to,  184. 

Arnett,  Alex  M.,  reads  paper,  114. 

Arnold,  G.  M.,  name  submitted  as  well 
informed  Negro,  61. 

"Arthur  Tappan  and  the  Anti-Slavery 
Movement,"  article  mentioned,  257n. 

Asheville  Citizens,  antagonistic  to  free 
Negroes,  250. 

Athens,  roads  laid  out  from,  174. 

Attmore,  William,  visits  palace,  135. 

Aycock,  Charles  B.,  good  qualities  told, 
96. 

B 

Bacon,  Francis,  marries,  186. 
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ment of  estate,  185. 

Badger,  George,  E.,  ridiculed,  29. 

Bailey,  W.  H.,  rights  about  the  progress 
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mer school,  319. 

Barringer,  Rufus,  letter  from,  64,  286; 
short  sketch  of,  64n,  286n. 

Barron,  John,  to  inventory  an  estate,  55. 

Barton,  Patentne,  on  jury,  55. 

Barwock,  Thomas,  mentioned,  51;  or- 
dered to  join  band,  53. 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  his  writings  about 
Booker  T.  Washington  mentioned,  96; 
the  intellectual  courage  of,  103;  work 
cited,  254». 

Bath,  assemblies  held  at,  122;  council 
meets  at,  121. 

Battle,  George  Gordon,  makes  speech, 
113. 

Battle  of  Alamance,  mentioned,  147. 

Battle  of  King's  Mountain,  article  on, 
116. 

Battle  of  Round  Mountain,  sketch  of, 
225. 
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Baton  Rouge,  Confederate  state  govern- 
ment at,  407. 

Bayley,  Patrick,  attends  court,  54;  men- 
tioned, 51. 

Beach,  A.  H.,  letter  from,  87. 
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Bickley,  George  W.  L.,  campaigns  for 
Breckinridge,  278;  writes  pamphlet, 
278. 

Billing,  Wm.,  defendant  in  suit,  51,  57. 

Bingham,  John  Armour,  asked  for  in  the 
state,  68;   short  sketch  of,  68«. 

Bingham,  Robert  Worth,  article  on,  117. 

Binney,  Horace,  short  statement  about, 
301». 

Bishop  Joseph  Blount  Cheshire:  His  Life 
and  Work,  reviewed,  223. 

Bishop,  Thomas  Bingham,  composes 
popular  music,  311. 

Black,  Martin,  his  children  bound  out, 
244. 

Blacknall,  Thomas,  amasses  wealth  and 
slaves,  255;  keeps  slaves,  372;  occu- 
pation and  value  of  property  of,  369; 
owns  real  property,  361. 

Blaine,  James  Gillespie,  short  sketch  of, 
84«. 

Blair,  Francis  Preston,  Jr.,  short  mention 
of,  290n. 

Blood  worth,  Timothy,  elected  to  senate, 
9. 

Bloom,  Leonard,  article,  "The  Accultra- 
tion  of  the  Eastern  Cherokee:  Histori- 
cal Aspects,"  322-357. 

Blount,  William,  condemns  Hawkins, 
180;  protests  of  treaties  by,  6;  repre- 
sents North  Carolina,  6. 

Blount,  Willie,  condemns  Hawkins,  180. 

Blythe,  James,  requests  U.  S.  laws  be 
printed  in  Pioneer,  199. 

Bolton,  John,  on  jury,  55. 

Boman,  J.  W.,  requests  U.  S.  laws  be 
printed  in  Pioneer,  199. 


Bondurant,  Agnes  M.,  her  book  re- 
ceived, 320;  Poe's  Richmond,  reviewed. 
406. 

Bonitz,  Julius  A.,  letter  from,  289. 

"Books  and  the  World  of  the  Future," 
subject  of  address,   115. 

Borden,  Benjamin,  binds  Negro  children. 
244. 

Bourne,  Ruth,  reviews  Proceedings  and 
Debates  of  the  British  Parliaments  Re- 
specting North  America,  Volume  V, 
1739-17 5 4,  411. 

Bout  well,  George  Sewell,  asked  for  in  the 
state,  68;  letter  to,  85;  short  sketch 
of,  68«,  189». 

Bowen,  Gooden,  holds  slaves,  373. 

Bowles,  William  Augustus,  appears 
among  the  Creeks,  171;  arrested  and 
placed  in  chains,  172;  stirs  up  dis- 
affection among  the  Creeks,  171. 

Bowser,  Eaton,  plasterer  and  painter^ 
255. 

Boyd,  J.  B.,  listed  as  delegate,  70. 

Boyd,  Jas.  E.,  listed  as  delegate,  69. 

Boyd,  William  K.,  writes  on  changes  in 
political  parties,  26. 

Boyden,  Nathaniel,  letters  of  mentioned, 
67;  Republican  candidate,  67;  short 
sketch  of,  64w,  201». 

Brackenridge,  Henry  Marie,  short  state- 
ment about,  301w. 

Bragg,  Jefferson  Davis,  his  book  re- 
ceived, 236;  Louisiana  in  the  Con- 
federacy, reviewed,   407. 

Breckinridge,  John  C,  lists  Northern  en- 
croachments, 268. 

Brennuien,  &  N.  Walz,  letter  from,  282. 

Brewster,  Lawrance  F.,  appointed  in- 
structor, 417. 

Bringle,  David  L.,  letter  from,  82. 

British,  capture  New  Bern,  152;  did  not 
acknowledge  treaty  of  Fort  Jackson, 
183. 

British  Public  Record  Office,  has  group 
of  plans,  126. 

Brooks,  George  Washington,  letter 
from,  191,  205;   short  sketch  of,  191«. 

Broughton,  J.  Melville,  makes  appoint- 
ments on  the  Commission,  233;  makes 
speech,  113. 

Brown,  Albert  G.,  alludes  to  John  Brown 
and  the  Texas  Troubles,  267. 

Brown,  Benjamin  Gratz,  short  mention 
of,  289«. 

Brown,  Geo.  H.,  Jr.,  mentioned,  64. 

Brown,  Henry  A.,  encounters  bricked-in 
cavity,  166. 

Brown,  John,  his  raid  raises  profound 
apprehensions  and  resentment,  279; 
raid  reverberates  throughout  South, 
260;    toast  drunk  to,  260. 

Brown,  Livingston,  Democratic  candi- 
date, 66;    short  sketch  of,  66». 

Brown,  William  M.,  letter  from,  207;. 
short  sketch  of,  207«. 
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Browne,  John,  to  inventory  an  estate,  56. 

Browning,  James,  work  cited,  254n. 

Bruns,  John  Dickson,  mentioned,  228. 

Brunswick,  council  meets  at,  121. 

Bryan,  C,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Bryan,  John  Council,  appointed  com- 
missioner to  sell  Palace,  158;  com- 
missioner to  let  rooms  in  Palace,  154. 

Bryan,  Lewis,  appointed  commissioner 
to  sell  Palace,  158. 

Bryan,  William  Jennings,  beetle  in  mouth 
while  speaking,  96. 

Bryan,  William  T.f  witness  signing  of 
deed,  362. 

Buchanan,  Thomas,  works  for  colonizing 
free  Negroes,  253. 

Buchanon,  John,  enters  business  partner- 
ship with  Hawkins's  widow,  186. 

Bullock,  L.,  marries,  1. 

Burchett,  J.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Burke,  Thomas,  councils  against  re- 
moving metal,  152. 

Burkland,  Rowland,  on  jury,  55. 

Burnby,  Hannah,  inherits  estate,  53. 

Burnby,  John,  defendant  in  case,  57; 
gives  oath,  56;  ordered  to  survey  road, 
56. 

Burnby,  Thomas,  chosen  guardian,  57; 
petitions  for  estate,  53. 

Burnett,  Edmund  Cody,  The  Continental 
Congress,  received,  117;  reviewed,  307. 

Burnett,  Henry  H.,  identified,  382«;  let- 
ter from,  382. 

Burton,  Hutchings  G.,  marries,  377«. 

Bury,  John,  gives  power  of  attorney,  56. 

Busbee,  Perrin,  name  removed  from  com- 
mittee, 36. 

Business  and  Slavery:  The  New  York 
Merchants  and  the  Irrepressible  Con- 
flict, reviewed,  315. 

Butch,  H.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Butler,  Benjamin  Franklin,  his  papers, 
380;  letter  from,  391,  394,  396,  398, 
400;  letter  to,  380,  384,  388,  389,  390, 
391,  392,  394,  396,  397,  399,  400,  401, 
402;  short  sketch  of,  380«. 

Butler,  Marion,  Daniels  against,  95. 

Byers,  James,  opposes  Hawkins's  work, 
11. 

Bynum,  William  P.,  short  sketch  of,  64«. 


Cabarrus  County,  free  Negroes  in,  369. 

Caldwell,  Green  W.,  selected  as  nominee 
for  governor,  36. 

Caldwell,  James  R.,  expects  to  enter 
army,  234. 

Caldwell,  Norman  Ward,  his  book  re- 
ceived, 236. 

Caldwell,  Tod  R.,  letter  from,  70;  short 
sketch  of,  7 In. 


Calhoun,  J.  C,  letter  to  mentioned,  351. 

Calloway,  Caleb,  to  inventory  an  estate, 
55. 

Camp  Defiance,  Red  Sticks  defeated  at, 
180. 

Camp  Morton  1861-1865  Indianapolis 
Prison  Camp,  received,  236. 

Campbell,  George  W.,  protest  addressed 
to,  180. 

Campbell,  Thomas  M.,  protest  entered 
against,  282. 

Canby,  Samuel,  short  sketch  of,  385n. 

Candler,  Thomas  J.,  letter  from,  199; 
short  sketch  of,  199n. 

Candler,  W.  G.,  request  U.  S.  laws  be 
published  in  Pioneer,  199. 

Cannon,  Clarissa,  taught  to  be  spinster, 
245. 

Cantwell,  Edward,  listed  as  delegate,  69, 
70. 

Card  well,  Guy  A.,  Jr.,  reviews  The  Last 
Years  of  Henry  timrod,  221. 

Carney,  James,  appointed  commissioner 
to  sell  Palace,  158. 

Carr,  William,  marries,  186. 

Carraway,  Gertrude  S.,  appointed  on  the 
Historical  Commission,  233;    reviews 

The  Early  Architecture  of  North  Carolina, 
303. 

Carroll,  Daniel,  appointed  on  committee, 
5. 

Carroll,  E.  M.,  doing  war  work,  417. 

Carrow,  Samuel  T.,   letter  from,   87; 
short  sketch  of,  87n. 

Carson,  Hampton  L.,  A  History  of  the 
Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  re- 
viewed, 230;  writes  history  of  society, 
230. 

Carson,  Matthew,  requests  U.  S.  laws  be 
printed  in  Pioneer,  199. 

Carter,  Clarence  Edward,  The  Terri- 
torial Papers  of  the  United  States, 
Volume  IX,  The  Territory  of  Orleans  , 
1803-1812,  reviewed,  110. 

Carteret  County,  records  microfilmed,. 
236. 

Cartwright,  Samuel  A.,  writes  Gov.  Con- 
way, 268n. 

Cash,  Mrs.  Wilbur  Joseph,  replica  of 
Mayflower  Cup  presented  to,  115. 

Cash,  Wilbur  Joseph,  awarded  May- 
flower Cup,  115. 

Castleton,  George,  bound  for  good  be- 
haviour, 52. 

Caswell,  Richard,  lives  part  of  time  in 
Palace,  151;    protests  of  treaty  by,  7. 

Catawba  Indians,  mentioned,  323;  re- 
duced by  war,  344. 

Cave,  E.  W.,  mentions  Stephens  in  refer- 
ence to  Texas's  trouble,  266. 

Chancey,  Edmond,  copy  of  will  men- 
tioned, 53. 

Chancy,  Edward,  chooses  guardian,  57. 

Chandler,  Lloyd  H.,  papers  procured 
through  courtesy  of,  59. 
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Chandler,  William  E.,  champions  Re- 
construction measures,  59;  letter  or 
telegram  to,  60,  61,  62,  63,  64,  65,  68, 
69,  70,  71,  73,  74,  76,  77,  78,  79,  80,  82, 
83,  84,  90,  91,  92,  94;  papers  of,  59; 
short  sketch  of,  60m. 

"Charles  Gayarre'  and  Paule  Hayne:  the 
Last  Literary  Cavaliers,"  an  essay 
published,  99. 

Charles  Town,  Southern  Indian  metrop- 
olis, 335. 

Chart  Showing  Origin  of  North  Carolina 
Counties,  published,  235. 

Chatelain,  Verne  E.,  his  book  received, 
117. 

Cherokee  delegates,  join  Creeks,  172. 

Cherokee  Indian  Removal,  sketch  of, 
225. 

Cherokee  Indians,  cows  introduced 
among,  331;  dialects  spoken  by,  324; 
division  of  economic  life,  325;  festivals 
observed,  330;  fight  on  both  sides  in 
Civil  War,  354;  given  agricultural  im- 
plements, 344;  go  to  Arkansas  and 
Oklahoma,  354;  guns  introduced 
among,  333;  have  guns,  334;  his 
myths  and  religion,  353;  hide  in  North 
Carolina  mountains,  353;  hide  in 
Tennessee  mountains,  353;  horses  in- 
troduced among,  331;  importance  of, 
322;  imprisoned,  346;  invaded,  347; 
Iroquoian  stock,  322;  live  life  of  co- 
operation, 339;  make  incursions,  332; 
master  of  vast  territory,  322;  mixture 
of  stocks,  322;  organization  of,  326; 
sign  number  of  treaties,  343;  slavery 
among,  343;  suffer  smallpox  epidemic, 
346;  sympathize  with  French,  344; 
territory  invaded,  347;  their  dress, 
326;  their  dwellings,  326;  their  ways 
of  living,  324;  their  years  of  12  or  13 
months,  330;  towns  destroyed,  346; 
trading  of,  323;  transportation  among, 
326;  willing  to  aid  English,  336;  writ- 
ten history  mentioned,  332;  sign 
treaty,  6. 

Cheshire,  Joseph  Blount,  birthplace,  223; 
elected  Bishop,  224. 

Chicago  Public  Library,  sheet  music  col- 
lection in,  310. 

Chickasaw  delegates,  join  Creeks,   172. 

Chickasaw  Indians,  competitors  of  Cher- 
okees,  322;   sign  treaty,  6. 

Chocktaw  delegates,  join  the  Creeks,  172. 

Chocktaws,  sign  treaty,  6. 

Chorley,  Kenneth,  made  speech,  116. 

Chowan  County,  records  microfilmed, 
236. 

Chowan  Precinct,  court  meets  in,  49. 

Christ  Church,  bricks  supplied  for,  136. 

Christian,  Asbury,  contributes  his  part 
on  history  of  Richmond,  406. 

Christian  Friend,  started  publication  of, 
404. 


Christopher,  J.  B.,  teaching  in  Duke  Uni- 
versity, 116. 

"Chronicles  of  North  Carolina,"  syn- 
dicated article,  116. 

City  of  Raleigh,  celebrates  founding,  318. 

Civil  Reform,  speech  on  mentioned,  285. 

Claiborne,  W.  C.  C,  succeeded  Sargent, 
169. 

Clapp,  Dexter  Elisha,  letter  from,  397; 
short  sketch  of,  398m. 

Clark,  Daniel,  letters  from  mentioned, 
111. 

Clark,  James,  hires  out  slaves,  249. 

Clark,  Mary  Bayard,  article  on,  116. 

Clarke,  Blanche  Henry,  her  book  re- 
ceived, 320. 

Clarkson,  Heriot,  papers  acquired,  416. 

Clay,  Henry,  short  statement  about, 
301m;  votes  received,  35. 

Clement,  John  M.,  letter  from,  190,  192, 
194,  199,  201;    short  sketch  of,  190m. 

Clingman,  Thomas  Lanier,  letter  from, 
283;  short  sketch  of,  284m. 

Clymer,  George,  to  treat  with  Creeks,  9. 

Coates,  James,  petitions  for  dues,  57. 

Cobb,  Clinton  Levering,  short  sketch  of, 
66m,  204m. 

Cochrane,  John,  letter  from,  294;  short 
mention  of,  292m. 

Cochrane,  Peterson  B.,  says  Negroes 
good  as  whites,  272. 

Coe,  Joffre,  delivers  address,  114. 

Coleraine,  Treaty  of  signed,  9. 

Collet,  John,  map  by,  used  inside  of 
book  cover,  304. 

Collins,  J.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty, 369. 

Collins,  J.  A.,  owns  considerable  prop- 
erty, 361. 

"Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins — North 
Carolinian — Benefactor  of  the  South- 
ern Indians,"  article  by  Merritt  Blood- 
worth  Pound,  1-21,  168-186. 

"Colonel  Carrington  of  Cumberland," 
for  sale,  320. 

"Colonial  Cousins,"  for  sale,  320. 

"Colonial  States  of  the  South,"  presi- 
dential address  delivered,  114. 

"  Coming  of  the  War  Between  the  States: 
An  Interpretation,"  article  cited,  279m. 

Confederate  armed  forces,  Cherokee  In- 
dians in,  355. 

Congaree  Indians,  lands  surrendered, 
337. 

Congress,  appoints  committee  to  deal 
with  Southern  tribes,  5;  asserts  rights 
to  deal  with  Indians,  7;  passes  act 
establishing  trading  houses,  173;  rati- 
fies treaties,  7. 

Conkling,  Alfred,  short  sketch  of,  283n. 

Connor,  R.  D.  W.,  appointed  on  the 
Historical  Commission,  233;  elected 
president,  113;  teaches  at  University 
of  Texas  summer  school,  235,  319. 
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Conrad,  Bryan,  George  B.  McClellan: 
The  Man  Who  Saved  the  Nation,  re- 
ceived, 117;    reviewed,  311. 

Conservative- Democratic  party,  men- 
tioned, 288. 

Consolidation  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  to  be  published,  319. 

Continental  Congress,  book  received,  117; 
reviewed,  307. 

Conway,  Elias  N.,  becomes  alarmed  at 
terrorist  agents,  268. 

Cooke,  Henry  David,  letter  to,  73;  short 
sketch  of,  73w. 

Cooks,  James,  on  jury,  55. 

Coor,  James,  commissioner  to  let  rooms 
in  Palace,  154. 

Corbitt,  D.  L.,  compiles  chart,  235;  re- 
vises North  Carolina  State  Flag,  415. 

Corn,  D.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Corn,  N.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Cornell,  Samuel,  loans  money  for  build- 
ing Palace,  146. 

Cornells,  Alexander,  advised  to  plant 
corn,  16;  receives  instruction,  179; 
reports  approaching  crisis,  176. 

Couch,  W.  T.,  delivers  presidential  ad- 
dress, 115. 

Cowee,  trading  factory  established  at, 
334. 

Cox,  Isaac  J.,  his  book  mentioned,  112. 

Coxe,  Longfield,  appointed  caretaker, 
154. 

Cragg,  Richard,  bill  of  sale  to,  53. 

Cramer,  John  T.,  letter  from,  93,  200. 

Crane,  V.  W.,  mentioned,  332. 

Craven,  Avery  O.,  work  cited,  279w. 

Craven  County,  free  Negro  apprentices 
in,  243,  369. 

Creek  Indians,  competitors  of  Cherokees, 
322. 

Creeks,  attend  council,  172;  boundary 
line  surveyed,  11;  cultivating  cotton, 
17;  division  among  them,  170;  raising 
cattle,  sheep,  and  goats,  16;  sign  treaty 
with  United  States,  8;  strongest  among 
the  Southern  Indians,  170. 

Crenshaw,  Ollinger,  article,  "The  Psy- 
chological Background  of  the  Election 
of  1860  in  the  South,"  260-279. 

Crichlon,  John,  holds  slaves,  373. 

Crittenden,  C.  C,  delivers  address,  113, 
318;  on  program,  234;  represents 
North  Carolina  at  flag  ceremony,  113; 
takes  part  in  discussion,  114. 

Croffutt,  Mrs.  W.  A.,  gives  book,  187. 

Crokley,  John,  on  jury,  55. 

Crum,  Mason,  birthplace  of,  314;  Gullah: 
Negro  Life  in  the  Carolina  Sea  Islands, 
reviewed,  314. 

Cuff,  N.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 


Culpeper,  John,  deeds  land,  53;  defend- 
ant in  case,  54;  on  jury,  52;  owns 
Negro,  57;   plaintiff  in  case,  57. 

Cumberland  County  Tax  Petitions,  for 
sale,  320. 

Cupola  House,  date  of  construction  ad- 
vanced, 304. 

"Current  Work  in  North  Carolina  Ar- 
chaeology," address  delivered,  114. 

Currituck  County,  records  microfilmed, 
236. 

Curry,  Benjamin,  driven  off  property, 
362. 

Curtis,  Newton  Martin,  short  sketch  of, 
387». 

Cutler,  James  R.,  letter  from,  73. 

Cutter,  John,  tenant  listed  on  farm  of, 
360. 


Dale,  E.  E.,  teaches  at  summer  school, 
417. 

Daly,  Augustin,  article  on,  117. 

Daniels,  Josephus,  delivers  address,  115; 
Editor  in  Politics,  reviewed,  95;  fights 
"Negro  Rule,"  95. 

Daniels,  R.  S.,  letter  from,  75. 

Daves,  John,  appointed  caretaker,  154. 

Daves,  John  P.,  home  on  Palace  site,  159; 
memorial  to,  160. 

Davidson,  Mrs.  D.  Ellwood,  loans  letters, 
375. 

Davie,  William  R.,  executor  of  Willie 
Jones's  will,  379. 

Davis,  Edwin  A.,  reviews  Business  and 
Slavery:  The  New  York  Merchants  and 
the  Irrepressible  Conflict,  315. 

Davis,  Graham,  letter  from,  292. 

Davis,  Jefferson,  indictment  of  in  trying 
to  destroy  the  Union,  277. 

Davis,  John,  deed  of  sale  mentioned,  54; 
suit  against,  52. 

Davis,  Samuell,  mentioned,  53. 

Dawson,  Francis  W.,  marries,  408. 

Day,  Thomas,  an  outstanding  cabinet 
maker,  255;  his  color  had  little  to  do 
with  his  wages,  257;  occupation  and 
value  of  property,  369;  uses  slaves  in 
his  work,  372. 

Dayton,  Lewis  Mulford,  letter  from,  281; 
short  sketch  of,  281«. 

Dearborn,  Henry,  writes  about  agents 
authority,  169. 

de  Cespedes,  Manuel,  favors  Panton, 
172. 

Defenses  of  Spanish  Florida,  book  re- 
ceived, 117. 

Deloria,  Ella,  directs  pageant,  233. 

de  Miranda,  Francisco,  praises  Palace, 
155. 

Democrats,  gain  votes,  45. 

Denmark,  L.  Polk,  drafts  chart,  235. 

Dennis,  Joseph,  a  "mechanic  of  consider- 
able skill,"  253. 

Denny,  J.  W.,  suit  tried  before,  381. 
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Do  Soto,   his   incursions   into   Cherokee 

territory,  330. 
Deweeae,  John  Thomas,  Republican  can- 
didate, 66;   short  sketch  of,  66n,  194n. 
Dial,  G.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty, 369. 
Dicken,  Benjamin,  dies  and  frees  slaves, 

365. 
Dickenson,  William,  present  to  court,  55. 

Dickery,  G.  W.,  requests  U.  S.  laws  be 
printed  in  Pioneer,   199. 

Dill,  Alonzo  Thomas,  Jr.,  article,  "Try- 
on's  Palace:  A  Neglected  Niche  of 
North  Carolina  History,"  119-167. 

Dobbs,  Arthur,  complains  about  the  loss 
of  public  records,  122;  lives  in  New 
Bern,  121;    qualifies  as  guardian,  132. 

Dockery,  Oliver  Hart,  letter  from,  298; 
Republican  candidate,  66;  short  sketch 
of,  66n,  300«. 

Doherty,  George,  protests  appointments, 
180. 

Dominican  Resolution,  speech  on  re- 
quested, 284. 

Dormer,  Richard,  defendant  in  case,  54; 
ordered  to  give  bond,  53;  submits  to 
court,  54. 

Douglas,  Robert  M.,  letter  from,  62; 
locates  in  North  Carolina,  88;  short 
statement  about,  299n. 

Douglas,  Stephen  A.,  candidate  for  office, 
269;  visits  Democratic  convention,  40. 

Downs,  Lavinia,  became  common  law 
wife,  19. 

Drake,  Charles  Daniel,  short  sketch  of, 
285«. 

Draper,  Alonzo  Granville,  short  sketch 
of,  395n. 

Draper,  Sir  William,  Palace  dedicated  to, 
139. 

Drummond,  John,  gives  deed,  52;  gives 
power  of  attorney,  52. 

Drummond,  Sarah,  gives  deed,  52;  gives 
power  of  attorney,  52. 

Drummond,  William,  power  of  attorney 
to,  52. 

"Duff  Green,  Militant  Journalist  of  the 
Old  School,"  subject  of  address,  319. 

Dunbar,  William,  letter  from  mentioned, 
111. 

Duniway,  David  C,  reviews  The  Trinity 
College  Historical  Society,  18Q2-1941, 
101. 

Dunn,  J.  Allan,  member  of  the  Historical 
Commission,  233. 

Dunn,  William  W.,  Jr.,  letter  from,  302; 
short  statement  about,  302«. 

Dunnagan,  Macon  R.,  announces  May- 
flower Cup  award,  115. 

Dunstan,  Hillard,  plasterer  and  painter, 
255. 

Durant,  Ann,  petitions  for  expense,  58. 

Durant,  George,  deed  to  acknowledged, 
54;  defendant  in  case,  52;  petitions 
for  expenses,  58. 


Durham,  Columbus,  mentioned,  96. 
Durham,   Plato,   Democratic  candidate, 
67;    short  sketch  of,  67n. 


Early  Architecture  of  North  Carolina,  re- 
ceived, 235;    reviewed,  303. 

Eaton,  Clement,  shows  fear  of  servile  in- 
surrection, 274. 

Eaton,  John,  letter  to,  297;  short  state- 
ment about,  297«. 

Eborn,  A.,  listed  as  tenant  farmer,  360. 

Eckenrode,  H.  J.,  George  B.  McClellan: 
The  Man  Who  Saved  the  Union,  re- 
ceived, 117;  reviewed,  311;  reviews, 
Poe's  Richmond,  406. 

Edenton  Academy,  article  on,  117. 

Edenton,  assemblies  held  at,  122;  council 
meets  at,  121. 

Edison,  Mrs.  William  L.,  makes  speech, 
113. 

Editor  in  Politics,  reviewed,  95. 

Edmunds,  George  Franklin,  short  sketch 
of,  72». 

Edmunds,  J.  M.,  letter  to,  78,  81,  85. 

Educate  a  Woman:  Fifty  Years  of  Life  at 
the  Woman's  College  of  the  University  of 
North  Carolina,  received,  320. 

Edward,    Isaac,    mentioned,    119. 

Edward  Livingston:  Jeffersonian  Re- 
publican and  Jacksonian  Democrat,  re- 
viewed, 107. 

Egmont  Diary,  material  from,  411. 

"Elections  in  Brazil  During  the  Empire: 
A  Study  in  Practical  Politics,"  paper 
read,  114. 

Eliot,  Jared,  letter  to,  229. 

Ellicott,  Andrew,  commissioned  as  sur- 
veyor, 11. 

Ellis,  R.  B.,  letter  from,  87. 

Elmsley,  Alexander,  presents  governor's 
bill,  133. 

Engelhard,  Jas.  A.,  letter  from,  287; 
short  mention  of,  287w. 

English,   inciting  attacks,  332. 

Eppes,  John  Wayles,  marries,  377«. 

Eppstain,  Jos.  A.,  letter  from,  282. 

Erwin,  occupation  and  value  of  property 
of,  369. 

Erwin,  Marcus,  elector  of  state  at  large, 
70. 

Estes,  L.  G.,  listed  as  delegate,  69,  70. 

Etherege,  J.  W.,  delegate  state  at  large, 
70. 

Evans,  E.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Evans,  W.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Evarts,  William  Maxwell,  short  state- 
ment about,  297. 

Evens,  Robert,  bound  to  serve  six  years, 
58. 

Everett,  Edward,  speaks  in  behalf  of 
Indians,  352. 
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Eveleigh,  Samuel,  promoter  of  trade  with 

Indians,  335. 
Ewens,  Richard,  pays  in  suite,  55. 
"Exploring  in  South  America,"  address 

delivered,  114. 


Fanning,  Edmund,  district  official,  144; 
mentioned,  119. 

Farmer,  John  W.,  letter  from,  388,  389. 

Faulkner,  Harold  U.,  reviews  Ploughs 
and  Politicks:  Charles  Read  of  New 
Jersey  and  His  Notes  on  Agriculture, 
I7I5-I774,  229. 

Fenton,  Reuben  Eaton,  short  mention  of, 
294m. 

Ferguson,  Arthur  B.,  in  military  service, 
417. 

Fessenden  National  Memorial  Associa- 
tion, holds  meeting,  113. 

Fessenden,  Reginald  K.,  makes  speech, 
113. 

Ffisher,  James,  case  against  dismissed, 
57 ;  gives  bond  for  good  behaviour,  58. 

Ffletcher,  Ralph,  attends  court,  54,  58. 

Ffoster,  Wm.,  attends  court,  54. 

Finley,  R.  S.,  explains  failure  of  abolition- 
ists plot,  265. 

Florida,  slave  troubles,  270. 

Floyd,  John,  in  command  of  militia,  178. 

Folk  Culture  on  St.  Helena  Island,  S.  C, 
mentioned,  314. 

Folk,  Edgar  Estes,  article,  "W.  W.  Hold- 
en  and  the  North  Carolina  Standard, 
1843-1848,"  23-47. 

"Folk  Epitaphs,"  subject  of  address,  115. 

Foner,  Philip  S.,  Business  and  Slavery: 
The  New  York  Merchants  and  the  Ir- 
repressible Conflict,  reviewed,  315. 

Forkner,  Samuel,  request  U.  S.  laws  be 
printed  in  Pioneer,  199. 

Fort  Fisher,  capture  of,  382. 

Fort  Jackson,  built,  181;  treaty  of  signed, 
182. 

Fort  Johnston,  Josiah  Martin  goes  to, 
150. 

Fort  Mims,  inhabitants  massacred  at, 
178. 

Fort  Prince  George,  Indians  imprisoned 
in,  346. 

Fort  Stoddert,  road  laid  out  to,  174. 

Foster,  Charles  Henry,  letter  from,  78, 
81;  short  sketch  of,  79m. 

Foster,  John  Gray,  short  sketch  of,  391m. 

Foster,  Stephen,  composes  popular  music, 
311. 

Fowler,  Malcolm,  elected  secretary- 
treasurer  of  society,  233. 

Frankle,  Jones,  letter  from,  392;  short 
sketch  of,  394m. 

Franklin,  Benjamin,  presumably  wrote 
letter,  229. 

Franklin  County,  records  acquired,  417. 


Franklin,  John  Hope,  article,  "The  Free 
Negro  in  the  Economic  Life  of  Ante- 
Bellum  North  Carolina,"  239-259,  358- 
374 ;  reviews  An  A ppraisal  of  the  Negro 
in  Colonial  South  Carolina,  404;  re- 
views A  History  of  Freedom  of  Teaching 
in  American  Schools,  103. 

Free  Negro,  apprentices  learn  farming, 
358;  artisans  annual  wages  in  North 
Carolina,  257;  artisan  receives  opposi- 
tion, 249;  children  bound  out,  240, 
244;  girls,  trades  they  learned  when 
bound  out,  243. 

"Free  Negro  in  the  Economic  Life  of 
Ante-Bellum  North  Carolina,"  article 
by  John  Hope  Franklin,  239-259,  358- 
374. 

Free  Negro,  mechanics  work  in  North 
Carolina,  253;   rises  in  economic  inde- 

.    pendence,  362. 

Free  Negroes,  aggregate  value  of  prop- 
erty owned  by  in  the  counties,  371; 
antagonism  to,  250;  earn  living  at  un- 
skilled labor,  239;  learn  to  be  farmers, 
246;  list  of  and  value  of  property  of, 
369;  number  of  slaves  held  by,  373; 
occupations  of,  253,  257;  right  to  hold 
property  not  questioned,  362,  367; 
secure  seasonal  work,  359;  urge  slaves 
to  steal,  247;  work  in  Great  Dismal 
Swamp,  248. 

Freeman,  J.,  occupation  and  value  of 
preperty  of,  369. 

French  in  the  Mississippi  Valley,  1740- 
1750,  received,  236. 

French,  make  settlements,  333. 

Fries,  Adelaide  L.,  reports  on  storage  of 
records,  236. 

Free  Suffrage,  campaign  motto,  41. 

Furches,  David  Moffat,  letter  from,  83; 
short  sketch  of,  83m. 


Gahagan,  G.  W.,  request  U.  S.  laws  be 

printed  in  Pioneer,  199. 
Gales,  Joseph,  correspondence  published, 

31;   establishes  Raleigh  Register,  24. 
Gales,  Joseph,  Jr.,  editor  of  Washington 

paper,  24. 
Gales,  Seaton,  takes  charge  of  Register, 

45. 
Gales,  Weston,  writes  last  editorial,  45. 
Galloway,  A.  H.,  name  submitted  as  well 

informed  Negro,  61;  shows  leadership, 

61m. 
Galphinton,  commissioners  not  to  con- 
sider treaty  of,  6. 
Garfield,   James   Abram,    letter   to,   93; 

short  sketch  of,  94m. 
Gaston,  Richard,  runs  away,  372. 
Gaston,  William,  speaks  for  court,  362. 
Geffroy,  Wm.  V.,  letter  from,  288. 
Genealogical  Society  of  Utah,  microfilms 

records,  236. 
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"  C  veneration  of  the  Frontier  Hypothesis," 
an  essay,  227. 

General  Assembly,  convenes  in  Palace, 
184;  fixes  governor's  residence,  155; 
passes  laws  to  bind  out  free  Negroes, 
240;  quarantines  vessels  hiring  free 
Negroes,  254. 

General  Court,  minutes  discovered,  48; 
powers  of,  49. 

George  B.  McClellan:  The  Man  Who 
Saved  the  Union,  received,  117;  re- 
viewed, 311. 

Georgia,  against  Indian  citizenship,  350; 
boundary  line  surveyed,  11;  disposi- 
tion to  lynch  Northerners  rampant  in, 
261;  holds  slaves,  358;  ignores  ordi- 
nance, 8;  interested  in  western  lands, 
6;  signs  Creek  treaty,  6,  8;  troops 
await  authorization,   176. 

German  Element  in  the  United  States, 
mentioned,   106. 

Ghent,  Treaty  of  arrived,  182. 

Gilliam,  Robert  B.,  elected  speaker,  46. 

Gillin,  John,  delivers  address,  114. 

Glenn,  Robert  B.,  good  qualities  told, 
96. 

Gmelich,  J.  F.,  letter  from,  282. 

Godfrey,  James  L.,  takes  part  in  a  dis- 
cussion,  114. 

Godin,  Benjamin,  promoter  of  trade  with 
Indians,  335. 

Good,  John,  a  successful  Negro  barber, 
253. 

"Good  Neighbor  Policy,"  subject  of  ad- 
dress, 115. 

Good,  William,  appointed  caretaker,  154. 

Goodloe,  Daniel  Reaves,  letter  from,  283; 
short  sketch  of,  283w. 

Graham,  J.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Graham,  John,  drives  young  colts,  2. 

Graham,  William  Alexander,  gains  votes, 
37;    short  sketch  of,  197w. 

Grant,  U.  S.,  mentioned,  62;  short  sketch 
of,  281«. 

Graves,  Calvin,  elected  speaker,  46. 

Graves,  William  Jordan,  short  statement 
about,  301w. 

Great  Demobilization  and  Other  Essays, 
book  received,  117;    reviewed,  226. 

Great  Dismal  Swamp,  free  Negroes  work 
in,  248. 

Greeley,  Horace,  loans  Poe  money,  407; 
polls  votes  in  North  Carolina,  74; 
short  mention  of,  293«. 

Greeley,  Jere  A.,  mentioned,  392. 

Gregg,  Frederick,  qualifies  as  guardian, 
132. 

Green,  Fletcher  M.,  delivers  address, 
319;  makes  talk,  115;  on  program, 
234;  participates  in  discussion,  114; 
reviews  Edward  Livingston:  Jefferson- 
tan  Republican  and  Jacksonian  Demo- 
crat,  107. 

Green,  John  Y.,  amasses  fortune,  254. 


Green,  M.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Green,  Mary,  leaves  her  property  to 
white  attorney,  364. 

Green,  Paul,  article  on,  116;  The  High- 
land Call,  received,  117;  reviewed,  305. 

Green  River  Plantation,  sketch  of,  225. 

Greene,  Walter,  his  estate  inventoried, 
56. 

Griffin,  Clarence  W.,  member  of  the  His- 
torical Commission,  233;  Western 
North  Carolina  Sketches,  reviewed,  225. 

Griffin,  Cyrus,  on  commission,  8. 

Griffin,  Rigdon,  teaches  reading  and 
writing,  245. 

Guide  to  Manuscript  Collections  in  the 
Archives  of  the  North  Carolina  Histor- 
ical Commission,  published,  235. 

"Guide  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Archives 
of  the  Moravian  Church  in  America, 
Southern  Province,  received,  416." 

Guide  to  the  Manuscripts  in  the  Southern 
Historical  Collection  of  the  University 
of  North  Carolina,  reviewed,  100. 

"Guide  to  Vital  Statistics  Records  in 
North  Carolina,  Vol.  I,  Public  Vital 
Statistics,"  received,  416. 

Gullah:  Negro  Life  in  the  Carolina  Sea 
Islands,  reviewed,  314. 

Gupton,  Lawrence,  defendant  in  case,  51. 

Guy,  W.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Gypsies,  requests  aid  in  burial,  269. 


Hackey,  F.,  free  Negro  tenant,  361. 

Hails,  Ellen,  children  bound  out,  241. 

Halis,  Emanuel,  children  bound  out,  241. 

Hale,  Edward  J.,  accused  of  borrowing 
from  the  Literary  Board,  32;  appraises 
Holden,  47;  fails  to  comment  on  Hol- 
den,  28. 

Halifax  County,  free  Negro  farm  hands 
in,  360;   free  Negroes  in,  369. 

Hall,  A.  C.,  reads  paper,  115. 

Hall,  Clement,  article  on,  117. 

Hall,  James  A.,  letter  from,  91;  short 
sketch  of,  91w. 

Hall,  Joseph  Sargent,  his  book  received, 
416. 

Hall,  J.  W.,  letter  from,  289. 

Hall  of  History,  adopts  program  to  war 
conditions,  414;  number  of  visitors  in, 
414. 

Hamilton,  William  B.,  reads  paper,  114; 
reviews  The  Territorial  Papers  of  the 
United  States,  Volume  IX,  The  Terri- 
tory of  Orleans,  1803-1812,  110. 

Hamilton,  W.  C,  &  Co.,  conducts  busi- 
ness, 381. 

Hamlin,  Griffith  Askew,  his  book  re- 
ceived, 320;  The  Life  and  Influence  of 
Dr.  John  Tomline  Walsh,  reviewed, 
404. 
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Hampton,  E.  R.,  letter  from,  204;  listed 
as  delegate,  69. 

Hancock,  Stephen,  to  inventory  an  es- 
tate, 56. 

Handford,  Abraham,  mentioned,  57. 

Hardwicke  Papers,  material  from  411. 

Harlan,  James,  letter  to,  72;  short  sketch 
of,  72«. 

Harmon,  George  Dewey,  Sixty  Years  of 
Indian  Affairs:  Federal,  Economic,  and 
Diplomatic,  178Q-1850,  reviewed,  109. 

Harnett,  Cornelius,  mentioned,  119. 

Harper's  Ferry  Raid,  another  to  be  or- 
ganized, 263. 

Harris,  Ceburn  L.,  short  sketch  of,  63w. 

Harris,  George,  on  jury,  55. 

Harris,  J.  C.,  telegram  from,  92. 

Harris,  J.  C.  L.,  letter  or  telegram  from, 
63,  65,  68,  74. 

Harris,  James  Henry,  letter  from,  87; 
listed  as  delegate,  69;  name  submitted 
as  well  informed  Negro,  61;  short 
sketch  of,  61w;    telegram  from,  84. 

Harris,  J.  L.,  telegram  from,  62. 

Harrison,  Peter,  contracts  for  building 
houses,  124. 

Hart,  John,  Negroes  at  store  of,  272. 

Harvey,  John,  mentioned,  119. 

Harvey,  Thomas,  proves  letter  of  at- 
torney, 56. 

Hassaurek,  Friedrich,  short  mention  of, 
294w. 

Hatcher,  William  B.,  Edward  Livingston: 
Jeffersonian  Republican  and  Jacksonian 
Democrat,  received,  107. 

Hawkins,  Ann,  marries,  1. 

Hawkins,  Benjamin,  applauds  cruel  exe- 
cutions, 13;  appointed  on  committee, 
5;  appointed  temporary  agent,  10; 
begins  farming,  16;  birthplace,  1; 
charged  with  the  general  conduct  of 
the  "Four  Nations,"  168;  dies,  186; 
elected  to  Congress,  4;  exercises  vast 
authorities,  168;  goes  to  college,  2; 
his  authority  denied,  171 ;  his  descend- 
ants, 186;  his  record  in  Congress,  5; 
his  senatorial  career,  9;  inaugurates 
factory  system,  173;  in  charge  of  U.  S. 
factories  and  factors,  168;  incurs  dis- 
pleasure of  citizens,  7;  in  poor  health, 
175;  lives  at  home,  3;  lives  on  farm, 
183;  location  of  his  home,  14;  often 
threatened  with  violence,  169;  poor 
speaker,  4;  recommended,  3;  reports 
conflict  among  the  Creeks,  176;  re- 
ports to  the  President,  9;  sole  agent  to 
deal  with  different  nations,  183;  sends 
Jefferson  grapevines,  16;  takes  com- 
mon law  wife,  19;  takes  seat  in  senate, 
8;  to  conclude  peace,  180;  to  run 
boundary  lines,  10;  to  treat  with 
Creeks,  9;  transmits  information,  176; 
urges  U.  S.  capital  be  fixed,  157;  value 
of  his  estate,  185, 
Hawkins,  Cherokee,  marries,  186. 


Hawkins,  Delia,  comes  from  Virginia,  1 ; 

marries,  1. 
Hawkins,  Jeffersonia,  marries,   186. 
Hawkins,  John,  has  two  sons  in  militia,  1. 
Hawkins,  Joseph,  dies,  1;  goes  to  college, 

2. 
Hawkins,    Muscogee,    marries,    186. 
Hawkins,     Philemon,     founds     Haskins 

family,  1. 
Hawkins,  Philemon,  Jr.,  sons  graduated 

from  the  University,  1. 
Hawkins,    supervises    running    dividing 

line,  11. 
Hawkins,  Virginia,  marries,  186. 
Hawks,  John,  arrives  from  England,  122; 

aids  in  Craven's  first  brick  courthouse, 

125;    his  salary  for  building   Palace, 

123;    presents  council  with  statement 

of  cost  of  building,  135;  signs  building 

contract,  122. 
Hawks  Manuscripts,  location  of,  125. 
Hawthorne,     Alice,     composes    popular 

music,  311. 
Hayes,    John,    backs    efforts    to    defeat 

Holden,  37. 
Hayes,  R.  B.,  mentioned,  297. 
Hayne,  Paul  Hamilton,  letter  to,  227. 
Haywood,  William  H.,  Jr.,  resigns  from 

U.  S.  Senate,  37. 
Hazard,  Ebenezer,  visits  North  Carolina, 

139. 
Heartt,  Dennis,  Holden  wrote  in  office 

of,  24. 
Heaton,  David,  letter  from,  60,  61;  short 

sketch  of,  60w. 
Heitman,   Francis   B.,   short  sketch   of, 

396w. 
Helper,    Hardie    H.,    letter    from,    296; 

short  sketch  of,  297w. 
Helper,  Hinton  Rowan,  article  on,  116; 

books   burned,   262;     consignment   of 

books  shipped  to  High  Point,  262. 
Henderson,  Archibald,  delivers  address, 

114;     presents   replica   to   state,   318; 

syndicates  historical  essays,   116. 
Henderson,  Chief  Justice  Leonard,  article 

on,  116. 
Henderson,  Negro  woman  hired  to  burn 

town  of,  264. 
Henderson  Pioneer,  makes  its  appearance, 

191«. 
Henderson,  William  F.,  letter  from,  206; 

short  sketch  of,  82«,  206w. 
Hendricks,  Thomas  Andrews,  short  state- 
ment about,  296». 
Herman  Livingston,  proceeds  down  river, 

382. 
Herndon,  T.  J.,  request  U.  S.  laws  be 

printed  in  Pioneer,  199. 
Hewett,    John    Hill,    composes    popular 

music,  311. 
Hickens,  James  K.,  arrested,  273. 
Hickory  Nut  Gap,  sketch  of,  225. 
Higgins,  Alberto,  deeds  land,  402. 
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Highland  Call,  received,  117;  reviewed, 
306,. 

Hillsborough,  assemblies  meet  at,  151. 

Historical  Records  of  North  Carolina,  The 
County  Records,  published,  415. 

Historical  Records  Survey,  completes 
certain  inventories,  415;  terminated, 
415. 

Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania,  cele- 
brates anniversary,  230. 

History  of  Freedom  of  Teaching  in  Amer- 
ican Schools,   reviewed,    103. 

History  of  South  Carolina,  mentioned, 
107. 

History  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Penn- 
sylvania, reviewed,  230. 

History  of  the  Public  Schools  of  North 
Carolina,   mentioned,   319. 

"History  through  the  Back  Door,"  sub- 
ject of  talk,  115. 

Hitchens,  James  K.,  incendiary  incidents 
in  community  of,  273. 

Hites,  E.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Hoboye,  William,  killed  at  Palace  kit- 
chen, 156. 

Hodgson,  John,  bill  of  sale  from,  53. 

Hofler,  Wm.,  makes  oath,  56. 

Hogg  family,  article  on,  117. 

Hoke,  Robert  Frederick,  short  mention 
of,  401*. 

Holden,  William  W.,  dies,  22;  elected 
governor,  22;  his  birth,  23;  his  quali- 
fication for  editing  paper,  27;  letter 
from,  84,  193,  196;  marries,  25;  pur- 
chases the  Standard,  25;  short  sketch 
of,  62«,  193w;  wields  large  power,  23; 
withdraws  from  Methodist  Church,  31. 

Holder,  Edward  M.,  on  leave,  234. 

Holland,  Leicester  B.,  writes  foreword, 
303. 

Hollaway,  Edward,  suite  against,  52. 

Holmes,  Ezra,  F.  gives  deed,  362. 

Holt,  Joseph,  written  about  slave  troubles, 
274. 

Holt,  R.  S.,  writes  brother  his  feelings 
about  slave  troubles,  274. 

Hood,  J.  W.,  delegate  state  at  large,  70; 
shows  leadership,  61«. 

Hopewell,  treaty  signed  at,  6. 

Hopkins,  Garland  Evans,  his  writings  for 
sale,  320. 

Hopkins,  John,  juror,  51;  suite  against, 
52. 

Horseshoe  Bend,  Red  Sticks  defeated  at, 
181. 

Houck,  Cyrus,  captures  Confederate  flag, 
113. 

House,  Robert  Burton,  his  book  received, 
236. 

Houston,  Sam,  pleased  with  Stephens, 
266;  visits  Democratic  convention,  40. 

Houston,  William  Churchill,  article  on, 
117. 

Howard,  J.,  value  of  property  of,  369. 


Howe,  George,  teaches  at  summer  school, 

417. 
Howe,  Robert,  article  on,  116. 
Hoyt,  William  Dana,  Jr.,  edits,  "Letters 

from  Willie  Jones  to  his  Son  at  the 

University  of   North   Carolina,   1796- 

1801,"  375-379. 
Hubb,  E.,  letter  from,  203. 
Hubbell,  Jay  B.,  The  Last  Years  of  Henry 

Timrod,  received,  117;   reviewed,  227. 
Hubbs,  Ethelbert,  letter  from,  208. 
Hudson,  A.  P.,  reads  paper,  115. 
Huger,  Alfred,  denounces  Seward,  274. 
Humphreys,  David,  on  commission,  8. 
Hunt,  John,   mentioned,   51. 
Hunts,  The  Two  Memucan,  article  on, 

117. 
Huntt,  John,  attends  court,  54. 
Husband,  Hermon,  arrested,  146;  article 

on,  116;  mentioned,  119. 
Hyman,  John,  shows  leadership,  61». 


Indian  Affairs,  Hawkins  appointed  agent 
of,  10. 

Indian  chiefs,  request  men  and  equip- 
ment, 177. 

Indian  hostages,  butchered,  346. 

Indian  problem,  plagues  Congress,  7. 

Indian  slavery,  develops  in  Carolina,  333. 

"Indians  and  Ancient  Ruins  of  Guate- 
mala and  Yucatan,"  address  delivered, 
114. 

Indians,  began  assault  on  frontiers,  336; 
need  Hawkins's  advice,  182;  terms  of 
peace  with,  181;  trading  factories 
established,  334. 

"The  Influence  of  Population  on  Euro- 
pean History,"  paper  read,  114. 

Iroquois,  treaty  with,  322. 

Irving,  Thomas  P.,  resides  in  Palace,  156. 

Irwin,  Jared,  has  confidence  in  Hawkins, 
170. 


Jackson,  Andrew,  captures  Pensacola, 
182;  defeats  Red  Sticks,  181;  dis- 
regards terms  of  peace,  182;  elected 
President,  351;  short  statement  about, 
301  w;  as  U.  S.  commissioner,  signs 
treaty,  182. 

Jackson,  David  Kelly,  American  Studies 
in  Honor  of  William  Kenneth  Boyd,  re- 
viewed, 97. 

Jacobs,  J.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

James,  Horace,  letter  from,  188,  385,  397; 
short  sketch  of,  385w;  superintendent 
of  Eastern  district  of  Freedmen's  Bu- 
reau, 188w. 

Jefferson,  Thomas,  calls  on  Hawkins, 
185;  continues  Hawkins  in  office,  14; 
Hawkins,  friend  of,  4;  presides  over 
committee,  5. 
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Jenkins,  Silas,  letter  from,  86;  short 
sketch  of,  86«. 

Jennett,  Norman  E.,  draws  cartoons 
satirizing  Fusionists,  95. 

Jennings,  John,  attends  court,  54;  men- 
tioned, 51,  53. 

Jewel,  Marshall,  letter  to,  87;  short 
sketch  of,  76w. 

41  John  Francis  Hamtramck  Claiborne  of 
Mississippi,"  paper  read,  114. 

"John  Nance  Garner  and  the  Democratic 
Reaction,  1920-1922,"  paper  read,  114. 

Johnson,  Andrews,  appoints  Holden,  22. 

Johnson,  Guion  Griffis,  reviews  Songs  of 
Yesterday:  A  Song  Anthology  of  Amer- 
ican Life,  309;    work  cited,  252«. 

Johnson,  Guy  B.,  reviews  Gullah:  Negro 
Life  in  the  Carolina  Sea  Islands,  314. 

Johnson,  Jacob  T.,  letter  from,  394. 

Johnson,  Wm.,  defendant  in  case,  57. 

Johnston,  Frances  Benjamin,  The  Early 
Architecture  of  North  Carolina,  re- 
ceived, 235;  reviewed,  303;  photo- 
graphs made  by,  303. 

Johnston,  Joseph  Eggleston,  short  sketch 
of,  383». 

Johnston,  Samuel,  holds  slaves,  373. 

Johnston,  William,  appointed  commis- 
sioner to  sell  Palace,  158. 

Jones,  Alexander  Hamilton,  edits  Hen- 
derson Pioneer,  193;  letter  from,  193, 
194,  200;  Republican  candidate,  67; 
short  sketch  of,  67w,  193w. 

Jones,  Allen,  executor  of  Willie  Jones's 
will,  379. 

Jones,  Andrew  J.,  mentioned,  64«. 

Jones,  Anna  Maria,  marries,  377». 

Jones,  C.  C,  notes  trading  of  Cherokees, 
323. 

Jones,   Claudia,  dies,  377. 

Jones,  John  Paul,  article  on,  116;  his 
replica  presented  to  state,  318. 

Jones,  Jo  Sea  well  ("Shocco"),  article  on, 
117. 

Jones,  Joseph  Seawell,  describes 
"princely"  dinners,  145. 

Jones,  Kimbrough,  name  removed  from 
committee,  36. 

Jones,  M.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Jones,  Martha  Burke,  marries,  377». 

Jones,  Mary  Ann,  property  willed  to, 
366. 

Jones,  Nancy,  mentioned,  376. 

Jones,  Richard,  plaintiff  in  case,  54. 

Jones,  Robert,  article  on,  116. 

Jones,  Sally  Welch,  marries,  377«. 

Jones,  Sarah,  marries,  379». 

Jones,  T.,  value  of  property,  369. 

Jones,  Willie,  letters  from,  376,  377,  378, 
379;  letters  to  his  son,  375;  publica- 
tion of  study  of  life  of,  375. 

Jones,  Willie  William,  letters  to,  376,  377, 
378,  379. 


Jordan,    J.,    occupation    and    value    of 

property  of,  369. 
Jordan,  Philip  D.,  his  book  received,  236; 

Songs  of  Yesterday:  A  Song  Anthology 

of  American  Life,  reviewed,  309. 
Joyner,  Andrew,  marries,  377». 
Joyns,  W.  A.,  mentioned,  390. 
Judson,   John   Andrew,   letters  to,   381, 

382;    short  sketch  of,  38 lw. 
Julian,  George  Washington,  short  sketch 

of,  294». 
Justus,  W.   D.,  requests  U.  S.  laws  be 

printed  in  Pioneer,  199. 

K 

Kean,  Garrett,  fees  paid  to,  57. 

Kease,  Southey,  agrees  to  Negro  boy, 
244;  land  deeded  to,  362. 

Keese,  Thomas,  mentioned,  53. 

Keeowee,  trading  factory  established  at, 
344. 

Keitt,  Laurence  M.,  wrote  about  slave 
conditions,  274. 

Kelley,  John,  killed  by  slaves,  269. 

Kelley,  William  Darrah,  asked  for  in 
the  state,  68;    short  sketch  of,  68». 

Kelly,  D.,  flogs  cook  who  reveals  secret, 
270. 

Kelly,  Jas.  H.,  letter  from,  61. 

Kendrick,  Benjamin  B.,  delivers  ad- 
dress, 114;  on  program,  234;  send 
membership  dues  to,  234. 

Kenon,  Thos.  S.,  Democratic  candidate, 
66. 

Keogh,  H.  A.,  telegram  from,  84. 

Keogh,  Thos.  B.,  letter  or  telegram  from, 
90;  listed  as  delegate,  69,  70;  short 
sketch  of,  82«. 

Kerr,  Washington  Caruthers,  letter  from, 
297;   short  statement  about,  298». 

Kessler,  Lillian,  Songs  of  Yesterday:  A 
Song  Anthology  of  American  Life,  re- 
ceived, 236;    reviewed,  309. 

Kilgo,  John  C,  mentioned,  96. 

Kimball,  Fiske,  quoted,  124. 

King,  William  R.,  article  on,  117. 

Kinsman,  Josiah  Burnham,  short  sketch 
of,  397w. 

Klinberg,  Frank  J.,  his  book  received, 
235;  An  Appraisal  of  the  Negro  in 
Colonial  South  Carolina,  reviewed,  404. 

Knight,  J.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Ku  Klux,  assassinations  mentioned,  75; 
conservatives  defeated,  79. 

Ku  Klux-Democracy,  many  people  dis- 
like, 292. 


Lacy  Wm.,  on  jury,  55. 
Lamb,  Samuel  T.,  short  sketch  of,  385». 
Landis,  James  M.,  delivers  address,  318. 
Lane,  H.  W.,  letter  from,  390. 
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Lane,  Lunsford,  pursues  several  lines  of 
endeavor,  258;  trades  of  listed,  258, 
259. 

Lanman,  Charles,  visits  the  Cherokees, 
354. 

Lanning,  John  Tate,  on  sabbatical  leave, 
234;   resumes  his  duties  at  Duke,  417. 

Laprade,  W.  T.,  appointed  on  the  His- 
torical Commission,  233. 

Lanton,  D.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Largent,  Vera,  her  book  received,  416. 

Lash,  Israel  George,  Democratic  candi- 
date, 66;  letter  from,  203;  short  sketch 
of,  66«,  203«. 

Lassiter,  Robert  W.,  letter  from  292; 
short  sketch  of,  293«. 

Last  Years  of  Henry  Timrod,  1864-1867, 
received,  117;  reviewed,  227. 

Latham,   Paul,   mentioned,  51. 

Lathrop,  Virginia  Terrell,  her  book  re- 
ceived, 320. 

Laughton,  Price,  tries  to  get  court  to 
rescind  order  binding  children,  244. 

Lavvshe,  Lewis,  marries,  186. 

Lawson,    Peter,    mentioned,   389. 

Lawson's  Creek,  brick  kiln  on,  163. 

Leach,  J.  M.,  defeats  Scales,  205. 

Leadbeater,  J.,  employs  Hawks,  124. 

Leak,  Walter  F.,  recommended  for 
nominee,  36. 

Lee,  Mary  A.,  conducts  profitable  bakery 
shop,  256. 

Lee,  Robert  E.,  great  man  of  the  South, 
97. 

Lee,  T.  F.,  listed  as  alternate,  70. 

Leach,  Joseph,  appointed  caretaker,  154. 

Lefler,  Hugh  T.,  delivers  addresses,  235; 
reads  paper,  114;  reviews  Western 
North  Carolina  Sketches,  225. 

Lehman,  R.  F.,  letter  from,  207;  short 
sketch  of,  208w. 

Lemay,  Thomas  J.,  owns  the  Star,  25; 
ridiculed,  29. 

Lenoir  County,  citizens  seek  to  restrain 
trades  of  free  Negroes,  246. 

Lerry,  Cornelius,  complaint  against,  53; 
mentioned,  51. 

"Letters  from  Willie  Jones  to  his  Son  at 
the  University  of  North  Carolina, 
1796-1801,"  edited  by  William  Dana 
Hoyt,  Jr.,  375-379. 

Letters  of  Members  of  the  Continental 
Congress,   mentioned,   307. 

Lewis,  McDaniel,  succeeds  to  the  presi- 
dency, 319. 

Lewis,  W.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Leyton,   Lawrence,    mentioned,   51. 

Liberal  Club,  located  in  Washington,  295. 

Liberal  Republican  Convention,  pro- 
ceedings of  mentioned,  288. 

Liberal  Republican  movement,  leaders 
needed  for,  292. 


Liberia,  free  Negroes  to  be  colonized  in, 
251. 

Library  of  Congress,  Carl  Schurz  papers 
in,  280;  Division  of  Manuscripts 
closed,  320;  purchases  papers,  187; 
sheet  music  collection  in,  310;  Thad- 
deus  Stevens  papers  in,  187. 

Life  and  Influence  of  Dr.  John  Tomline 
Walsh,  received,  320;    reviewed,  404. 

Life  at  Saint  Mary's,  received,  320. 

"Life-Story  of  a  People,"  presented  by 
Robeson  County  Indians,  233. 

Lillington,  Alex,  attends  court,  54,  58; 
enters  caveat  against  an  estate,  57; 
presents  servant  to  court,  55;  short 
sketch  of,  54«. 

Lincoln,  Abraham,  his  favorite  song, 
"The  Ship  on  Fire,"  310. 

Lincoln  and  the  Radicals,  received,  236; 
reviewed,  408. 

Lincoln,  Benjamin,  on  commission,  8. 

Lindley,  Harlow,  reviews  A  History  of 
the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvania, 
230. 

Linglebach,  William  E.,  writes  biograph- 
ical sketch  of  Carson,  231. 

Literary  Board,  Hale  accused  of  borrow- 
ing funds  from,  32. 

"Literary  Nationalism  in  the  Old  South," 
an  essay  published,  99. 

Little  Warrior,  works  out  plan  of  action, 
176. 

Littlefield,   Milton   S.,   mentioned,   64«. 

Littlejohn,  Joseph  B.,  marries,  377w. 

Litton,  Gaston,  reviews  Sixty  Years  of 
Indian  Affairs:  Federal,  Economic,  and 
Diplomatic,  178Q-1850,  109. 

Livingston,  Edward,  birth,  education, 
and  profession,  108. 

"Local  Historians  and  the  Development 
of  Southern  Scholarship,"  topic  of  dis- 
cussion, 114. 

Lockmiller,  David  A.,  becomes  president 
of  the  University  of  Chattanooga,  413; 
delivers  address,  319;  teaches  at  sum- 
mer school,  319. 

Loehr,  Charles  N.,  introduced,  298. 

London,  Lawrence  Foushee,  Bishop  Jo- 
seph Blount  Cheshire:  His  Life  and 
Work,  reviewed,  233;  reviews,  The 
Life  and  Influence  of  Dr.  John  Tomline 
Walsh,  404. 

Long,  Thomas,  on  jury,  55. 

Louisiana,  faces  Federal  occupation,  407. 

Louisiana  in  the  Confederacy,  received, 
236;   reviewed,  407. 

Louisiana,  man  tampers  with  slaves  in, 
270. 

Lounsbury,  Ralph  G.,  reviews  The  Conti- 
nental Congress,  307. 

Lower  Creeks,  make  incursions,  332. 

Lusk,  Virgil  S.,  listed  as  alternate,  70; 
short  statement  about,  299«. 

Lyons,  short  mention  of,  399w. 
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Mabry,  William  A.,  reviews  Bishop 
Joseph  Blount  Cheshire:  His  Life  and 
Work,  223;  reviews  Editor  in  Politics, 
95;   teaches  at  summer  school,  417. 

McCarrell,  D.  M.,  teaches  at  summer 
school,  417. 

McCarthy,  W.  C,  makes  survey,  355. 

McClellan,  George  B.,  responsible  for 
Union  victory,  312. 

McConkey,  John,  letter  from,  382;  or- 
dered to  obtain  deed,  381;  papers  and 
documents  of  mentioned,  382. 

McCulloch,  Sally,  mentioned,  376. 

Macdonald,  Flora,  her  story  furnishes 
background,  305;  was  not  a  "High- 
land Queen,"  305. 

McDonald,  John,  listed  as  delegate,  69. 

MacFadyen,  Christiana,  returns  to 
Woman's  College,  319,  414. 

McFarland,  John  S.,  letter  from,  282. 

McGillivray,  Alexander,  an  associate  of 
Panton,  172;  proposes  an  alliance,  5; 
receives  opposition  for  headship,  171; 
repudiates  treaty,  6,  8. 

Mcintosh,  William,  letter  from,  350; 
takes  stand  against  Tecumseh,  175; 
warriors  and  runners  under,  180. 

McKay,  A.  A.,  Democratic  candidate,  66. 

Mackey,  Thomas,  ordered  to  pay  dues, 
57. 

McMahon,   M.,   mentioned,  393. 

McMillen,  Loring,  compiles  bulletin,  415. 

McNeill,  Mrs.  George,  reappointed  on 
the  Historical  Commission,  233. 

Macon,  Gideon,  lives  opposite  side  of 
courthouse,  2. 

Macon,  John,  goes  to  college,  2;  in 
Continental  service,  3. 

Macon,  Nathaniel,  goes  to  college,  2; 
mentioned,  2. 

McPherson,  Edward,  letters  to,  188,  189, 
191,  192,  193,  194,  195,  196,  197,  199, 
200,  202,  203,  204,  205,  206,  207,  208; 
Library  of  Congress  purchases  his  pa- 
pers, 187;    short  sketch  of,  188n. 

McQueen,  Peter,  massacres  inhabitants, 
178. 

McQuigg,  E.  H.,  letter  from,  295;  short 
sketch  of,  296». 

Madison,  James,  instructs  Hawkins,  174; 
letter  to  quoted,  20. 

Maeder,  J.  G.,  composes  music,  311. 

Manchester,  Alan  K.,  reads  paper,  114. 

Mangum,  L.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Manly,  Charles,  nominated  for  governor, 
40;  seals  fate  of  Whigs,  43. 

Mannering,  Stephen,  petition  against,  55. 

Manning,  M.  E.,  letter  from,  284. 

Manwaring,  Stephen,  bound  for  good  be- 
haviour, 52;  ordered  into  custody,  53. 


Marley,  Branson,  article,  "Minutes  of  the 
General  Court  of  Albemarle,  1684," 
48-58. 

Marshall,  John,  makes  decision,  352. 

Marston,  Gilman,  mentioned,  399;  short 
sketch  of,  399n. 

Martin,  Joseph,  appointed  on  committee, 
5;  arrives  in  New  Bern,  149;  flees  to 
Fort  Johnston,  150;  his  furniture  sold, 
140;  Tryon's  successor,  119;  volumes 
in  his  library,  140. 

Martin,  W.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Martin,  Zacharian,  his  daughter  comes 
to  North  Carolina,  1. 

Masonic  Lodge,  holds  meetings  in  Palace, 
157. 

Masters,  Wm.  B.,  land  sold  to,  363. 

Mather  &  Strother,  authorized  to  con- 
tinue trade,  172. 

Mathews,  George,  mentioned,  51. 

Mathews,  John,  makes  oath,  56. 

Mears,  E.  R.,  letter  from,  290. 

Melbourn,  Julius,  born  a  slave,  moves 
to  England,  368. 

Melock,  J.  L.,  letter  to,  63;  mentioned, 
63». 

Meredith  College,  Barnhardt  teaches  at, 
319. 

Merrimon,  Augustus  Summerfield,  letter 
from,  298;   short  sketch  of,  88w,  298«. 

Mexican  War,  a  party  issue,  37. 

Michael,  S.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Michie,  Peter  Smith,  land  deeded  to, 
402;  letters  from,  399,  401,  402;  short 
sketch  of,  400». 

Michigan,  returns  captured  Confederate 
flags,  113. 

Miles,  George,  defendant  in  case,  58. 

Miller,  E.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Miller,  Henry  W.,  contest  in  election,  31. 

Miller,  Thomas,  attends  court,  54,  58; 
land  deeded  to,  56;  mentioned,  51; 
power  of  attorney  mentioned,  52. 

Mind  of  the  Negro  as  Reflected  in  His 
Letters,  mentioned,  315. 

Mind  of  the  South,  awarded  Mayflower 
Cup,  115. 

"Minutes  of  the  General  Court  of  Albe- 
marle, 1684,"  article  by  Branson  Mar- 
ley,  48-58. 

Miss  Sue  and  the  Sheriff,  received,  236. 

Mississippi,  Northern  residents  objects 
of  suspicion,  261;  plot  discovered  in, 
270;   Territory,  created,  169. 

Missouri,  Radical  rascality  in,  283. 

Mitchell,  David  B.,  Hawkins  writes,  174. 

Mitchell,  Governor,  information  trans- 
mitted to,  176. 

Moger,  Allen  W.,  to  receive  Lee  items, 
320. 

Monacan  Indians,  mentioned,  323. 
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Money    Problems    of   Early    Tar    Heels, 

published,  235. 
Mooney,  James,  mentioned,  331. 
Moore,    D.,    occupation    and    value    of 

property  of,  369. 
Moore,  Joseph  R.  H.,  his  book  received, 

236. 
Moore,  Lovey,  son  to  be  taught  the  trade 

of  caulker,  244. 
Moore,  William,  requests  U.  S.  laws  be 

printed  in  Pioneer,  199. 
Moravian  Church  of  America,  Southern 

Province,  records  to  be  housed  in  fire- 
proofed  building,  236. 
Moravian    Mission,    established    among 

the  Cherokees,  345. 
Morehead,  John  M.f  ridiculed,  29. 
Morgan,  Edwin  Dennison,  letter  or  tele- 
gram to,  81,  87,  92;    short  sketch  of, 

72m. 
Morgan,  Sarah,  marries,  408. 
Moring,  C.  S.,  listed  as  alternate,  70. 
Morton,  Louis,  his  book  received,  117. 
Morton,   Oliver   Hazard   Perry  Throck, 

short  mention  of,  291m. 
Mott,  J.  J.,  letter  from,  73;  short  sketch 

of,  73m. 
Mountjoy,  Bennett,  plaintiff  in  case,  52. 
Mowry,    George    E.,    in    United    States 

armed  services,  417. 
Munday,  Richard,  contracts  for  building 

houses,  124. 
Munford,    Robert    Beverly,    contributes 

his  part  on  history  of  Richmond,  406. 
Muskhogean  Indians,  foes  of  Cherokees, 

322. 
Myers,    William    Starr,    writes    life    of 

McClellan,  312. 


N 


Nash,  Abner,  leads  New  Bernians,  149; 
lives  at  Palace,  151;    mentioned,  119. 

Nason,  George  W.,  listed  as  delegate,  69, 
70. 

Natchez  Indians,  mentioned,  323. 

National  Republican  Executive  Com- 
mittee, letters  to,  61,  64,  76,  83,  84. 

"Natural  History  of  Agricultural  Labor 
in  the  South,"  an  essay  published,  98. 

Neale,  Benjamin,  sells  property,  363. 

Neathery,  J.  B.,  letter  from,  203;  short 
sketch  of,  203m. 

Neely,  Tempe,  her  case  mentioned,  195. 

Negro  in  South  Carolina  During  the  Re- 
construction, mentioned,  315. 

Negro  Labor  in  the  Unitzd  States,  cited, 
251m. 

Negroes,  arrested  with  ammunition,  272; 
assists  in  burial,  269;  history  of  ac- 
tivities in  South  Carolina,  405;  incited 
to  kill  overseers,  262;  possess  large 
quantities  of  strychnine,  264;  trained 
to  be  good  churchmen,  405. 

Nelson,  Ernest  W.,  on  program,  234. 


Newbern  Academy,  article  on,  117. 

New  Bern,  assemblies  held  at,  122;  Com- 
mittee of  Safety,  removes  cannon,  150; 
council  meets  at,  121;  fixed  as  the 
capital,  121. 

New  Bern  Times,  government  patronage 
to  keep  it  going,  203. 

Newberry  Library,  sheet  music  collection 
in,  310. 

Newcastle  Papers,  material  from,  411. 

New  Orleans,  captured,  407. 

News  and  Observer,  Daniels  editor  of, 
95;   has  been  microfilmed,  236. 

Newsome,  Albert  Ray,  teaches  in  sum- 
mer school,  319. 

Newton,  Thomas,  secures  freedom,  359. 

New  York  Historical  Society,  has  Hawks 
Manuscripts,  125. 

New  York  Public  Library,  sheet  music 
collection  in,  310. 

New  York  Times,  letter  to,  75. 

New  York  Tribune,  established,  293m; 
reports  Negroes  killed,  195w. 

New  York,  treaty  of  signed,  8. 

Nineteenth  Biennial  Report,  1940-1942, 
in  hands  of  printer,  415. 

Noble,  Marcus  Cicero  Stephens,  dies, 
318;  resigns  from  Historical  Com- 
mission, 233. 

Noggell,  Lawrence,  on  jury,  55;  plaintiff 
in  case,  54. 

Norfleet,  J.  B.,  gives  letters  of  recom- 
mendation, 248. 

Norris,  A.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

North  Carolina,  adherents  of  the  Re- 
publicans in,  60;  against  Indian  citi- 
zenship, 350;  apprenticeship  system, 
245. 

"North  Carolina  Bibliography,  1940- 
1941,"  compiled  by  Mary  Lindsay 
Thornton,  209-221. 

North  Carolina  Boundary  Disputes  In- 
volving Her  Southern  Line,  reviewed, 
222. 

North  Carolina,  calls  convention,  92; 
capitation  on  people  in,  44. 

North  Carolina  College  for  Negroes, 
Lockmiller  teaches  at,  319;  Newsome 
teaches  at,  319. 

North  Carolina  Conference  for  Social 
Service,   papers  acquired,   417. 

North  Carolina,  Continental  troops  need 
lead,  152;  coopers  and  turpentine  dis- 
tillers important,  255. 

North  Carolina  Council  for  Social  Stud- 
ies, organized,  234. 

North  Carolina  Education  Association, 
Social  Studies  Division  elects  presi- 
dent, 234. 

North  Carolina,  farm  labor  in,  358. 

North  Carolina  Folk-Lore  Society,  holds 
annual  meeting,  115. 

North  Carolina,  free  Negro  in,  239;  free 
Negroes  live  in  rural  areas,  358;    free 
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Negro  mechanics  in,  253;  Hawkins 
family  loyal  to,  3;  Hawkinses  in  as- 
sembly, 1;    her  first  capital,  119. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
approves  budgetary  estimates,  413. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Commission: 
Forty  Years  of  Public  Service,  in  hands 
of  printer,  415;    to  be  published,  320. 

North  Carolina  Historical  Commission, 
publishes  Guide,  235;  receives  copies 
of  microfilms,  236. 

North  Carolina,  holds  few  slaves,  358; 
inhabitants  to  pay  for  capitol  in  five 
years,  143;  Indian  slaves  in,  343;  in- 
terested in  western  lands,  6. 

North  Carolina  Library  Association, 
sponsors  microfilm  project,  236. 

North  Carolina,  lacks  skilled  labor,  124; 
many  people  dislike  Ku  Klux-Dem- 
ocracy,  292;  Negro  slaves  from,  15; 
occupations  of  free  Negroes  in,  256; 
people  subjected  to  rascality,  283;  per- 
sons in  possession  of  land  titles  from,  7. 

North  Carolina  Poetry,  received,  236. 

North  Carolina,  passes  act  to  prevent 
free  Negroes  to  control  slaves,  368 
presidential  campaign  opens  in,  87 
records  transferred  to  New  Bern,  134 
Republicans  seek  information,  280 
Republican  success  in,  68;  seaport 
towns  against  law  quarantining  vessels 
hiring  free  Negroes,  254 ;  senate  names 
Hawkins  commercial  agent,  4;  slaves 
hired  out  in,  248. 

North  Carolina  Society  for  the  Preserva- 
tion of  Antiquities,  holds  annual  meet- 
ing, 115. 

North  Carolina  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames  of  America,  restores  houses, 
303. 

North  Carolina  Society  of  County  His- 
torians, discuss  war  program,  413; 
organized,  233. 

North  Carolina  Society  Sons  of  the 
American  Revolution,  holds  annual 
meeting,  318. 

North  Carolina,  supplies  for  soldiers  of, 
4. 

North  Carolina  State  Flag,  published,  415. 

North  Carolina,  survey  of  1821  men- 
tioned, 223;  taverns,  article  on,  116; 
towns  with  free  Negro  blacksmiths  in, 
255;  tries  to  prevent  invasion  of 
Indian  lands,  348;  urged  to  hang 
Daniel  Worth,  260;  wages  of  free 
Negro  artisans  in,  257;  wages  paid 
slaves  in,  249;  wants  to  move  Chero- 
kees,  6;  Whigs,  change  on  state's 
rights,  26. 


Official  Letter  Books  of  W.  C.  C,  Claiborne, 

1801-1816,  published,  112. 
Old  Salem,  North  Carolina,  received,  416. 


O'Neill,  Governor,  an  alliance  proposed 

to,  5. 
Opelousas,    Confederate    state    govern- 
ment at,  407. 
Orr,    James     L.,     refers    to     "untiring 

fanatics"  who  come  South,  268. 
Osage  Indians,  mentioned,  323. 
Osborne,  Adlai,  tablet  unveiled  in  honor 

of,  114. 
Outlaw,  George,  binds  out  Negro  child, 

242. 
Overman  Papers,  Lee  Slater,  mentioned, 

100. 
Owen,  John,  helps  Louis  Sheridan,  257. 
Owen,  Mary  Barrow,  her  book  received, 

416. 
Owen,  William,  on  jury,  55. 
Owens,  Richard,  defendant  in  case,  55. 
Owsley,    Frank    L.,    reviews    American 

Studies  in  Honor  of  William  Kenneth 

Boyd,  97. 
Ox'dine,    J.,    occupation    and    value    of 

property  of,  369. 


Padgett,  James  A.,  edits,  "Reconstruc- 
tion Letters  from  North  Carolina — 
Letters  to  Benjamin  Franklin  Butler," 
380-403;  edits  "Reconstruction  Letters 
from  North  Carolina — Letters  to  Wil- 
liam E.  Chandler,"  59-94;  edits  "Re- 
construction Letters  from  North  Caro- 
lina— Letters  to  Edward  McPherson," 
187-208;  edits,  "Reconstruction  Let- 
ters from  North  Carolina — Letters  to 
Carl  Schurz,"  280-302. 

Page,  Walter  Hines,  article  on,  117; 
writes  about  Holden,  22. 

Paine,  Holbert  Eleazer,  short  sketch  of, 
394w. 

Paine,  Thomas,  short  sketch  of,  190». 

Palace,  looted,  154;  put  to  many  uses, 
156;    restoration  suggested,  167. 

Palace's  metalwork  turned  to  ordnance, 
152. 

Palinson,  Henry,  to  inventory  an  estate, 
56. 

Palmer,  Innis  Newton,  short  sketch  of, 
390w. 

Panton,  Leslie  &  Company,  authorized 
to  continue  trade,  172. 

Panton,  William,  secure  good  will  of 
Spanish  governor,  172. 

Pardo,  Juan,  explores  the  interior,  331. 

Parker,  Harold  T.,  serving  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  417;  takes  part  in  a  dis- 
cussion, 114. 

Parker,  Mrs.  Mattie  Erma,  pamphlet 
published,  235. 

Pasquotank  County,  free  Negro  farm 
hands  in,  360;  records  microfilmed, 
236. 

Patridge,  Thomas,  binds  out  children, 
241. 
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Patton,  James  W.,  joins  faculty  of  North 
Carolina  State  College,  413;  reviews, 
Louisiana  in  the  Confederacy,  407. 

Patton,  Mrs.  P.  F.,  appointed  on  the 
Historical   Commission,   233. 

Paxon,  Frederic  Logan,  The  Great  De- 
mobilization and  Other  Essays,  re- 
viewed, 226;  his  book  received,  117; 
name  stands  out,  226. 

Peace,  William,  indorses  loan  for  Holden, 
27. 

Pearson,  Richmond  Mumford,  letter  of 
mentioned,  67;    short  sketch  of,  67«. 

Penick,  Edwin  A.,  writes  foreword,  224. 

Pennypacker,  Galusha,  short  sketch  of, 
386«. 

Pennypacker,  Samuel  W.,  president  of 
society,  232. 

Pensacola,  Indians  trade  at,  172. 

Perquimans  County,  records  microfilmed, 
237. 

Perry,  William,  appointed  on  committee, 
5. 

Pettiford,  John,  plasterer  and  painter, 
255. 

Pettigrew,  Charles,  opens  school,  2. 

Pettigrew,  Charles  L.,  sees  no  difficulty 
with  slaves,  275. 

Pettigrew,  William  S.,  receives  letter  of 
warning,  273. 

Pfaff,  Eugene  E.,  returns  to  Woman's 
College,  319,  414. 

"Phillip  Pendleton  Cook,"  an  essay  pub- 
lished, 99. 

Phillips,  Samuel  F.,  letter  from,  69; 
short  sketch  of,  69»f  302». 

Philpott,  Jno.,  defendant  in  case,  56; 
plaintiff  in  case,  56,  57;  sues  for  debt, 
51. 

Phonetics  of  Great  Smoky  Mountain 
Speech,  received,  416. 

Picar,  E.,  value  of  property  of,  369. 

Pickard,  Robert,  learned  to  be  farmer, 
245. 

Pickens,  Andrew,  appointed  on  commit- 
tee, 5;   to  treat  with  Creeks,  9. 

Pictorial  Field  Book  of  the  Revolution 
mentioned,  120. 

Piles,  A.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Pinckney,  Thomas,  arrives  at  Fort  Haw- 
kins, 179;  to  conclude  peace,  180. 

Ploughs  and  Politicks:  Charles  Read  of 
New  Jersey  and  His  Notes  on  Agri- 
culture, 1715-1774,  reviewed,  229. 

Poe's  Richmond,  received,  320,  reviewed, 
406. 

11  Political  Economy  of  Jefferson,  Madi- 
son, and  Adams,"  essay  mentioned,  97. 

Polk,  Ezekiel,  grandfather  of  James  K. 
Polk,  34. 

Polk,  James  K.,  imputations  of  his 
descendency  from  noble  stock,  34; 
votes  received,  35. 


Polk,  William  T.,  reviews  books  and 
authors,  115. 

Pomeroy,  Earl  S.,  teaching  at  the  Uni- 
versity, 417. 

Pool,  John,  letter  from,  72;  short  sketch 
of,  72n,  204n. 

Port  Royal,  base  of  operations,  331. 

Porter,  David  Dixon,  letter  from,  381; 
short  sketch  of,  381«. 

Pound,  Merritt  Bloodworth,  article, 
"Colonel  Benjamin  Hawkins — North 
Carolinian — Benefactor  of  the  Southern 
Indians,"  1-21,1  68-186;  reviews  North 
Carolina  Boundary  Disputes  Involving 
Her  Southern  Line,  222. 

Powell,  Elijah,  rents  property,  363. 

Powhatan  Indians,  mentioned,  323. 

Pratt,  Joseph  Hyde,  dies,  319;  presi- 
dential address  was  read,  116. 

Presbyterian  Mission,  established  among 
Cherokees,  345. 

Priber,  Christian,  missionary  among  the 
Cherokees,  344. 

Price,  Edward,  mentioned,  11. 

Price,  George  W.,  listed  as  delegate,  69, 
70. 

Pricklove,  Samuell,  on  jury,  55. 

Pritchard,  Jeter  C,  Daniels  against,  95. 

Proceedings  and  Debates  of  the  British 
Parliaments  Respecting  North  America, 
Volume  V,  173Q-1754,  received,  235; 
reviewed,  411. 

"Psychological  Background  of  the  Elec- 
tion of  1860  in  the  South,"  article  by 
Ollinger  Crenshaw,  260-279. 


Quanasse,  trading  factory  established  at, 

334. 
Queen  Anne's  War,  mentioned,  411. 
Quillian,  Thomas  O.,  fined  for  tampering 

with  slaves,  271. 
Quynn,  Dorothy  Mackay,  away  on  leave, 

116;   reviews  The  Highland  Call,  305; 

resumes  her  duties  at  Duke,  417. 


R 

Raboteau,  Charles  C,  ascribes  the  ap- 
athy of  Whig  voting,  46. 

Raleigh,  Holden  moves  to,  24. 

Ramage,  Allene,  chariman  of  microfilm 
project,  236. 

Ramsey,  James  G.,  letter  from,  200; 
short  sketch  of,  200w. 

"Reconstruction  Letters  from  North 
Carolina — Letters  to  William  E.  Chand- 
ler," edited  by  James  A.  Padgett,  59-94. 

"Reconstruction  Letters  from  North 
Carolina — Letters  to  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin Butler,"  edited  by  James  A.  Pad- 
gett, 380-403. 
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"Reconstruction    Letters    from    North 

Carolina — Letters  to  Edward  McPher- 

son,"   edited   by   James   A.    Padgett, 

187-208. 
"Reconstruction    Letters    from    North 

Carolina — Letters    to    Carl    Schurz," 

edited  by  James  A.  Padgett,  280-302. 
Reconstruction  measures  championed  by 

Chandler,  59. 
Reconstruction,   Republicans  award 

friends,  68m. 
Red    Sticks,     defeated,     180;      fighting 

strength  of  the,  178. 
Reed,    W.,    occupation    and    value    of 

property  of,  369. 
Regulators,  plan  protest  march  on  New 

Bern,  146. 
Regulators,  protest  building  Palace,  144; 

protest  tax,  144. 
Reid,  David  S.,  proves  an  able  man,  39. 
Republican     Party,     Internal     Revenue 

officers,  useless  to,  75. 
Republicans,  linked  with  party  violence, 

260;    seek  information,  280. 
Respes,  Mary,  land  divided  between,  53. 
Revel,    E.,    occupation    and    value    of 

property  of,  369. 
Revels,  John,  commits  suicide,  253. 
Reverchon,  M.,  conducts  French  classes, 

156. 
Revolution,    brings    changes    in    Palace 

square,  153. 
Reynolds,  David,  owns  considerable  real 

property,  361. 
Rice,  Morgan,  his  estate  inventoried,  56. 
Richmond,  historians  of,  406. 
Riddick,  R.  H.,  has  free  Negro  tenants, 

361. 
"Riddles,"  subject  of  paper,  115. 
Rider,    Godfrey,    Jr.,    short    statement 

about,  391m. 
Roanoke    Island,    Fessenden    National 

Memorial  Association,  holds  meeting 

on,  113. 
Robeson  County  Indians,  present  pag- 
eant, 233. 
Robeson,  George  Maxwell,  short  sketch 

of,  284w. 
Robert  Carter  of  Nomini  Hall,  book  re- 
ceived, 117. 
Robert  E.  Lee  Archives,  established,  320. 
Robertson,  William  Spence,  work  cited, 

138m. 
Robison,   Daniel   M.,   reviews  Guide  to 

Manuscripts  in  the  Southern  Collection 

of  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  100. 
Rock  Landing,  Creeks  and  commissioners 

meet  at,  8. 
Rogers,  Sion  Heart,  Democratic  candi- 
date, 66;    short  sketch  of,  66w. 
Rollins,  Pinckney,  letter  from,  93,  206; 

listed  as  delegate,  69 ;   short  sketch  of, 

93m. 
Root,  George,  composes  popular  music, 

311. 


Ropp,  Theodore,  on  program,  234. 
Ross,  John,  brings  suit,  352;     letter  to, 

350. 
Rowan  County,  protests  free  Negroes  in, 

251. 
Rowland,  Dunbar,  publishes  book,  112. 
Ruby,  G.  T.,  letter  from,  75. 
Russell,  Daniel  L.,  Daniels  against,  95. 
Russell,  Henry,  composes  popular  music, 

oil. 
Russell,  Josiah  C,  reads  paper,  114. 
Russell,  Phillips,  elected  president  of  the 

Society,  233. 


St.  Augustine,  futile  attempt  to  take, 
412;   Indians  trade  at,  172. 

St.  Marks,  Indians  trade  at,  172. 

Saint  Mary's  Junior  College,  celebrates 
its  centennial,  319. 

Salley,  Katherine  Batts,  her  book  re- 
ceived, 320. 

Sampson,  J.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Sampson,  James  D.,  acquires  desirable 
property,  370;  becomes  wealthy  citi- 
zen, 254. 

"Samuel  A'Court  Ashe  of  North  Caro- 
lina," paper  read,  114. 

Sandford,  Thomas,  on  jury,  55. 

Sara  Indians,  mentioned,  323. 

Sargent,  Winthrop,  appointed  governor, 
169. 

Satchwell,  S.  S.,  historical  highway  un- 
veiled in  honor  of,  413. 

Saunders,  Romulus  M.,  his  contest  in 
election,  31. 

Sauthiers,  C.  J.,  makes  map  of  New  Bern, 
136. 

Scales,  Alfred  Moore,  letter  from,  208; 
short  sketch  of,  206w. 

Schenck,  Robert  Cumming,  asked  for  in 
the  State,  68;  short  sketch  of,  68n. 

Schoepf,  J.  D.,  writes  about  looting  of 
the  Palace,  154. 

Schurtz,  Carl,  appointed  member  of 
cabinet,  295. 

Schurz,  Carl,  his  papers  in  Library  of 
Congress,  280;  letters  to,  281,  282, 
283,  284,  285,  286,  287,  289,  290,  292, 
293,  295,  296,  298,  300;  short  sketch 
of,  281m. 

Scott,  A.,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Scott,  Joseph,  defendant  in  case,  56; 
plaintiff  in  case,  57. 

Scott,  Joshua,  attends  court,  54,  58; 
mentioned,  51;    plaintiff  in  case,  56. 

Seaton,  William  Winston,  article  on,  116; 
editor  of  Washington  paper,  24. 

Sedgwick,  A.,  composes  music,  311. 

Segrist,  William  B.,  mentioned,  65m. 

Selden,  Samuel  M.,  reads  paper,  114. 

Seminoles,  arrive  at  council,  172. 
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Sequoyah,  article  on,  116;  takes  journey 
which  cost  his  life,  352. 

Settle,  Thomas,  elector  of  state  at  large, 
70;  short  sketch  of,  82w;  telegram 
from,  82;    telegram  to,  84. 

Seven  Year's  War,  mentioned,  411. 

Sevier,  John,  condemns  Hawkins,  180; 
opposes  surveys,  11. 

Shaffer,  A.  W.,  telegram  from,  80 

Sharpe,  Geo.  H.,  telegram  to,  80. 

Sharrock,  Samuel,  Negro  child  bound  to, 
242. 

Shawno  Indians,  competitors  of  Chero- 
kees,  322;   expelled,  344. 

Shepard,  James  B.,  helps  Holden  ac- 
quire the  Standard,  26;  receives  nom- 
ination by  committee,  36. 

Sheridan,  Louis,  amasses  small  fortune, 
257. 

Sherman,  William  Tecumseh,  short 
sketch  of,  281m,  393w. 

"Ship  on  Fire,"  Lincoln's  favorite  song, 
310. 

Shober,  Francis  Edwin,  Democratic  can- 
didate, 67;  short  sketch  of,  67«,  201«. 

Shoulderbone,  treaty  signed  at,  8. 

Shreveport,  Confederate  state  govern- 
ment at,  407. 

Sibley,  John,  letters  from  mentioned, 
111. 

Sickles,  Daniel  Edgar,  short  sketch  of, 
194n. 

Siegrist,  W.  B.,  letter  from,  65. 

"Significance  of  the  Preservation  of  His- 
toric Sites,  with  Especial  Reference  to 
Tryon's  Palace,"  subject  of  speech,  116. 

Siler,  Walter  D.,  elected  vice  president 
of  the  society,  233. 

Simmons,  Furnifold  M.,  good  qualities 
told,  96. 

Simms,  William  Gilmore,  article  by  re- 
printed, 228;    mentioned,  228. 

Simonds,  J.  R.,  request  U.  S.  laws  be 
printed  in  Pioneer,  199. 

Sims,  Mrs.  Marian,  makes  talk,  115. 

Singer,  Charles  Gregg,  South  Carolina  in 
the  Confederation,  105. 

Singleton,  Spyers,  commissioner  to  let 
rooms  in  Palace,  154. 

Siouan  Indians,  foe  of  Cherokees,  322. 

Sisk,  Glenn  N.,  reads  paper,  114. 

Sitterson,  J.  C,  enters  army,  234;  re- 
sumes teaching,  417. 

Sixty  Years  of  Indian  Affairs:  Federal, 
Economic,  and  Diplomatic,  1789-1850, 
reviewed,  109. 

Skaggs,  Marvin  Lucian,  North  Carolina 
Boundary  Disputes  Involving  Her  South- 
ern Line,  reviewed,  222. 

Skeeter,  Jacob,  has  letter  of  recommen- 
dation, 248. 

Sketch  of  the  Creek  Country,  1798-1799, 
an  important  work,  21. 

Sloan,  William,  short  sketch  of,  64rc. 


Slocum,  Henry  Warner,  short  sketch  of, 
281n. 

Smith,  N.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 

Smith,  N.  L.,  letter  from,  285. 

Smith,  Paisley,  letter  from,  85. 

Smith,  William  Alexander,  short  sketch 
of,  lln. 

Smithfield,  assemblies  meet  at,  151. 

Snak,  Franklin,  letter  from,  282. 

Society  of  American  Archivists,  holds 
annual    meeting,    113. 

"Some  Social  and  Economic  Trends  in 
the  Alabama  Black  Belt,  1880-1930," 
paper  read,  114. 

"Some  Notes  on  the  Unitarian  Church 
in  the  Ante-Bellum  South,"  an  essay 
published,  100. 

"Some  Southern  Pronouns,"  subject  of 
an  address,  115. 

Songs  of  Yesterday:  A  Song  Anthology 
of  American  Life,  received,  236;  re- 
viewed, 309. 

Sons  of  American  Revolution,  holds  an- 
nual meeting,  318. 

Sothell,  Seth,  attends  court,  54;  short 
sketch  of,  54w. 

"South  and  Its  History,"  a  subject  of 
discussion,  114. 

South  Carolina,  disputes  with,  222;  holds 
slaves,  358. 

South  Carolina  in  the  Confederation,  re- 
viewed, 105. 

South,  plot  to  abolitionize  disclosed,  261. 

Southall,  E.  P.,  work  cited,  257n. 

Southern  Historical  Association,  holds 
annual  meeting,  114. 

"Southern  History  in  Pageantry,"  paper 
read,  114. 

Southern  Literary  Messenger,  establish- 
ment of,  406. 

Southern  rights,  North  taught  to  re- 
spect, 262. 

Southerners,  don't  like  Conway's  thesis, 
268;  prepared  to  accept  rule  of  Lin- 
coln, 271. 

Spaight,  Richard  Dobbs,  his  claim  to 
lots  in  New  Bern,  158;  his  land  ap- 
propriated for  Palace,  132;  writes 
about  the  jealousies  of  the  states,  5. 

Spanish  Florida,  boundary  line  surveyed, 
11. 

Spanish  Guale,  attacks  incited  on,  332. 

Spear,  Samuel  Perkins,  short  sketch  of, 
391«. 

Spellman,  Aaron,  children  bound  out, 
241. 

Standard,  Mrs.  William  G.,  contributes 
her  part  on  history  of  Richmond,  406. 

Stanford,   Richard,  article  on,   117. 

Stanley,  Edward,  short  statement  about, 
301w. 

Stanly,  C,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  369. 
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Stanly,  Catherine,  makes  dresses  for 
white  women,  256. 

Stanly,  John,  accumulates  sizable  hold- 
ings, 361. 

Stanly,  John  C,  acquires  desirable  lands, 
370;  binds  free  Negroes  to  himself, 
244;  holds  slaves  out  of  benevolence, 
373;    worth  good  property,  253. 

Stanly,  John  Wright,  home  now  public 
library,  124. 

Starbuck,  D.  H.,  endorses  candidate,  83; 
letter  from,  202;  short  sketch  of,  83m, 
202m. 

State  Art  Society,  holds  annual  meeting, 
115. 

State  Literary  and  Historical  Association, 
holds  annual  meeting,  115. 

State-wide  historical  highway  marker 
program,  suspended,  415. 

Steeby,  William,  ordered  to  survey  road, 
56;   to  inventory  an  estate,  56. 

Steel,  William,  lays  out  road,  53. 

Stephen,  Alexander  H.,  alludes  to  in- 
surrections in  Teaxs,  266. 

Stephens,  Linton,  alludes  to  insurrections 
in  Texas,  266;  rejoices  when  Yankee 
abolitionists  are  snipped,  262. 

Stephens,  Wm.,  plaintiff  in  case,  55. 

Stevens,  Amasa  W.,  letter  from,  392; 
short  sketch  of,  392m. 

Stevens,  Thaddeus,  his  papers  belong  to 
McPherson  collection,  187;  short 
sketch  of,  190m. 

Steward,  W.,  occupation  and  value  of 
property  of,  396. 

Steward,  William,  plaintiff  in  case,  51. 

Still,  Bayard,  essays  together,  266;  on 
program,  234;  serving  in  the  Army 
Air  Corps,  417. 

Stille',  Charles  J.,  president  of  society, 
232. 

Stock,  Leo  Francis,  Proceedings  and  De- 
bates of  the  British  Parliaments  Re- 
specting North  America,  Volume  V, 
1739-1754,  received,  235;  reviewed, 
411. 

Stoddard,  Richard  Henry,  mentioned, 
228. 

"Story  of  Cumberland  County,"  for  sale, 
320. 

Strange,  Robert,  article  on,  117. 

Strayhorn,  Tho.  R.,  listed  as  alternate, 
70. 

Stringer,  Hezekiah,  children  bound  out, 
241. 

Stringer,  Kesiah,  children  bound  out, 
241. 

Stroup,  Henry  S.,  promoted  at  Wake 
Forest  College,  414. 

Studebaker,  John  W.,  delivers  address, 
318. 

Supreme  Court,  passes  on  right  of  slave 
ownership,  367;  rules  on  right  of  free 
Negroes  to  sell  property,  363. 


Swan,   Samuel,  has  free   Negro  tenant, 

361. 
Swann,  Samuel,  judge  of  General  Court, 

48. 
Swanton,  J.  R.,  mentioned,  332. 
Swepson,  George  W.,  mentioned,  64n. 
Systemia  Agriculture,  mentioned,  229. 


Taboon,    A.,    occupation   and   value   of 

property  of,  369. 
Tappan,  Arthur,  mentioned,  257. 
Tappan,  Lewis,  letter  to  quoted,  258. 
Tarborough,  assemblies  meet  at,  151. 
Tar  Heel  Editor,  a  sequel  written  to,  95. 
Tarkington,  John,  mentioned,  51. 
Taylor,  John  D.,  letter  from,  293;   short 

mention  of,  293m. 
Taylor,    Rosser   Howard,    his   book   re- 
ceived, 416;  reviews  South  Carolina  in 

the    Confederation,    105;     work   cited, 

248m. 
Tecumseh,  attends  council,  174;  delivers 

war  talk,  174. 
Tellico,  trading  factory  established  at, 

334. 
Tennessee,    against    Indian    citizenship, 

350;    troops  had  scouts  and  runners, 

180. 
Tennessee  Yeoman,  1840- 1860,  received, 

320. 
Territorial  Papers  of  the   United  States, 

Volume  IX,  The  Territory  of  Orleanst 

1803-1812,  reviewed,  110. 
Terry,    Alfred    Howe,    short   sketch    of, 

385m. 
Tetterton,   Asa,   binds  free   Negroes  to 

himself,  244. 
Texas,  abolition  plot  revealed  in,  263; 

blood-curdling    outrages    from,    263; 

Negro  woman  attempts  to  burn  mas- 
ter's home,  262;    to  be  taken  over  by 

Northern  settlers,  265. 
"Texas  Troubles,"  when  occurred,  263m. 
Thayer,  William  Makepeace,  short  sketch 

«  f,  188m. 
Thomas,  Charles  Randolph,  short  sketch 

of,  78m,  208m. 
Thomas,  Macajah,  marries,  1. 
Thomas,  W.  H.,  effects  compromise,  353; 

manuscript   collection  at    Duke,   225. 
Thompson,  John  R.,  mentioned,  228. 
Thornton,     Mary     Lindsay,     compiles, 

"North  Carolina  Bibliography,  1940- 

1941,"  209-221. 
Thorpe,  Thomas,  escape  of,  54. 
Tidball,  John  Caldwell,  letter  from,  205; 

short  sketch  of,  205m. 
Tilden,  Samuel  Jones,  short  statement 

about,  296m. 
Tiller,  Bagnell  B.,  marries,  186. 
Tilley,  Nannie  M.,   The  Trinity  College 

Historical  Society,  1802-1941,  reviewed, 

101;   writes  history,  102. 
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Timberlake,  H  ,  describes  Chcrokees,  339. 
Timrod,  1  lcnr\ ,  letters  from  mentioned, 
227. 

Tonus,  Ffrancis,  attends  court,  54;  ex- 
hibits petition,  55;  short  sketch  of, 
50;i. 

Tookaubatchee,  Indian  council  assem- 
bled at,  172. 

Tooker,  Henry,  makes  oath,  52. 

Tower,  Charlemagne,  president  of  so- 
ciety, 232. 

Tower  Hill,  fixed  as  the  capital,  121. 

Towler,  Mathias,  mentioned,  51,  53. 

Treaty  of  Coleraine,  signed,  9. 

Treaty  of  New  York,  signed,  8. 

Trelawny,  John,  gives  power  of  attorney, 
52. 

Trimble,  General  Isaac  Ridgeway,  article 
on,   117. 

Trinity  College  Historical  Society,  1892- 
194.1,  received,   101. 

Truett,  George  W.,  preaches  sermon,  318. 

Trumbull,  Lyman,  short  mention  of, 
294«. 

Tryon,  William,  acquires  site  for  Palace; 
arrives  from  England,  122;  and  the 
Regulators,  article  on,  116;  builds  first 
capitol,  119;  leaves  North  Carolina, 
149;  makes  changes  in  plans,  127; 
moves  residence  to  New  Bern,  134; 
purchases  land  in  own  name,  148; 
seeks  additional  funds,  132;  signs 
building  contract,  122. 

Tryon 's  Palace,  begins  to  deteriorate, 
151. 

"Tryon's  Palace:  A  Neglected  Niche  of 
North  Carolina  History,"  article  by 
Alonzo  Thomas  Dill,  Jr.,  119-167. 

Tryon's  Palace,  persons  associated  with, 
119;    reasons  for  its  importance,  120. 

Tucker,  E.  Stuart,  makes  speech,  113. 

Tugaloo,  trading  factory  established  at, 
334. 

Turner,  Frederick  Jackson,  blazes  trail  of 
frontier  history,  226. 

Turner,  Henry  McNeal,  letter  from,  390; 
short  sketch  of,  390w. 

Turner,  Josiah,  short  sketch  of,  198w. 

Tuscarora   Indians,   mentioned,   323. 

Tuskeenehau,  organizes  warriors,  176. 

U 

Uleller,  George,  letter  from,  282. 

Underwood,  J.  W.  H.,  lists  the  crimes  of 
fires  and   insurrections,   268. 

Union  Register,  recommended,  191. 

United  Daughters  of  the  Confederacy, 
dedicates  Confederate  Memorial  For- 
est, 413. 

United  Southerners,  gives  "startling  dis- 
closures," 277. 

United  States,  begins  trading  system, 
173;  boundary  line  surveyed,  11; 
commissioners,  sign  treaty  with  Chero- 


kees,  6,  8;   commissioners  sign  treaty, 

United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, cooperates  in  dedicating  Memo- 
rial Forest,  413. 

United  States,  its  rights  to  regulate 
Indians,  178;  negotiates  with  Creeks, 
6;    signs  number  of  treaties,  343. 

University  of  Texas,  Connor  teaches  at, 
319. 

Upper  Cherokee  Indians,  continue  to  war 
against  Creeks,  337. 

Using  Volunteers  in  the  Local  Historical 
Society's  Program,  published,  415. 


Vance,  Zebulon  Baird,  short  sketch  of, 

197«. 
Van  Dusen,  A.  E.,  appointed  instructor, 

417;  teaching  at  Duke  University,  116. 
Vestal,  T.,  requests  U.  S.  laws  be  printed 

in  Pioneer,  199. 
Virginia,  abolition  emissaries  reported  in, 

271;  holds  slaves,  358. 

W 

Waddell,  Alfred  M.,  good  qualities  told, 
96. 

Wadell,  James  D.,-work  cited,  262». 

Wake  Courthouse,  assemblies  meet  at, 
151. 

Waldrop,  J.  C,  requests  U.  S.  laws  be 
published  in  Pioneer,  199. 

Walker,  Felix,  article  on,  116. 

Walker,  Henderson,  expenses  due  him, 
58;  judge  of  General  Court,  48;  plain- 
tiff in  case,  58. 

Walker,  John,  holds  slaves,  37s. 

Wallice,  Robert,  mentioned,  53. 

Walser,  Frederick  T.,  edits  Republican 
paper,  83;  letter  from,  85. 

Walser,  Richard  Gaither,  his  book  re- 
ceived, 236. 

Walsh,  John  Tomline,  dies,  404;  his 
birth  and  parents,  404;  his  church  as- 
sociations, 404. 

Walter  Clinton  Jackson  Essays  in  the 
Social  Sciences,  received,  416. 

Walz,  N.  &  Brennuien,  letter  from,  282. 

War  of  Jenkins's  Ear,  mentioned,  411. 

Wardrop,  David  W.,  letter  from,  399; 
short  mention  of,  399«. 

Warlidge,  John,  his  Systemia  Agriculture, 
mentioned,  229. 

Warwick,  J.  H.,  letter  from,  80. 

Washington,  Booker  T.,  praised,  96. 

Washington,  George,  appoints  Hawkins, 
10;  Hawkins  recommended  to,  3; 
nominates  commissioner  to  treat  with 
Creeks,  9;  plans  to  get  Creek  chiefs 
to  New  York,  8;  remarks  about  Pal- 
lace,  155. 

Washington  and  Lee  University,  estab- 
lished Rebert  E.  Lee  Archives,  320. 
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Waterman,  Thomas  Tileston,  his  book 
received,  235;  The  Early  Architecture 
of  North  Carolina,  reviewed,  303; 
writes  history,  303. 

Waters,  William,  accounts  against,  52. 

Watson,  Elliott  O.,  on  program,  234. 

Watson,  Richard,  away  on  leave,  116. 

Watson,  Richard  L.,  serving  in  coast 
artillery,  417. 

Wauchope,  Robert,  delivers  address,  114. 

Wear,  D.  W.,  letter  from,  282. 

Webb,  occupation  and  value  of  property 
of,  369. 

Weber,  Joseph,  letter  from,  282. 

Webster,  Daniel,  short  statement  about, 
301«. 

Wells,  Edward,  attends  court,  54;  men- 
tioned, 51. 

Wesley,  Charles,  work  cited,  251«. 

West  Florida  Controversy,  mentioned,  112. 

West,  I.  E.,  letter  from,  79,  81. 

Western  North  Carolina  Sketches,  re- 
viewed, 225. 

Westerman,  Elizabeth,  gives  deed  of 
gift,  56. 

Wheeler,  John  H.,  correspondence  of 
published,  31. 

Wheeler,  William  Almon,  short  state- 
ment about,  296«. 

Whigs,  change  on  state's  rights,  26;  op- 
pose abolitionists,  27;  oppose  high 
Tariff,  27;  oppose  the  National  Bank, 
27;  poll  usual  votes,  45;  reasons 
Holden  withdrew  from,  38;  ridiculed 
by  Holden,  29. 

Whist,  Wm,  letter  from,  282. 

White,  Henry,  attends  court,  54,  58. 

White,  James,  becomes  first  superintend- 
ent, 8. 

White,  Philo,  begins  the  Standard,  25. 

White,  Roger,  on  jury,  55. 

Whitford,  John  D.,  writes  about  en- 
trenchment erected,  147. 

Widdicombee,  A.  A.,  letter  from,  282. 

Wiggins,  Samuel  Solomon,  bound  out, 
242. 

Wigfall,  Louis  T.,  protests  the  tales  to 
beat  Houston,  267. 

Wild,  Edward  Augustus,  short  sketch  of, 
390«. 

Wildcat  Veterans'  Association,  unveils 
memorial,  113. 

Wilkinson,  James,  in  command  of  U.  S. 
troops,  178. 

Wilkinson,  William,  attends  court,  54; 
deed  probated,  52;  short  sketch  of, 
50». 

Willet,  Marinus,  selected  for  mission,  8. 

Williams,  T.  Harry,  Lincoln  and  the  Rad- 
icals, received,  235;    reviewed,  408. 

Williamson,  Hugh,  elected  to  Congress, 
4;   urges  U.  S.  capital  be  fixed,  157. 

Williamson,  J.  A.,  listed  as  delegate,  70. 

Williamson,  J.  W.,  listed  as  delegate,  69. 


Wilmington,  assemblies  held  at,  122; 
council  meets  at,  121. 

Wilson,  George  P.,  delivers  presidential 
address,  115. 

Wilson,  Henry,  asked  for  in  the  state, 
68;  letter  to,  70;  short  sketch  of,  64«. 

Wilson,  S.  C,  requests  U.  S.  laws  be 
published  in  Pioneer,  199. 

Wilson,  Samuel,  gives  letter  of  attorney, 
55. 

Winn,  C,  occupation  and  value  of  prop- 
erty of,  369. 

Winslow,  Hattie  Lou,  her  book  received, 
236. 

Wise,  Henry  A.,  advises  Texas  to  hang 
invaders,  268. 

Witherspoon,  John,  vouches  for  Haw- 
kins's enrollment,  2. 

Wolfe,  Thomas,  article  on,  116. 

Woman's  College  of  the  University,  cele- 
brates anniversary,  318. 

Wood,  Edward,  oath  of,  52. 

Woods,  Benjamin,  allows  Negro  freedom, 
359. 

Woodward,  Carl  Raymond,  Ploughs  and 
Politicks:  Charles  Read  of  New  Jersey 
and  His  Notes  on  Agriculture,  1715- 
1774,  reviewed,  229. 

Woodward,  Thomas  S.,  praises  Hawkins, 
184. 

Woody,  R.  H.,  reviews  George  B.  McClel- 
lan:  The  Man  Who  Saved  the  South, 
311 ;  reviews,  Lincoln  and  the  Radicals, 
408. 

Worrell,  I.  W.,  requested  to  employ  free 
Negroes,  248. 

Worth,  Daniel,  circulates  seditious  docu- 
ments, 260. 

Wren,  Sir  Christopher,  epitaph  of,  142. 

Wright,  James,  inventory  of  his  estate 
mentioned,  240. 

"Writing  and  Research  in  Southern 
History,"  subject  of  address,  319. 

"W.  W.  Holden  and  the  North  Carolina 
Standard,  1843-1848,"  article  by  Ed- 
gar Estes  Folk,  23-47. 

Wyatt,  William,  to  inventory  an  estate, 
55. 


Yadkin     College     Alumni     Association, 

holds  annual  homecoming,  318. 
Yamassee  Indians,  mentioned,  323. 
Yancey,  William  L.,  argues  insurrections 

are  proof  Lincoln  to  reduce  South,  267; 

indictment  of  in  trying  to  destroy  the 

Union,  277. 
Young,  Anne,  marries,  25. 
Young,   Isaac  J.,  short  sketch  of,  77«; 

telegrams  from,  77,  78,  79. 
Yuchi  Indians,  mentioned,  323. 


"Zebulon  B.  Vance  and  the  Scattered 
Nation,"  article  published,  116. 
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